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INTRODUCTION. 


Ancient  Histort,  which  commences  witli  tlio  creation  of 
the  World,  an  event  that  took  place  in  4004  B.C.,  according  to 
the  most  commonly  received  system  of  chronology,  is  genoraUy 
considered  to  terminate  with  tlie  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
in  476  A.D.  Media- val  History  then  begins,  which  tenninates 
about  the  end  of  the  iiftcenth  century,  and  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  Ancient  and  Modem  Hist<jry. 

The  first  portion  of  Ancient  History,  tho  principal  events 
of  which  are  recorded  in  clear  but  simple  language  in  Genesis, 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  ends  with  the  C'onfusion  of  Tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  Dabel. 

When  dilFerent  groups  of  men  of  diverse  languages  were 
thus  constituted,  each  withdrew  itself  from  the  others  to  aa 
great  a  distance  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and,  wander- 
ing eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  tlieso 
germs  of  future  nationalities  founded  cities  and  formed 
settlements  which  in  course  of  time  developed,  in  some  in- 
stances, into  grcat  nations  and  monarchies. 

Of  these,  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  and 
after  considering  the  origin  of  man  and  the  story  of  the  great 
patriarchs  of  old,  as  far  as  we  liave  been  permitted  to  know 
it,  precedence  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages  to  tho 
History  of  Egypt ;  and  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  Arabia,  the  History 
of  the  Jews — the  great  God-favoured  nation  tbat  descended 
from  Abraham — will  claim  attention. 

I^floit  in  order  will  follow  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  Ab- 
syxian,  and  Babylonian  Empires,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
Kedes  and  Peisians ;  and  tlisn,  in  due  cfazonologiGal  couxse, 
the  story,  fiist,  of  the  Gxeeian,  and  then  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. ^Qdsy  however,  must  be  told  at  length  in  other  volumes 
of  the  senes,  and  at  pxesent  it  is  meiely  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  tlie  reader  to  this  ftct  With  a  brief  history 
of  Syria,  Ftetiiia,  and  Persia,  and  some  notice  of  Carthage 
and  the  chief  states  of  Northern  Afiica»  as  known  to  the 
andfints,  this  vdume  wfll  teiminate. 
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INTBODGOTIOK. 


With  rcforonco  to  the  contents  of  the  four  vohimcs  of  tliis 
series,  in  Avhich  the  ent  ire  ran^e  of  Ancient  Uifitoiy  ifi  com- 
piled, it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that — 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  States  of 
Africa  and  South- Western  Asia  as  known  to  tlie  ancient.s,  and 
corapriscs  tlie  ICarly  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of 
E^ypt,  the  Jews,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  liabylonia,  Mi'dia, 
Persia,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Caitha^e  and  the  states  uf  North- 
Western  AMca. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  History  of  Greece,  the  Greek  (^olonies 
in  Asia  Elinor,  Sicily  and  the  Coast  of  the  ^Icditi'nnnt'an 
Sea,  with  Pontus,  Gappadocia,  Pergamus,  Annenia,  and  the 
countries  contiguuu:>  to  Asia  Minor  not  treated  in  VoL  1. 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  History  of  Pome  as  a  Kin^^'dom  and 
P«'PLibIic,  and  the  series  of  struggles  by  which  it  bceam*^  the 
arbiter  of  the  Western  Wt>rld,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Euphrates. 

Vol.  rV.  contains  tlie  History  of  Pome  as  an  Empire,  and 
its  subdivisions,  tlie  Western  Empire  and  the  lui>tern  Em- 
pire. This  volume  will  also  comprise  as  nuich  Median-al 
History  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Kmpire,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  its  own  tlissulution,  and  some  account  of 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Northern  and  Geiilral  Europe,  that  so 
often  carried  deat  h  and  dest  rue  lion  into  and  thiough  tliu 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent. 

The  subject  matter  in  each  volume  has  been  broken  into 
diaptere  and  sections,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  Chro- 
nological Summary  of  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  section. 

The  compiler  has  to  express  his  obligations  for  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  "  and  Rawlia- 
Bon's  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  and  Sixth  Oriental  Muu- 
awhy." 

London,  1873. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TKB  SAU.Y  SISIOAT  Off  MAM. 

1.  FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DELUGF. 

No  particular  description  of  the  creation  of  the  heaTen  and 
tlie  eaith  is  given  in  the  Bible.  Nor,  indeed,  was  any  other 
recount  requisite^  than  to  inform  mankind  that  they  were 
CMted  by  the  immediate  power  of  Grod.  Soilice  it,  there- 
fore,  to  observe  that,  at  the  sovereign  conunand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  cheerful  light  of  day  appeared;  the  firmament 
eipanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  tho,  lower  waters ;  th« 
congregated  floods  retired  to  their  destined  bed ;  the  dry 
land  was  crowned  with  a  rich  profusion  of  herbage,  fruits, 
and  flowers  ;  the  waters  were  replenished  witli  an  abundant 
variety  of  fish  ;  the  odoriferous  air  was  fanned  by  tho  pinions 
of  innumeribl»'  bir<ls ;  tho  verdant  meads  were  stocked  Avitli 
cattle,  and  every  part  of  the  earth  wa.s  inhabited  by  its  ap- 
propriate tribes.  To  complete,  and  truly  to  excel  the 
whole,  God  created  inaji  of  tho  <lust  of  the  ground,  and 
infused  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immortulity,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  man  beccunr  a  living  soul.  Th<^  ^U- 
michty  also  formed  woman  out  of  the  side  of  tho  man,  whom 
he  cast  into  a  profound  slumber  for  that  purpose. 

Having  thus  produced  an  exquisite  and  a  beautiful  MgkgkA 
«ystem  from  a  shapeless  chaos,  God  placed  the  man 
and  his  wife,  whom  he  named  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
Hm  Garden  of  Eden,  and  gave  them  instructions  U>  dress  and 
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to  keq»  it  He  allowed  them  the  free  use  of  the  fruit 
whidi  the  gsiden  ahoundedy  with  the  exception  of  a  par^ 
eular  tree,  which  was  called  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  of  which  if  they  preamned  to  eat,  &ej  wotdd 
incur  tiie  penalty  of  inevitahle  death.  Gontnuy,  however, 
to  the  divine  iigunction,  the  woman,  deceived  by  the  subtlety 
of  the  aeipenti  ate  of  the  forbidden  fhiit^  and  afterwards  en- 
ticed her  husband  to  participate  in  her  crime.  From  that 
moment  innocence  forsook  the  human  bosom.  For  this 
action,  the  Almighty  cursed  the  serpent  aboye  all  beasts; 
condemned  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  and  to 
bring  forth  children  in  sorrow ;  and  doomed  Adam  to  till 
the  earth,  and  to  ])rocure  from  it  his  sustenance  by  daily  and 
painful  exertion.  He  then  compelled  them  to  quit  the  con- 
fines of  Paradise,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  a  cherubim, 
with  a  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  to  guard  the 
passage  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Cain,  tho  eldest  son  of  Adam,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  tot  year  of  the  world ;  and  Abel,  his  brother, 
the  year  following.   The  former  was  gloomy  and  avaricious ; 
the  L&tter,  virtuous  and  ingenuous.  Cain  undertook  the  labours 
of  husbandry,  and  Abel  preferred  the  care  of  tho  flocks.  God 
oorre-    hsving  acccpted  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  disre- 
gardcd  that  of  Cain,  the  latter,  transported  with 
Ttx^e  and  envy,  killed  his  brother.    On  account  of 
the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  deed,  the  Ahiii^'hty  condemned 
Cain  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  ;  and 
set  a  mark  on  him — of  what  nature  wo  know  not — that  men 
might  know  him  thereby  as  a  nmn  placed  under  tho  ban  of 
God's  displeasure,  and  for))ear  to  molest  him,  under  pain  of 
incurring  a  sevenfold  punishment. 

Soon  after  the  tragical  cfi'ect  of  (^ain's  resentment,  his 
afflicted  parents  were  condoled  by  the  birth  of  Seth, 
whoso  descendants  were  for  a  lonjj  time  distin'-uislu  d 
by  their  piety  and  wisdom,  and  were  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  ihc  soiis  of  God.    At  length,  however,  they 
contracted  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  Cain,  whose  vices 
and  profligacy  of  manners  they  gradually  adopted.    At  last, 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  became  so  gi*eat,  that  tho  earth 
was  htcrally  filled  with  violence,  and  God  determined  to 
destroy  the  whole  world. 

£ut^  notwithstanding  the  general  corruption^  one  man  was 
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fcmnd  perfect  in  his  generation,  and  walking:  Immbly  witli 
bis  GocL  This  was  Noah,  a  descendant  from  Seth,  who,  with 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their  irivee, 
"  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  The  venerable  patri- 
arch received  instructions  from  God  to  buUd  an  ark,  or 
vessel,  which  miglit  contain  his  own  fumily  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  animals  of  every  species,  as  might  replenish  the  earth 
after  the  deluge.  In  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  noAQ 
Noah  and  his  familv,  with  all  kinds  of  h)irds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  by  pairs  and  by  sevens,  entered  the 
ark  ;  and  God  opened  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  poured 
the  inundating  torrents  c^n  the  earth  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  without  intermis'^ion.  The  waters  increased  gradually 
during  a  hundred  and  tii'ty  days,  and  overwhelmed  all  man- 
kind except  those  who  were  in  the  ark,  and  who,  after  being 
enclosed  in  this  vessel  during  the  space  of  a  year  and  ten  days, 
came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  command. 

Impressed  with  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  the  mav 
author  and  preserver  of  his  existence,  Noah,  imme-  ^f? 
diately  upon  his  landing,  erected  an  altar  upon 
Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  and  otlered  a  burnt  sacri- 
fice of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl.    This  act  of 
piety  was  highly  pleasing  to  God,  who  graciously  affirmed 
that  he  would  no  more  cursi-  tlio  earth  for  man's  sake;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  retain  all  its  privileges,  and 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  seasons,  till  the  period 
of  its  final  destruction.    As  a  token  of  his  inviolable  decree, 
the  Almighty  promised  to  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds  when  it 
rained,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  might  look  on  it  and  con- 
template the  effects  of  his  sovereign  merej. 
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2.  TBB  DnOVDANTB  OF  VOAH-^THB  BUILDIHO  OV  RAMC 


The  Croator  of  the  imiverse  bestowed  the  choicest  blessin<]fs 
on  Noah,  who  descended  from  the  mountain,  applied  liimstdf 
to  husbandry,  and  ])lanted  a  vineyard.  Having  drunk  too 
freely  of  the  juice  of  the  irrape,  he  became  intr)xicatod,  and 
lay  carelessly  uncovered  within  his  tent.  In  this  situation 
he  was  discovered  by  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  who  made*, 
him  the  subject  of  derision  ;  but  8hem  and  Japhoth,  bcinj.^ 
respectful  an  1  tender  of  the  patriarch's  honour,  covered  him 
with  a  «:jarment. 

In  return  for  their  filial  conduct,  Shem  and  Japheth  were 
blessed  by  their  lather,  who  invoked  a  curse  on  his  son  Ham 
and  his  posterity.     The  blessing  pronounced  on  Japheth, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."    This  prophecy 
was  fully  accomplished  in  the  great  possessions  which  fell  to 
the  posterity  of  Japheth  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  by  the  Medes,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Babylonians  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  descendants  of  Ham,  by  the  children  of  his  elder 
brother. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt  to 
define,  as  far  as  possible,  the  regions  of  the  earth  whi(;li  fell 
to  the  sliare  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.    The  descendant.^ 
of  Japheth  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  and  then  spread  to  the  south-east,  through  the 
north-east  of  the  country  now  called  Persia,  and  away  over 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  through  Southern  Asia;  to  the 
north  across  the  Caucasus,  and  (n  er  the  great  central  plains  of 
Europe  and  Asia  :  n!id  to  the  north-west  over  Greece  and  the 
<  J  reek  islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatif     The  children  of  Shem  occupied 
the  southern  part  ol"  Asia  Minor,  the  country  now  known  as 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  tbe  greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  the 
districts  to  the  north  east  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  j^oslcrity  of 
Ham  occupied  (he  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  Etiiiopia, 
the  southern  coa^t  of  Arabia.  Palestine,  and  the  isthmus  and 


oining  districts  at  the  head  of  the  lied  Sea.   The  desceod- 
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ants  of  Shem  and  Ham  seem  to  have  come  frequently  into 

collision  ou  the  borders  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
the  laud  that  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  one  race  was  at 
aD'^tli'-r  time  in  the  possession  of  the  other.  Tims  Canaan, 
at  hiist  peopled  by  the  children  of  TT  iin,  ultimately  came  into 
the  poaaoBsioii  of  the  laiaelitesy  wiio  weie  deacended  from 
She  in. 

**  Ble^ssed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant,"  was  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Noah  on  6liem 
— a  blessing  indicating  future  benelits  of  a  rfligious  nature, 
and  abundantly  fulUlled  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
Abraliaui,  God's  chosen  nation,  tmr^cd  their  descent  from 
Shem,  and  that  from  Shem  came  uUimately  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  The  Canaanites,  too,  became  the  servants  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  conquered  Caua^^i. 

3.  OF  TH£  SONS  OF  8HEM. 

Aflshur  was  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  nation  in  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris.  £lam,  his  eldest  son,  was  the 
founder  of  the  nation  of  the  Elamites  who  occupied  at  first 
llie  country  aboot  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphr 
tatoBy  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gn]£  They  uttimAtely 
became  a  amall  tribe,  funoue  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 
were  poahed  back  from  the  table  lands  into  the  neighbor- 
ing mounteinoua  districts.  From  Arphaxad  oame  Eber,  who 
aeUled  in  the  ancient  Chaldiea,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hebrews  or  laiaeUtes. 

Noah  pronounced  a  heavy  curse  against  a  branch  of  tha 
posterity  of  Ham:  "Cnned/*  says  the  patriarch,  *'be  Camam; 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  onto  his  brethren."  The 
humiliation  of  Canaan  in  becoming  a  servant  of  servants  to  his 
bfethxen,  seems  to  have  been  especially  accomplished  in  him, 
without  extending  to  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  With  rsspeci  ^ 
to  Shem,  the  piopheey  was  fulfilled  in  the  memorable  victories 
of  the  Inaelitea,  and  in  the  subsequent  achievements  of  the 
Assjrrians  and  Peisians ;  and  with  regard  to  Japheth,  it  was 
oompleted  in  the  successive  conquests  of  the  Canaanites  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  in  the  Holy  Land  and  its  borders,  in  which 
the  xemnants  of  the  Canaanites  even  then  lingered ;  and  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Carthaginians,  unless,  as  it  is  stated 
hjsome  aathoritiesi  the  people  of  Carthage  weie  loJly  sprung 
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firam  a  tribe  descended  from  Shem,  ifiiich  mifin^ted  to  Phoft* 
nidA  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  settled  tben^  ate 
subduing  the  children  of  Ham  who  then  held  it. 

The  most  distingoished  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  was 
Nimrod,  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  a  mighty  hunter," 
and  of  whom  the  scripture  farther  says,  that  "  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  tl^ 
land  of  Shinar."  From  these  words  it  appeass  that  he  was 
a  person  of  uncommon  strength  and  courage.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  the  first  man  who  assumed  regal  dignity 
after  the  iiood ;  and  that  he  aimed  at  constituting  a  omvenal 
sovereijmtv  for  himselfl 

It  was  Nimrod,  it  is  supposed,  who,  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  reducdng  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  that  time  into 
sabjection,  and  beooming  their  sole  ruler,  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  erecting  a  city,  and  a  tower  or  citadel  of  great  size 
and  strength,  "whose  top,"  in  the  expressive  language  of 
holy  writ,  which  well  illustrates  the  pride  and  purpose  of  the 
builders, might  reach  to  heaven,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  fiimilics,  in  due  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  Almighty,  that  by  their  dispersion 
the  earth  might  be  replenish^  with  inhabitants  in  eyeiy 
direction. 

Accordingly,  they  commenced  their  work  with  ardour,  and 
used  bricks  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  or  bitumen  in  the 
room  of  mortar  When  they  had  carried  the  edifice  to  a  con- 
siderable height^  they  per* .  ived  that  they  no  longer  under- 
stood each  other  ;  and  God,  whose  infinite  wisdom  bad  decreed 
the  welfare  of  his  creatures  l»y  the  very  circumstance  which 
the  builders  attempted  to  elude,  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
their  vain  project,  by  confounding  their  lang\inge,and  render- 
ing them  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  city  now  assumed 
the  name  of  Babel,  or  Confusion,  and  the  dispeision  of  man- 
kind immediately  ensued. 

2247  Pi'i^r  ^  this  important  event,  which  happened  a 
^  hundred  years  atfc^  the  Deluge,  aU  mankind  8pol<B 
the  same  language,  and  lived  together  in  one  body. 
It  now,  however,  became  indispensably  necessary,  that  they 
should  divide  themselves  according  to  their  respective  tongues 
and  families,  in  order  to  people  the  eaith.  This  dispersion 
and  the  subsequent  planting  of  nations  were  performed  in  the 
most  r^ular  manner;  and  thus  were  formed  those  societieB 
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nauoiib,  wliicli  ^^nuiually  overspread  the  surface  of  the 

With  respect  to  the  religions  rite.?  of  the  primeval  race  of 
men,  we  can  only  aliirm,  that  they  offered  sacritices  of  animals, 
an  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  tlic  earth.  Some,  indeed,  have  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  iill  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam,  had 
certain  timo^  and  places  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
wT>rship.  Without  doubt,  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  imme- 
dLatoIy  after  the  creation ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ob- 
servance of  it  was  ever  wholly  discontinued. 

With  respect  to  their  arts  and  sciences  little  can  be  said; 
for  they  appear  to  have  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  luxury 
and  dissipatitai,  than  to  useful  discoveries  or  mental  improve- 
ment. Tubal  Cain,  a  doscnndant  of  Cain,  found  out  the  art 
of  working  metals  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  nuisic  was 
invented  about  the  same  time,  by  Tubal,  another  of  his 
posterity.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  science  of 
atstrunomy  was  cultivated  by  the.  antediluvians  j  but  this 
opinion  msts  on  no  solid  foundation. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  Hebrew  ton^^uo  was  that  which  God 
first  gave  to  His  creatures.  At  lea^tt,  if  the  Hebrew  cannot 
fiubstantiate  its  claim,  we  may  aliirm  that  the  primitive 
Linguage  was  entirely  lost  at  Babel.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
this  memorable  confusion  was  effected  by  the  immediate 
cgency  of  God,  whom  Closes  solemnly  ilescribes  as  coming 
down  to  view  the  builder.^,  and  to  accomplish  his  great  design. 
It  would,  however,  be  diilicult  to  deteriiiine  what  number  of 
lauguages  was  then  formed.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
15,  that  the  Hebrew,  S^Tiac,  and  Egyi)tian  languages,  we.re 
formed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
lancmajjes  of  the  chief  families  were  fundamentally  different 
from  each  other,  thoiigli  the  dialects  within  each  branch  had 
^  mutual  afhnity.  This  variation  seems  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  by  dividing  mankind  into 
fiocieUes^  commonwealths,  and  kingdoms. 

OBRONOZMIOAL  SOIOrART. 

Attempt  of  Nimrod  (o  Frustration  of  Nim- 

titwrnrlr     md^mml  rod's  design  bytha 

Mnwngnty  over  all  oonfntumof  toogiiM 

mankiod  in  his  own  and  consequent  dis- 
ptinoo  by  building  the  pcrsion  of  the  na- 
Tower  of  Babel  M.  2248  |     tiuiu    d.c.  2247 
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BGTPT  AND  Tfi£  EGYPIIAIT  MOHABCEIES. 

!•  IBOM  THB  lABUEBT  TIMBB   fO  THB   INTASIOir   OT  Tim 

8HXPHKBD  KINGS. 

About  2717  ao.  to  about  2080  B.a 

Thb  cmmtiT  which  is  known  to  us  as  Egypt,  and  which  was 
known  to  uie  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans  as  .^^ptus,  is 
sapposed  to  haire  been  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Miznum, 
the  second  son  of  Ham.  In  the  Bible  "Egjut  is  called  Miz- 
ndm,  and  this  appellation  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  time  in  the  name  E]  Misr,  wbich  is  appL'ed  to  it 
its  inhabitants  and  the  Arabs  generally.  The  name  by  whii^ 
Egypt  is  denoted  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  countij 
is  Khem,  which  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
wordy  Ham.  On  this  account  some  suppose  that  Ham  lived 
in  Egypt,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  settled,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Mizraini,  and  received  in  addition  to  his  nanio 
the  name  of  his  father,  as  his  children  were  in  a  wider  signi- 
ficance tlio  children  of  Ham,  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  call  their  country  after  tho  name  of  him  from  whom 
their  families  were  sprung,  and  who  was  in  point  of  HsMt,  the 
head  of  their  race. 

Egypt  occupies  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Africa,  and  Is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  MediteiTanean  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  desert  of  Shur  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by 
Ethiopia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Liby.m  Dcoert.  Its 
coast  line  along  tho  Moditerranetm  Sea  extended  for  rather 
more  than  500  miles,  from  a  ]>oint  north-ea.^t  of  Eliinocorura 
and  tho  mouth  of  the  river  ^Egyptus,  or  Pdver  of  Egypt," 
to  auothcr  to  the  west  of  A])is,  ur  in  after  times  to  the  dis- 
trict that  the  Romans  called  Mavinarica.  Its  southern 
boundary  was  an  irregular  line  a  little  to  tho  south  of  tho 
24th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  aud  takiug  a  direction  to  tho 
Houth-cast  after  crossing  tho  Nile  at  Pliila\  Thn)Ugh  tho 
centre  of  this  tract  of  country  runs  the  A' lie,  which  then,  as 
now,  overflowed  its  })anks,  periodically  fertilising  the  couutry 
on  citlier  side  of  it  with  the  soil  that  it  brou^^ht  in  its  turbitK 
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waters  from  the  heart  of  the  African  coutinent.  AlWient 
Egypt  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  Hue  drawn 
east  to  west  from  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Heroopoliticus, 
the  western  inlet  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bed  Sea,  across  the 
l^ile  a  little  aboTe  Ifamphis,  and  tken  in  a  aoiikh-weeteni 
direction  to  the  eonfinee  of  the  Gkeat  Libyan  Beiert  TI10 
eonntiy  north  of  this  line^  whioh  wae  watered  by  the  anna 
into  which  the  Nile  diodes  itself  north  of  MemphLi,  and 
which  indoee  and  traTene  the  tract  called  the  I/elfta»  waa  . 
called  ^gyptna  Inferior,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  while  the  country 
to  the  sonth  of  it  waa  distinguished  as  ^;::^ypti]e  Superior,  or 
Higher  Egypt.  In  after  years,  Upper  Egypt  was  diTided 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  &om  east  to  west»  near  the  28th 
parallel  of  north  latitude :  of  these  the  northern  part  wal 
called  the  Heptanomis^  or  district  of  the  Seven  Nomea  or 
Provinces,  while  the  soathem  part  was  called  Thebais,  or  the 
Thebaid,  ttom  its  chief  town,  Thebes.  These  diviriona  with 
Lower  I^gypt  conespond  veij  doeely  with  the  Upper,  Middle^ 
and  Lower  £^ypt  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  little  that  is  veiy  clear  or  certain  in  ligyptian  hi» 
tory  until  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  King8»  and  even  then 
tiiere  is  much  that  is  obscure  and  vague  until  we  reach  the 
time  of  Psammctichus  (685  B.C.),  one  of  the  twelve  kings  whi^ 
then  reigned  in  Egypt  over  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  man  asserted  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  kings  of 
the  country,  and  united  the  whole  of  li^iypt  under  liis  sway^ 
much  as  i^bert  subdued  the  Saxou  kings  of  the  Heptarchy, 
and  rendered  himself  sole  monarch  of  England  ;  but  there  is 
much  to  be  said  before  we  reach  this  point,  when  the  clouds 
of  tradition  are  wholly  dispelled  by  the  brighter  sunlight  of 
reliable  narrations. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  Egypt  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus  and  Diodonis, 
and  the  Egyptian  historian,  Manetlio.  The  narratives  of  the 
Greek  writers  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Manctho,  and  it 
is  thought  that  Herodotus  was  purposely  deceived  by  the  •  § 
Greek  priests  in  much  tliat  he  relates.  To  show  how  little 
dependance  can  be  placed  ou  the  (hite.s  assigned  to  events  in  . 
the  early  part  of  ancient  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  era  of  ^lenes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
mentioned  by  the  above  historians,  is  lixed  at  1^717  B.C., 
neatly  three  hundred  years  belbie  the  birth  of  Ham>  accord- 
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ing  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  Bible,  by  whose  descendants 
Egypt  was  settled.  The  discrepancy,  however,  will  not  tend 
to  tlirow  the  slightest  discredit  on  the  latter  when  we  remem- 
ber how  prone  all  nations  are — especially  eastern  nations,  tho 
('hinese  for  example — to  assume  dates  for  the  commence- 
mout  of  their  national  history  that  would  carry  us  back  to 
periods  far  anterior  to  the  starting  point  in  the  world's  history, 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  Holy  Writ,  and  which  is  gene- 
lallj  leceived  by  chronologists. 

By  Manetho  it  is  asserted  that  twenty-five  dynasties  of 
i^gyptian  kings  leigned  in  the  country  prior  to  the  tocesaioa 
of  Bnmmetidiiity  who  hat  been  already  mentioned.  Some 
of  these  dynasties  were  contemporary,  that  is  to  say,  the 
kings  of  one  dynasty  were  ruling  over  one  part  of  Egypt 
while  those  of  another  were  mUng  at  the  same  time  over 
another  part.  To  add  to  the  difficoltyand  confusion  that 
these  dynasties  occasion  is  the  want  of  their  r^gnlsr  ancoesston. 
Thus  before  the  second  dynasty  had  come  to  a  dose,  the 
fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eloTenth  had  began  in  other  parts  of 
the  conntry.  This  will  be  understood  by  referring  once  more 
to  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  seven  dynasties  or  lines  of 
kings  were  in  power  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
En^and.  But  the  dynasties  of  E^gyptian  kings  are  even  more 
complicated  than  thi^  for  in  some  instances  the  ikther  is  made 
the  last  of  one  dynasty  while  the  son  is  constituted  the  first 
of  the  dynasty  that  immediately  succeeds  it,  without  any 
good  or  particular  reason  for  the  arbitmy  separation. 
Neglecting  any  close  consideration  of  ti  e  dynasties,  it  will 
help  us  to  remember  that  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  so  it  was  in  £>gypt  in  early  times  subsequent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  country  ;  and  that  although  the  land 
was  divided  into  two  great  kingdoms,  Upper  nnd  Lower 
IJgypt,  yet  it  is  certain  that  ]uAiy  kingdoms  existed  in  diUcr- 
ent  parts,  the  capitals  of  whicli  were  This  (now  Abydos), 
Memphis  (now  Cairo),  Elephantine,  Hexadeopolis,  and  Thebes 
in  Upper  Eg}'pt,  and  Xois  in  Lower  £^;ypt. 

Followiiig  iMr.  Edward  Lane's  arrangement  of  the  dynasties 
of  tl'e  early  kings  of  Egypt,  it  appears  that  the  first  of  these 
of  whom  we  have  any  record  was  tho  Thinitc  line,  whose 

£»wer  was  established  at  This,  2717  D.c.  (?),  in  the  persun  of 
enes,  and  that  about  2050  n.c.  (?),  the  iMemphite  line  of 
>^^aicha  was  established  at  Memphis.   Tho  last  kings  of 
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tbese  lines  were  driven  ont  simultaneously  about  20S0  RC.» 
by  the  Shepherd  Kinj^s  as  they  are  called  ;  Imt  before,  thia 
happened,  other  potty  kingdoms  had  been  erected  at  Elephan- 
tine about  2440  b  c,  at  Herarlcopolis  about  2200  B.C.,  and  at 
Biospolis  or  Thebes  about  the  same  time.  The  I)iospolit« 
kings  seem  to  have  maintained  thcmst'lves  with  more  or  less 
success  against  the  Shepherd  Kings  throughout  the  time  of 
their  supremacy  in  Egj'pt,  and  to  have  made  head  against 
them,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  country  about  1525  b.c 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  date>  assigned  to  the  first  of 
the  Tliinite  and  Moraphite  kings  are  prior  to  that  at  whicli 
E(zypt  is  conceived  to  have  been  settled  according  to  th«* 
chixinolngy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  a«Jsertion  of  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Diospolis  ever  the  Shepherd  Kings  probably  took 
place  at  a  later  period. 

All  historians  agree  in  naming  Menes  as  the  first  king  who 
ruled  in  Egypt.  His  capital  was  This  (now  Abydos).  In 
his  time  Lower  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  better 
than  a  hage  marsh,  which  is  incredible.  He  is  credited  with 
haTing  altered  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  was  pfeyiouBly 
mora  to  tlie  westward,  at  the  loot  of  tbe  Libyaii  hills,  and 
wHli  liaving  foaaded  Meiiijilii&  Itie  poflsiUe^atliefoiiiided 
Hub  atj  aiid  placed  there  at  lieeioy  one  of  his  sons^  or  a 
ooUe  of  his  comt^  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Mem« 
phlte  kings,  a  new  line  that  soon  became  independent  of  the 
parent  kingdom.  The  power  of  his  saecoosoro,  although  they 
retained  their  kingdom  nntil  the  invasion  of  the  Shepheid 
Kings,  seems  to  have  paled  beneath  thesapeiiar  might,  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  kings  of  Memphis. 

To  some  of  the  Memphite  monaichs  is  ascribed  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pyramids  of  6iseh»  huge  pointed  etnietores  of 
stone^  having  four  aides,  in  the  diape  of  an  equilateral  triangle^ 
and  rising  horn  a  square  base,  that  are  still  standing  in  the 
plain  that  lies  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Cairo,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Egyptian  capitaL  One  of  these  Memphite 
kings,  Shura  by  name,  who  lived  about  2448  b.c.  (Y)  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lane,  is  shown  on  some  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  conflict  with  men  dressed  in  the  flowing  robes  of  Asiatics. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  identical  with  the  king  called 
Osymwiyas  by  Herodotus,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  his 
arms  into  Asia  and  conquered  the  Bactrians.  Among  his 
sueceasoiSy  about  2352  B.a  0),  were  two  brothers,  Staphis  and 
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8eDSuphis,  who  reigned  conjointly,  and  bnilt,  the  former  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  the  latter  the  next  in  size,  known  as  the 
Second  Pyramid.  It  is,  however,  considered  by  good  authori- 
ties, that  theee  brotiim  who  abaied  the  thione  were  joint 
builders  of  tiie  Greet  Pyxamid,  and  that  the  Second  Pyramid 
was  boilt  by  Sbafia,  one  of  the  ELephantine  kings,  who  were 
kinsmen  of  the  kings  of  MemphiSi  and  buiied  their  dead  in 
the  common  bonal  place  of  their  race.  Snphis  and  Sensaphie 
are  supposed  to  be  the  Cheope  and  Cephrenes  of  HerodotuSt 
or  according  to  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  Elephantine 
mtauuchB.  Shafta  may  be  the  Cephrencs  of  Herodotos.  The 
reign  of  Osymandyas  is  placed  by  the  chronologists,  XJsiher 
and  Lenglet,  aboat  2100  aa,  and  that  of  Snphis  or  Cheops, 
by  some  at  apetiod  anterior  to  this,  and  by  others  as  late  as 
1082  B.O.  However,  as  it  has  be^  ezj^ined,  nothing  can 
be  said  with  certainty  of  the  eyents  ascribed  to  this  er%  and 
the  dates  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  The 
third  and  smallest  of  ti^ese  Fjrrunids  was  bnilt  by  Menoheres, 
called  Myoerinus,  by  Herodotus.  Part  of  the  case  in  which 
his  mmnmy  was  enclosed,  was  found  in  this  pyramid,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  last  of  the  Mcmphite  monarchs  was  a  queen  named 
Nitocris,  who  is  said  to-have  been  an  Ethiopian,  but  was  pro- 
bably of  Ethiopian  extraction  by  the  motliers  side.  Her 
brother  had  been  miirdored  by  some  of  the  Memphitc  nobles, 
who  subsequently  raised  her  to  tlic  throne.  Extremely  beau- 
tiful in  face,  and  of  a  most  graceful  iig^ire,  tliis  woman  was 
cmel  and  \indictiye  in  disposition.  She  showed  no  gratitude 
to  her  brother's  murderers  for  placing  the  sceptre  in  her 
?n^sp,  but  avenged  his  death  in  the  most  savage  manner.  At 
^e  iuYBsion  of  the  Slicpherd  Kings  she  lost  her  throne  and 
kingdom,  and  possibly  her  life. 

Ho  further  mention  need  he  made  of  the  kings  of  Elephan- 
tine and  Heracleopolis,  the  kingdoms  of  both  came  to  an  end 
in  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  no  king  of  any  cele- 
hrity  sat  on  the  throne  of  either  kingdom,  unless,  as  it  has 
heen  conjectured,  it  was  Shafra  of  Elephantine,  who  built 
the  Second  Pyramid  at  Memphis,  and  was  the  Cephreues  of 
Herodotus.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  student  that  the 
early  liistury  of  Egypt  is  based  almost  entirely  on  conjecture, 
and  although  the  dates  that  art;  '/won  are  ])iT)bably  not  far 
from  correct,  it  must  hv^  home  in  mmd  that  they  are  appxoxi* 
mate  only  and  not  absolute. 
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2,  FBOM  Ta£  INVASION  OP  THE  81IEPHERD  KISOH  TO  Tii£ 

DO DEC ARCH Y. 

2080  &o.  to  686  B.C. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  who  were  tho  Shcphord 
KiEgs  who  invaded  Egypt,  and  drove  from  tlie  thrune  the 
two  most  powerful  of  the  five  lines  of  native  princes  who 
were  reigning  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  at  the  time?  Mane- 
tbo  says  that  they  were  Phoenicians  and  Arabians,  so  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  invaders  were  tribes  descended  from 
Shem,  who  had  been  driven  westwaxd  from  their  previous 
settlements  by  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  most  likely  the 
Assyrians ;  or  who  had  marched  vestwaid,  lured  thither  by 
the  lost  of  conquest  In  common  wiih  other  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  east  their  attention  had  been  tnnied  chiefly  to 
feeding  and  rearing  cattle,  and  hence,  peihaps,  the  kings  that 
ruled  Egy  pt  after  the  conquest  obtained  the  name  of  Shepherd 
Kings  among  the  Egyptians. 

Whether  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  easily  achieved 
or  aoti  it  is  impossiUe  to  detennine.  The  sudden  and  simnl- 
taneoos  doee  of  the  lines  of  kings  that  had  been  mling  lot 
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many  centuries  at  This  and  Memphis,  seems  to  indicate  that 
Lower  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  comers  alter  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
struggle,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  bo  supposed  that  the  native 
princes  yielded  without  an  attempt  to  defend  tlieir  thrones 
and  capitals  against  the  invaders.  That  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  This  and  Memphis  was  on  the  decline  is  indicated 
by  the  establishment  of  petty  kingdoms  at  Heracleopolis, 
close  to  Memphis  and  Thebes,  about  sixty  years  before  the 
invcision.  As  soon  as  tlie  first  of  tlie  Shepherd  Kings,  who 
was  called  JSaites  or  Salutis,  li;id  establibhed  himself  at  Mem- 
phis by  force,  and  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
he  permitted  the  kings  of  Heracleopolis  and  Thebes  to  retain 
their  dominions  on  payment  of  tribute,  and  even  allowed  the 
fonnation  of  a  new  petty  kingdom  under  native  princes  at 
Xois  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  was  daring  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Shepbeid  Kings  that 
Abrahani  raited  Egypt,  and  it  Ib  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
the  ereDts  recorded  in  GenesiB  from  this  period  to  Joseph's 
death,  took  place  while  the  Shepheid  Kings  held  Egypt  in 
subjugation.  The  date  of  Ahiaham's  sojoom  in  I^ypt  is 
fixed  at  1920  &a  by  the  ehionology  of  the  Bible,  while 
Joseph  was  sold  into  slawj  there  in  1729  B.a,  and  became 
the  prime  minister  of  the  ruling  monarch  about  fourteen  years 
after.  In  1706  ro.»  the  childran  of  Inael  settled  in  Goshen. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Jacob  and  Ids  family  came 
into  Egypt,  Joseph  kid  strict  ii^unctions  on  lus  bretBjen  to 
say  that  thqr  bad  been  accustomed  to  tending  cattle  ftom 
childhood.  It  may  be  that  this  was  done  with  the  Tiew  of 
causing  them  to  be  regarded  all  the  more  &Tourably  by  the 
King  of  £gypt^  whose  ancestors  had  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness. At  ail  events  it  procured  the  Israelites  a  settlement  in 
the  rich  and  fertile  land  of  Goahen,  which  was  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  I^gypt^  and  possibly  prevented  the  king  tern 
sending  them  farther  southward  among  the  Egyptians,  as  he 
would  be  better  able  to  protect  them  in  that  locality,  which 
also  afforded  good  grazing  land  for  their  flocks.  And  it  is 
ognificantly  added,  "  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,"  and  naturally  so,  for  their  oppressors  were  a 
nomad  people  who  had  come  from  the  east. 

The  Shepherd  Kings  held  Egypt  in  subjection  about  500 
yeaiSy  which  fixes  the  time  of  their  expulsion  about  1580|  or- 
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the  time,  aft  all  enadi^  at  wliioli  the  oatiye  prinoea  began  to 
get  tha  better  of  the  kingi  of  foreign  extnetion  that  had  held 
the  kad  ao  lomg  in  tmahloiiL  The  Diospolite  kiBg  who 
eommenced  the  work  of  libeiation  waa  Ainoiria»  a  warlike 
moiMfcTChj  who^  in  addition  to  achieving  the  freedom  of  hia 
eonntiyy  oonqneied  Etiiiopiai  and  rendered  it  trihutaiy  to 
IlgTpt  The  expelled  prinoea  aailed  northwards  and  aetUed  in 
Greece;  lor  it  ia  jaat  at  thia  period  that  Cecropa^  anE^tian, 
is  said  to  haye  come  to  Attica^  and  CadmoBy  a  Phignician^ 
fininded  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

Amoeia  aettled  himself  at  Memphis^  tcuiafeRing  thither 
the  seat  of  power  which  for  him  had  previoufily  been  at 
Thebes.  Joseph  had  died  in  1635  ac,  and  it  is  poerible 
that  this  Diospolite  king  waa  the  "king  that  knew  not 
Joseph,"  for  the  memory  of  the  wiae  minister  would  be 
cherished  by  the  successors  of  the  master  whom  he  served  so 
VttUL  By  hia  direction,  jirobably,  the  laraelitea — ^whohad  in- 
oeased  so  much  in  number  that  the  conqueror  thonght  it 
good  policy  to  enslave  them,  lest  they  should  rise  in  anna  on 
behall'  of  their  old  protectors — were  reduced  to  bondsgOi  It 
moat  have  been  in  the  time  of  thia  monarch,  or  his  immedi- 
ate successor,  that  Moses  waa  bom  (1571  b.c.),  and  in  hia 
court  that  he  was  brought  up.  In  1531  b.c,  the  future 
Jewiah  law-giver  quitted  Egypt,  to  return  to  it,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  forty  years,  in  1491  b.c.,  at  God's  express  command, 
to  bring  his  chosen  people  out  of  bondage,  and  lead  them  to 
the  promised  land.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  king  who 
corresponds  witli  tlic  Pharaoh  of  Exodus,  iu  whoso  reign  tho 
Israelites  quitted  Egypt.  Ko  record  has  yet  been  found  of 
tlii?  event  on  tho  monuments  of  the  country,  or  iu  the 
E'jyptian  tombs,  and  the  diiliculty  is  increased  by  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  dates  of  events  and  settling  tho 
identity  of  the  kings  whose  exploits  are  related  by  HerodotiH 
and  Diodoms  with  those  named  by  Manetho,  or  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 

Thus  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Mceria  as  the  king  who 
dug  the  lake  of  that  name  in  the  nome  or  province  of 
Arsenoe,  and  assign  1355  b.c.  as  the  time  at  which  he  was 
reigning.  By  Manetho,  however,  Amenemha  III.,  a  Dios- 
polite king,  is  said  to  have  made  Lake  ^Mceris,  and  to  have 
built  the  labyrinth  not  far  from  it,  which  is  ascribed  by 
HeiodotUB  to  PsommetichuB  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Dode- 
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iCaiohj.  This  king  lived  about  1960  B.a  It  is  diflieali, 
howem,  to  understand  how  he  was  permitted  to  execute 
these  great  works  so  close  to  Memphis,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Shepherd  £iiig%  and  00  iu  fiom  his  own  chief  eity, 

Thebes. 

The  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  said  to  have  conqneied 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  to  have  earned  his  anns  to 
the  Ganges  and  the  Danabe,  and  who  reigned  (accoiding  to 
Lenglet)  about  1618  B.O.,  is  supposed  to  be  either  Sesetieeen 
III.,  a  Dioapolite  king  who  reigned  about  2000  B.O.,  or 
iSethos  or  Eameses  11. ,  of  later  times.    Then  wn,  howetver, 
no  £^;7ptian  king  who  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as 
Sesostris  is  said  to  have  done  by  the  Greek  historians.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  these  things  to  show 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  the 
old  Greek  ^vritem  about  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
it  will  be  better  now  to  confine  onieelm  to  facts  relaU  >i  by 
Maneiho  or  deduced  ftom  the  monumental  reooxda  of  the 
eountfy. 

Amosifl,  the  conqueror  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  rendered 
Ethiopia  tributary  to  Egypt,  and  his  immediate  successors 
extended  their  autliority  over  Mesopotamia  and  the  inter 
vening  countries  to  the  south  of  Canaan.  The  kin| 
who  bore  the  title  of  Amenoph  III.— one  of  the  later  king 
of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Amosis — is  supposed  to  tic 
Memnon  of  the  Greeks.  Colossal  statues  to  his  memoi 
are  still  standing  at  Thebes.  I  Vfore  this  king,  came  two 
the  same  name,  and  lour  tlrnt  bore  the  name  of  Thothm 
Thothmes  IIL  is  said  to  liavc  been  the  king  who  acqor 
autliority  over  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  as  far  as  the  heaiC 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  Kin^s,  "wl: 
power  was  probably  abridged  rather  than  extinguished  entS 
by  Amosis,  qiiittcd  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho,  in  iho  1 
of  Thothmes  IV.  iljnenoph  IIL  was  succeeded  by  liin 
Horus,  after  whom  came  Eameses  I.  This  king's  xeif 
supposed  to  have  tenninated  about  1340  B.O.t  but  pxo 
•came  to  an  end  at  an  earlier  date. 

Kameses  I.  was  succeeded,  after  a  short  reign,  "by  li 
Sethos,  celebmtcd  for  the  "Hall  of  Columns,"  wbicb.  li 
in  the  temple  of  Kamac    He  maintained    tho  cot 
made  in  Asia  by  bis  ancestors,  and  conquered  tlie  JdSt 
the  TsUey  of  the  Qrontes.   His  son  and  saocessoXy  J 
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n.,  snmamed  tho  Great,  is  sujipos'd  to  be  the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks.  Although  there  is  uo  evidence  to  show  that  he 
carried  his  amis  as  far  as  in  attributed  to  Se.sostris  by  Hero- 
dotas,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars,  and 
compelled  the  captives  that  he  took  in  battle  to  execute  many 
great  public  works,  such  as  the  canals  which  intersected  the 
country.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  c^nal 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Ked  *Sea.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  about  12GG  d.c. 

A  time  of  trouble  and  internal  ctiufusion  marked  tlie  timo 
that  intervened  between  Eameses  II.  and  ILimescs  III.,  dur- 
ing which  seviTil  kings  sat  on  the  tlir.»iu'.  It  is  supposed 
that  liiimeses  III.  is  identical  with  the  Kiiampsinitus  f»f 
Herodotus,  and  that  one  of  liis  immediate  predecessors  was 
the  Proteus  of  the  Greeks,  whose  diplomatic  skill  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  legend  of  his  being  able  to  change  his  shape  at 
pleasure.  Proteus  probably  was  Sethos  II.,  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Eameses  IL,  and  the  giand&Uiflr  of 
BameM  UL  The  age  of  Kameses  HL^  who  reigned  about 
1300  B.C.,  W88  notaUe  fbr  Tietoriee  and  succeaBes  alnoad, 
indading  a  Tictory  by  sea  oyer  the  Cietaaa  and  Caxiana.  He 
alao  boilt  some  magnificent  temples  and  a  saperb  tomb  near 
Thebes.  After  him  the  power  of  the  Theban  kingdom  de- 
•dined,  and  was  sabverted  in  point  of  fiurt  by  the  Tanite 
kin^  who  had  founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Tanis,  in  Lower 
^gypt,  abont  1085  &a 

We  now  aniTe  at  a  period  when  the  I^gyptians  came  into 
contact  again  with  the  people  who  had  once  been  their 
aknres.  ijiother  kingdom  had  been  established  at  Babastis, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  about  1009  B.O.,  and  its  kings  «e  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  ori^^  The  fiist  of 
the  line  was  Shiahak.  This  king  married  a  daughter  of  one 
•of  the  Tanite  kinga^  who  had  now  extended  their  power  over 
Thebes.  He  was  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  Eehoboam, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  received  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  into 
JSgypt  in  the  reign  of  the  former  king.  Subsequently  he 
made  war  on  Behoboam,  and  haying  taken  Jemsidem»  plun- 
•dered  the  temple.  AVe  have  now,  as  it  may  be  seen, 
reached  a  point  at  which  fbr  the  first  time  the 
.SIgyptian  chronology  is  uo  longer  doubtful,  for  the 
exact  period  at  which  Shishak  invaded  Judea  can  be  deter- 
mined fsom  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.   Manetho  saya  that 
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he  xeigned  twenty-one  years,  but  if  the  date  of  the  fint  forma- 
tion of  the  Bubastic  kingdom  be  oonectly  given,  Shishak 
must  have  reigned  for  a  much  longer  period  if  he  was  the 
fint  of  its  kings,  and  oonqneied  Judea  in  971  b.c.  The  Jews 
wexe  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Shishak  and  his 
succesBon  for  some  time  befoie  the  yoke  of  £gypt  was  shaken 
ofL 

From  the  time  of  Shishak,  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Judea  and  Western  Asia  seems  to  have  declined  before  the 
growing  might  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  781 
B.C.  a  king  named  T5occhoris,  and  sumanied  the  Wise,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pmdent  legislation,  established  himself  at  Sais, 
in  Lower  Egypt.  His  reign  was  brought  to  a  termination  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  led  by  Sabaco,  or 
Shebek  I.  This  event  happened  in  737  B.c.  The  unfor- 
tunate Bocchoris  is  said  to  have  been  roasted  alive  by  his 
conqueror.  The  successors  of  Shebek  I.  were  Shebek  IL, 
supposed  to  be  the  king  So  who  entered  into  alliance  with 
Hoslieu,  king  of  Israel,  about  722  B.c. ;  and  Tirhakah,  who 
marched  to  the  reliLi  uf  Jerusalem  at  the  bidding  of  Heze- 
kiah,  when  the  city  was  beleaguered  by  Sennacherib  and  tho 
Assyrians.  It  wa.^  when  on  his  way  to  meet  Tirhakah  on  t\i& 
confines  of  Egypt  that  Sennacherib's  anny  wa.s  miraculously 
destroyed  (711  B.O.).  The  rei^  of  Tirhakah  came  to  an  end 
about  704  u.c. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  invasion  of  Assyria  by  Tirliakab, 
which  must  naturally  have  followed  tho  ovL'rt]iri)w  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  and  his  rapid  liight  into  his  own  land,  was  re- 
pelled by  llsarhaddon,  his  son,  who  turned  the;  tide  of  in- 
viLsion  and  carried  it  once  more  towards  the  confines  of  Egyi)t. 
He  was  successful,  it  appears,  in  subduing  the  country,  and 
divided  it  into  twenty  provinces,  each  of  which  he  placed 
under  an  Egyptian  ijrincc.  This  happened  about  680  n.c. 
The  conquest  of  J'^gypt  by  Esarhaddon,  and  the  assignment 
of  tho  provinces  to  native  governors,  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  story  of  the  Dodecarchy,  or  government  of  the 
twelve  kings,  related  by  Herodotus.  These  princes^  he  says, 
divided  Egypt  between  them  after  the  vefeixeiiieiit  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  entered  into  a  league  by  whioh  they  agreed 
to  aifoid  mutual  support  to  eaoh  other  in  esse  of  foreign  in- 
TBsion.  Among  them  was  Psammetichus,  who  "was  suhee- 
qnently  driven  from  his  province  hy  his  colleagues  and  allies* 
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To  revenge  himself  on  them  for  the  wrong  they  had  done 
him,  he  called  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  assistance, 
and  by  their  aid  succeeded  in  makin^j  liimself  master  of  the 
whole  of  R^j^pt.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Psammetichus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Necho,  or  Nechao,  one  of  ihv  SaVte 
kings  who  had  been  depoeed  by  the  £thiopiaii  iSabacOy  hap- 
penad  iu  665  B.a  • 


COBOHOLOOIOAL  SUMMABI. 
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3.  FSaMMSnCHOB  AKD  HO  SnOCSBSOBS. — TBM  PKB8IAN8  IN 

BOTPT. 

665  B.C.  TO  332  b.c. 


The  reign  of  Psammetichiis  was  a  long  and  brilliant  one. 
He  took  Aahdod,  or  A»)tiu»  after  a  mege,  said  to  have  lasted 
ioT  twenty-nine  yean,  and  took  meamues,  by  providing  hiinaelf 
witit  a  laige  number  of  Greek  mercenaries,  to  secnre  the 
country  against  Ibxeign  inyaaion  and  internal  dissensions. 

2—2 
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I'iie  efitablishment  of  an  anny  of  foreigners  on  the  soil  led  to 
a  considerable  migration  of  Egyptian  soldiers  into  Ethiopia, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  He  encouraged  commerce 
with  Greece  and  other  foreign  coimtiies,  and  executed  many 
great  public  woika.  Art  as  well  as  commerce  was  encouraged 
in  £^5t^  under  his  liMtering  care,  and  tha  country  generally 
exhibited  a  levival  of  the  prosperity  that  had  distingniBhed 
the  reigns  of  the  most  able  of  the  Theban  kings.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  considerable  diplomatic  power,  for  towards 
the  doee  of  his  reign  he  pennaded  the  Scythians,  who  had 
entered  Western  Asia,  and  were  advancing  through  the  Holy 
Land,  to  retire  without  entering  Egypt 

On  the  death  of  FlsammetichnB  in  611  B.a,  after  a  long 
reign  of  fiffy-four  years,  the  sceptrs  devolved  on  his  son 
N^o,  called  Phaiaoh-Necho  in  the  Bible.  This  prince 
endeavonied  to  cany  out  the  attempt  of  Barneses  IL  to  unite 
the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Kile  by  a  canal.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  civciunnavigation  of  Africa  was  achieved  in  his  reign,  as 
one  of  his  fleets,  having  sailed  out  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Bah-el-Mandeb,  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  passin.!:;  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  returned  to  i^:ypt  by  the  way  of  iIk*  MoAi- 
terranciin.  Aftor  encountering  the  Jews  at  Mogi'M  ".  when 
their  King  Josiah  wa>  slain,  he  advanced  to  the  Euphrates 
and  took  Carchemish,  which  he  garrisoned  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  frontier  against  tlic  Assyrians.  On  his  return  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Jehoahaz,  and  caused  him  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  l^ypt 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  lie  lo'^t  all  his  Asiatic  dominions, 
for  Nebuchadnezzar — who  had  taken  and  killed  his  tributary 
ally,  Jehoiakim,  to  whom  Xeclin  was  unable  to  hear  assist- 
ance—lecovo  red  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  Egypt  had  so 
long  owned  between  the  Euphrates  and  tJie  river  Egyptus. 

He  was  succeeded  in  595  b.c.  by  his  son  Psammetichus 
II.,  called  Psammis  by  Herodotus.  This  king  was  consulted 
by  the  Greeks  concerning  the  regiUations  of  the  Olympic 
games,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  He  died  in 
589  B.C. 

His  son  and  successor,  called  Ajiries  by  Herodnfus,  and 
Pharaoh-Hnplira  in  Holy  Writ,  w;vs  a  warlike  prince,  who 
rcfjumed  the  war  against  tlin  Labylonians,  and  also  employed 
his  loxces  against  the  Tynans^  Sidonians,  and  Cypuots.  The 
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defeat  of  an'  anny  of  Elgyptians,  wHeli  he  had  sent  agiiiiat 
the  Gxeek  colony  of  Cyiene,  on  the  north  coasfc  of  AMch, 
csnaed  consideiable  diacontent  tfaioaghout  the  conntiy,  and 
the  natiye  troopa  matinied.  They  placed  at  their  head 
Amasis,  one  ef  his  generalsy  with  the  title  of  king.  In  the 
conJQict  that  ensned  Apnea  was  vanquished,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  naoiper,  who  ordered  Mm  to  be  strangled.  It 
is  suppoeed  by  some  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking  Jcni- 
aalem,  conquered  Egypt,  and  set  up  Amasis  as  bis  vassal,  in 
the  place  of  Apriee,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  invader. 
Apries  fell  in  570  b.c. 

Amaaia  rci^^ned  from  670  b.c.  to  525  B.a  Under  hia 
govenunent  the  country  was  happy  and  proaperona.  He 
built  the  great  temple  of  Xaia  at  Mempliis,  and  gave  the  utmost 
enconiBgemont  to  art  mirl  commorce.  He  conquered  Cj'prua, 
and  rendered  it  tributary  to  Egypt  Ho  had  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  granted  many  important  privi- 
l^es.  Having  by  some  means  exasperated  Cambysps,  the 
Persian,  Amasis  was  threatened  with  an  inva$iou  by  that 
prince.  Previously,  however,  to  the  ooninionconicnt  of  tho 
impending  <:t< nu  Amasis  died,  and  lefb  a  distracted  kingdom 
to  his  son  I'sammenitus. 

Scarcely  had  Psammenitus  assumed  tlio  ensic^ 
of  royalty,  when  Cambyses  appearod  on  ilw  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  with  a  powerful  army,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Pclusium,  A  severe  engagement 
aft-erwards  took  place,  in  which  th<'  Egy])tian3  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Those  who  escaped  tho  slaughter  fled  to 
Memphis,  where  they  were  besieged  and  compelled  tn  surrender 
to  the  Persians,  who  put  a  great  number  of  tlie  Egyptian 
nobility  to  fleath,  and  took  Psammonitus  captive.  Cambyses 
gave  him  his  liberty  ;  but  Psamnienitus  thirsted  for  revenge 
on  his  conqueror,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  Being  detected,  he  was  condeinuod  to  death,  and 
expired  after  a  dismal  reign  of  six  mouths,  and  a  short 
captivity.  Cambyses  pillaged  and  laid  waste  all  Egypt,  and 
caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  indig- 
nities, and  finally  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.  Ife  also  burnt 
the  Theban  temj»Ies  ;  and  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  across 
the  desert  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ;  but  all  th^*se  perished  to  a  man  in  a  terrible  sand 
fitonn  (524  fi.c.}.    After  this  he  killed  a  calf^  which  tho 
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ISgyptians  alleged  to  "be  the  god  Apis,  with  his  own  hand, 
and  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scourged.   These  severitieB 
made  a  strong  and  dreadful  impression  on  the  minds  of  thft 
wretched  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  z^aided  ihd  Pexaani 
with  tlie  most  irreconcilable  hatred. 

Cambyses  was  succeeded  in  521  rc.  by  Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  Ecjyptians  broke  into  revolt  towaids  the  close  of  his 
reign  (48G  ac),  but  the  rising  was  put  down  two  years  after, 
when  Xerxes  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia.   In  the  reign  d 
Artr^xerxes  I.,  called  Lonc^imamiii  the  Egyptians  agsdn  re- 
volted under  Innni9.    This  prince  maintained  himself  for 
Fome  time  ngainst  the  Persians  ;  but,  though  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Athenians,  ho  was  at  length  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 
and  crucified.    This  terrible  example,  however,  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  dedred  effect.    AmyrUeus  obtained  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  in  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (414  b.c.), 
and  reigned  for  six  yean  at  Sn's.    After  Amyrtous  four 
native  princes  wore  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  but  their  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  was  always 
precarious.  The  fii-st  of  these  was  Achoris  (408-3S7  b.c.),  and. 
the  second  Nectanebo  I.  (387-3G9  B.C.).  Both  of  these  kingB 
successfully  repelled  attacks  of  the  Persians  by  the  aid  o£ 
Greek  mercenaries.  The  thizd,  Tachos  (369-361  n.c),  arranged 
for  the  invasion  of  Persia,  in  concert  with  the  Spartans  an^ 
AtheniattS.    fie  offended  Agesilans,  King  of  Sparta,  b; 
assuming  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition,  and  l\i 
Greek  monarch  withdrew  his  contingent.    ScaTcelv  had  1 
<  [  tiit ted  £!gypt  when  theEgyptians,  groaning  under  the  taxes  1 
had  imposed  on  them  to  raise  and  equip  his  army  and  sub 
dise  his  allies,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  placed  hi^  i 
Nectanebo,  on  the  throne.    When  the  news  reached  TacV 
he  abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Artaxei 
Mnemon. 

Nectaneho  IT.,  who  now  assumed  the  regnl  dignity,  • 
blished  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  A  gosilauB, 
for  some  time  managed  to  maintain  himself  against 
attacks  of  the  Persians.  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  however,  ma 
against  £^ypt  at  the  liead  of  a  laige  army,  and  >vitli 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  toolc 
and  other  strongholds.    Kectanebo,  considerinpc  tl: 
further  resistsnoe  was  hopeless,  collected  all  his  trcasw 
fled  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  attempted,  to 
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Thns  was  fulfilled  thn  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  "  There 

shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Ef]^pt." 

From  tliis  period  Egyi»t  was  a  province  of  Persia, 

till  that  monarchy  was  nuhvorted  by  Alexander  tlio  Great^ 

whom  the  Egyptians  joyfully  xecQiTed  aa  their  deiivuer  fxoBk 

ihe  Fenian  yoke  (332  bjo.). 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMART. 
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4.  LGVPT  CND£R  ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT. — TfiS  FIB8T  FOUR 

PTOLEMIES. 


332  &C.  to  205  Bia 

From  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  332  B,C  until  the  death  of  the  Grecian  conqueror 
in  323  B.C.,  the  country  formed  a  dcjicii'lency  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  Alexander's  ^st  act,  after  liberating  the 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  Persia,  was?  to  found  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  a  neck  of  land  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis 
and  the  sea,  intending  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean trade  with  Africa  and  the  east.  Early  in  331  n.c,  he 
quitted  ^lemphis  on  his  way  to  Pei-sia,  never  to  return  to 
Egyp)t  alive,  although  his  body  was  brought  fjtjm  Babylon  to 
rest  in  a  ruausoleuin  at  Alexandria,  which  afterwards  brcanio 
the  tomb  of  lier  new  kings.  This  city  rapidly  increased  in 
f-izp  and  magnilicence  :  it  was  destined  to  become  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  under  a  new  line  of  princes  of  Grecian  extraction. 

In  the  division  of  Alexander's  territories  among  his  genemlp, 
who  at  fir??t  received  their  provinces  as  governors  only,  to  hold 
them  in  behalf  of  Philip  III.  Aridaius,  Alexander's  nominal 
^ucce^r  in  the  empire,  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy, 
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Tliis  able  general  was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Philip  11.. 
of  Macedon,  but  before  his  birth,  liis  mother  married  Lagus,  a 
Macedonian,  from  whom  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  are  called 
the  Lagidse.    Quarrels  broke  out  among  the  recipients  of  the 
provinces  soon  after  the  partition,  and  bloody  wars  ensued 
before  a  settlement  was  elfected.    An  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  invade  Egypt  was  made  by  Perdiccas  in  321  B.C.,  and  in 
the  following  year  Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  and  annexed  the 
whole  of  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  Phamicia  to  his  dominions, 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
Coele-Syria  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  312  B.C.    Ptolemy  added 
Cyrene  on  the  nortliern  coast  of  Africa  to  his  dominions. 
He  also  took  Cyprus  in  308  B.C.,  but  lost  it  two  years  after- 
wards, his  fleet  being  totally  defeated  olf  the  island  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigouus.    He  wjis  named  Soter 
or  Saviour  by  the  Phodians  for  the  assistance  that  he  rendered 
to  them  against  Antijjonus  and  his  son  before  and  during  the 
siege  of  Ehodes  (305  B.C.).     It  was  about  this  time  that 
Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  and  the  ensigns 
and  emblems  of  royalty.    The  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  B.C.),  in 
which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  allied  troops 
of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  and  aflerwarils  of 
Syria,  and  Lysimachus  and  Cassander  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia respectively,  e'^tablished  Ptolemy  in   the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Ptolemy  was  a  humane  and  tolerant  monarch,  ever  ready 
to  respect  the  religious  views  of  others.  A  great  number  of 
Jews  were  induced  to  settle  in  Egypt  during  his  reign,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Alexandria. 
He  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  it  was  he  \v  ho 
built  the  famous  lighthouse  on  the  islo  of  l^haros,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  famous 
library  in  that  city,  which  was  increased  by  his  successors  to 
400,000,  or  according  to  some  writers  700,000  volumes. 

In  285  B.C.,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  Ptolemy 
Soter  associated  with  himself  iu  tlie  government  of  Egypt  his 
youngest  son  Ptolemy,  suruamed  liiiladelphus,  the  son  of 
his  wife  Berenice,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  sons  aqa 
by  his  wife  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater.   The  ***** 
aged  monarch  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  leaving  be- 
hind him  an  illustrious  example  of  prudence,  justice,  aud. 
clemency,  which,  few  of  Lis  successors  attempted  to  imitate. 
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His  son  and  successor,  Ptolemy  IL,  wnssurnamed  PliilaJel- 
phus,  or  *'  the  Brother-loving,"  in  irony,  because  he  caused  two 
of  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  iloath  at  the  commencement  of  his 
rtign  for  exciting  insurrection  in  difierent  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions. His  foresight  gave  him  a  correct  anticipation  of  the 
future  grandeur  of  the  Roraaus,  to  Avhom  he  sent  ambassadors, 
mnd  from  whom  he  received  otli'^s  in  n'turn.  Like  his  lather 
he  encouraged  the  cidture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  pro- 
tected those  by  whom  they  were  cultivated  :  he  made  diligent 
search  for  books  with  which  to  enrich  his  hbmry,  and  for 
paintings  and  drawings,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
He  ms  powecfnl  by  hmd  and  sea,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
efwnintfirra  thmii^  tlie  Bed  Sea  with  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
eiiicoiilof  Araeaas&r  as  Madagascar;  and  with  all  Uie 
comiixiea  on  the  aearboaid  of  the  Meditenaneaa.  Ko  notable 
wm  weie  earned  on  by  him,  bat  a  lemaikable  woik  waa 
done  in  hia  reign  at  Alexandria — the  tianalation  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek  by  seventy-two  Jewiah  elders,  whicb,  from  tho 
Boaiber  of  tranalatQn  engaged  on  it,  is  known  to  tiiia  day  aa 
tlie   Septoagint."   He  died  247  aa 

Ptolemy  U.  waa  aaeceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  IIL» 
snmaiaiBd  EaetgeteBy  or  **  the  Bene&ctor."  lliis  prinoe  no 
sooner  obtained  the  crown  than  he  commenced  a  anoeeasfol 
war  against  8yiia»  to  avenge  the  death  of  hia  sister  Bssenioe, 
who  had  manied  Antiochos  Theoe,  king  of  Syria,  and  had 
been  poisoned  by  hia  second  wife  Laodice,  to  many  whom  h» 
had  divorced  Berenice.  On  hia  return  from  thia  expedition, 
he  brought  back  many  idols  and  stataes^  and  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  that  Cambyses  had  formerly  carried  from  E^ypt* 
It  was  for  this  that  he  received  the  name  of  Eoeigetes  fnm 
the  Egyptian  priests.  He  seems  to  have  been  sucoessfdl  as  a 
general,  and  might  have  completely  subverted  the  empiie  of 
the  Seleucidie,  or  the  Syrian  monarcha,  had  he  not  been  com- 
pelled to  return  and  abandon  the  expedition  to  quell  some  in- 
ternal disturbances  at  home.  Subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  this  prince  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Alexandrian  library.  He  died  in  222  b.c.,  having  been  poi- 
aoned,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  son  and  successor,  Ptolemy  IV.^ 
who  in  ironical  allusion  to  the  criino  of  parricide,  of  which 
he  wa-^  sui<pected,  was  called  Philopater,  or  "  Father-loving." 

Ptolemy  I  V.  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  dissolute 
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prince,  and  of  tho  cruelty  of  his  disposition  there  is  onforta- 
nately  no  room  for  doubt.  At  the  instigation  of  his  prime 
minister  Sosibius,  he  caused  his  biother  Magaa  to  he  pat  to 
death ;  and  this  aot  of  harloxity  was  fiillowecl  by  the  mnxder 
of  his  undo  Lydmachus,  hia  mother  Beienioe,  and  his  sister 
Anioney  who  was  also  his  wi&  Qeomjenes,  king  of  Spaita, 
to  whom  Eaeigetes  had  given  an  aqfinm  in  Egypt,  opposing 
the  murder  of  Magas,  ineuired  the  suspicion  of  the  king  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Having  eflfocted  his  escape,  he  and 
his  foUoweiB  endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt^  for 
which  tiiey  were  put  to  death. 

In  219  B,o.  the  province  of  Code-Syzia,  which  belonged  to 
^gyp^  w  attacked  and  occupied  by  Antioehua  the  Great. 
Ptolemy  IV.,  who  appeals  to  have  been  an  able  general, 
marched  against  him  to  recover  the  lost  province^  and  totally 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Baphia^  near  Gaa, 
217  9.a,  after  wUeh  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  were  onoe 
more  aelmowledged  to  be  dependeneiea  of  Egypt. 

On  hie  return  from  this  expedition,  the  IJgyptian  king 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  urged  by  curiosity,  attempted  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  in  diraegard  of  the  remon- 
atranccs  of  the  high  priest.  Just  as  he  ^vai^  about  to  enter  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  terror,  and  fell  trembling  to 
the  earth.  In  revenge  for  his  humiliation  and  the  fancied 
insult,  he  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
as  soon  as  he  re-entered  Alexandria,  and  sentenced  a  [jjeat 
many  of  them  to  be  trodden  to  deatli  by  elephants.  When 
the  hugi>  beasts  were  let  loose  on  the  trembling  priaonera,  tb^ 
turned  the  whole  of  their  rage  on  the  spectators,  soldierB,  and 
iissistants,  of  whom  they  destroyed  a  great  number.  This, 
together  with  some  singular  appearances  in  the  air^  so  terrified 
Philopater,  that  he  liberated  the  Jews,  and  publicly  acknow* 
lodged  the  power  of  their  God. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Romans  renewed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  bad  been  fonnerly  concluded  with 
Eiiypt.  Pt(>l( my  IV.  died  in  i!05  B.c.  Although  his  cruelty 
rencU'ied  him  an  oltjcct  of  dread  to  his  friends  and  people, 
and  bis  intempci-anco  was  so  ;jre;it  that  it  shortened  his  lite, 
he  is  said  to  have  oncoiira::^ed  Icaniii)j^%  and  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  liave  built  a  niaLrniticent  temple  in 
honour  of  the  (  iicck  |>(  et  Homer,  whose  slatue  was  placed  iMk 
tho  centre  of  the  ediiice. 
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OH&OIkOIOOIGAL  SUMMARY. 
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5.  THE  RI8B  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ROMAN  ASCENDANCY  IN 

EGYPT. 

205  B.C  to  aO  B.O. 

At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  his  son,  Pcolemy  V.,  8U^ 
named  Epiphanes,  or  "  the  inustrions,"  was  only  five  yeara 
old,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  ol'  Syria,  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  entered  into  a  league  to  attaek  I-^ypt  and  her  depen- 
dencies, and  to  deprive  the  child-king  of  his  dominions. 
The  guardians  of  Ptolemy  V.,  in  consequence  of  this  demon- 
stration against  him,  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
Borne,  the  senate  readily  undertaking  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Aatiodnu^  althongli  misupported  by  the  Macedonian  king, 
agiiiist  whom  the  Bomuis  had  declared  war,  marched  into 
Code^yria,  and  ooeuined  that  province  and  Bikiline. 
AwTinni^  however,  to  proaeeate  a  ma  againit  the  Bomana  in 
Aaia  Minor,  he  canaed  hia  daughter  Cleopatfa  to  he  esDonaed 
to  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  promiaiDg  to  leatora  Paleatine 
and  Goele-Syria  aa  her  dowry.  The  marriage  took  pkoe  ahont 
193  &a  Ftolemir  V.  died  in  181  B.at  leaving  three  ehil^ 
dim — Pfcfdem J,  who  took  the  name  of  Philometor,  or  "  the 
Mother-hmng,"  in  gratitude  to  hia  mother  for  her  ahio 
govcnmient  of  Egjpt  during  hia  childhood ;  Ptdem j  ani^ 
named  the  Fhyacon,  or  the  Corpulent^"  and  a  daughter, 
Oeopatia.  It  ia  thooc^  that  he  waa  poiaoned  hy  aome  of 
the  nohlea  of  hia  oouiti  who  foared  that  he  waa  thinking  of 
tddng  their  eetitea  and  heavily  taxing  the  people  to  eaoy  on 
a  war  that  he  waa  contemplating  againrt  Syria. 
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Ptolemy  YL,  called  Philometor,  socceeded  his  tatiiet  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  gnaidianship  of  bis 

mother,  Cleopatra,  who  discharged  with  great  honour 

the  duties  of  the  regency.  At  her  death,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  was  her  brother,  laid  claim 
to  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.    Having  invaded  Egypt,  in  171 
B.ay  hede&ated  Ptolemy  at  Pelusium,  and  afterwards  took  him 
prisoner,  on  which  the  Alexandrians,  supposing  their  sove- 
reign irrecoveiahly  lost,  raised  to  the  tlirone  liis  younger 
^  brother,  Physcon,  with  the  title  of  Ptolemy  VII.    In  169 
*  B.C.  Antiochus  {igaiu  invaded  Egjrpt  on  pretoice  of  restoring 
Philometor  to  the  throne,  but  retired  at  the  command  of  the 
Romans.    On  the  return  of  Philometor,  Physcon  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  high  station  ;  but  the  two  brothers 
afterwards  agreed  to  reign  jointly,  and  to  unite  their  arms 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  again  invaded  £^^t,  in  168 
B.a,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  a  second  time 
through  fear  of  Rome. 

Being  delivered  the  apprehensions  of  a  foreign  eoflmy,* 
the  brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  Physcon  de- 
throned Philometor,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Philometor,  therefore,  repaired  to  Pome,  and  pre- 
^  ^     dented  himself  before  the  senate,  which  passed  a 

decree  for  his  restoration,  and  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  brothers.  By  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment. Physcon  was  acknowledged  king  of  Cyrene,and]E^pt 
and  Cyprus  were  restored  to  Philometor.  Physcon,  however, 
being  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  and  not  satisfied  ^vith  thi» 
division,  repaired  himself  to  Home,  and  obtained  of  the 
senate  a  decree  that  he  should  possess  Cyprus.  He  therefore 
1  Rft  levied  a  numerous  army,  and  attacked  Philometor 
^  J'    in  that  island ;  but  his  forces  being  defeated,  he 

was  taken  prisoner.  Instead,  however,  of  treating 
his  turbulent  brother  with  that  severity  which  his  actions 
deserved,  Philometor  restored  Cyrene  to  him,  and  assigned 
him  some  other  territories  in  lieu  of  Cyprus. 

In  151  B.C.,  Ptolemy  VL,  in  conjunction  with  the  Romans, 
supported  the  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  throne  of 
Syria  against  the  rightful  heir,  Demetrius;  and  in  the  year 
after  Alexander  married  Ptolemy's  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Not 
long  after,  Ptolemy,  alleging  that  ^exander  intended  to 
murder  him,  took  his  daughter  ftom  him  and  gave  her  to 
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Demetrius,  wliom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  Alex- 
ander hastened  from  Asia  Minor,  where  he  then  wa.s,  to  give 
battle  to  I)»  metrius  and  his  supporter.  Ptolomy  and  Deme- 
trius were  victorious  in  an  engai;ement  whicli  took  place  near 
Antioch  ;  cut  the  fonner  died,  live  days  iifter  the  battle,  of 
wounds  received  in  the  action  (14G  B.C.). 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
r>gypt,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession  for  lu  r  son  ;  but 
some  of  the  principal  lords  declariDg  for  Pliyscon,  it  was 
i:gr»}ed  that  the  latter  should  marry  his  sister,  tlie  widow  of 
his  brother,  and  reign  jointly  with  her  dui  in<;  liis  lile,  and 
that  the  son  of  Philometor  should  be  declared  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  Physcon,  however,  had  no  sooner  obtained  tho 
kingdom  by  this  marriage,  than  he  murdered  the  young  prince 
in  his  mothei^s  aims.  Ptolemy  YII.  assumed  the  name  of 
Eaeigetes,  or  ''the  Bene&ctor,"  wMeh  his  subjects  changed 
into  Kakeigein,  or  ''the  Evil-doer,"  with  great  propriety,  for 
he  was  the  meet  crael,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolenuee 
who  ewayed  the  Eg}  ptian  sceptre.  He  firequently  inimdated 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  and  Cyrene  with  blood.  He 
allowed  the  foreigners  who  composed  his  guard  to  plonder 
and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  at  their 
pleaeore.  The  few  that  escaped  fled  into  other  countries,  and 
kit  their  native  land  desolate.  He  then  invited  strangers  to 
re-people  the  place,  and,  by  his  edicts,  admitted  them  to  all 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  the  former  citizens. 

The  Bomans  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  Sdpio 
Afiicanus,  to  visit  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  had      .  o 
been  subjected  to  their  government^  and  to  proceed  ^ 
in  suocession  to  the  courts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Perga- 
muB,  aiid*Bythnia.   Physcon  received  them  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  displayed  before  them  his  riches,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  kingdom.    They  were  soon  convinced  that 
nothing  was  wanted  but  a  prince  of  abilities  and  application 
to  render  SJgypt  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the 
imiverw. 

Physcon  falling  in  love  with  his  niece,  who  was  also  named 
Cleopatra,  but  sumamed  Cocce,  he  married  her,  having  first 
divorced  her  ill-&ted  mother.  That  he  might  deprive  the 
dty  of  Alexandria  of  the  cliief  source  of  its  strength,  he 
ofdered  the  gymnasium  to  he  set  on  fire,  in  which  the  young 
men  were  assembled^  all  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames  or 
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-wm  Blauglitered  by  the  king's  mercenaiy  gnaxds.  The 
People,  howeyer,  obliged  him  to  letire  to  Cyprus 
with  liis  spouse,  and  placed  his  divorced  queen  on 
*  *    the  thione.   Ptolemy  VIL  therefore  ordered  hii 
son  Memphitis,  whom  the  repudiated  Cleopatm  had  home  to 
him,  to  he  put  to  death,  and  his  mangled  limbs  to  be  sent  in 
a  box  to  his  mother.   These  sets  of  cnielty  served  only  to 
embitter  the  people  against  the  tyrant,  and  when  he  landed 
with  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  Cyprus  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the  throne,  Cleopatra  raised  a  poweiM  anny  to 
oppose  Mm,  The  forces  of  Physcon,  however,  defeated  tiioee 
of  Cleopatra,  and  the  Arrant  retained  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  died,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  oppressive  and  iniqnitons  con- 
diiet^  he  was  a  patron  of  literature,  conversed  with  ftcility  on 
aU  Uteraiy  subjects,  and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  libraiy 
with  many  valuable  books.    By  his  nieoe  Cleopatra  he  had 
two  sons — Lathyrus,  so  called  fnm  a  pea-shaped  wart  on  his 
&oe,  and  Alexander ;  and  three  daughters,  Cleopatra,  Selene, 
and  Tiyphnna.   He  also  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Ptolemy 
Apion,  who  became  king  of  Cyrene,  and  left  his  kingdom  to 
tiM  Bomans  at  his  death,  in  96  b.o. 

Ptolemy  VlL  left  the  crown  to  his  widow,  who  might  ap- 
point as  her  successor  either  of  her  sons  she  bought 
proper.    Accordingly,  she  made  choice  of  Alexander,  the 
youngest,  as  being  the  easiest  to  govern ;  but  the  people 
obliged  her  to  reoiU  Lathyros  tarn  Cyprus,  whither  he  had 
fled  for  safety,  and  to  suffer  him  to  participate  in  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  YIII.,  however,  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  regal 
dignity,  before  his  mother  found  means  to  occasion  a  revolt 
among  the  Alexandrians,  who  rose  in  a  general 
J~      tumult  against  their  sovereign,  and  would  have  torn 
him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  fortunately  embarked 
in  a  vessel,  which  immediately  set  sail,  and  carried  him  be- 
yond the  impending  danger.    Cleopatia  instantly  sent  for 
Alexander,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  o£ 
Egypt  as  Alexander  L,  obliged  Lathyrus  to  be  content  witK 
the  isknd  of  Cyprus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais^ 
being  driven  to  the  utmost  extremities  by  Alexander  Jaxi- 
nsBus,  king  of  the  Jews,  sought  the  assistance  of  Lathynxs, 
who  went  immediately  to  their  relief.   But  they,  fearing  th.B.t« 
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the  aDkiioe  of  Ptolen^  VIIL  nui^  psoTa  m  picgiidiflial  to 
thflir  intflMtB  as  tbe  ennutj  of  Alfizander,  molTed  to  velj 
oitaolj  on  their  own  ezartknity  and  not  to  admit  an j  sax- 
iliaziies.  IMhyins,  thenfioie^  initaled  at  their  oondiie^ 
his  anns  agunat  them  aa  imll  as  againat  Alaxandar,  and  do- 
ftatod  the  Jews  with  gnat  aknghter. 

In  the  meantime  Alexander  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolny  YULf  aoffcnd  all  the  reafaninta  of  ikveiy  under 
the  epecioiia  appeaiance  of  aoveveign  anthority ;  and  haTiqg 
endeafouied  to  make  bis  escape  from  Egypt,  the  qneen 
fimed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life^  which  Aierander  tamed 
against  that  of  the  projector.  As  aoon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  censed  hia  mother  to  be  assassinated,  the 
Egyptians  rose  in  a  tnmnlt,  and  drove  him  from  the 


tlmme,  which  they  restored  to  Ptolemy  Will. 
Alexander  endeavouring  to  return  to  Cyprus,  was  killed,  and 
left  n  8on,  who  was  also  named  Alexander.  Lathy- 
ns  died,  after  reigning  eleren  yeaia  jointly  with 
his  mother  in  E^rpt,  seventeen  in  Cyprus,  and 
eigjit  alone  in  Alexamlria  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  fie 
left  a  legitimate  daughter,  Cleopatra,*  called  Berenice,  and 
two  illegitimate  sons,  Ptolemy,  called  Auletes,  or  "  the  Flute 
player,"  and  another  Ptolemy,  who  sahsequentLy  became  King 
of  Cyprus. 

On  the  decease  of  this  prince,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  his 
daughter  Cleopatra ;  but  Sulla,  who  was  at  that  time  dictator  at 
Ilonie,  sent  Alexander,  the  nepliew  of  Lathyrus,  and  son  of 
Physcon,  to  assume  the  reins  of  govcrrnneut.  On  his  anival  in 
Egypt  he  was  persuaded  to  espouse  tlie  princess,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  six  months  before  that  period  ;  l)ut 
Cleopatra  becoming  an  object  of  aversion,  either  on  account 
of  ber  person,  or  her  share  in  the  regal  dignity,  he  cruelly 
assajsainated  her  nineteen  days  after  the  marriage.  After  this 
barbarous  transaction,  Alexander  reigned  a  few  luonths,  but 
rv?ndpred  liimself  so  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  that  they 
expelled  him.  He  took  refuge  in  tlie  city  of  Tyre,  whither 
be  bad  sent  great  part  of  biB  treasurer,  and  where  be  died. 


*  To  obviate  many  obscarities  in  the  Ejgyptian  history,  it  is 
wiry  to  observe  that  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  had  the  nauM 
of  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  females  that  of  Cleopatra,  though  they  were 
dbtiiiguiBbed  from  each  other  by  proper  denominations.  By  somo 
tnitats  Alexander  I.  and  Alexander  U.  are  styled  Ptolemy  IX.  aad 
TMrnny  X.,  hnt  it  ia  lets  oonfunng  to  style  them  at  they  are  called 
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£  J  Ills  lart  will  he  dedaied  the  Bomans  heiis  to  his  maUh 
and  his  domlnioiis.  The  Bomaa  senators,  however,  oonsidend 
the  will  as  invalid,  as  £»  as  it  related  to  the  Ungdamt  hut  aent 
to  Tyre  fbr  the  effecU  which  had  heen  heoueathed. 

The  Egyptians  hestowed  the  crown  on  rtolemy  IX^  caUed 
Anletes,  who,  knowing  that  he  possessed  only  a  eonteited 

title  to  his  new  dignity,  puichased  an  alliance 
^    with  the  Bomans  at  the  price  of  six  thonsaad 

talents,  which  he  could  not  raise  without  hurdening 
his  people  with  veiy  heavy  taxes.  ^Qiis  occasioned  a  gensnl 
discontent ;  and  the  people  at  last  broke  into  open  revolt 

Anletesy  however,  privately  withdrew  torn  Alexan- 
^     dria,  and  went  to  Borne  to  seek  assistance  in 

r^aining  his  kingdomu  This  the  Senate  were  dis- 
posed to  giant,  and  passed  a  decree  lt>r  lus  restoration;  hut 
no  active  attempt  was  made  to  pat  it  in  force  and  easaj  it 
out,  owing  to  the  opposition  shown  by  a  poweriul  party  at 
Rome,  headed  by  Gate,  who  were  altogether  indlspoeed  to 
permit  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Pompey,  how- 
ever, who  favoured  his  cause,  advised  Ptolemy  to  apply  to 
Gabinius,  who  was  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  and  who  under- 
took to  reinstate  the  king  for  the  sum  of  about  two  millions 
sterling. 

In  l^e  meantime  the  Egyptians  had  placed  the  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Auletes,  who  married 
Archelaus,  high  priest  of  Comana,  and  pretended  son  of  Mitb- 
ridates  the  Great.    Gabinius  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  ultimately  Archekus  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Auletes 
ly.     placed  on  his  throne.  Berenice  was  sacrificed  to  the 
^     resentment  of  her  inhuman  father ;  and  most  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  put  to  death  by  command  of 
the  king,  who  confiscated  their  estates,  that  he  might  pay  the 
reward  which  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius. 
Auletes  died  four  yean  after  his  re-establishment  in  the 
kingdom,  and  thirty  after  he  had  first  assumed  the 
^GL    government.  He  left  two  sons,  both  called  Ptolemy ; 
and  two  daughters,  Cleopatn  and  Aralnoe ;  and  he 
bequeathed  Mb  crown  to  his  eldest  son  and  daughter,  whom 
he  commanded  to  many,  and  to  govern  with  equal  authority. 
And  because  they  were  both  under  age  he  recommended 
them  to  the  Bomans,  who  appointed  Pompcy  the  youn^ 
prince's  guardian. 
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Aft  Ptolemy,  the  muoomat  of  Aidetos,  wm  a  mmat,  B>> 
ilimiift,  a  efinnch,  was  appointed  prime  minifttery  and  Aehillas 
eommander  of  the  annj.    Theee  men,  from  eelf-inlerasted 
motiYeey  depnTed  deoptftni  of  her  share  in  the  govenmient; 
This  princess,  therefore,  quitted  the  kin^'dom,  tad  ntiied 
immediately  into  Syria,  where  she  raised  a  powerfiil  amy, 
which  the  led  into  Egypt  ag-ainst  her  husband  and  hie 
miniirtffitt    While  the  troops  of  both  were  in  sight  of  each 
ether,  near  Peliisimn,  Pompey,  who  had  just  loeithe  ^ 
hattle  of  Pharsalia,  was  seen  approaching  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  requeet  permission 
to  enter  his  kingdom.    The  ministen  of  the  idng,  however, 
lenlved  to  put  Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  aeenxe  the 
friendship  of  CflBsar. 

In  the  meantime  Cmsar,  who  had  been  in  close  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  arrived  at  Alexandria  just  as  the  news  of  the  perfi- 
dious ajssassinaticm  reached  that  city.    On  being  presented 
with  the  head  and  ring  of  his  deceased  rival,  he  turned  aside 
with  horror,  and  melted  into  tears.  r;".;ir  drinanded  payment 
of  the  money  which  was  due  to  him  irom  Auletcs  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
i^hould  disband  tlu  ir  armies,  and  appear  before  him  for  the 
decision  of  their  differences.    Havinf^  summoned  a  general 
asf<^mbly,  he  caused  the  will  of  Aiiletos  to  be  publicly  read, 
and  decreed,  as  gii:irdian  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and 
Qeopvitra  Fhould  ivign  jointly  in  Egypt.   Pothinus,  however, 
dreading  the  rf  sr-.ntnient  of  Cleopatra,  requested  Achillas  to 
attack  Ciesar  with  his  army,  and  drive  him  from  the  tro- 
polis.    In  consequence  of  this,  several  actions  took  j)lacc 
ix-twcen  the  Eg>^)tians  and  Romans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
uniformly  victorious ;  and  Ptolemy  himself  wai?  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  in  attf^mpting  to  escape  from  the  conquering  army. 
Csesar  finally  succeeded  in  bestowing  ihv  crown  on  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  loved  very  much,  .and  whom,  through  motives  of 
policy,  he  obliged  to  marry  her  younger  brother,  Ptolemy, 
then  only  eleven  yeai-s  of  age.    At  lengtli,  the  conqueror  of 
Pharealia  tore  himself  from  the  anns  of  the  crafty  Egyptian, 
and  left  with  her  a  son,  called  Caesarion. 

Cleopatra  caused  her  husband  to  bo  poisoned.  After  the 
dfiath  of  (JiBsar,  she  openly  espoused  the  party  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate  ;  but  being  suspected  of  having  aided  Cassius — 
one  of  Ca'sar's  muxdeieEBi  who  bad  eofflined  defeat  and  com* 
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mieide  at  Phflippi — ahe  was  auninioiied  to  appear 
bafoie  UaicAntonyi  at  Tanusyin  Cilida.  Antony^ 
however,  could  not  anmrnon  aoffioient  reaolutioa  to 
raiat  the  fiuoiiiatiiig  channs  of  the  Elgyptian  queen^ 
who  eoon  obtained  an  absolate  authority  over  hinu 

A  misundentanding  having  arisen  between  Antony 
ZZ,   wd  CflBsai^a  nephew,  Ootavian,  the  moet  powerful  of 
the  triumvirate,*  the  former  sailed  into  Italy  with 
two  hundred  ships,  against  his  colleague ;  but  a  reconciliation 
being  effected,  he  married  Octavia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus 
and  sister  of  Ootavian.    Antony,  however,  soon  hastened 
back  to  Alexandria,  where  he  again  indulged,  without 
restraint,  in  every  apecies  of  luxury  and  dinipation. 
'  *  He  conducted  himself  entirely  by  the  counsels  of 
Cleopatra,  and,  at  her  desire,  placed  with  her  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt  her  son  Ceesarion,  whom  she  had  borne  to  CsBsar. 
Antony  also  added  to  that  kingdom  Libya,  Cyprus,  and  Coele- 
Syria.   To  the  three  children  whom  he  had  by  her  he  also 
assigned  kingdoms,  Alexander  being  named  king  of  Parthia 
(which  was  as  yet  unconquered  by  Home),  Media,  and 
Armenia ;  Ptolemy,  King  of  Syria,  Phoanicia,  and  Cilicia ;  and 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Cyrene. 

In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  some  of  his  partisans, 
Antony  declared  war  against  Octavian,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  divoice  to  Octavia ;  but^  instead  of  leading  his  valiant 
soldien  to  the  field,  when  victory  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  he  still  continued  to  banquet  and  revel  with  Gleo- 
patra.   At  length,  Octavian  having  obtained  a  power- 
fbl  foroe^  the  two  hostile  armies  prepared  to  engage, 
and  the  fleets  put  to  sea.   A  memorable  and  decisive 
naval  battle  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf; 
near  Aetimn,  in  sight  of  both  armies.   The  victory  was  for 
some  time  doub^il,  and  was  disputed  with  great  vigour  and 
resolution  ;  but^  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement^  Cleopatxa 
drew  off  the  whole  %yptian  squadron  and  her  ill-&ted  loTer 
immediately  followed  her.   To  complete  the  misfortunea  of 
Antony,  the  army  revolted  to  his  enemy. 

After  many  fruitless  proposals,  Antony  sent  depatieB  to 
demand  life  A  Octavian,  on  the  shameful  condition  of  residing 
at  Athena  aa  a  private  peraon,  provided  Cleopatra  and  her 
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cih3dreii  might  retain  the  guvemraent  of  E<:!^Tpt ;  but  this  do- 
putation  was  eqiiMlly  unsuccessful  with  the  funner.  Cleopatra, 
however,  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  wiili  Uctavian, 
who  insinuated  that  .she  ought  to  abandon  and  even  kill 
Antony,  and  she  at  length  consented  to  deliver  up  to  Iiim  the 
most  important  places  in  Egypt.    Incenseil  at  the  treachery 
of  the  queen,  Antony  wished  to  siicrilice  her  to  his  resent- 
ment ;  but  she  shut  herself  up,  with  two  fenuUij  at-  ^ 
tendants  and  a  slave,  in  a  mausoleum  which  she  had 
baaUt,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  slie  had 
killed  ]ienel£    Immediately  Antony's  -violent  transport  of 
anger  tras  oonverted  into  the  deepest  grief ;  and  he  feU  upon 
hb  ewotdf  and  gave  himself  a  wonnd  of  which  he  afterwaids 
died. 

Cleopatia  having  heard  of  his  desperate  state,  sent  to  in- 
ioxm  hun  that  she  was  still  aUve,  and  wished  to  see  him. 
On  receiving  this  inteUigenee,  Antony  sofTered  his  wound  to 
he  dressed,  and  by  means  of  ropes  was  conveyed  by  the  qaeen 
and  her  two  female  attendants  into  the  apartment  of  Cleopatra, 
where  he  died  soon  alter.  The  qneen  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  in  the  mausoleam,  which  she  would  suffer  no 
pnaon  to  enter ;  but  while  one  of  the  negotiatom  of  Octavian 
engaged  her  attention  with  proposals,  another  entered  the 
window  through  which  Antony  had  been  conveyed.  Finding 
hsnelf  soipriaedy  she  attempted  to  stab  herself  with  aponiaid* 
bat  was  prevented. 

Cleopatia  employed  all  her  arts  to  inspire  Octavian  with 
the  same  sentiments  towards  her  as  had  before  inflamed  the 
hearts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Marc  Antony.  Octavian,  how- 
etver,  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  either  with  her  person  or 
eoiiTeisation,  and  merely  advised  her  to  take  courage,  and  to 
rest  assured  that  his  intentions  were  equitable.  The  queen, 
therefore,  being  convinced  that  she  was  designed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  victor's  triumph,  resolved  to  avoid  approaching 
ia£uny  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  applying  an  asp*  to  her  left 
arm,  sunk  immediately  into  a  lethargy,  and  expired.  Thus 
ended  the  family  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  founder  of  the  Gneco- 
X^yptian  monarchy.  After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  re- 
duced to  a  KomaoL  province^  and  govenied  by  a  procurator 
sent  from  Borne. 

*  A  idiid  of  eagpent  peenliar  to  ^gypt  and  libyai  and  ol  a  vmo- 
nooanalnre. 
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HOLOQIOAL  8UH1UBT. 
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CHAPTER  ILL 
THE  TSaSEB  OV  OAVAAS,  VHODnOIA,  tlBXA.  AHB  AXABU. 

1.  MOAH  AMD  TBJB  UOAiillJfS. 

Lot,  the  progenitoi  of  the  MoaMteSy  was  the  nephew  of 
AbfthaiDy  who  cazried  him  firam  Haian  in  Mesopotamia  into 
tiic  land  of  Canaan,  whence  they  were  compelled  hj  fiunine 
tD  zemove  into  Egypt.   When  they  scpaiated,  Abraham  xe- 
rigned  the  plain  cf  Jordan  to  Lot»  who  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
neighbomhood  of  Sodom,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  itsell 
He  eontinned  to  reside  in  Sodom,  till  the  Deity,  offended  with 
the  umatmal  wickedness  of  the  place,  sent  two  angels  to 
destroy  it.   Flying,  with  his  two  daughters,  from  «  am 
this  execrable  ooiin^,  he  went  to  the  mountains  on 
the  east  of  the  Bead  Sea,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  cave. 
In  this  solitude,  the  two  young  women,  fearing  that  they 
should  die  childless,  contrived  to  have  issue  by  their  father ; 
end  each  gave  birth  to  a  son.    The  child  of  the  elder  daughter 
was  Moab,  the  father  of  the  MoriLites. 

The  descendants  of  Lot  settled  in  the  country  situated  esst 
of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  each  side  of  the  Amon,  from 
which  the}'  expelled  the  giant  race  of  Eiuims.  The  capital 
was  called  Ar  or  Eabboh-Moab.  Their  goyemment  was 
monarchical ;  their  religion,  idolatiy;  and  their  chief  employ- 
ments of  a  pastoral  nature. 

Ralak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  enjoyed  llie  regal  dignity  when 
the  Israelites?  were  encamped  in  a  part  of  their  own  acquisi- 
tions, called    the  plains  of  Moab."    Alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  a  strong  and  victorious  people,  whom  he  was  not  able  to 
resist,  Balak  sent  messengers  to  request  that  Balaam,  -tAro 
a  famous  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  whose  prayers  and 
imj^rt'catinns  the  Moabites  had  great  confidence, 
witiild  immediately  come,  and  curse  tlie  trihes  who  had  occa- 
Rone<i  such  iineai^ine.ss  to  the  kinc(  and  his  counsellors.  After 
some  delay,  arising  from  the  command  of  God  not  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Jxilak,  Balaam  commeDced  his  journey. 
The  ai^s  on  wliieh  he  rodr,  seeing  an  angel  witli  a  drawn 
8w«>rd  in  his  hand,  attempted  three  times  to  turn  out  of  tlie 
way  ;  and,  up-  <n  being  as  often  struck  by  her  irritated  mast(>r, 
God  njii-acuiously  opened  her  mouth,  and  she  expostulated 
with,  him  tor  his  ill-timed  severity. 
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Balaam,  however,  allmed  by  the  piesents  which  had  been 
promised  him,  prepared  to  prononnce  maledictioiiB  against  the 
Israelites ;  but,  contraiytohis  inclination,  he  could  only  bless 
theiDy  and,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Balak,  declared  that 
a  eniee  should  attend  him  who  pieeiuned  to  curse  that  happy 
people.  The  kinfr,  therefore,  commanded  him  to  depart  im- 
mediately; and  Balaam  returned  home,  after  giving  Balak 
and  the  Moabitos  most  wicked  cotmsol  against  IsiaeL 

The  Israelites  having  returned  to  idolatry,  were  chastised  by 
1S43        hand  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  who  kept  them 
in  a  state  of  subjection  during  eighteen  years,  and 
imposed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute.    Ehud^  a  Benja- 
mite,  who  was  sent  to  pay  this  tribute,  killed  Eglon,  and  de- 
1 040  ^^•'^  ^  nation  from  slavery.    During  the  reign  of 
lu^u  j)^yjj^         Moabites  were  subjugv^  by  the 
^'  *     Israelites,  whose  successes  or  misfortuneB  they 
shared ;  and  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  they  became  sub- 
Ma    j^^^  ^  ^®  kings  of  Israel    In  ooigunction  with 
the  Ammonites  they  made  an  unsucceasftil  attack  on 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehojshaphat.    At  length, 
they,  were  intermingled  and  confounded  with  the  great  nations 
whioh  ravaged  those  countries,  where  some  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain  under  the  general  denomination  of  Arabe^  or 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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King     of       Hoab»  |     Israelitos   „  1040 

reigued   1452  i  Judah  invaded  by  the 

Slavery  of  Israelites  to  |    Moabites   896 


2.  AHUON  AND  THE  AMMONITES. 

The  Ammonites  vere  the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the 
oflfopring  of  Lot  and  his  younger  danghter.  After  having 
expelled  the  gigantic  Zamsnmmims,  or  Zusims,  they  "poB- 
sessed  themselves  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Moab,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ammon  and  JabboL  They  were  governed 
by  kings,  and  devoted  their  time  prioeipally  to  agriculture. 
Their  chief  deity  was  called  Mdodb,  and  to  this  idol  they 
sacrificed  their  children. 
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The  Aramonites  wm  fioqaently  eo^iged  in  war  with  the 

Israelites, with  various  success.  They  were  conquered    <  < 
hy  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Jcphthah. 
Nahash,  one  of  thoir  kings,  having  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  the  city  of  Jabesh,  which  he  hcsieged,  the  in- 
habitants (itt 'rrnl  to  surrondor  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
tht?ir  soverr'iL,q].    Xahnsh  answt  rod,    I  will  con^^cut 
to  your  pru]>nsal,  <>r«1v  on  condition  that  every  one 
of  v<">u  Jihall  los(;  his  rii:lit  eve."    The  inhabitants 
a-iked  Kevon  days  to  delibf  rate  on  tliis  terri])lt'  proposition  ; 
but  Hucc'iurs  an'iving,  un<lor  the  command  of  Saul,  the  Imr- 
birian  was  defeated,  and  disappointed  of  his  inhnm^ii 
triumph. 

On  tho  accossiorj  of  Hanun,  son  of  Nabash,  David,  king  of 
Isriel,  st?nt  ambas<arlor.«4  to  him,  with  an  oifer  of 
continiiinf'  that  amity  whicli  ha<l  sultsisted  between  ZZ 
him  and  the  lat»'  king.    Hanun,  pei-suaded  by  his 
iimt'r.int  cohhsm  llrT.=;,  treated  the  ambassadors  in  the  most 
<ontf'm]>tn«>ns  manner,  and  sf^it  them  Imck  to  their  ma.ster. 
Thi.-i  ba:-*-  and  nniimtefid  conduct  occasioned  a  war.  %ma 
Tin-  Ammonites  appealed  to  the  Syrians  f»)r  aid,  jjn* 
which  was  at  first  granted,  hut  ultimately  with- 
drawn.   The  war  U^rminated  in  ihr  df^tniction  of  Hanun 
and  the  capture  of  his  capital,  Rabbah-Ammon.    In  the  time 
of  Judas  Maccabf  us,  the  Ammonites  reappears  1 ;  but  xgtA 
at  length  their  city  Jasscr  was  burnt  by  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried  into 
captivity,  and  held  in  slavery  hy  their  capton  or  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Ammonites  were  again  a  nnmerons  nation ; 
hnt  towards  the  oondnsionof  that  period  their  name  vanished, 
and  losing  all  diatmctnesa  of  nationality  they  were  blended 
irith  the  Arabians. 
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3.  MIDIAN  AND  THB  MIDIAKITBS. 

The  Midiaiiites,  who  were  the  descondants  of  Midiau,  the 
IftKo   fulirth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  his  wife,  in- 
^     habited  a  tract  of  country  in  Arabia  Petraea,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea,  tlie  Kod  Sea,  and  Idumea. 
Their  situation  rendered  them  shepheixb  and  merchants.  The 
former  led  a  wandering  life,  and  dwelt  in  movable  tents. 
The  latter  also  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  caravans, 
leaving;  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  the  women.    The  Midian- 
ites  were  famous  for  their  camels.    Their  form  of  government 
seems  to  have  been  monarchical,  for  kings  and  princes  are 
1M1    ^'^"'^^  among  them.    Their  religion,  which  was  at 
first  pure,  subsequently  became  tinctured  with  ido- 
latry.   JctliiOy  whose  daughter  Moses  married,  was 
a  priest  of  Midian. 

The  Midianites  took  p.vrt  with  the  Mnabites  in  inciting 
14.fi9    Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  :nid  for  their  conduct  they 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Israelites,  and  their  wives 
and  children  sent  into  slavery.    Recovering  their 
strength  and  territory,  in  after  years  they  oppressed  the 
1 0dli   ^^^^^^^^  >        were  linally  conquered  by  Gideon, 
after  they  had  kept  the  childi*en  of  Israel  in  servi- 
tude for  seven  years.    After  undergoing  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Midianites  were  intermingled 
and  lost  in  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  Arabia. 
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4.  BDOM  AND  THB  XD0XITE8. 

The  Edoniites,  who  were  the  posteiity  of  Esau  or  Edom, 
HQoa  ^^^^      0^  Isaac  and  Eebekah,  inhabited  a  tract  of 
~~      territory  situated  between  Midian,  the  Biver  Jor- 
•    dan,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    Their  cities  were 
built  upon  inaccessible  rocks,  and  very  strongly  fortified* 
They  were  a  proud,  unsociable,  and  imperious  people.  They 
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kept  on  foot  namerous  forces,  and  possessed  a  greai  nuinbiT 
of  aaned  chariots.  They  carried  on  a  great  commerce  by 
the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  ]>rinci- 
pally  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Being  the  descendants  of  Isaac, 
they  pmenred  the  practice  of  the  rite  of  circumciKion,  and  the 
wonhip  of  one  God,  with  the  exception  at  aome  idolatrous 
ceiemonics,  by  which  their  maintenance  of  the  trae  futh  was 
impaired.  Their  form  of  government  waa  at  first  patriarchal, 
but  afkerwarda  that  of  an  electiTe  kingdom. 

Though  the  Edomites  were  the  descendante  of  Isaac  hy 
Esao,  and  the  Jews  descended  from  the  same  father  by 
Jaooh^  these  two  nations  were  ever  at  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  antipathy  which  Esau  constantly  maintained 
(gainst  his  brother  Jacobs  for  definuding  him  of  his  birth- 
Qght,  is  well  known;  and  the  same  sentiment  seems  to  have 
become  hereditary  among  their  descendants,  who  were  fie- 
qnently  at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  inhabitants  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites 
to  pass  throngh  £dom  on  their  way  to  Canaan. 

Saul  made  war  upon  them,  and  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  after  conquering  the 
Philistines;  and  David,  his  successor,  -tfiAn 
made  them  tributary  to  him,  after  conquering  them,  ^^^^ 
oQQ    and  ]>]acing  garrison  in  their  land.  Ama- 

zi  ilj.  king  of  Jiulah,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  in  th^'  Valley  of  Salt;  and  subsequently  they 
were  conquered  by  N<  bucliadnczzar.   At  length  the  ^oq 
Kdomitfff  were  finally  reduced  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  compelled  them  to  embrace  the  Jcwisb  reli- 
gion ;  and  their  name  was  entirely  lost  in  that  of  their  con- 
querors. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Edom  is  called  IduniaBa  by 
the  Eoman  philosopher  Pliny,  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo, 
and  other  ancient  writers. 
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5.  AUALEK  AND  THE  AMALEKITES. 


The  Amali'kitcs  are  supposoil  ])y  some  to  bo  doscended 
from  Amaleki  ike  son  of  Esau'a  tot-born,  Elipbas  hut  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  existing  at  a  far  e«irlier  date 
(about  1917  B.C.),  and  tbe  Arabians  liave  a  tradition  tbat 
they  sprung  from  Amalek,  a  son  of  Ham.  Tlioir  arts, 
sciences,  and  trade,  were  probably  similar  to  tbo.se  of  thoir 
neighbours  the  Edoniites,  Egyptians,  and  other  peoi)Ie. 
Their  form  of  government  Wiis  monarchical;  and  llieir 
general  character  was  that  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  nice. 
They  liad  attained  to  such  a  hciglit  of  power  ami  niagniti- 
cence,  tliat  Balaam  calls  them  "  the  first  o['  the  nations  but 
the  God  of  Israel  decreed  that  their  udiue  should  be  put 
out  under  heaven." 

Perpetual  wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  especially  with 


the  Jews,  insensiltly  ruined  the  Amalekites.  They 
were  deleatcd  liy  the  Israelites  at  Bephidim,  wlx-n 


1491 


1249 


on  tlieir  way  to  the  promised  land,  and 
just  after  they  had  quitted    Egypt.    They  were 
defeated,  with  the   Midianites,  by  Gideon;  and 


subsequently  Saul,  at  the  head  of  a  vi(!torious  army, 
i-avaged  their  country,  massacred  the  inhabitauta 
without  di.^tinction,  and  took  Agat^,  their  king, 


1079 

B.0, 


prisoner,  instead  of  killing  him  in  accordance  with  God's 
1ARA   conimands.    To  revenge  this  injury,  the  Amalek- 
IVvO   -^^g  reduced  Zikla-'  t(»  a>lies,  and  tt)ok  David's  tw.» 
wives  prisoners.    l)avid  therefore  attacki  d  tlieni  in 
tlu'ir  retreat,  and  slew  most  (*f  thi  ir  lorces.    In  tiie  davs  uf 
Jlezi'kiali,  they  were  ulterly  ikstroyed  or  disper.>ed 
by  the  iSinieonites,  who  took  possession  of  their 
country;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of 
Balaam  :  "  Amalek  was  the  iirst  of  the  nations ;  but  his 
latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever." 
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6.  CANAAN  A5D  THE  GAVAANITia. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  Canaanitee  aze  indnded 
tbe  seven  nations  distinguished  in  the  Scripture  by  the  names 
of  HittiteSy  Jebnsites,  Amorites,  Giigaahites,  Hivites,  F^ris- 
zites,  and  Canaanites  properly  so  called,  who  were  descended 
fiom  Canaan,  the  son  of  Hun.  Those  who  resided  on  the 
sesrcoasts  were  merchants.  In  the  north  was  a  nation  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians.  Those  who  had 
an  inland  sitnation,  were  partly  employed  in  rural  occupa* 
tions  and  partiy  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  Canaanites 
were,  therefore,  shepherds,  hasbaudmen,  soldiers,  artificers, 
and  merchants.  Their  religion  was  undefUed  to  the  days  of 
Abraham,  who  acknowledged  Melchizedek  as  a  priest  of  the 
most  ]]i;::h  God  ;  bat  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  y  had  become 
incorrigible  idolaters,  and  compelled  their  chil  ln  n  to  pass 
throqgh  the  fire  to  Moloch.  They  were  oompn-liendcd  in  a 
grf^at  numbor  of  states  under  subjection  to  chie£i  or  kincji*; 
and  all  public  business  was  transacted  in  popular  adsembiiesL 
The  history  of  the  Canaanites  exhibits  only  a  long  series 
of  wnrs  with  the  Israelites,  by  whom  they  were  commonly 
defeated ;  and  their  defeats  were  always  accompanied  with 
marvellous  and  disastrous  circumstances.  At  length,  op- 
•  pressed  by  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  assaulted  by  the 
powerful  armies  of  PlKinvili  on  the  other,  tlip  remnant  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hiviti's,  I't  riz/it^  -,  and  J^^busites,  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  became  tributary  to  the  Jews,  who  em- 
T'lnyed  them  in  the  most  laboriou><  and  s<'rvil»^  works.  The 
I*}:-' nirians,  however,  were  not  tri1)utary  to  Solomon,  but, 
remaining  fren  in  th«'ir  po^^-cssions  on  the  sea -coast,  gradually 
ro<*^  to  a  great  l)<'i;^'Iit  of  fame  and  prosperity  as  merchants 
and  tratl'T^,  ami  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
tlu^  Mediterranean^  of  which  Carthage  was  the  most  im- 
portant 

7.  PHlLISliA  AND  THE  nilLISTINES. 

This  people  were  descended  partly  from  the  Cashihims, 
and  partly  from  the  Caphtorims,  the  posterity  of  Afizmim ; 
and  having  expelled  the  Avim  or  Avites,  even  to  Gaza,  they 
took  possession  of  the  country  which  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  best,  |)art  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Joppa  and  the  eastern  confine 
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of  Egypt.  Their  most  anciont  forni  of  government  M'as 
admiiiistored  by  kings,  all  of  wliom  wore  dt^uominatod  Abiiiic- 
k  t  li.  lu  the  days  of  Moses  this  monarch}'  wius  changed  into 
an  aristocracy  of  five  lords ;  but  the  sui>rcme  authority  was 
j\gaiu  vested  in  kings,  among  wliom  was  Acliish,  who  reigned 
at  (I.ith  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David. 

The  Pliilistincs  were  a  warlike  and  industrious  people,  and, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  their  manners  ;  but  they  gradually  ilogeucrated 
inti>  all  the  vices  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  became  the  most 
irr<M'(»n(  ilable  enemies  of  the  Tsra^'litc'^.  They  were  greatly 
addicted  to  trade  ;  entertaineil  a  very  I'^'ud  venerati<m  for  their 
deities  ;  and  performed  their  religious  ceremonies  with  much 
pomj)  and  maLjnilicence.  Tliey  possessed  tlu^  arts  and  sciences 
in  common  with  the  most  ingeni<ms  of  their  contemporaries; 
and  to  tliem  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  a  scourge  in  the  hand 
of  God  to  chastise  ids  own  j)eople,  the  Jews.  As  if  the 
destinies  of  these  two  nations  were  continually  to  balance 
each  other,  after  having  nuitually  exhausted  their  strength, 
they  passed  together  uiider  tlie  dominion  of  the  Assyrians. 
From  this  period  the  Philistines  were  tributary  to  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  Ka-^t,  as  they  succr-eded  each  other,  till 
their  total  destruction  was  accnnndished,  wlien  (laza  was 
talxcn  by  Alexander  the  (ireat.  Tlie  ])rincipal  wars  of  tbo 
children  of  Israel  with  the  Philistines,  whicli  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  detail  here,  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  tho 
book  of  Judges,  the  two  Inuiks  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 
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Crura  tAken  by  Alexander             I  Incorporntcd  with  Syria 
th»  Ureat   B.a  332  |    byPompey   B.a  02 

8.  FH^IOU  AND  THB  PH(BNIGUira 

The  original  inh.ibitnnts  of  Plirpnit  ia  wrrf  the  dcscondnnta 
rif  Canaan,  grandson  of  Xnah  ;  but  tlicsc  wore  supplanted  or 
ubsorhetl  by  a  body  of  the  descendants  of  8hem,  wlio  -ttuui 
niigKited  tliithcr  from  Chaldea  about  th^•  time  that  ^^'^ 
Abraham  removed  from  his  native  country,  havini:^ 
^dually  procrM'doil  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
moved  westwanl  until  thev  came  to  the  sliure  (jf  the  Mediter- 
lanean,  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  Great  Sea.    Phoinicia  was 
a  narrow  tract  of  country  lying  between  Mount  Lt^banon, 
which  divided  it — Ccele-Syria  on  the  ea>;t,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  west.    It  was  enclosed  on  the  north  by 
Syria,  and  on  tlie  soutli  by  the  Holy  Land.    8idon  wan  the 
f  i]»ital  ;  and  the  other  principal  cities  were  Tyre,  Aiadus, 
Trip<-.>lis,  Tjyblus,  S;u\pta,  and  iierytus. 

The  Pho'uicians  must  oiiiiinallv  have  been  instnTcted  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  (jod  ;  but,  gra<lually  degenerating, 
they  became  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  The 
principiU  objects  of  their  adoration  were  Baal-Samon,  or  the 
buu  ;  Baal,  whoso  altars  were  usually  covered  with  burnt 
sacrifices ;  Astarte,  to  "whom  drink-ofierings  were  poured  out 
as  to  "the  queen  of  heaven  Melcarth,  the  Tjrnaa  Hefculefl, 
whose  rites  were  perfomed  with  gvettt  solemnity;  and  Tham- 
maz,  or  Adonis,  the  fiivoiurite  of  Astarte. 

The  Fhcenieiana  either  invented,  or  materially  improved, 
the  excellent  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Their 
glass,  purple,  and  fine  Hnen  were  the  prodacts  of  their  own 
country  and  invention.  They  were  so  well  skilled  in  aichi- 
teetuB  that  Solomon  requested  their  assistance  in  the  erection 
of  his  magnificent  temple.  They  engrossed  the  commerce  of 
aU  the  western  hemisphere,  and  planted  colonies  in  nnmerons 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Among  these  were 
Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  Gades,  aftei^ 
wards  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Cyprus  also  was  colonised  hy  the 
Phflenicians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  continued  to  he  a 
Phoenician  dependency  until  it  was  taken  hy  Amasis,  king 
of  I^sypt,  about  550  na  In  navigation  they  were  unparalleled 
to  experience,  skill,  and  intrepidity,  and  even  sailed  as  fiuraa 
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Britain  for  tin.  The  fish,  which  affexded  the  Tynan  purple, 
and  tended  to  enrich  the  inhabitants^  is  now  either  ket,  or 
unknown  to  the  present  natives. 

Phoenicia  was  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  of 
whidi  the  most  considerable  were  those  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Azad.   Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  founded  the  city 
which  bore  his  name.   This  was  the  most  northern 
city  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  country  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  at  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  twelve 
tribes  was  assigned  to  Asher,  with  Tyre  and  the  whole  coast 
southward  as  £ftr  as  the  promontory  of  Carmel ;  but  Asher, 
instead  of  subduing  the  Phoenicians,  was  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  them. 

The  next  Sidonian  monarch  mentioned  in  history  is  Tet- 
ramnes,  who  assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

^        monarch,  or  soon  after  him,  came 
™^    Tennes,  under  whom  the  Sidonians  became  subject 

to  the  Persians.  After  a  while  they  attempted  to 
recover  their  ancient  liberties ;  but  Artaxerxcs  IIL  Ochus 
marched  against  them  with  ail  his  for  vnth  a  determination 
to  subjugate  or  destroy  theuL  While  tho  unsuspecting 
Sidonians  were  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  Tennes 
marched  out  of  tlie  city  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  and 
a  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  Artaxprxes,  who  sentenced  the  citizens 
to  death,  as  authors  of  the  rebellion.  The  other  inhabitants, 
prrceiving  that  the  Persians  were  admitted  within  th^  ir  waUs, 
shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children,  and,  setting 
fire  to  their  houses,  perished  to  the  number  of  40,000.  The 
Sidoninns  rebuilt  the  ruined  city,  and  elected  one  Strato  to 
^  the  throne,  but  ever  after  boi*e  an  uncouquorable  aversion 
MM  to  tlie  Persian  name,  A  few  years  after  their 
calamity,  they  submitted  witlioiit  repu.,'nunc(?  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  ea;^'erly  embracini;  that  uppor- 
tunitv  of  shakiusi  off  a  heavv  and  iletestable  voke.  Strato, 
however,  opposed  this  measure ;  and  Ale:Laudei,  thcxefote, 
deprived  him  of  tlio  erown. 

Tyro  was  an  impurt:uit  city  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan.  The  Tyriaiis  theni-elves  deel:ir»'d  that  it  was  fi>unde<l 
before  2700  n.c.  It  was  built,  in  all  pri^babilitv.  ])y  ih*' 
Chaldean  eiuigrants^  ^00  or  1)U0  yeai-i>  later.    Abibal  is  tiio 
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first  kiDg  of  Tyre  of  whom  history  makes  mention  ;  but  TK4hing 
is  reconlrd  relative  to  his  actions,  or  the  leni;th  i/\|s|» 
of  his  r»ii;^n.    lie  was  succeeded  by  hin  son  Himm 
who,  at  the  rerjuest  of  Solomon,  furnished  that 
prince  with  wood  from  Lebanon  for  buiidmg  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  for  fitting  out  his  tieets. 

On  the  demise  of  Hiram,  the  crown,  according  to  tlie 
Je^iish  historian,  Josephus,  devolved  on  his  sou 
Baleazer,  and  wiis  successively  worn  by  AbdasUirLus, 
Astartns,  ^Vstiirimus,  Phellfs,  Ithobal,  or  Ethbaal, 
Badezor,  Mettinus,  and  Pygnialiun.   Of  these  princess,  Ithobal, 
or  Ethbaal,  was  the  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Alial).  king 
of  Israel    He  was  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who  usui])ed  the 
crown,  and  extended  his  power  over  Sidon  and  a  great  part  of 
Pha-nir  ia.   His  great  grandson,  Pygmalion,  murdered  Sicha'us, 
his  bruther-in-Iaw,  to  obtain  his  treasures,  which,  however, 
Eliza,  or  Dido,  the  widow  (jf  Sicbreus,  concealed  and  carried 
away  in  ships.    She  was  accompanied  by  many  adventured, 
and  sailing  lirst  for  Cyprus,  they  afterwards  steered  070 
their  course  for  Africa,  where  they  landed,  and 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage. 

The  next  king  of  Tyre  mentioned  in  history  was  I^llu^ 
Lsus,  in  whose  reign  the  city  was  blocked  up  by  -^^ 
Sargon,  who  ordered  the  acpieduets  to  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  conveyances  of  water  to  be  cut  of.  The 
Tyrians,  however,  held  out  for  live  years,  when  the  siege  was 
raised  (717  B.C.).    A  new  city  had  now  been  built,  on  a 
rocky  island,  opposite  the  old  city  on  the  mainland,  and  in 
the  new  city  was  the  foitieaB  or  stronghold  of  the  town, 
which,  from  its  position,  was  a  plaee  of  great  natiural  strength. 
Blkohal  n.  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ  as  a  proud, 
azrogant^  and  aasnmiiig  prince^  who  affected  a  know- 
ledge  of  all  aeeiets,  ax^  even  ranked  himself  among 
the  gods.   In  his  leign  Kebnehadnezar  besieged  Tyre  for 
thirteen  yeaxSy  when  he  took  the  old  city,  and  partially 
destiojed  iL   The  Fhoenidans,  however,  who  now  turned 
tlfteir  attention  to  the  enlargement  of  the  new  city,  and  did 
not  nboild  the  old  one^  soon  reoovered  the  effects  of  the 
siege,  and  engaged,  as  befine,  in  oommeros^  supplying  the 
Jews  with  ee&i  and  other  timber  for  the  rebnilding  of  Jeru- 
aalem  (536  &a).   Aboat  this  time  Phcenicia  became  Tohm- 
tnilj  a  dependenoy  of  Persia,  and  assisted  that  power 
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on  the  eaai  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  rivet  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Tibeiias ;  on  the  north  by  Phcenicia  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Edom,  or  Idumea.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was  induced,  by  thd 
serenity  of  the  nir.  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  incom- 
parable excellt'nc*-  of  the  Iruit^  of  Palestine,  to  describe  it  as 
**  a  land  ih:\l  flowed  with  milk  and  honov  ;  a  land  of  bruoks 
and  water?,  of  fountains  that  sprung  out  of  the  hills  and 
A'alleys  ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of  vines,  pomegninates, 
tigs,  and  honey  ;  a  land  where  is  no  lark  or  scarv  ity  of  any- 
t  hing."  At  present,  however,  a  great  part  of  it  is  uncultivated, 
and  minced  to  a  mero  desert. 

Subsetjuent  to  it.<  conquest  by  the  children  of  Tsmcl,  the 
Land  of  Promise,  in  its  most  extensive  sen>e,  w;is  dividt  il  by 
lot  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Two  tribos  and  a  half  wen* 
.settled  beyond  JonLr.i,  mu  tlu-  east  side  ;  and  nine  and  a  half 
on  the  west  side,  which  was  styled  more  properly  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews,  though  formerly  clouded  with 
mysterious  ceremonies,  and  at  present  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
radiance  of  the  Gaspel,  must  ever  ho  considered  as  an  object 
of  venenition.  Their  lairs*  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
their  Cn.*ator,  and  to  render  themselves  i  nipletely  happy  ; 
their  mcrifwcs  wer^  calculateil  to  remind  them  ol  iheir  faihngs, 
which  required  a  <laily  atonement,  and  to  shadow  torth  the 
vicarious  s^ierifice  that  should,  "in  the  fulness  of  lime,"  be 
offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ;  and  even  their  most  trivial 
reremonUs  were  replete  with  instruction,  or  typical  of  the 
«^raeious  designs  of  the  Almighty. 

Tlieir  government  has  been  justly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  theocracy,  from  its  being  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God.    Both  their  civil  and  rehgious  customs  were 
founded  upon  their  laws.    The  laws  most  strictly  eigoined 
tiio  pioseriptioii  of  idolatiy  under  all  its  ttmim ;  the  iildis- 
peniabla  obligitioii  of  dreumdnon ;  and  the  obeemaoe  of 
the  sabbath.   The  principal  aolemnitiea  were,  the  FtasoTery 
whioh  was  inatitaied  in  memory  of  their  ooming  out  of  £g}'pt  ; 
the  Penteooeti  or  the  annmnaiy  of  the  law  being  deliTmd 
npon  Mount  Sinai ;  the  feast  of  tabemades,  whidi  represented 
thflir  wandering  forty  yeare  in  the  wilderness ;  the  test  of 

*  A  faU.  clear,  and  aaliafaeieiy  aeooant  of  the  laws  of  the  Jawa  i» 
oontained  in  Ho^  Writ»  and  maj  bo  read  in  the  Bode  of  LeTittoos, 
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trumpet^?,  which  annonncGd  the  first  day  of  tho  yf';ir,  and  of 
etch  month,  or  tho  new  moons.  In  the  sabbatic  year,  and  in 
that  of  the  jubilee,  the  former  of  which  took  place  every 
seventh  year,  and  the  latter  every  forty-ninth,  the  peopio 
were  not  to  sow,  reap,  nor  trade,  but  for  the  poor. 

The  Jews  were  extremely  careful  to  cultivate  the  knowledgn 
of  theology  among  theniiielves,  and  had  places  of  public  in- 
struction, called  the  schools  of  tho  prophets;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  even  at  a 
time  when  it  was  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  which  i.s  pure,  primitive, 
natural,  and  strictly  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Jewigh  patriarchs.  It  is  highly  probable  that  iho.y  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  very  early  ;  having,  indeed,  acquired  it  in 
Ezvpt.  The  Decalogue  was  miraculously  written  by  tho 
fin.  r  of  Ood  on  the  tables  of  stone  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Moses  made  use  of  a  less  cumbersome  maiciial  upon  which 
he  wrote  the  rest  of  his  laws. 

The  axis  in  which  the  Israelites  excelled  were  those  of 
war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and  music.  The  iirst  was  natural  to 
them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  enemies  whom  they  had  to 
Tanquish  prior  to  their  possession  of  the  Land  of  Promiee. 
Before  the  time  of  David,  however,  no  mentioii  is  made  of 
legnlar  troops. 

The  Jews  csmed  on  few  trades  or  maimfsfitares  before  the 
leign  of  Soibnioii.  With  xeepsel  to  oommflsoe,  thqr  receivid 
ndi  stuflk^  linen,  gold,  &c.,  ffom  T^Te,  in  exdiaoge  for  cam, 
hsbn,  and  other  excellent  oommoditieB.  They  wtte,  however, 
totalfy  ignonmt  of  navigation^  and  when  Solomon  sent  some 
dupe  Into  foreign  ooontriee,  he  was  obliged  to  have  them 
mnimud  with  foreign  sailois. 


2.  TBI  mSfOBT  W  ASBAHAM  AMD  ISAAC. — ^BBAU  AND  JA00& 

1996  B.C.  to  1739  b.c. 

Ahnm,  afterwards  called  AbEaham^  tiie  progenitor  and 
founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  horn  at  Ur  <Sf  the  Chaldees. 
His  broChets  were  Nahor  and  Qaran,  and  he  had  a  ^qqq 
half-sister,  Sand,  afterwards  called  Saiah,  who  sob-  'Vn 
sequentlj  became  his  wife.    He  was  aboat  seventy- 
Ihise  yeas  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  qnitting  the  place  of  his 

4—2 
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^AAQ    nativity  with  his  father  Terah,  and  of  remoying  into 
^^^»      Charran,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
'    settled  before  Terah  died.   His  bxolhfir  Haian  had 
died  befoie  the  ftmily  quitted  Ur,  bnl  he  left  a  eon,  Lot^  who 
aeeompanied  his  nnicle  Abnm  and  oilier  zektiyes.  After 
burying  his  ftther,  Abram,  aeeording  to  the  oommand  of  God, 
milpEated  with  his  wife,  his  nephew,  and  his  senrantSi  into  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  pitched  his  tents  in  the  neighbooihood 
1 Q21      Sichem,  or  Shechem,  where  he  bnilt  an  altar  unto 
I'OnL   Here  God  appeared  to  him  again,  oon- 
firmed  his  former  promise,  that  in  his  seed  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shonld  be  blessed,  and  assured  him  that 
his  posterity  should  possess  the  country  in  which  he  was  now 
«  stranger.   A  great  flunine,  howerer,  obliged  Abiam  to  re- 
move into  ligypty  where  he  had  not  long  resided  before 
-tgHQ  Phsoaoh,  king  of  that  country  (supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  Shephttd  Kings,  who  had  recently  established 
themselTes  in  Egypt),  who  did  not  know  that  Saiai 
was  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  for  Abram  had  said  she  was  his 
sister,  became  enamoured  of  hor,  and  took  her  to  court.  The 
Almighty  interposrd  on  behalf  of  his  servants,  and  Pharaoh 
voluntanly  restored  Sarai  to  her  husband. 

The  famine  having  ceased,  Abram  returned  into  Canaan, 
and  settled  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  while  Lot,  who  had  ao- 
companied  him  to  Egypt,  settled  near  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  were  destroyed  not  many  years  after.  Having  no  children 
IdlO  ^7  ^        Sarai,  by  her  persuasion  Abram  took  to 
him  her  handmaid  Hagar,  who  brought  forth  a  son, 
called  IshmaeL    Sor  u  after  this  God  renewed  his 
pror  iise  of  a  numerous  posterity  to  Abram,  and  changed  his 
nam  »  to  Abraham,  and  his  wifo*s  name  to  Sarah.    At  the 
time  appointed,  Sarah  was  deliven^d  of  the  child  of  promise, 
^fhjfkft  '^^'•^'^  t'ircnmcised  on  tlie  eighth  day,  and  named 

B.C  a^eeably  to  tlie  command  of  God.    For  it 

had  boon  ordered,  that  both  Abraham  and  liis  pos- 
terity should  undergo  the  rite  of  eiroumcision,  a>;  ;;n  indelible 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  contracted  between  God  and 
them. 

A  misunderstanding  taking  place  between  Saraband  Hagar, 
Abraham  was  obliged  to  S(  nd  away  the  latter  and  her  soru 
Ishmael  became  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  who,  agreeably  to 
the  promise  mode  to  the  patriarch,  never  were  subjugated* 
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More  than  twenty  yean  after  this  erent^  Abraham  i  g^o 
was  oommanded  hj  the  Almighty  to  aacrifico  his  • 
only  and  deatLy-beloTed  aon  Isaac  The  TeneraUe 
patruiTch  prepued  to  obey  the  command^  without  preeuming 
to  expoetulate  on  the  seTerity  of  these  orders ;  but  when  he 
Lad  bound  his  son,  and  was  atretchiug  out  hia  hand  to  give 
the  fatal  blow,  God  countermanded  his  injunction,  and  re- 
newed all  his  promises  to  his  well-tried  servant,  who  had  not 
attempted  to  withhold  his  cnlf  son  from  him.  There  could 
not  be  given  a  more  striking  example  of  faith  in  God's  word 
Uian  the  father's  readiness  at  God's  bidding  to  kill  hia  aoa 
throogh  whom  he  hoped  his  promised  posterity  would  come. 

Sarah  having  died  (1860  ao.),  Abnham  became  deairoiis 
of  aeeing  Isaac  married  to  some  l)ranch  of  hia  own  -toKj 
fuDjJj,  and  sent  his  servant  to  llaran,  whence  he 
brought  the  beautiful  Kcbekah,  the  daughter  of  Be- 
thuel,  and  granddaughter  of  the  patriarch's  brother,  Kahor. 
Though  greatly  delighted  with  this  marriage,  A  bra-    4  aiko 
ham  espoused  Keturah,  after  he  had  continued  a 
widower  several  years.    By  her  he  had  six  suds, 
wlio  settled  in  Arabia,  wliore  some  traces  of  their  name  still 
exist.    Abriliam  died  in  the  hundred  and  seventy-hfth  year 
of  his  age  (1S22  b.c). 

Alter  some  years  liebekah  was  delivered  of  two  sonS|  Esau 
and  Jacob,  of  whom  the  former  was  a  great  hunter 
and  the  darliiicr  of  his  father  :  but  the  latter  was  the 
favourite  of  his  mother,  who  know,  by  divino  reve- 
lation, that  he  should  inherit  the  Ijlessing.     Ksau  sold  his 
birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  contri\  ed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
bleAcin*^  of  Isaac,  their  father.    Tliis  conduct  in-  -tnftgk 
cnrred  tlio  hatred  of  Esau,  who  obliijed  Jacob  to 
Jjef-k  an  asylum  in  the  lioiisc  of  his  uudi^  Laban,  at 
Padan-aram.    Here  he  was  kindly  received,  and  married  Leab 
and  liache],  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  fur  whom  he  served 
their  father  fourteen  years.    The  two  wives  and  their  hand- 
maids brought  forth  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacub,  who  became 
fathers  of  tribes,  and  one  daughter,  named  Dinah.    Of  these, 
two  only,  Josepli  ami  Benjamin,  were  the  sons  of  Jvachel. 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Dinah, 
were  the  children  of  Leah  ;  Dan  and  >«'a]»htali,  the  sons  of 
Kachel's  handmaid  Bilhah ;  and  Gad  and  Asher,  the  sons  of 
Leah's  handmaid  ZUpah. 
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Abram    and    Lot   in               The  death  of  Sarah   „  1860 

Egypt    1919   Marriace  of  Isaac  and 

bccond      cominc     of              1     Rebekah    „  1856 

Abram  and  Lot  to  {  BirtbofEBaiiaiid  Jaoob  1886 

Gamum                     „  1^1^  Death  of  Abraham   „  1822 

Tho  birth  of  Uagar'a  Departure  of  Jacob  for 


Ishmael  ,  1910  1    Padan-aram   „  1760 

3.  THE  8T0BY  OF  JOSEPH, — THB  PATRIARCHS  IN  EGYPT. 

17S9  &c.— 1635  Rc. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  in  which  he  liad  accumulated 
a  fund  of  wealth,  Jacob  set  out  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and 
acquainting  Esau  with  the  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  he 
annooikoed  to  him  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.    As  soon  as 

4  Esai^  received  this  information,  he  went  forth  to  meet 
B.a  brother  with  so  numerous  a  train  of  followers, 
that  Jacob  concluded  he  came  for  hia  destnirtion. 
The  interview  with  Esau,  however,  was  pleasingly  affecting ; 
and  the  two  brothers  were  perfectly  reconciled.  Esau  re- 
turned to  liis  adopted  country  ;  and  Jacob,  as  possessing  the 
birthright  of  the  elder,  resided  in  ihe  paternal  inheritance. 

Jacob  entertained  ifor  hie  son  Joseph  a  partiality,  which 

1710  <^xcited  the  jealousy  of  his  other  children.  Their 
envy  was  suddenly  converted  into  tho  most  irrecon- 
cilable hatred,  by  this  darling  of  his  father  relating 
to  them  some  remarkable  dreams,  which  cle^irly  prefigur^.d  hia 
future  exaltation,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  brethren.  They, 
therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  a  troop  of 
Ishmael itcs  ;  and,  dipping  Joeeph's  parti-colottred  coat  in  the 
blood  of  a  kid,  sent  it  to  their  &ther,  who,  recognising  the 
garment,  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  despair  :  "Joseph  is  with- 
out doubt  rent  in  pieces."  The  IshmaeHtes  carried  Joseph 
into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  the  kinf^'s 
guard,  whom  he  served  with  such  diligence,  zeal,  and  fidelity, 
that  he  was  soon  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of 
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hk  m  osteins  afiain.  His  mistress,  however,  was  aa  avil- 
beaited  woinaii,  and  tried  to  tempt  Joseph  to  do  wrong  ;  and 
when  he  refused,  she  told  her  husband  that  Joseph  had  in- 
sulted her.  Joseph  was,  therefore,  cast  into  prisooy  where  he 
fimnd  the  king's  chief  hutler  and  chief  baker,  who  acquainted 
him  with  some  remarkable  dreamy*  which  he  readily  inter- 
preted, and  also  predicted  the  precise  time  of  their  accom- 
pliahnaent. 

About  this  time,  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  gwatiy  dis- 
turbed by  two  remarkable  dxeEuns,  which  portended    <  » 

seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  followed  by  seven 
ycir.=;  of  faniLne.  These  dreams  the  magicians  were 
UTi  ilile  to  explain,  but  Joseph,  on  bein^^  Bent  for  out  nf  jirison 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  chic;!"  butler,  rightly  inU'rpreted 
them.  Joseph  was,  tlierefore,  honoured  with  Pharaoh's 
warmest  esteem,  and  raised  to  be  raler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  He  then  t  iected  granaries,  appointed  j^roper  officei-s 
in  every  place,  and  aiTanged  matters  with  such  excellent  fore- 
sight and  application,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
plentiful  years  he  fuund  himself  in  possession  of  com  enough 
to  pro\'ide  for  the  people  during  the  coming  seven  years  of 
famine.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  had  bestoweil  nn  him  in 
marriage,  the  daughter  of  Potijdierah,  ]»riest  of  On,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

The  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  sevi  n  years  of  famine  was 
severely  felt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  adjoining  nations. 
Jacob  therefore  sent  ten  of  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  purcliiuse 
grain,  and  retained  only  Kenjamin  at  home.  Joseph  allected 
to  consider  them  as  impostors  and  spies,  and  required  that 
of  them  should  depart  and  carry  provision  for  their  family, 
while  one  remained  in  prison,  till  the  anival  of  their  youngest 
brother  should  prove  their  sincerity.  TIu;  patiiarch  was  much 
grieved  at  the  detention  of  Simeon,  but  utterly  refused  to 
suffer  Benjamin  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  At  length,  however, 
the  incre;;sii]g  pressure  of  famine,  the  entreaties  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  solemn  engagement  of  Judah  to  bring  back 
Beiyamin  with  him,  induced  Jacob  to  grant  his  consent.  At 
this  time  Joseph  revealed  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  em- 
bneed  them  with  inerpressiUe  tenderness. 

Pharsoh  being  inlbimed  thai  Joseph's  bfetlum  wm  oomey 
gK?e  orders  that  the  fmdly  should  be  removed  into  bis 
tinions ;  and  Joseph,  in  compliance  with  the  vishee  of  bis 
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royal  patron,  scut  lor  his  father.    When  Jacob  hoard  of  the 
safety  and  exalted  situation  of  Joseph,  ho  fainted  beneath 
the  oppressive  emutions  of  his  soul ;  and  on  seeing  the  rich 
presents,  and  the  carriages,  -whicli  had  been  sent  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pharaoh,  he  exclaimed,  'Sloseph,  ray  son,  is  yet 
alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  ])efore  I  die."  The 
patriarch  and  his  sons  received  the  royal  pernii^sioii 
to  settle  in  tb<'  laud  of  Goshen,  where  they  received 
a  constant  su})ply  iVcm  the  granaries  during  the  famine,  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  iiocks  and  herds  belongs- 
ing  to  the  kin<(. 

When  Jacob  found  that  his  death  was  at  hand,  he  called 
his  sons  around  his  bed,  and  gave  them  his  blessing,  <||ioq 
and  predicted  what  should  happen  to  each  of  the 
tribes  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  fathers.  Ho 
also  retpiested  that  his  body  might  be  carried  into  Canaan,  to- 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathei*s ;  which  Joseph  pro-  ^Mgt 
raised  tuid  performed.    At  the  i)eriud  of  .lo.^epli's 
death,  he  also  sent  for  tlie  heads  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  assured  tlicm  that  (lod  would  certainly  fulhl  his  im- 
mutable promise,  and  establish  their  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  reijuested  that  they  should  also  convey  his  body 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 


NtltO 


NOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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4:,  THE  LBRABUTE8  IN  BONDAGE. — THE  DBLIVEHANCE  KIIOM 

EGYPT. 

1635  &o.  to  1491  B.O. 

The  persecution  of  the  Israelites  commenced  un<ler  the 
reign  of  a  new  monarcli,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  lUble  that 
he  "knew  not  Joseph,"  and  who  in  all  probability  w;u^  one  of 
the  Diospolite  kings  who  had  diivcn  out  the  bhephcrd  Kings,. 
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and  therefore  either  knew  little  of,  or  cared  little  for,  the  ijii- 
portant  services  he  had  rendered  to  tlie  eountry.    Finding,  at 
the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  ncitlier  the  hardships  im- 
posed upon  the  Israelites,  nor  the  cruelties  which  ijena 
his  officers  exercised  towards  them,  could  prevent 
their  great  increase,  he  strictly  commanded  the  two 
ciiief  Hebrew  midMrivea  to  destroy  every  new-bom  male. 
These  women,  however,  fearing  God,  and  abhorring  the  idea 
of  80  barbarous  an  office,  neglected  the  royal  command.  Pha- 
raoh therefore  issued  out  an  edict,  under     severest  penalties, 
that  every  male  child  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  thrown  into 
ikb  ICile  as  soon  as  it  wbb  bom,  and  tiiafe  only  ibe  finnate 
ahoold  be  aaffered  to  Hm 

It  bappened  tbat  Amiaai^  tiie  son  of  Kobath  and  grandson 
«f  Levi,  and  Jocbebed,  tbe  daughter  of  Levi,  had  ^^jh 
two  ddldten,  Miriam  and  Aaion,  befoie  the  promnir 
gstum  of  tbis  edict ;  bat  Moses  being  bom  some 
time  after,  and  proving  a  beaatiful  ^ild,  tbe  patents  felt 
great  lehictance  to  destroy  bim.   They  acoordingly  oonoealed 
bim  three  months,  bat  fearing  a  diBCorery,  they  enclosed  bim 
in  an  aik  of  balniabes»  and  committed  bim  to  the  mercy  of 
tbe  waves.   The  child  was  taken  oat  of  the  water  by  order 
<tf  Fhiuraob's  daoj^ter,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses^ 
adopted  bim  for  her  son,  and  caased  him  to  be  instrocted  m 
sU  the  learning  of  the  I^gyptians. 

Moses,  however,  felt  an  avenion  to  the  oppressors  of  bis 
own  nation,  and  having  killed  an  Egyptian  who  ^  irot 
bad  exercised  some  wanton  cmelty  on  one  of  the 
Hebvewa,  he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  land  of 
Midian,  where  be  continued  forty  years.    Here  Grod  appeared 
to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to  Ei^^ypt,  and  to  de- 
mand firom  Pharaoh  the  dismission  of  the  IsraeUtes.  With 
reluctance,  Moses  undertook  tbis  mission,  but  being  joined  by 
hi";  brother  Aaron,  he  conmienced  his  journey.    On  their  ar* 
rival,  they  imparted  their  errand  to  the  elders  of  ^^q-t 
Israel,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  king.     ^  , 
But  the  preamble,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Xnael,"  sounded  so  strangely  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  that 
be  peremptorily  answered,  he  knew  not  Jehovah,  neither 
would  ho  accede  to  their  request ;  and  he  ordeied  tbe  task- 
masters to  double  the  labour  of  the  Hebrews. 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  commanding  nature  and  of 
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enforcing  obedience,  Moses  again  approaclied  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  threw  down  his  rod,  which  was  instantly 
changed  into  a  serpent.  He  stretched  out  the  same  rod  over 
the  running  and  standing  waters,  which  were  immediately 
convert  i  d  into  blood.  He  brought  upon  the  land  such  a  vast 
multitude  of  liogs,  that  even  the  ovens,  beds,  and  tables  of 
the  Egyptians  swarmed  ^vith  tlicni.  He  touched  the  ground 
with  his  miraculous  rod,  and  the,  dust  was  transformed  into 
innumerable  swarms  of  lice.  He  filled  the  air  with  Hies, 
whose  bite  was  extremely  venomous  and  painful.  Ho  sniott^ 
the  cattle  of  tlio  l'>yvptians  with  a  grievous  murrain,  and 
covered  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  painful  and  dangerous 
sores  and  boils.  Moses  also  wrought  other  prodigies,  which 
were  proofs  of  the  divine  vengeance  ;  but  tho.  hust  and  most 
terrible  miracle  consisted  in  smiling  all  the  first-born,  from 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  to  the  hrst-born  of  the  imprisoned 
captive,  and  even  to  that  of  the  meantst  animal  On  this 
signal  calamity  beliilling  the  Egyptians,  Pharaoh,  who  had 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  depart, 
pressed  them  to  be  gone ;  and  the  Egyptians,  in  the  general 
consternation,  lent  the  departing  people  an  immense  quantity 
of  jewels  and  valuable  vessels  of  gold  and  silvi-r,  so  glad 
were  they  to  get  rid  of  sojourners  whose  presence  bi*ought  ou 
them  sucli  terrible  troubles. 

Moses  accordingly  commenced  his  march  towards  the  desert 
^^^^  head  of  600,000  men  able  to  be<ar  arms,  be- 

^  sides  aged  men,  women,  children,  servants,  and 
strangei's.  The  Almighty  guided  their  })rogress  by 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  niglit,  and  by  a  column  of  smoke  by  day. 
The  Israelites  were  calmly  proceeding,  when  they  beheld  tho 
army  of  the  Egy|)tians  pursuing  them,  and  the  l\ed  Sea  befoi*e 
them.  In  pursuance  of  the  divine  command,  Moses  stretched 
out  his  rod  over  th^  spa,  and  the  waters  divided,  and  the 
Israelites  passed  8aft4y  through  to  the  opposite  shore.  He 
iigain  stretched  out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  waves, 
hitherto  miraculously  suspjMided,  rushed  suddenly  into  their 
bed,  and  overwhelmed  the  impious  Phaiuoh  with  all  his 
forces. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Moses,  the  future  law- 
giver of  Israel,  hma  b.c.  1571 
Fhght  of  Mom  from 
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5.  m  WAHraanroB  of  trs  ssBAsum  m  tbb  wi 

1491  B.O.  to  1451  B.C. 


The  laraelites  now  marched  towaids  the  wildeniBai  of  Zin, 
wlwie  a  seaicifey  of  pnoYisioiit  gftye  ziae  to  ib»  most  ^ 
QOgEatefal  and  impioiis  mtiniuumgi.  Sodbi,  how- 
€nt,  was  the  lova,  the  mercj,  and  the  ineonipre- 
hendhle  goodnesa  of  their  CraatoTy  that  he  sent  them  a  pco- 
digbua  quantity  of  qiiaOa,  and  ereiy  moniiiig  the  gioimd 
was  ooreond  witii  a  species  of  bread  colled  manm.  When 
thej  wanted  water,  Mr-aes  struck  the  rocks,  which  alfoided 
them  an  abundant  sapplj.  By  the  direction  of  God,  they 
aa»  to  the  foot  of  Moont  Sinai,  where  they  were  commanded 
to  sanctify  themflelves,  to  observe  attentively  what  passed, 
and  to  keep  at  a  reverential  distance.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Moeea  ascended  the  mount  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  while 
the  congregated  tribes  belield  the  top  of  Sinai  covered  with 
fire  and  smoke^  and  felt  its  foundation  shake  beneath  their 
&et.  After  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ceased,  and  the  thunder 
died  away,  the  voice  of  the  Deity  was  distinctly  heard  to 
piononnce  the  ten  principal  commandments,  which  were  also 
inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God.  When 
Moses,  who  had  remained  on  Sinai  for  forty  daya^  descended 
from  the  mount,  he  perceived  the  people  dancing  round  a 
golden  calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  at  their  request.  Moses 
was  violently  enraged  at  their  conduct ;  but  the  people  re- 
I  nting  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  God  was  pleased  to 
pardon  them. 

Moses  having  procured  two  new  tables  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  which  he  had  broken,  demand'-d  of  tho  Israelit'^s  a 
free-will  offering  for  the  tabernacle,  sacerdotal  vestments, 
utensils,  c^'c,  which  God  had  commanded  him  to  1^1111 
prepare.    The  work  was  performed  with  such  dili- 
gence  and  alacrity,  that  in  less  than  six  months  the 
tabcrnacK',  with  all  its  splendid  furniture  and  costly  apparatus, 
was  completed,  and  set  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  when- 
Aaron  and  his  sons  began  to  offer  sacrifices  according  to  th*- 
ceremonial  law.    At  this  time  the  hist  census  of  the  Israelites 
was  taken  by  Moses. 

A  violent  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Taberah,  however, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  extremities  of  the  camp  by 
a  miraculouB  fire.    An  audacious  complaint  against  the  manna 
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was  fixUowed  by  a  dieadfol  distemper,  which  swept  mt  nam- 
ben  to  an  untimely  grave.  An  insnnection,  zesnlting  fiom 
the  leport  of  the  spies  relative  to  the  Ftomised  Land,  caused 
God  to  affirm,  that  none  of  the  Isiaelites  who  were  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  except  Joshna  and  Caleb,  should  enter 
into  that  rich  inheritance.  Even  Moses  himself,  because  he 
had  neglected  to  ascribe  to  God  the  glory  of  an  act  which  the 
Almighty  had  commanded  him  to  perform,  was  only  pennitted 
to  see  the  Promised  Land  ^m  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
Moses  having  numbered  the  people  a  second  time^  was 
1451  ^  ascend  Mount  Nebo,  that  he  mj^t 

^^'^^  ^  Promised  Land.  Accordingly,  he  caused 
Joshua  to  be  solemnly  nominated  fox  Ids  successor  ; 
and  having  assembled  the  people,  he  recapitulated  all  that 
had  happened  since  their  departore  from  Egypt,  and  enforced 
the  observance  of  the  divine  precepts  by  the  most  engagiDg 
motives.  He  then  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  died,  in 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  body 
was  interred  by  the  Almighty  in  so  private  a  place,  that  no 
mortal  could  discover  it. 

OHBOHOLOOIOAL  SUMUART. 


First   oenraa  of  the 
Israelites  by  BJoses, 

and  constructi<m  ol 
thetabemaclo  B.a  1490 


Second  nambering  of 
thtt  Israelites  by 
Moses,  and  his  death 
on  Mount  l^ebo  B.C.  145t 


6.  THB  I8BAXLITB8  UNDER  JUD6BB. 

U51  B.C.  to  1095  C.C. 

Joshua  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Moses,  sent  spiea 
1451  ^  noonnoitre  the  Promised  lAud ;  and  these  in- 
forming  him  that  the  Canaanitish  nations  were 
much  alaimed  at  tiie  approach  of  the  Israelites,  he 
led  the  people  against  Jericho,  which  was  dismantled  by  the 
shouts  of  the  Jews,  by  the  sound  of  rams'  horns,  and  by 
carrying  the  ark  of  the  covenant  round  the  walls,  and  not  an 
inhabitant  of  which  was  spared,  except  the  family  of  Eahab, 
who  had  concealed  the  spies.    The  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
whose  wateis  divided  and  stood  on  a  beap,  the  stopping  of 
the  son  in  its  coume,  and  the  remarkable  shower  of  hailstones, 
which  tended  to  overthrow  the  confederated  army  of  the 
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Gaoaanitiah  nations,  greatly  facilitated  the  oonqneat  of  the 
country.   The  Land  of  Promise  was  divided  by  lot  among 
the  tribes,  according  to  their  &milies,  the  Benbenites,  Gadites^ 
and  helf  tribe  of  Manasseh,  having  Iheir  inheritance  eastward 
of  Jordan,  while  the  rest  €^  the  tribes  were  located  on  the 
west  aide.   Joshna  having  assembled  all  the  heads  -tAoj 
of  the  tribes  of  Shechemy  prevailed  on  them  to  re-  , 
new  their  covenant  with  ue  true  God,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  public  manner.   He  died  soon  after,  in  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  age. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  remaining  nnconqnered 
hj  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  tribe  of  Jndah,'  1 
mider  the  conduct  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephanneh, 
nuzched  against  the  king  of  Bezek  ;  piUaged  and 
bomt  Jerusalem,  then  inhabited  by  the  Jebusites ;  compelled 
the  gigantic  sons  of  Anak  to  seek  refuge  in  the  cities  of  Hobron 
and  Kirjath-Sepher;  and  strack  such  terror  into  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ekron,  Gaza,  and  Askelon,  ihni  they  yielded  their 
poesessions  to  an  army,  which  fought  under  the  banner  and 
pioiection  of  Omnipotence.    The  other  tribes,  howevi  r,  did 
Bot  extirpate  their  enemies,  bat  married  some  of  the  T maan- 
itish  maidens,  whose  idolatrous  practices  thoy  imitated  ;  and 
this  abandonment  of  God  was  the  cause  of  the  defeats  which 
tbey  experienced. 

For  the  sin  that  th^'y  had  thus  committed  in  forsaking  the 
worship  of  God  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaan-  lAifk 
ites,  the  Israelites  were  permitted  by  the  Almighty 
to  fall  into  subjection  to  ChTishan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotanii:i,  who  kept  them  in  honda^'e  for  eight  years, 

mmatM    ^^hen  thoy  were  delivered  by  Othniol  (1402  B.C.). 
Thoy  wore  next  suhjugated  hy  Eglon,  king  of 
^loab,  and  served  hira  eighteen  years  till  they  were 
delivered  by  Eliud  (1330  b.c.).     Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan,  was  nesit  permitled  to  oMaiii  the  ma.^tery 
over  the  I.Taelft^*,  but  from  him  thev  were  deli- 
vered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  twenty  years'  subjection 
(1296  Rc). 

The  Israelites  having  again  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
G<A,  were  now  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  a  judge,  %n/ut 
and  became  enslaved  to  the  Midianites.    Hut  they 
Were  at  len^rth  delivered  bv  Girb-on,  who,  under  tbe 
auspices  of  heaven,  di^>per^  the  Midianitifth  ioKxa,  and  slew 
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the  kiiiqs,  Zebali  and  Zalmunna  (1249  B.C.).  Gideon,  at  the 
time  of  liis  death,  left  the  Israelites  in  a  peaceful  and  Houribh- 

ing  condition. 

The  people  of  Israel  being  oppressed  by  the  Philistines 

tlAA  Ammonites,   Jephtha,   the   son   of  Gilead, 

marched  against  them,  and  vowed  that  if  God  would 
crown  his  attempts  witli  success,  he  would  sacrifice 
the  first  living  creature  that  should  come  out  of  his  house  to 
meet  liim  at  his  return.  It  hapin  ned,  that  the  unhappy 
victim  of  tliis  imprudent  vow  was  his  on!  1/  daughkr ^vrho  only 
requested  a  re.>pite  of  two  months  to  mourn  her  untimely  fate. 

Samson,  tlie  son  of  ^Maiioih,  repeatedly  vanquished  the 
Philistines  (1161  ac.  to  1120  b.c.),  by  concealing  on  what 
depended  the  great  strength  which  he  had  received ;  but  suf- 
fering the  secret  to  bo  wrested  from  him  by  bis  mistress 
Delilah,  be  expiated  bis  imprudence  by  a  tnigieal  deatb^ 
wbicb  im  lendmd  fttal  to  bis  enemiea.  M  tbis  time  different 
paits  of  tbe  Holy  Land  appear  to  bave  been  judged  by  differ- 
ent judges,  for  Samaon  lived  danng  tbe  time  of  Samuel,  and, 
indeed,  waa  bom  about  ten  yeaie  after  be  was. 

Eli  was  botb  high-priest  and  judge,  bat  beixig  an  old  man, 
and  not  baving  brought  up  bis  sons  as  be  ebonld  bave  done, 
bis  two  sons,  Hopbni  and  Pbineas,  took  advantage  of  bis  age 
and  weakness  of  mind,  and  committed  tbe  grossest  impieties 
and  abominationa.   God,  tberefore,  commanded  young  Samuel 

1141  ^  ^  ▼iflion  to  aasure  Eli  of  tbe  most  awful  retribu* 
B.a  ^  upbraid  bim  witb  bis  ingratitude.  Tbe 

PbiUstines  defeated  tbe  Israelites,  and  took  tbe  aik, 
wbieb  80  affidcted  tbe  old  man,  tbat  be  &11  fiom  bis  seat»  and 
died. 

Samuel  acted  in  tbe  double  capacity  of  propbet  and  judge, 
1096        ^       ^ed  tbe  government  by  judgea.  The 
B.O     ^™     Israel  complained  to  bim  that  his  sons 
were  unworthy  to  succeed  bim,  and  told  him  that 
tbe  nation  required  a  king.    Samuel  expostulated  witb  tbe 
people  on  the  impolicy  and  dangerous  tendency  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  finding  bia  eloquence  exerted  in  vain,  he,  in 
compliance  witb  tbe  command  of  Godf  promised  to  gratify 
their  desire.    Accordingly,  he  annointed  Saul,  tbe  son  of 
Kish,  and  presenting  him  to  the  people,  as  the  man  wbom 
God  had  resolved  to  entrust  witb  the  caie  of  Israel,  caused 
bim  to  be  proclaimed  king. 
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7.  TBE  BUGMB  OF  BAXTL,  DAVID,  AND  SOLMIOV. 

1095  B.a  to  975  b.o. 

The  fint  aotion  of  Saul,  after  he  obtained  tiie  VQgal  dignity, 
a  eoxnplete  TicUny  over  the  Amalekitee^  whii^ 
guned  bim  the  eeteem  of  the  people.   In  sevenl  ^^^^ 
tttuxB  of  importanoe,  however,  eepeeially  in  sparing 
AgBg,  when  he  had  been  sent  to  eocteiminate  the  A«tit|Alrit^ 
(mot  1079  B.a),  he  aeted  oontraiy  to  the  advice  of  Sunuel, 
and  even  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  God.  Samoel, 
thocfiney  declared  to  him  that  his  diaobedienoe  wonld  cause 
the  xcigal  dignity  to  be  transferred  to  a  more  de-  -tr^oo 
asrving  penon ;  and  about  sixteen  years  after  this 
sentence,  the  prophet  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  to 
anoint  David,  the  son  of  Jease^  in  the  room  of  the  reigning 

♦  

Soon  after  this  event,  Saul  was  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit, 
or  by  a  deep  melancholy,  which  could  be  dispelled  only  by 
the  sielodious  sounds  of  the  harp,  on  which  David  excelled. 
The  son  of  Jesse  swept  the  tuneful  strings  with  such  inimi- 
table sweetness,  skill,  and  pathos,  that  the  monarch's  disorder 
was  soon  apparently  cured.  The  nuxaculous  victory  which 
David  gained  over  the  gigantic  champion  of  the  PhiliBtinei^ 
gave  birth  to  the  most  ardent  £aendahip  between  Jonathan 
and  him,  and  the  Scripture  says,  "  their  souls  were  knit 
tfigetheEi"    Bat  Said's  admiration  of  that  intrepid  act  was 
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soon  converted  into  jealousy ;  and  he  gave  David  his  daughter 
Michal  in  marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  in 
hazardouR  enterprises.  He  also  endeavoured  to  procure  tlio 
death  oi  iJavid  bj  suborned  assassins,  and  even  by  his  own 
hand, 

Samuel  died  after  having  judged  Israel  Ibity-six  years  from 
1  ftftn        decease  of  Eli,  and  lived  about  thirty-five  after 
the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  regal  dignity.  Saul, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  a  great  nvmbet  of  his 
forces,  and  being  unable  through  his  scms  to  obtain  gnidaiico 
from  the  Almighty  respecting  the  event  of  an  approaching 
«ngagement  witii  llie  PhOlstineay  went  in  disguise  to  Endor, 
and  prevailed  on  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  xaise 
up  we  prophet  SamneL   When  the  vision  appeared,  Saol 
apologized  for  adopting  so  unlawful  an  expedient  Samnel 
told  him  thaty  having  cJienated  the  love  of  God  by  his  dis- 
-irxcn   obedience,  lie  should  on  the  morrow  lose  both  his 
iVQo   jj£^       1^  kingdom.   This  prediction  was  fully 
verified ;  and  together  with  Saul  perished  all  his 
sons,  excepting  IshbosheSiy  who  was  proclaimed  king  by 
104A  -^^^^  ^  Mahanaim.   The  death  of  Ishboshetliy 
B.a    ^^^^^9  rendered  David  sovereign  of  the  whole 
nation;  and,  ultimately^  he  was  fiDnnaUy  acknow- 
ledged king  by  all  the  tribes. 

The  leign  o£  David,  thougli  shaded,  was  in  some  respects 
brilliant,  and  itB  commencement  prosperoua  He  triumphed 
over  his  foreign  enemies,  suppressed  all  intestine  commotions, 
revived  among  the  Israelites  an  attachment  to  reUgion,  and 
inspired  them  Avith  a  taste  for  the  arts.  He  treats  with 
kindness  and  distinction  Mephiboeheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan^ 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court 

But  during  the  siege  of  the  metropolis  of  Hanun,  king  of 
1  nOR  ^®  Aniuionites,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  lixcd 
^  ^     an  iinlulible  stain  on  the  characier  of  David,  and 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  former  actions.  Being 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Bathsheba,  the  wife 
of  lus  valiant  captain,  Uriah,  he  contrived  the  death  of  the 
husband,  who  was  employed  at  the  si^ge,  and  then  took  her 
as  his  own  wife. 

From  this  period,  the  reign  of  David  was  only  a  series  of 
calauiitiei'.  His  kingdom  was  ravaged  by  «li>a5;trous  wars,  by 
pestilence,  and  by  £Euuine.    His  sons  committed  murder  and 
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-other  heinous  crimes.  The  nation  loudly  murmured  and  re- 
volted. Absaluru,  his  favourite  son,  reholling  against  him, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capital,  loaded  with  the 
imprecations  of  bin  people,  who  liad  before  adored  him.  A 
battle  terminated  the  rebellion  and  the  life  of  this  ungrateful 
son,  whose  death  the  king  lamented  exceedingly,  e.xclaim- 
ing,  "  O  !  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee  f* 

The  declining  state  of  David  induced  Adonijah,  the  next 
in  birth  to  Absalom,  to  make  preparations  for  his  accession  to 
the  throne.    The  king,  however,  being  reminded  of  his  pro- 
miaa  in  fiivoor  of  the  ton  of  Bathaheba,  and  nndexstanding 
Ute  design  of  Adonijah,  caused  Solomon  to  be  pro-  -tQ^^ 
daimed  hia  aaoeesaor  by  sound  of  tnimpet.  David 
«zpiied  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  fortieth  of  his  reign. 

The  Almighty  having  offered  in  a  dream  to  grant  to  the  joang 
king  whatever  he  shonld  think  proper  to  a^  Solomon  earn- 
estly r<  [ueated  that  aach  a  degree  of  wisdom  mi^t  be  given 
aa  might  enable  him  to  govern  the  children  of  Isiael  with 
suitable  pnidenoe  and  sagacity.  In  oonseqaenee  of  this 
modest  request^  he  was  endowed  with  a  greater  ahaie  of  wis- 
dom than  had  evez^  been  possessed  by  any  mortal  The  ex- 
qmaite  discenmient  of  this  monarch  waa  soon  exhibited  to 
advantage^  in  the  sentence  whidi  he  pronounced  relative  to 
Hie  infimt  that  was  daimed  1^  two  women ;  and  his  excel- 
lent judgment  appeared  in  the  choice  of  hia  counsellon  and 
officm,  in  the  institution  of  his  laws,  thd  economy  of  hia 
household^  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  the  multitude  of 
Ids  subjects. 

Hiaving  contracted  with  Hiiam,  king  of  T\Te,  for  a  laijpd 
quantity  of  timber,  and  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
workmen,  Solomon  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewiah  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  hia  reign ;  and 
in  seven  years  this  stupendous  and  magnificent  edifice  was 
completed.    It  wa.s  dedicated  with  all  imaginable  ^qqa 
pomp  :  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed  in  the     ^  ^ 
most  holy  place  between  the  cherubim;  and  a  sacred 
•cloud  visibly  filled  the  building,  and  descended  on  the  poests 
while  they  prepared  the  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Xotwithstaniding  the  '1*  ^^^  rved  reputation  of  Solomon  for 
wisdom,  he  married  in  his  old  age  a  snzprising  multitude  of 
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Avomon,  without  distinction  of  country,  faith,  or  family ;  and 
permitting  himself  to  be  led  away  by  them  into  gross  and 
abominable  idolatries,  he  was  assured  in  a  dream  that,  as  the 
result  of  his  ingratitude,  Ml  sucoeaBon  should  moom  the  1ob» 
of  the  kingdom,  except  the  tdbe  of  Judah. 
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Hehoboaiu,  the  sou  and  sucr(^.s5or  of  Sohiiuuu,  wont  to 
Slu'chem  to  receive  the  homiige  of  the  Israelites 
but  tlu'V  refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty 
unltitis  lit)  would  redress  souio  ^pular  ^;;ci6Yaacoa» 
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Tlip  kincr,  bowover  answered  in  a  haujjhty  tone,  that  he  in- 
tf  ude'd  to  rule  thorn  with  greater  severity  than  hi.s  father  over 
exei-cised,  and  tliat  ho  would  chastise  tlio  sli<^^hte.st  iiiuruiur 
with  scorpions  instead  of  wlii|)s.  This  harsh  reply  occasioned 
an  immediate  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which  chose  Jero- 
boam, an  enterprising  youth  of  the  tribf  of  Ephraim,  to  ])<• 
their  sovereign.  Judah  and  lienjaniin,  however,  remained 
under  the  goverument  of  Kehoboam,  whom  they  conducted 
to  Jerusalem. 

Jerulioam,  being  apprehensive  that  the  custom  of  going 
thiice  in  the  year  to  Jerusalem  might  in  time  reconcile  his 
new  subjects  to  the  house  of  David,  sacriiiccd  religion  to  his 
security,  and  set  up  two  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
whither  he  ordered  the  people  to  repair  with  their  oll'crings 
instead  of  going  to  the  tenq)l»\  He  also  built  scune  idolatrf)Us 
editices.  and  selected  priests  for  his  imaginary  deitica  froiii 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  multitudes  of  persons  who  abhoiied  the 
infamous  practices  of  Jeroboam  flocked  to  the  metropolis  of 
Itehoboam,  and  renewed  their  former  allegiance.    But  this 
latter  prince  snfTering  idolatry  to  be  established  in  his  king- 
dom, God  ponlsliad  him  hj  an  inyasion  of  the 
Egyptians,  under  their  king,  Shishak,  who  xeduced  z/^ 
Jeranlem,  and  pillaged  the  temple  and  pdaoes  ol 
their  most  ooetly  oznomentB. 

Abijah,  or  Abgam,  the  eaceenor  of  Behoboam,  no  sooner 
ascended  the  thnme,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Isiael,  who  loet  300,000  men, 
and  who  could  not  leoorer  his  straagth  for  three  ' 

yean.   Abgah  was  sacoeeded  by  Asa,  a  pious  mo- 
narch,  who  apjdied  himself  sealooaly  to  the  work 
of  lefonnation.   He  was  attacked  by  a    g .  ^ 
nrnnezona  amy  of  Ethiopians,  under  the  command  ^ 
of  their  king^  Zerah,  whom  he  routed  in  a  pitched  ' 
battle. 

The  irniTK*^**^  snooessQES  of  Jeroboam  fell  victims  to 
Tsrioos  conspiracies.   Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  as-  ^ 
oended  the  ^rone  of  Israel,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  7 
of  Asa's  reign.   He  married  Jezebel,  a  princess  of 
Sidon ;  and  this  marriage  proved  a  constant  source  of  wicked 
and  idolatrous  actions.    It  happened  that  the  vineyard  of 
ITaboth,  an  Israelite  who  feared  God,  was  so  situated  as  to 
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interfere  with  some  plans  formed  by  the  kinj;^,  who  wished  to 
purchase  it.  But  Naboth  refusing  to  rcU  the  inheritance  of 
his  father?*,  ami  Ahab  being  chai^rined  at  this  refusal,  Jezebel 
suborned  false  witnesses  against  Naboth,  who  was  condemned, 
stoned,  and  his  vineyard  confiscated  to  tbe  use  of  the  king, 
(iod,  therefore,  commanded  the  propliet  Elijah  to  declare  to 
Ahab  that  dogs  shuuld  lick  his  blood,  and  devour  the  limbs 
of  the  cruel  Jezebel;  and  this  prophecy  waa  accuixiin^iy  ful- 
iilled. 

In  Ahab's  reign  there  was  a  great  and  terrible  famine  iu 
Israel,  and  this  was  followed  l»y  an  invasion  of  the  Qfka 
kingdom  by  Benhadad,  king  of  iSyria,  who  laid 
QA1     siege  to  Samaria.    Clod  delivered  Ahab 

and  his  people  out  of  tho  hands  of  the  8yrian  king; 
but  inste-ad  of  killin;^-  the  i\»e  who  was  given  iuio 
hifl  hands,  Ahal>  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

At  the  time  that  Ahab  reigned  over  Israel,  the  throne  of 
Judah  was  occupied  by  the  ])ii»us  king  Jehosliaphat,  wlio 
triumphed  ovi-r  a  league  formed  against  him,  and  found  iu 
his  success  the  reward  of  his  virtues, 

Ahaziah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Ahab;  but 
HQ.     happening  U)  hurt  himself  by  a  fall,  he  sent  to  Biuil- 
zebub,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  re([uesting  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  recovery.    Up(»n  which  the  prophet 
Elijah  assured  him  that,  because  he  had  consulted  the  deity 
of  Ekron  in  contempt  of  the  true  God,  he  should  never  leave 
his  bed  till  he  was  eariied  to  his  grave  ;  and  this  prediclioa 
ivas  soon  arroiniilished  by  the  death  of  Ahaziah. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehonim,  who,  in  con- 
junction  with  Jehosliaphat,  king  of  Judah,  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Moabites,  ;ind  defeated  them. 
In  this  expedition,  the  troops  were  succoured  with 
water  miraculously  procured  by  Elisha.    In  his  reign,  Ben- 
hadad,  the  Syrian  j^^eni'ral,  advanced  witli  a  numerous  host 
ftOO     against  Samaria,  which  he  rt'duced  to  such  ex- 
tremities,  that  the  head  of  an  ass  was  sold  for  tdirht 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  women  wore  obliged  to  eat 
their  own  ehiMr^n.   At  length  the  AlniiL'hty  caused  a  sudden 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  cam]>,  and  the  Synaus  fled  with  such 
precipitation,  that  they  left  their  tents,  provisions,  horses, 
nnd  riches,  for  a  spoil  to  the  Israelites,  whoso  wants  were 
then  so  abundantly  supplied  that  a  measure  of  Me  Hour  was 
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8oM  for  one  shekel,  and  eyeiy  other  article  in  proportion,  at 
the  gate  of  Samaria. 

Jehu,  ^vll^^  conspired  against  Jehoram,  and  slow  him  at 
Jezreel,  whither  he  had  gone  to  he  cured  of  wounds  qoa 
received  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  slew  at  one  time  seventy  sons  of  Ahah,  and 
forty-two  princes  of  the  house  of  Judah.    He  also  put  to 
death  all  the  worshippers  of  P>aal,  demolished  his  t('iiij)l(',  and 
Liuicd  all  tile  idols  and  oriKiiiients.    Tlii-*  conduct 
was  so  T)lea5ing  to  God,  that  ho  sent  tu  assure  the 
new  monarch  that  his  posterity  should  enjoy  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.    Jehu,  however, 
imprudently  followed  the  ahominations  of  Jeroboam;  and 
hoB  reign  was,  therefore,  embittered  by  several  melancholy 
accidents,  and  he  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  bis 
aeeeaaioii  to  the  throne. 

WhUat  Jehu  was  aealons  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
AthaJiah,  the  daughter  of  Jeaebe!,  and  mother  of  AhMiabi 
king  of  Jndah,  who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  John,  jnat  after 
he  had  killed  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  endeavoured  to  banish 
the  worship  of  God  from  Judea.    She  also  wreaked  her 
vengeance  on  the  remains  of  the  house  of  Judah ;  ^i.^ 
but  an  in&nt^  named  Joash,  escaped  her  leseaxcbee, 
and  was  at  length  raised  to  the  throne.  This 
prince  apostatising  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  Hasael, 
king  of  Syria,  committed  some  dreadful  outragea  in  Judea 
(857  B.O.),  and  Joash  was  afterwazda  aiwfliiainated  by  lua  own 


He  was  sneoseded  by  his  son  Amariah,  who  caused  the 
mnrderers  of  his  father  to  be  punished,  but  whose 
subsequent  idolatries  entailed  on  hun  diagraee, 
captivity,  and  death  (810  B.a). 

During  the  last  years  of  this  reign  Jeroboam  II. 
aeemed  to  be  appointed  by  God  to  restore  the  king- 
dom  of  Israel  to  its  original  grandeur.  Ho  reigned 
forty  years.  To  him  succeeded  his  son  Zeehariab, 
who  was  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu.  From  this 
period  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  whose  subsequent  history  is  replete  with  tareasoaa^ 
murders,  anarchy,  and  desolation. 

The  wisdom  and  mild  government  of  U//iah,  or  Azariah, 
the  sneeaBBor  of  Amariabi  nised  Judah  to  the  summit  of 
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adlnence  and  prosperity,  and  he  wa>?  successful  af]^inst  the 
IMiilistines.  Arabians,  and  otiior  liostile  nations.    This  j>rince, 
liowever,  forfeited  jdl  liis  lionours  by  atteniptini;  to  usurp  tlie 
sacerdotal  office,  for  Avhioh  (lod  nmott*  him  with  a  leprosy,  of 
tmmg^     which  he  tlitd.     lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jotham,  who  triuni])hed  over  his  enemies,  beautified 
the  tempU',  fortified  Ids  metropolis,  and,  at  last,  died 
in  the  possession  of  his  peujile's  warm  atfection.    During  this 
period  the  kingdom  of  Israel  languished  under  the  successive 
tyrannical  reigns  of  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah. 

tmrnm.        A\mz  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
than  his  impieties  provoked  tlic  Ahuighty  to  punish 
him  with  jin  invasion  by  the  cond)ined  forces  of 
Israel,  under  Pekah,  and  Syria,  under  its  king,  Ivezin.  The 
Israelitish  monarch  had  slaughtered  120,000  of  the  subjects 
of  Aliaz,  and  taken  200,000  captives,  when  he  was  met  by 
tlie  prophet  Oded,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  the 
prisoners  with  some  tokens  of  humanity.    The  whole  reign  of 
Ahaz  was  one  continued  scene  of  niislortune  and  desolation. 
tmgtkgt        When  Hezokiah  ascended  the  throne,  he  perceived 
the  source  of  Judah's  calamities,  and  repaired  to  the 
temple,  at  the  head  of  his  nobles,  to  make  suitable 
oflerings  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.    He  then  invited  all  the 
people  to  fucsent  themselves  before  God  at  the  ensuing  pass- 
over  ;  and  he   pathetically  represented  to  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  the  benefits  which  wouM  result  from  such  a  con- 
duct.   Immediately  the  populace  demolished  every  idolatrous 
monument,  and  tUoioughly  puiged  Jerusalem  before  tho 
appointed  festival. 

Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  compelled  Israel  to 
submit  to  his  victorious  arms  ;  and,  liaving  levelled 
Samaria  with  the  groun<l,  he  carried  into  ca})tivity 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  with  all  those  of  his  subject 
wlio  had  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  victors.   Such  was  tho 
awful  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  kingilom. 

MA        Hezekiah  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
B,o     J^^^^^^^      P<^nding  a  profusion  of  costly  presents  to 
Sennacherib,  who  had  succeeded  ^Shalmaneser.  and, 
to  whom  he  idso  promised  an  annual  tribute.  Si.'iinacht'ril>, 
hnwcver,  sent  an  army  against  Jerusalem,  under  the  conimauti 
of  Ivabsaris,  Tartan,  and  Kabshakeh.    To  add  to  the  melaii- 
choly  state  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  at  that  time  sick,  tk^ 
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prophet  Isaiah,  by  the  command  of  God,  ordered  hira  to 
])repare  for  the  approach  of  death.  At  tlie  intercession  of 
H- /^^kiah,  however,  the  Ahnighty  promised  that  he  would 
restore  him  to  health,  and  that  all  tlio  etlorts  of  Sennacherib 
against  him  sliould  he  <lefeated.  in  confirraation  of  these 
graeions  promises,  the  sun's  shadow  went  luiekwards  ten 
de;::Tee.s  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  The  de.stroyinp^  angel  cut  off  in 
on>'  night  185,000  Assyiians,  and  Sennacherib  hastened  back 
to  his  own  cai)ital. 

Hrzekiah,  who,  although  lie  was  a  pious  monarch,  ^q^^ 
wjis  proud  and  vain  of  his  power,  was  sucrc  ded  by 
his  son  Manasseh,  from  whose  unfortunate  accession 
may  be  dated  the  dowiifill  of  the  kingdom  and  religion.  His 
diabolical  actions  and  lunrid  sacrilege  exceeded  everytlung  of 
"which  his  most  profligate  predecessors  had  been  guilty ;  but 
being  taki  n  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
carried  to  iiabylon,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  ho 
became  the  most  humble  penitent ;  and,  after  his 
restoration  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  of  monarchs. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Araon,  who  copied 
his  example  only  in  his  wickedness,  and  periiihed 
tuiserably. 

Josiah  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  and,  during  a  long  life,  continued 
to  display  the  good  qualities  which  he  early  dis- 
corei^    He  eatued  the  gnmn  images,  altan,  and  olher 
objects  of  eupentition  to  be  bonit  to  a^es^  or  thrown  into 
the  iiTer  Kidion,  and  destroyed  the  golden  calf  which  Jexo- 
hoom,  the  firat  king  of  Iszaal,  hid  set  np.   He  lepoiied  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  commanded  the  passover  to  he  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  strictly  charged  the  magis- 
trates, priests,  and  Leyites  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  divine 
laws  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept    He  fell  at  Megiddo,^ 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Egyptians,  under  ^their 
king,  Fhanoh*Necho,  who  demanded  a  passage  610 
throngh  Jndea  to  attack  the  Assyrians.   With  tUs  B.a 
good  and  pions  king  expired  the  religion^  the  hi^ppiness^  and 
the  ^oiy  of  the  nation. 

Jehodia^  the  youngest  son  of  Joeiah,  was  carried  a  prisoner 
into  Xlgjpt  hy  Fharaoh-Necho^  who  tnmsferred  the  soeptve  to 
his  eldest  brother  Jehoiakim,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
annual  tribute.  The  latter  prince^  howeyer,  was  a  monster  of 
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impiety  and  cruelty.    His  palaces  were  founded  on  murder, 
and  embellished  by  rapine.    Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Assyria,  subjugated  the  whole  country,  pillaged 
the  temple,  carried  the  king  captive  to  Babylon,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  him  tlie  crown  on  condition  of  a  tribute 
After  paying  this  tribute  three  years  he  revolted,  ami  was 
aiaiiiy  Jerusalem  being  besieged  and  taken  by  Kebuchadnezzar. 
UQrt        He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  whose 
actions  were  so  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  permitted  to  send  him  and  his 
whole  court  captive  to  B  abylon.    The  king  of  Assyria  stripped 
the  temple,  palace,  and  treasury,  and  set  Zedekiah  upon  the^ 
throne,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  certain  tribute. 

Zedekiah,  however,  endeavoured  to  shake  ott'the  Babylonish, 
yoke  after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  ten  years.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Jerusalem,  which,  after  holding  out  for  two 
yeais  and  a  half  against  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  sad  etfects  of  a  grievous  famine,  was 
at  length  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  city  wiis  immediately  pillaged  of  all  its  treiisure  , 
the  sumptuous  edifice,  erected  to  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
reduced  to  ashes ;  the  fortifications  were  utterly  demoliBhed  ; 
tile  greater  part  of  the  buildings  levelled  with  the  ground 
and  the  unhappy  Jews  were  led  in  triumph  to  Babylon. 
Such  was  the  melanclioly  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  moa* 
archy. 
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687  B.O.  lO  &0.  167. 

According  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  the  Jews  remained 
in  captivity  seventy  years,  d.itiii;^'  from  the  tirst  capture  of 
Jena^em  by  NebuchaJut'zz^ir,  iu  G05  B.C.,  when  a  great 
number  of  people  were  carrit-d  to  r>id)ylou.    At  the  expiiatioa 
of  thi.s  time,  Cynis  permitted  them  to  return  to 
their  native  laud,*  and  to  rebuild  th»'  .sarn  d  temple.  vv^ 
The  numlK-r  of  those  who  returU'-d  under  the  con- 
duct of  Zerubbabel,  the  praniUun  of  Jehoiachiu,  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  made  tii:<h  diui  or  f^overnor  of  the  country, 
and  Jeshua,  the  high  priest,  ^vas  12,360,  besides  7,337 
servants  of  both  .sexr*s,  and  200  men  auil  women  singers.  In 
the  second  month  uf  the  followiuj^  year,  the  founda-  -q- 
(lation  of  the  temple  was  laid  with  L^reat  solemnity. 
'J  bo  Sam.u  itans,  h<jwevcr,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
li-id  5t  nt  from  v.irious  parts  of  his  dominions  to  re-peoph'  the 
coaniry  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  succeeded  in  causing  the 
work  to  be  suspended  by  authority  for  several  years ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  allowed  to  be  ...e 
rebuilt,  and,  being  finished  in  three  years,  was  ™^ 
dedicated  with  great  joy  and  aolenuiitj. 

In  the  reign  of  AitazoizeB,  the  huaband  of  Esther,  the 
Jewa  raceived  a  beneficial  Tiait  from  Eiia,  a  laamed 
and  aealona  man  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  who  ob- 
tained an  ample  eommiasion  to  return  to  hia  natiye 
eonntry  with  aa  many  of  lua  nation  aa  were  desirous  of  accom- 
panying him.   On  lua  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he  deliyered  aome 
ofierisgB  fiom  the  Penrian  monarch  and  noblea  to  the  priests. 
He  thai  eoUected  and  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  sacred 
books^  restored  the  wotship  of  the  temple  to  its  ancient  fom 
before  the  captivity,  and  revised  the  Jewish  litnrgy. 

Esra  waa  succeeded  bj  Nehemiah,  who  having  received  a 
similar  commission  fiom  the  king  of  Penia,  restored 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  Iwautified  the  city, 
whieh  resumed  some  appearance  of  its  ancient  lustie. 


From  this  t'ww  the  few  remainiirj  familifs  of  the  Israelit<;s,  and 
the  famihes  of  J  udah  and  Beajamin,  and  thu  Levites  that  returned 
Babylon,  wave  ssnalgawntad  under  the  eemimai  naae  ef  Jews. 
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He  corrected  several  a])uses  Avliicli  had  crept  into  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  restored  the  puhlic  woi*ship  of  God  which 
liad  been  intermitted,  and  enforced  frequent  expositions  of 
tho  Holy  Scriptures  in  buildings  called  synagogues,  or  "  places 
for  gathering  together,"  which  were  erected  for  tlie  purpose. 
After  the  decease  of  Nehemiah,  the  government  was  entirely 
changed,  and  Judea  was  annexed  to  the  Pei-sian  siitrapy  ur 
province  of  Syria,  from  whose  governors  tho  high-priests  re- 
ceived tlieir  authority. 

Judea  being  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  the  governors 
intrusted  the  administration  of  the  Jeydsh  affairs  to  the  high- 
priests,  who  aspired  to  the  pontifical  dignity  chiefly  through 
motiveB  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and  to  whom  mnat  be 
ascribed  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfoitimes  tiial  ensued. 
About  the  tbiity-fomrth  year  of  Ariaxerxes  Hnemon, 
Jbbanan  being  invested  with  the  high-prieetihoody 
leodlved  a  visit  from  his  brother  Jesbna,  who  as- 
*    sorted  that  Bagoses,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  pro- 
mised to  tiaiisfer  the  sacred  dignity  to  him.* 'A  dispute 
immediately  ensued,  and  Jeshua  was  unfortunately  slain  by 
Johanan  in  the  intcndor  court  of  the  temple.   Johanan  was 
«ucoeeded  by  bis  son  Jaddua,  during  whose  pontifical  office, 
the  JewB^  lefuBing  to  supply  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Gieat, 

iSnem  the  resentment  of  that  prince. 
But  the  impending  danger  was  averted  by  the  snV 
susslve  priests ;  and  Alexander,  on  entering  Jeru- 
salem, commanded  a  profusion  of  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
the  God  of  Israel.   Jaddua  was  succeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
hood by  his  son,  Simon  1. 

Upon  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Palestine 
ooq    became  subject  to  various  revolutions,  and  to  tho 
^  ^     several  wars  which  the  generaLs  of  Alexander  waged 
against  each  other.    It  was  invaded  by  Ptolemy  T., 
Sing  of  Egypt,  who  took  Jerusalem  on  a  sabbath  day,  and 
rtrtfi    carried  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  into 
Egypt,  and  settled  them  in  Alexandria,  where  their 
good  conduct  induced  him  to  grant  them  many 
pri\41ege8.    The  Jigyptian  monarch  was  soon  com-    01  a 
polled  to  resign  the  possession  of  Judea  to  Antigonus, 
king  of  Syria,  who  in  his  turn  was  again  vaiKpn'shed 
by  rtoleniy  I.,  sumamed  Scter.    Soon  after  the  recovery  of 
his  country  by  this  prince^  died  Simon,  the  Jewish  hjgh- 
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priest,  whose  f^anctity  of  manners  and  inte^ity  of  conduct 
acquired  him  the  purnnme  of  "  tho  Just,"  an<l  on 
"whose  decease  the  hi;:rh  priesthood  was  assumed  by  ^ 
Ilia  biother  Eleazer.    On  the  accession  r)f  Ptolemy 

MA  Philadeljihus  to  the  throne  of  E;^yi)t,  lie  ron- 

firmed  those  frnnr-hiscs  -vvlnV-h  his  father  had  -'ranted 
to  the  Jews,  whose  friendship  he  entleavoured  to 
cultivate.    At  the  death  of  Ele^iziir,  tlic  liic,']i  priest- 
hood  was  assumed  hy  Manasses,  who  left  it  to 
Oniiis  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopater  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  Anti'ichus  the  Great  endeavoureil  to  irrest  qq- 
Judea  from  him  ;  but  the  Egyptian  monarch  led  his 
forces  against  the  invader,  and  compelled  him  to  de- 
ast  from  his  intention.    Ptolemy,  struck  with  the  august 
majesty  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  conceived  an  unconquerahlo 
desire  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  part>^  nf  tlie  temple.  By 
this  he  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty,  who  smote 
him  with  such  terror,  that  he  was'carricd  out  half  dead. 

On  the  death  of  Philopater,  the  Jews  submitted  to  Antio- 
ohu?  the  Great,  and  Judea  again  became  a  Syrian 
province.    Under  this  king  the  old  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  was  partly  restored,  but  in  the  reign  of 
liis  8on  Seleucus,  the  troubles  of  this  unfortunate  nation  under 
the  kings  of  Syria  commenced.   Simon  was  sacoeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  Onias  III.,  a  man  of  great  piety,  demenoy,  and 
pmdence.    An  unfortunate  breach,  however,  happened  be- 
tween Onias  and  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  the  latter  of 
whinn  informed  Selencns,  that  the  sacred  edifice  at  Jerusalem 
eontained  immense  treasures.    In  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation, that  prince  sent  Heliodorus  to  fetch  the  ^rjn 
Talnables  £com  the  high-priest.   The  r^onstranoes 
of  Onias  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Syrians  broke 
down  the  gates  and  entered  the  temple ;  but,  at  this  critical 
moment,  God  defended  his  habitation  from  defilement,  and 
smote  the  presumptuous  strangers  with  such  a  panic,  that 
tiiey  fen  down  half  dead. 

At  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  high-priest* 
hood  was  sold  by  the  governors  of  Syria  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joshua, 
the  brother  of  Onias.    This  man,  who  adopted  the 
Gmk  form  of  his  name,  Jason,  and  is  thus  known  in  history, 
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is  said  to  have  purchased  his  office  for  the  great  sum  of  3GC 
talents.     Onias  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  at 
•       Antiocli.    Jason,  in  liis  turn,  was  sup[)Ianted  by  a 
Jew  caUed  Oniivs,  wlio  changed  hi.s  name  to  Meue- 
laus,  the  assumption  of  Greek  names  and  adoption  of  Greek 
customs  heing  common  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time  in  compU- 
ment  to  the  Greek  kinps  of  Syria. 

The  Jews  liaving  maile  some  rejoicings  at  a  false  report  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  that  prince  took  Jerusa- 
-        lem,  and  in  three  days  put  to  death  forty  thousand 
persons,  and  sold  as  many  for  slaves.    Not  content 
with  this  dreadful  vengeance,  he  entered  the  most 
libly  loeomet  of  the  temple,  defiled  the  sacred  vesselB  with  biii 
imptoiiB  bamk^  and  caused  every  valuable  article  to  be  aeized 
for  his  own  use. 

About  two  years  after,  in  consequence  of  the  interference 
^       of  Bome  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  the  inhuman  tyrant 
7^     renewed  bis  cmeltiesy  and  sent  his  general  Apollo- 
nius^  who  entered  Jerosalem  on  i£d  aabbath-day, 
murdered  all  who  fell  in  his  way,  and  deluged  even  the  tem- 
ples and  synagogues  with  the  blood  of  the  congregations. 
Every  part  of  ti^e  city  was  then  pillaged ;  and  the  most  stately 
fiibiica  were  raied  to  the  ground.    Opposite  to  the  temple^ 
the  Syrians  built  a  fortress,  wbicb  commanded  that  edifice. 

Antiochus  further  issued  a  decree,  which  abolished  the 
Jewish  religion  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  eigoined  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  deities.  Atheneas,  a  person  well 
skilled  in  the  rites  of  heathenism,  dedicated  the  temple  of 
God  to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and,  causing  the  statue  of  that 
idol  to  he  erected  on  the  altar  of  burnt  otferings.  he  compelled 
the  miserable  Jews  to  offer  up  their  adorations  before  it,  or  to 
endure  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Altars,  groves,  and 
images  were  also  set  up  in  other  towns  of  Judea,  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  which  were  reduced  to  the  same  pitiable  extremities^ 
Giont  were  the  sufierings  of  the  Jews,  who  defied  the  edict 
and  the  punishments  of  Antiochus.  One  of  the  principal 
victims  of  cruelty  was  the  venerable  Eleazar,  who  having  re- 
fused to  eat  swine's  flesh,  submitted  to  death  with  fimuiesa 
and  resignation.  Seven  brethren  were  then  successively 
doomed  to  the  most  eacqnisite  tortures,  while  tbcy  were  en- 
conraqed  by  their  pious  mother,  who  waa  last  of  all  saciificddy 
and  who  died  with  unshaken  fortitude. 
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168  RC.  to  63  B.C. 

At  length,  the  offended  Deitj  yoacheafed  to  eBponee  the 
«siiee  of  his  wretched  people.   Mattathiae  of  Modin,  an  emi- 
nent pnest  of  the  coune  of  Jehoiaiib  or  Joarib,  and  his  five 
BOOB,  Joannan,  Simon,  Judas,  afterwaida  called  Maocabene^ 
Eleaar  and  Jonathan,  having  collected  a  consideia- 
hie  number  of  adheiente,  etrack  terror  and  amace- 
ment  into  the  Syrian  garrisons  that  held  the  countiy 
by  the  active  gaerillawai£ue  that  they  cairied  on;  and  tba 
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newly  raised  anny  overturned  tlio  heathen  aitaiSyand  restored 
the  divine  worship  to  its  original  purity. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  the  eldest  son  of  ^Tattatliias,  succr»eded 
lAft         liither  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  chased 
the  Syrians  from  the  mo?t  advantageous  posts. 
After  obtaining  four  successive  victories  over  A])ol- 
ionius  in  Samaria,  over  Seron  near  Bethoron,  and  over  Lysias 
1AR         Emmaus,  and  again  at  Lethsura,  Judas  entered 
Jenisalem,  which  ho  caused  to  be  puriiit'<l  ;  and 
having  commissioned  the  priests  to  cleanse  the  Tem- 
ple, ho  ordered  the  most  Holy  Place  to  be  repaired,  and  divine 
worship  to  recommence  with  all  possible  solemnity.  Jud;i.s 
^^^^^  continuing  victttrious  against  the  Syrians,  An- 
tiochus  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  tho 
Jews,  and  sf^nt  to  the  Jewish  senate  letters  ex- 
pressive of  his  amicable  intentions.    This  peace,  however, 
was  bv  no  means  consonant  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
Syrian  generals,  who  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  Jews,  and  engaged  the  Arabians,  Edomites,  Ammon- 
ites, and   other   neighbouring  nations  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  their  revenge. 

Judas,  however,  still  remaining  conqueror,  he  resolved  tO 
besiege  the  fortress  on  Mount  Acra,  opposite  the  Temple,  wfaich 
Hie  Syrians  possessed,  and  which  prevented  many  penons 
ficom  resorting  to  the  Temple.  This  being  known  at  the 
court  of  Syria,  Antiochiis  Eupator.  who  was  then  on  the 
Syrian  thione,  collected  an  immense  army,  which  he  com- 
manded  in  peison,  and  having  taken  Bethsura,  he 
'  ^  ^  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  lud  dose  siege  to  the 
Temple.  But  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
ooncluded  a  peace,  and  entering  the  city,  caused  the  fortifica- 
tions to  be  demolished  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty  which 
he  had  jnst  confirmed  with  the  most  solemn  oaths.  Shortly 
after  this,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Sdeuous,  and  eldest  brother 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  came  fiom  Bome,  and  put  Antioohos 
'Eupator  to  death,  having  persuaded  the  amy  to  revolt  against 
him.  He  i^pointed  Baoehides,  who  was  governor  of  Meaopo* 
tamia,  commandant  of  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  high  priest- 
hood on  Alcimus,  whose  vices  rendered  him  comtemptible. 

Eacchides  and  Alchimus  concerted  means  for  destroying 
Jurlas  ;  but  the  Jewish  chiei^  aware  of  their  treacherous 
iatentioiif  eluded  their  design.   Alcimus,  therefore^  findiqg 
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loB  Icnces  not  snfficiently  stRing  to  contend  with  those  of 
Jndea,  mpeiied  to  the  Syiian  oooit  with  fivah  accneati^ 
complainte^  and  proemed  the  aaaiBtance  of  a  nnmenNui  tany^ 
which  was  commanded  by  Nicanoi;  Thisgenaial  thought 
proper  to  nae  stratagem  in  piefeienco  to  force,  and  requested 
an  interview  with  Judas,  who  easily  discovered  his  perfidioos 
intentions,  and  betook  himself  to  flight.  Tliis  wise  precantion 
80  highly  incensed  Nicanor,  that  he  uttered  imprecations 
against  the  whole  nation,  and  even  blasphemed  God  himself 
Hicanor  commenced  his  march  towards  the  land  of  Samaria, 
in  order  to  attack  Judas,  who  had  retired  thither  with  3,000 
men.  The  Jews,  howeTer,  fell  upon  the  Assyrians  with 
irresistible  fuiy,  and,  having  killed  tlip  geneial,  left  not  a 
single  man  alive  to  caiiy  the  news  to  Antioch. 

Diui^g  the  peaceful  interval  which  succeed*  d  this  victory, 
Judas  resolved  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Komans,  who  readily  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  a 
decree  was  engraven  on  copper,  importing  that  the 
Jews    were  acknowledged  as  friends  and  allies  of  Rome, 
and  that  both  nations  should  cheerluUy  aid  and  succour  each 
other  upon  all  occasions,    liut  whilst  tliU  alliance  wiis  funning 
at  Rome,  Demetrius  sent  the  ilower  of  his  army,  under  tlit* 
command  of  Lacchidcs  and  Alcimiis,  wlio  attacked  Judas  in 
the  neiL;hbourhood  of  Jblleasa.    The  Jewish  chief  being  basely 
deserted  by  a  gi*eat  number  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen, 
feD,  covered  with  wounds,  on  a  heap  of  his  enemies. 

Judas  was  succeeded  in  th(!  connuand  of  the  anny  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,  who  found  himself  in  more  favourable 
circumstances,  which  he  knew  h(tw  to  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Bacchides  being  informed  that  Jonathan  had  colkctod  a  great 
force  in  the  desert,  marched  against  him  and 
defeated  him.    lie  then  fortified  and  L^arrisoncd  all    "l  _ 

l<_Kr 

such  places  as  might  keep  the  Jews  in  awe,  and  shut 
up  the  children  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages  in  the 
fortress  on  Mount  Acra.  l>ut  the  fury  of  Jonathan's  enemies 
added  to  the  number  of  his  partisans ;  and,  trying  once  more 
the  fate  of  arms,  he  Wiis  victorious.  The  Jewish  general 
immediately  oflered  to  Bacchides  some  acceptable  overtures  of 
peace.  Jonathan  became  deputy-governor  of  Judea;  and  hi., 
government  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  IsiueUtish  judged. 

"Whilst  the  Jews  began  to  revive  under  the  admin-  - 
istration  of  their  pious  general,  the  troubles  in  Syria  "v? 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  wholly  recovering  their 
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liberty.  Demetrias,  who  had  so  repeatedly  been  eonTinced 
of  their  conBtancy  and  heroism,  dieadicg  that  they  would 
•espouse  (ho  cause  of  his  competitor,  Alexander  Balas,  a  son  of 
Autioclius  Epiphancs,  sent  to  Jonathan  a  letter,  in  which  he 
declared  him  his  friend  and  ally,  and  empowered  him  to  levy 
forces,  and  to  liberate  the  hostages  in  the  fortress  of  Acra. 
Alexander,  in  order  to  outbid  Demetrius,  conferred  on 
Jonathan  the  office  of  high-priesthood,  and  sent  him  aome 
magnificent  presents. 

When  the  former  ascended  the  thione  of  Syria, 
after  killing  Demetrius  in  1  tat  tie,  he  entertained  the 
Avarmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  Jewish 
general,  whom  he  created  higli-priest  of  the  Jews.  About 
this  time  also,  Ptolemy  VL  Philoractor,  the  &ther-in*law  of 
Alexander,  entrusted  many  of  the  Jews  with  the  most 
imporfcant  offices  in  his  kingdom. 

A  revolt  of  the  Syrians,  in  favour  of  Demetrius 
the  younger,  induced  Apollonius,  govemor  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine^  to  assemble  a  powerful 
amy  against  Jonathan.    The  latter,  however,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Apollonios  at  Azotus ;  and,  in  return  for  this  gallant 
exploit,  Alexander  sent  him  a  rich  present^  with  the  grant  of 
the  territory  of  £kron.    Soon  after  Demetrius,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  Philometor,  gained  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  caused 
Alexander  to  be  assassinated.   He  showed  no  ill  will  to 
Jonathan  for  his  defeat  at  Azotus ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
lieved Jndea  from  the  payment  of  tribute.    But  as  soon  as 
Trjphon  had  placed  Antiochns,  the  son  of  Alexander,  on  the 
1  /L±    ^^voi^e  in  place  of  Demetrius,  he  prevailed  on  Jona- 
^   than,  who  had  now  governed  the  Jewish  state  wiUi 
equal  prodence  and  success  nearly  seventeen  years, 
to  enter  the  city  of  Ptolemais  without  any  followers,  under 
the  pretence  of  making  him  a  present  of  it,  and  here  he  ynm 
inhumanly  murdered.    In  this  emergency  the  Jews  promoted 
Simon,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Slattathias,  to  the  high- 
priesthood^  and  oonierred  on  him  the  command  of  their 
•troopsL 

Demetrius,  as  soon  as  he  regained  the  throne,  constitutc^fi 
•Simon  sovereign  prince  of  the  J ewish  nation,  and  released 
the  land  entirely  from  foreign  dominion.    The  Sanhedrim 
also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  jnince  and  high-ptieet  of 
the  Jew&   The  fortress  of  Acra  suzxendeced,  and  was  de- 
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molished.    Antiochiis  Sidetes,  who  had  assnmed  the  govern- 
ment of  SjTia  wlien  his  brother  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  kin^^  of  Parthia,  confirmed  to  the  Jewish  fA£% 
pontiff  all  his  dignities,  revenue,  and  authority,  and  ^^^^ 
allowed  him  to  coin  money  for  the  use  of  the  Jews. 
Thiit  prince,  however,  insisted  that  Simon  should  surrender 
to  the  Syrians  several  important  places  in  Palestine,  whicli 
the  Jewish  pontiff  refused  to  give  up.    In  consequence  of 
Uiia  lefamly  he  sent  Cendebeus  with  a  numerous  ..^^ 
Mmj  Into  FklMtiaa   Simon,  wha  was  grown  old, 
mmiiitted  to  bis  sons^  John  and  Jndiw,  the  im- 
portuit  chsige  of  leading  the  Jswiah  troops  against  the 
^ismj.    The  Syxians  weie  finally  zonted  with  a  great 
skughteT;  and  the  Taliant  hiothen  letnnied  Yictorioas  to 


About  three  3reafB  after  this  exploit^  Ptdlem j,  the  Mm-in- 
kw  to  the  high  priest,  inTited  Simon,  with  ms  two  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  to  a  snmptnoiia  entertainment  at 
Jcfieho,  and  caosed  them  to  be  assassinated.  John,  snmamed 
Hjreanos^  was  also  inTited,  bat  happily  escaped  the  anaze. 
Hyzeairas  advanced  with  all  possible  hartetowaids  Jerasalam, 
wheie  the  mnxderar  airived  as  soon  as  he,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittaiiee  at  the  same  time.  The  eitiaens^  howerer,  nadily 
admitted  HyieannSy  and  inTested  him  with  hia  ftthei^a 
dignities. 

The  Syrians  being  infonnedof  the  death  of  Simon,  enteied 
Jndea  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laying  dose  si^  to  Jera- 
adem,  leduced  it  to  a  dresdftd  state  by  ftmine.  Antiodiiis 

eonscntcd  to  grant  the  Jews  a  peace,  on  condition  that  their 
aims  should  be  delivered  up,  their  city  wall  demolished,  and 
a  certain  tribute  paid  f  r  the  towns  which  they  held  out  of 
Jndea.     On  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Hyrcanus  ^^rv 
effioeted  a  complete  deliverance  for  his  nation  from 
the  oppression  of  Syria,  to  which  the  Jews  from 
this  t&ne  never  paid  any  homage.    He  even  subjected  sereial 
eitiea  in  Arabia  and  Phoemcia ;  and  turning  his  victorioua 
arms  against  the  Samaritans,  he  took  from  them  Shechem 
and  Geririm,  and  destroyed  the  temple  built  by  Sanballat, 
and  all  the  idolatrous  altan.  Under  his  government,  religion 
was  re-established  in  its  ancient  purity.    With  respect  to  the 
sacred  ceremonies,  he  gave  an  example  of  unremitting  as- 
aduity.   fie  enriched  the  temple,  and  strengthened  it  with 
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fiirfcificatuMiS.   Be  caarafnUy  onltiTated  an  alliance  with  the 
"Rrtfi^ima^  and  left  hia  akatea  in  d  flonnahiqg  oondiftion  and  bis 
people  prosperona  and  happy. 
On  bia  deatih,  hia  eon  .^iistolraliia  auoceeded  to  hia  &ther*8 
dignitdea.  Thia  pontiff  put  to  death  hia  bxoiher 
Antigonus,  and  hia  motfaeTywho  claimed  a  xightto  the 
aoTereiguty,  and  aaaomed  the  loyal  diadem,  which 
had  not  been  worn  by  any  of  hia  piedeceaaoxa.   He  died 
after  a  abort  and  infiaunona  reign,  during  which  he  added 
Itnrsea,  a  district  to  the  north-eaat  of  Samaria,  afterwarda 
called  Aoionitia,  to  the  Jewish  dominions ;  and  left  three 
brokers,  by  one  cf  whom,  named  Alexander  JanneiUy  he 
waa  aucceeded.   Thia  prince  led  hia  troopa  against 
Ptolemaiai  but  the  city  waa  aoccoured,  and  he  waa 
totally  defeated  by  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyroa  of  Egypt, 
who  waa  then  reigning  at  Cyprus.   By  the  aasiatance  of 
Cleopetra,  the  mo&er  of  Lathyrus,  he  preyented  that  mo- 
narch ftom  taking  Jadea,  and  afterwarda  captured  Gadaxa 
and  Gaza,  the  inhabitanta  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  fbry 
of  his  troops,  and  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  mina  He 
also  totaUy  subdued  the  remnanta  of  the  Philistines^  and 
compelled  them  to  become  Jewa.   After  his  return 
^   from  this  expedition,  he  was  treated  in  the  most  oonr 
*  temptuous  manner  by  the  Pharisees,  who  pelted  him  * 
whilst  he  was  officiating  at  the  great  altar  on  the  fisaat  of 
tabemades.    This  riotous  assembly,  ly>wever,  was  soon, 
dispersed  by  the  soldiers.   Alexander  effectually  crushed  two 
rebellions,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
hated  him  for  the  opposition  shown  to  their  peculiar  views 
and  teneta  by  himself  and  his  father ;  and  by  his  victories  he 
became  an  object  of  terror  to  surrounding  nations.   His  un- 
remitting debaucheries,  however,  hastened  his  death,  and  he 
bequeathed  the  government  of  the  state  to  hia  wife  Alexandra, 
and  after  her  deceaae^  to  either  of  her  sons  she  might  think 
fit 

Hyrcanua  XL,  the  eldest  son,  who,  it  should  be  said,  was  a 
»g  Pharisee,  was  deemed  a  proper  successor  to  his  ftither 
in  the  pontificate,  because  he  waa  kaa  likely  to  intez^ 
£m  with  the  r^gal  authority  than  his  younger  bixy&er 
Aristobulus,  who  waa    a  more  enterprising  disposition.  The 
queen,  however,  was  e(^ually  alarmed  and  vexed  by  the  un- 
tnctable  Pharisees,  who  grow  insolent  upon  her  snbmissionay 
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and  compelled  her  to  grant  the  most  exorbitant  demands, 
Alexandra  being  ill  of  a  dangerous    sickness,  the  nn 
younirer  brother  made  an  effort  for  the  succession  : 
and  though  the  queen  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  succes- 
sor, she  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Aristobulus  assumed  the 
royal  title  and  state,  and,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  uf 
the  Pharisee^,  obliged  Hyrcanus  to  resign  his  dignities,  and 
to  live  in  a  ])rivatc  inaDiier. 

^intipater,  an  Iduiuean,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of       xander  Jannajus,  and  was  a  friend  of  lIjTcanus 
IL,  joined  the  discontented  Pharisees,  and  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  defeated  the  troops  of 
Aznioliiiliu,  and  proceeding  to  Jerasalem,  compelled  that 
^inee  to  take  shelter  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple.   In  this 
emergency,  Aiistohnlns  applied  for  succour  to  the  Bo-  g» 
mans,  who  oUiged  Aietas  to  withdraw  his  troops  ttom 
Jndea ;  and  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  Damascus,  0J^ 
deted  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  to  appear  in  penon  and 
plead  thw  cause  before  him.   They  obeyed  the  summons  ; 
and  the  Boman  genend  having  heard  and  duly  considered  the 
ptetemdona  of  each  party,  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance 
tihal  he  would  Tisit  Judea,  and  there  determine  the  contro- 


This  declaration  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  younger  bro- 

tiier,  that  he  departed  in  disgust  to  Judea,  whither  Pompey 
taUowed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Aristobolus  was 
obliged  to  deliver  all  his  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the 
H^iatyAjxm  •  upou  the  Jcws  refusing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
ef  money,  the  forces  of  Pompey  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
and  wete  admitted  into  the  dty  by  the  £Eu;tion  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  supporters  of  Aristobulus  were  besieged  in  the  temple, 
which  was  taken  byassaolt;  and  on  this  occasionl2,0()0  persons 
perished  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  besides  many  othei*s  who 
died  by  their  own  hands.  The  priests,  however,  continued 
to  offer  up  their  usual  sacrifices  and  devotions,  and  quietly 
.-ntfeicd  tli^mselves  to  be  massacred  at  the  altar.  Hyrcanus 
w.i.s  restor*  ti  to  the  pontificate,  but  de])rived  of  the 

iMval  diadem,  and  made  tributary  to  tho  Romans,  

bt^ing  annexed  to  the  procoiisiilship  of  Syria;  and 
Pompey,  having  thus  subdued  tlie  Jewish  nation,  returned  to 
Rome  with  Aristobulus  and  his  four  children  as  captives  to 
adorn  his  tnumpk 
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11.  JUDEA  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROX£CIION. 

68  &0.  to  7 

Hyrcanns  relapsed  into  liis  former  indolence,  and  left  tho 
mam    care  of  his  affairs  to  Antipater.    Al«'xander,  son  of 
Aristobulns,  having  escaped   from   Rome,  raised  a 
powerful  army  in  Judea,  but  wjis  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
Gabinius,  the  Bomon  proconsul  of  Syria,  placed  the 
isfemtioii  of  the  civil  power  ia  the  hands  of  the  Great 
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Sniliedrim,  or  Jewish  Sentte,  diTided  ftlia  pfOtrinoe  into  fire 
disfcaetB,  and  establiahed  in  each  a  separate  ooatt  of  judica- 
ture; Slid  the  Jews,  who  had  been  hitherto  govenuMi  hf 
thflir  own  nnxnaichical  pontiffai  foU  under  the  subjec-  ^ 

Hon  of  a  nee  of  tyrants.    Crassus  succeeded  Qibiniue  ^ 
in  the  pioconsulship  of  Syria,  and  on  his  way  to  ^' 
Bufhia  plundered  the  temple  of  ail  its  tieasiiro  and  aaezed 
Tessels.   J ulius  Caesar  having  become  master  of  Home,  . 
aent  Ansfeobnlus  into  Palestine  to  incite  the  Jews  to  " 
take  up  aims  against  Pompey ;  but  some  of  Pompey's 
partisans  contrived  to  poison  him.    His  son  Alexander  was 
seized,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Metollus  Scipio  at 
Antiochy  were  he  was  immediately  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed. 

Antipater  assisted  Caesar  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  for 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Eome,  and  made 
procurator  of  Judea.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  re- 
presented to  the  dictator  the  misfortunts  which  his  family  had 
suffered,  and  petitioned  for  tlio  restoration  of  his  father's 
principality  ;  but  Antipater  del'euded  his  own  cause  and  that 
of  Hyrcanus  with  such  forcible  eloquence,  that  Antigonus 
was  repul>^ed  iOs  a  f(\ctious  and  turbulent  person. 

Judea  being  divided  into  district-^,  Antipater  bestowed  the 
government  of  Jerusalem  on  his  elde.sl  .son,  Pliasael,  and  made 
Herod,  his  second  son,  afterwards  known  as  Herod  the  Great, 
governor  of  Galilee.  The  latter,  liowcvi  r,  having  extirpated 
some  banditti,  the  people  considered  this  art  as  highly  cul- 
pable, and  indicative  of  future  tyi.uuiy.  llerod  was  there- 
fore summoned  before  Hyrcanus  and  tlie  Sanhedrim  ;  and  on 
his  appearing  clothed  in  purple  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  he  was  arraigned  by  Sameas  for  his  former  crime  aa 
well  as  for  his  present  andacityy  in  attempting  to  intimidate 
his  judges,  instead  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  chaises 
pnfiBned  agaisal  hini« 

Aboni  tus  time,  a  party  waa  foimed  against  Antipater  and 
Ml  ftmily,  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Malichus,  ^ 
who  had  gained  theeonfidenoe  of  Hyzeanns,  the  high-  J~ 
nies^  and  who  caused  Antipater  to  he  poisoned. 
]laliehii8y  however,  waa  soon  after  aasaasmated  hy  the  cider 
of  Hfliody  who  anheequently  maniad  MariaBm%  tho  ^ 
gnnddaoghter  of  Hyrcaansy  and  danghter  of  his  only  ^n. 
child  Alezandsa  and  her  oonain  Alexander,  the  eldest 
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son  of  AristobuliTS  IT.  After  this  Herod  openly  assumed 
the  headship  of  the  Asmonean  family,  tliouc^h  his  wife's  bro- 
ther Aristobulus  and  her  uncle  Antigonus  were  still  alive. 
On  the  anival  of  Marc  Antony  in  Bith}'nia,  the  Jews  sent 
several  embassies  to  prefer  complaints  against  Pliasael  and 
Herod,  as  having  engrossed  the  whole  administration  of 
Judea,  and  left  Hyrcanus  only  the  emjjt}^  name  of  a  prince ; 
])ut  Antony,  who  soon  became  a  warm  f^ui)porter  of  the  in- 
terests of  Herod,  rofiised  to  listen  to  these  complamtS|  and 
created  the  two  brothers  tctrarchs  of  Judea. 

Antigonus,  the  eon  of  Aristobulus  II.,  unable  to  obtain  re- 

dress  from  the  Romans,  persuaded  a  great  number  of 
_  _    discontented  Jews  to  enlist  under  his  banner,  and  en- 

gaged  Pacorus,  king  of  Parthia,  to  assist  him  in  con- 
quering Judea,  and  in  deposing  Hyrcanus.  Aft<^r  some  severe 
engagements,  PhasaLl  and  Hyrcanus,  relying  on  the  pretended 
Iriendship  of  the  general  of  the  Partliians,  were  tlirown  into 
close  confinement.  The  cars  of  the  higli  priest  were  cut  oft' ; 
and  Phasacl,  in  the  extremity  of  despair,  committed  suicide. 

Herod  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  and  having  placed 
his  family  and  treasures  in  the  fortress  of  Massada,  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.  But  Malchus 
ordering  him  to  quit  Mb  territories,  Herod  m»  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed  him  to  fill  tlw  Jewish, 
throne,  and  declaied  Antigonoa  an  enemy  to  Bome.  He 
then  zetnmed  into  Jndea  with  powerful  asaiatance,  released 

his  funily,  who  were  reduced  in  Massada  to  the  ut- 
5?  most  extoemity,  and  in  his  turn  hesi^ged  Antigonus 

in  Jerusalem.   The  success  of  the  siege  was  retorded 
hy  yarious  obstacles^  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pat  his 
forces  into  winter  quarters. 
Esziy  in  the  spring,  Herod  resumed  the  mgp  of  Jerusalem, 
Ay   which,  after  defying  the  united  efforts  of  Herod  and 

the  Koman  general  Socius  for  six  months,  was  taken 

hy  assault.  Antigonus  was  sent  in  chains  to  Harc 
Antony  at  Antioch,  and  condemned  to  death  at  the  esmest 
solicitations  of  Herod. 

In  order  to  replenish  hi>  {r<  a?nry,  which  his  auxiliaries 
had  exhausted,  Herod  caused  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuables  found  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  seized  and  deposited 
in  his  own  palace.  Being  greatly  disturbed  by  domestic  ocm- 
tentioBfl^  he  was  compelled^  though  much  against  his  itM^iinn- 
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tion,  to  invest  Aristobulus,  tlie  brotlier  of  Marianinc,  with 
tlie  poutilical  dignity.  At  the  ensuing  feiist  of  tabernacles, 
the  new  high  priest,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
officiated  in  his  sacred  capacity  with  sucli  extraordinary  grace- 
fulness and  majesty,  that  the  people,  relh'cting  on  the  merit 
of  his  ancestors,  could  not  forbear  exjin-.-^sing  their  admiration. 
This  circumstance  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ilerod,  wlio  liired 
«ome  base  wretches  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Aristoljulus, 
by  liolding  him  under  water  in  a  bath,  to  which  he  was  in- 
riled  after  the  solemnity. 

On  the  defeat  of  his  patron  Marc  Antony  at  Actium,  Herod 
resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  conqueror.    Be-  ^ 
fore  settintr  out,  however,  on  this  business,  he  caused  *^ 
Hyrcaniis,  the  veiieruble  pontitf,  who  had  returned 
from  Ills  captivity  in  Babylon,  to  be  beheaded.    He  then  sent 
his  qut  t-n  and  her  mother  Alexandra  into  the  fortress  of 
Mossada,  under  the  care  of  his  treasurer,  with  orders  to  put 
these  princesses  to  death  on  the  first  intelligence  of  lus  ill 
success.  Having  taken  these  pcecantionsy  he  sailed  to  Bhodes, 
and  dbtaiiied  an  audience  of  Octavian,  whom  he  addrased  in 
a  speech  so  well  oompoeed  and  appropriate,  that  Octaviaa 
peDButted  him  to  wear  the  diadem  in  his  presence,  and  oon- 
iened  on  him  several  other  marks  of  peculiar  esteem. 

Elated  with  his  success,  Herod  made  some  noUe  presents 
to  Octavian  and  his  fiivouritesy  and  returned  to  his  metropoliB 
highly  pleased.   His  happiness,  however,  was  considerahly 
dmiped,  by  the  xeception  which  he  met  with  from  his  heloved 
eoDsort  and  her  exasperated  mother,  who  had  discovered  the 
&tal  ordeis  that  he  had  left  with  the  governors  of  Massada. 
Kariamne's  affection  became  totally  alienated  £rom  her  ^ 
husband;  and  through  the  suggestions  of  Salome, 
Herod*s  sister,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to 
death  for  a  crime  to  which  her  heart  was  an  entire  stranger. 
This  cruel  act^  however,  oppressed  Herod  with  such  inde- 
scribable remorse,  that  his  lii'c  became  a  burthen,  and  in  tho 
midst  of  lus  highest  festivity  he  would  call  on  the  name  of 
Mariamne.    Alexandra  was  also  put  to  death  soon  after  her 
iigured  daughter.    Twelve  years  after  perpetrating  ^. 
these  acts  of  tyranny,  Herod  commenced  the  rebuild-  ' 
ing  of  the  temple,  of  which  mention  is  made  so  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament. 

MariamTiA       left  HoTod  two  sous^  Alexander  and  Aristo* 
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bulus,  whom  the  father  caused  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome, 
and  who,  after  finishing  their  education,  were  luanied,  the 
former  to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia ;  and  the  latter  to  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome. 
The  love  and  admimtion,  however,  whicli  the  people  expressed 
for  these  accomplished  youths,  was  most  objectionable  to 
Salome ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  repeated  accusations  and 
malicious  hints,  Herod  was  led  to  heap  great  favours  on  Anti- 
pater,  another  of  his  sons  by  his  wife  Doris,  who  had  been 
hitherto  educated  privately.  This  conduct  of  the  king  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  other  brothers  ;  and  having  uttered  some 
indiscreet  speeches  against  their  father,  they  were  accused  of 

Q    high  treason  and  conspiracy  against  their  father's  life, 
^    and  after  undergoing  a  trial,  in  which  Herod  was  th© 
accuser,  were  at  last  put  to  death. 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Herod  commanded  tho 
Jewish  nation  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself  and 
Octavian,  who  had  now  become  emperor  of  Rome,  and  was 
styled  Augustus ;  but  this  being  contrary  to  tho  law  of 
Moses,  great  numbers  opposed  the  edict,  and  among  the  rest 
the  wife  of  Pheroras,  the  brother  of  Herod.  Pheroras  re- 
tired to  his  tetrarchy  in  disgust ;  and  Antipater,  the  son  of 
tlie  king,  procuring  an  appointment  at  Rome,  they  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  Herod.   On  the  death 

«     of  Pheroras,  the  treason  was  completely  unravelled^ 
and  Herod  had  the  mortification  to  find  a  real  and  im- 
'   placable  enemy  in  that  son  for  whom  he  had  put  to 
death  two  virtuous  youths. 

In  the  reign  of  Herod,  just  four  years  before  the  period  at 

-     which  the  Christian  era  has  been  assumed  to  com- 

*  mence,  was  born  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  ^lessiah,  who 
was  appointed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  by  dying 
for  their  sins.  The  appearance  of  a  miraculous  star  induced 
the  Eastern  Magi  to  hasten  to  the  Jewish  metropolis  in  quest 
of  tho  new-bom  king ;  and  the  Grand  Sanhedrim  directed 
them  to  Bethlehem,  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  pro[)liets. 
When  Herod  was  informed  of  their  errand,  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  new-born  Messiah  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  formed 
a  diabolical  design  for  his  destruction,  which  was,  howovor,. 
frustrated  by  tho  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

Antipater  having  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
his  liiiher,  was  put  to  death.  Herod  was  attacked  by  a  loath- 
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some  and  painftd  disease,  and  finding  Lis  end  approaching, 

he  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  eA 
Jericho,  and  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome,  and  obliged  Salome 
to  promise  that  she  would  cause  them  all  to  be  massacred  a=; 
soon  as  the  breath  quitted  his  body.  This  was  intended  by 
the  tyrant  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  their  rejoicing  at  his 
decease.  As  soon,  however,  as  Herod  was  dead,  the  prisnnors 
in  the  circus  were  allowed  to  depart  to  their  respective  liabi- 
tationd. 

He  appointed  his  son  Archelaus,  by  ^[althace,  a  woman  of 
Samaria,  his  successor,  but  required  that  the  appointment 
should  be  confirmed  by  Cicsar.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Archelaus  was  obliged  to  visit  Kome.  He  presented  to  Caesar 
a  menaorial,  in  which  he  exhibited  his  title  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  the  particulars  of  Herod's  last  will.  Herod 
Anti]xis,  his  brother,  wlio  liad  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment by  Herod's  Jirst  will,  and  to  whom  the  tetrarchy  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea  had  been  assigned  by  his  father,  was  per- 
suaded by  the  subtle  Salome  to  oppose  Archelaus.  A  depu- 
tation was  also  sent  from  Judea  to  express  an  abhomnce  of 
fte  Herodian  fiimily,  and  to  mfnert  an  abolitbii  of  the  mo* 
mrehinal  gcmmaooL  Augastiia^  howevery  Iwifeowed  ono 
litlf  of  ^  *]diig4Qia  upon  Arehelaiii^  imder  tho  title  of 
aAffMftli^  or  goTemor  of  a  natioiiyaad  promiaed  to  inTwt  him 
irith  the  iiungnia  of  royalty  as  soon  as  he  landeied  himself 
worthy  of  soeh  distinction*  The  remainder  was  divided  he* 
tween  Herod's  son  Philip,  whose  mother  was  Cleopatm'  of 
Egypt^  and  Herod  Antipasy  in  acoordance  with  Herod's 

Aiehelags  had  no  sooner  retuined  into  Judea,  than  he 
bcgm  to  exhibit  tokens  of  his  arbitnoy  end  Tindietive 
temper,  and  abandoned  himself  to  tyranny  and  loxtuy.  On 
the  lepreeentation  of  the  public  solferings,  Augustus,  - 
haring  heard  hoth  the  accusers  and  the  accused,  ^ 
banished  thenngratefdl  ethnarch  to  the  city  of  Yienne 
in  Dauphiny,  and  caused  Judea  to  be  taxed  as  a  provinoe  of 
the  Eomaa  empire. 

OHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMABT. 

Temple   at    Jenualem  I  Marderof  AristobuInsH. 
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7  A.D.  TO  135  A.D. 

Footins  Pilate,  soon  after  be  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judea,  introdaced  into  Jeroaaleiii  the  Roman  standardly 
wbicli  the  Jews  considered  as  the  yilest  abominations. 
The  people,  therefore,  prostrated  themselTes  five  days 
and  five  nights  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  besought  him  to 
lemoye  those  objects  of  scandid.    Pilato  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  kill  sadi  as  refused  to  depart ;  but  the  Jews  meekly 
offered  their  necks  to  the  assassins.   This  passive  constancy 
induced  Pilate  to  remoTe  the  Eoman  eagles  which  were 
objects  of  such  abhorrence  to  the  Jews. 

At  this  time,  Jesus  Christ  received  the  rite  of  baptism  from 
his  pious  harbinger,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Holy 
^  Ghost  visibly  descended  on  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
^  '  whilst  a  voiee  from  Heaven  was  heard,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  fie  then 
commenced  his  public  ministry,  and  gave  evident  proofs  of 
his  divinity  by  changing  water  into  wine  at  a  marriage  festival 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.  Having  called  some  obscure  and  ilHte- 
late  men  to  be  his  disciples,  he  travelled  about  the  country 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  healing  all  manner  oif 
diseases,  illustrating  the  laws  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  raising 
up  the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  giving  speech  to  the  dumb, 
eight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  activity  to  the 
lame ;  till  at  length  lie  submitted  to  the  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  and  meekly  endured  the  heavy  chastisement  of 
divine  justioey  for  the  ransom  of  a  rebeUioaa  but  beloved 
world. 
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On  the  third  day  after  his  craoifixioD,  his  disciples,  whose 
Cuth  had  proved  anegoal  to  the  aenrere  trial  of  behold-  ^ 
ing  their  kinff  expire  rpon  the  cross,  were  transported  ^ 
with  joy  at  the  happy  news  of  his  resurrection.  He 
afterwanls  ^howod  himself  openly  to  theni,  and  orilcr-^d  tliera 
to  go  and  preach  hi«?   'or-trino  througliont  th<'  Avlioie  earth. 
In  an  cnligiitt'ned  age,  twelve  rude  and  ignorant  men  taught 
and  established  a  religion,  which  is  founded  on  mysteries, 
which  is  hostile  to  pleasure,  and  whieli  is  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  to  everything  that  flatt<»rs  the  pride  of  man.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  learned,  and  the  prejudice  of 
aovereigns,  it  ovei-sprcad  the  whole  earth,  and  its  success  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  its  divine  origin. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  had  Galilee  and  Pera»a,  and  was  the 
prince  who  married  his  brother  Philip's  divorced  wife,  added 
to  his  intamy  by  beheading  John  the  Baptist,  and  was 
banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyon,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
thre*^  3'ears.    His  brother  Philip  had  died  previously, 
And  soon  after  the  decea.«e  of  Tiberius,  Agrippa,  graiulHon  of 
H'  rod  the  (  ireat,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  and  loaded 
with  chains  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was  invested  with 
the  t-etrarchy  of  his  decea'<ed  uncle  Philip,  with  the  title  ^ 
of  king.  The  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas  were  also  given  ' 
to  him  when  that  treacherons  and  wily  king  "was  sent  into 
banishment ;  and  shortly  after  he  was  pat  into  poaseasioii  of 
«D  thetemtoriea  which  had  owned  the awsyof  Heiod  theOnat. 
dMdias  indulged  him  with  some  impcnrtant  pvivileges,  en- 
t«ed  into  s  ademn  allianee  with  him,  and  isemed  teveral 
edicts  highly  heneficial  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Agrippa  heing 
it  CmBraOuldnssed  an  elegant  speech  to  the  deputies  of 
Tjie  and  Sidon,  who  exdaimed  that  it  was  the  -voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  of  a  man ;  and  on  his  encooraging  this  impious 
adnlation,  he  was  smitten  with  a  dfeadftd  disease,  of  which 
he  soon  sifter  died. 

On  tiie  death  of  Agrippa,  Jndea  was  again  oonyerted  into 
a  piovinoe  of  the  empire,  and  Cnspins  Fados  was  mm 
nominated  to  the  government.    His  son,  Herod    ^  ^ 
Agrippa  II.,  to  whom  the  principality  of  Chalcis,  in 
Syria,  had  been  given  on  the  death  of  his  nncle  Herod,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  ohtained  the  snperintendency  of  the  tem- 
ple and  sacred  treasury,  together  Avith  the  authority  of  ap- 
pointiii^  the  high-priest   At  length,  Judea  was  committed 
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to  the  care  of  a  gcn-ernor  called  Claudius  Felix,  under 
whom  the  Jewish  affairs  became  extremely  bad, 
and  who  exerted  his  cruelty  on  all  persons  indiscri- 
minately, whom  his  avarice  or  his  resentment  had 
marked  out  for  de.struction. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  who  perceived  that 
HA     even  the  priests  had  commenced  a  civil  war  among 
A  it     themselves,  and  who  was,  therefore,  necessitated  to 
begin  his  government  with  the  utmost  severity,  that 
he  might  suppress  the  disorders  which  now  filled  the  city, 
the  country,  and  sometimes  the  temple,  with  blood. 

On  the  death  of  Festus,  Albinus  was  appointed  governor  ; 
but  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  and  Gessius  Floms 
nominated  his  successor.    This  abandoned  wretch, 
whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  rapine,  murder,  and 
oppression,  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  provoke  the  nation 
to  open  rebellion.    The  people  detected  Florus  and  the  Ro- 
mans so  much  that,  wherever  the  Jews  were  superior  in  num- 
HH     bers,  none  of  them  were  spared.    The  flames  of  in- 
testine  war  began  to  rage  with  irresistible  fury. 
*     Twenty  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  Cicsarea, 
two  thousand  at  Ptolemais,  fifty  thousand  at  Alexandria, 
and  three  or  fom*  thousand  in  one  day  at  Jerusalem,  whilst 
the  Jews  on  their  part  spared  neither  Syrians  nor  liumans, 
but  retaliated  their  cruelties  upon  them. 

Xhe  Jews  having  vanquished  Cestius  Gallus,  the  Syrian 
governor,  appointed  Flavins  Josepluis,  a  Jewish  priest  of  con- 
Ik.     fiiderable  rank,  over  the  two  Cialilees ;  left  the  ciiro 
of  the  metropolis  to  Ananus  the  high-priest ;  and 
'     entrusted  the  government  of  Idumea  to  Eleaz;ir,  the 
chief  of  the  Zealots.    Kero  being  informed  of  these  pr<3para- 
tions,  commanded  Vespasian  to  march  into  Judea.  Accord- 
ingly, that  general  advanced  into  the  kingdom,  took  possession 
of  the  strong  places,  and  drove  into  iha  ci  ntro  of  the  country 
those  whom  religious  zeal,  or  the  fear  of  bomg  punished  i'or 
their  barbarities,  prevented  fiom  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  Rom  an  8. 

"Wliile  those  members  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  clearly 
l*Q      fort'saw  the  consequences  of  the  impending  destnic- 
tion,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  danger  by  a  timely 
submission  to  the  Komans,  thi^  cppositii  and  moro 
numerous  party  rejected  ail  paci^c  mea&ures,  and  LixatheQ 
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out  nothing  but  slaughter,  rapine,  and  devastation.  These 
abandoned  wretches,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  began  to 
exercise  their  wanton  cruelty  in  plundering  and  assassinating 
all  who  presumed  to  oppose  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerupalera.  They  entered  the  capital  with  Eleazar  at  their 
hea*^.  but  were  repulsed  by  Ananus  the  higli-priest.  At 
length,  however,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  IduuicauH, 
who  found  means  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  temple. 
Twelve  thousand  individuals  of  noble  extraction  w^  mur- 
deted  hj  the  most  crael  methods ;  and  Jerusalem  was  filled 
with  imgniiih  and  dipfcroaa* 

1b  the  meantime,  Yespaaian  lemaiiied  at  CaBsaiea,  axi  idle 
spectator  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the  revolted  piovince, 
and  well  awaie  that  the  power  of  the  Jewa  declined  daily, 
in  cQDsequenoe  of  their  intestine  hroils  and  maasacres.  The 
event  justified  hia  nnnanal  indolence,  and  fully  accomplished 
the  9ewfal  predictions  which  had  heen  firequently  pronounced 
agsinat  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Zealots,  having  triumphed 
cm  the  lives  and  property  of  their  opponents,  turned  their 
modetoas  weapons  against  each  ofhisr.  The  dissensions  con- 
tbned  to  increase,  and  involved  the  threatened  mtj  in  new 
and  accTunulated  calamities. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jerusalem  when 
Vespasian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  imperial 
jmrple,  left  his  son  Titos  to  terminate  the  war.  ^ 
Titus  having  received  some  powerful  reinforcements, 
marched  against  the  metropolis  with  intent  to  hesiege  it.  He 
began,  however,  by  offering  proposals  of  peace,  which  the 
Zealots,  though  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  refused  to 
accept.  John  and  8imon,  the  chiefs  of  the  two  factions  in 
the  city,  carried  on  war  against  each  other  with  fury  and 
obstinacy,  but  united  in  repelling  the  Romans.  Titus,  there- 
fore, commenced  the  siej^e  with  L'reat  fury.  A  famine,  which 
for  some  time  alHictcd  the  city,  was  fullowed  by  a  pestilence. 
IJ'othing  was  to  be  seen  in  Jerusalem  but  putrescent  bodies, 
emaciated  invalid?,  and  objects  of  the  deepest  distress.  Even 
those  who  escaped  to  tlif  Koman  camp,  were  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  on  a  supposition  that  they  had  swallowed  ^rcat 
quantities  of  gold.  The  inhumanity  of  the  faction  within 
Tt-ndered  the  agonies  and  dying  groans  of  their  brethren  the 
subject  of  their  diabolical  mirth,  and  exercised  on  the  lifeless 
bodies  every  species  of  wanton  barbaxity.    An  unhappy 
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mother  was  obliged  by  the  waat  of  food  to  kill  and  eat  ber  ^ 

own  child.  /  ^ 


Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  the 
Romans,  by  repeated  assaidts,  in  which  machines  and  tir8  0\''*'< 
were  employed  with  equal  success,  established  themselves  in  ^ 
the  city,  or  rather  on  heaps  of  rnins.    The  desolation  of  Jeru-  . 
salem,  on  being  abandoned  to  the  flames,  may  bo  easily  con- 
ceived.    In  vain  Titus  endeavoured  to  preserve  tho  temple  i 
from  tho  fury  of  the  soldiers  :  not  a  stone  of  it  was  left  \i\vm  '  rl  /f 
another.    Ho  could  preserve  only  the  sacred  vessels  ;uid  tlio  . 
instmments  of  sacrifice.     According  to  the  most  moderate  jY  \^ 
computation,  the  number  of  slain  and  prisoners  iu  th<^  course 
of  this  fatal  war  with  T^ome,  amounted  to  one  million  f"ur '^^^^ 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  of  whom  tho  greatest  part 
were  strangers,  invited  from  foreign  countries,  to  assist  their  ^ 
brethren  of  Judea  in  defending  their  laws,  liberty,  and  reli-  '^U  V 
gion.    John  and  Simon,  tho  two  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  were  -^siS;^'^ 
taken  and  brought  to  Titus»  wbo  commauded  them  to  be  xe^ 
served  for  his  triumph. 

Vespasian  ordered  tho  Jewish  lands  to  be  sold  for  his  o%vn 
m  use  ;  and  commanded  every  Jew  to  pay  annually 
^     half  a  shekel  into  the  imperial  treasury.    The  spirit 

of  the  Jewish  nation  was  utterly  broken  by  tho 
catastrophe  for  a  time.    Xumbers  of  the  Jews  quitted  Judea 
11K     ^^^^  established  themselves  in  Cyprus,  (.'yreno,  and 
A.D      ^oJP^'      which  parts,  in  tho  reii^u  of  Trajan,  they 

broke  out  once  more  into  a  rebellion,  massacring  up- 
ward<^  of  500,000  Greeks  mid  Romans.  The  rebellion  ^vas 
})ut  ilown  with  great  severity  by  Trajan,  and  it  is  computed 
that  000,000  Jews  were  killed  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  recover  tlioir  own  country  • 
was  the  rebellion  in  tho  reign  of  Hadrian,  under  Akiba  and  . 

Bar-Cochebas,  or  the    Son  of  the  Star/'  who  occu- 

pied  Jerusalem,  aud  assumed  tho  title  of  king. 

Tho  revolt  was  ultiniitoly  put  down  by  Julius 
Soverus,  aud  in  it  more  than  51^0,000  Jews  are  said  to  have 
perished  by  sword,  fire,  and  famine,  wliile  thousands  wero 
sold  into  slavery.  When  tho  revolt  was  suppresseil,  Hadrian 
established  a  Roman  colony  at  Jerusalem,  which  w;is  robiiilt  | 
under  the  name  of  ^-Eha  Capitolina,  and  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
was  built  on  the  site  of  tho  temple  on  INTonnl  "NIoriah.  Tlio 
Jews  were  tbcu  banished  by  an  imperial  edict  from  their 
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sativo  land,  and  since  then  they  have  been  scattered  among 
all  nations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Xn  CHATtTllAT  OB  0U>  BABnOHIAV  IMnBI. 

2234  B.O.  to  1518  B.C. 

L  M08BAPHT  OF  THB  ANOBHT  BIIPIBES. — ^NIMBOD. — THH 

0U>  KIKG8  OF  OHALDBA. 

Ik  speaking  of  the  great  empires  of  oldon  time  that  were  suc- 
cessively supreme  in  south-western  Asia,  an«i  may  be  consi- 
dore<l  as  having  possessctl  iLo  mastery  of  the  world  itself  as 
far  as  the  portion  of  it  tliat  was  known  in  early  days  was 
concerned,  or  at  all  events  supremacy  over  that  pari  of  tlic 
"World  as  known  to  th(^  anciente  which  lay  to  the  cast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  it  is  better  before  entering  on  their  liistory 
to  state  first  what  tbey  were,  and  secondly,  to  attempt  to 
define  their  position  and  extent  as  far  as  they  can  be  deter- 
mmed. 
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The  four  ancient  Asiatic  empires  were :  1.  the  Chaldean  or 
Old  Babylonian  empire ;  2.  the  Assyrian  empire ;  3.  the 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  4.  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  The 
third  is  considered  to  be  a  revival  or  re-estabHshment  of  the 
lir.^t,  but  it  is  better  to  look  on  them  as  distinct  and  separate 
<;mpires  for  the  sake  of  clearness  on  the  one  hand  and  pre- 
serving the  rektiTe  succession  of  the  great  poweis  that  ruled 
the  wOTld  in  turn  on  the  other. 

la  the  mouiteoie  in  the  eonth  and  west  of  Amenia  liae 
the  head  streams  of  two  gieat  riven^  the  Tigris  and  the 
EnphiatoB.  The  foimer  flows  almost  in  a  diseet  eoune  in  a 
sonth-eastedj  direction  horn,  its  source  to  its  month  in  the 
Pernian  Gnlf ;  the  Utter  takes  a  semi-cireiilar  sweep  to  the 
westward,  and  skirting  Syria  and  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Arabia,  approaches  witldn  about  twenty-^ire  miles  of  the 
Tig^'  near  the  3drd  parallel  of  north  latitode^  then  flows 
flist  due  sontiiy  and  then  due  west,  and  enten  the  Tigris  near 
tiie  modem  Komah,  the  main  stream  between  the  confluence 
of  the  riyem  and  the  point  of  afflux  of  their  minted  waters 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  called  in  the  present  day  the 
Shat-el-Arab.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  34th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  as  a  rough  mark  of  division,  the  country 
watered  by  tho  lower  course  of  these  rivers  lying  between 
Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  south  of  this  line,  was  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia,  while  the  northern  part  having  Armenia  on  the 
north,  Syria  on  the  east,  and  Media  on  the  west,  was  Assyria. 
That  part  of  Assyria  that  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  tho 
Tigris  was  called  Mesopotamia,  or  **t\ie  country  between  the 
rivers."  Following  the  same  rough  line  of  demarcation  east- 
ward. Media  lay  to  the  east  of  Assyria  north  of  this  line,  and 
Persia  east  of  Chaldea  or  Babylonia  to  the  south  of  it.  To 
the  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphnites,  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia  Deserta,  lay  Syria,  of  Avhich  the  Holy 
Land  and  Phoenicia,  stretching  along  tlie  seaboard  of  ihd 
Mediterranean  Sea,  formed  it^i  soutli-western  corner.  The 
country  called  Elam,  the  territory  of  the  Elamites,  formed  a 
part  of  what  was  subsequently  called  Susianu  and  Persia,  and 
lay  to  the  cast  of  the  Tigris  and  south  of  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains ;  it  was  watered  by  the  Choiispcs. 

It  was  in  the  ilat  alluvial  plain  of  Chaldea,  which  was  en- 
riched hy  artiticial  irrigation  from  the  waters  of  the  great 
riveis  that  tiuversed  it,  that  the  lirst  monarchy  known  in  the 
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world  was  founded.  In  ail  probability  the  oountiy  was  first 
aettled  by  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem.    Then  camo  Nimzod, 

the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  with  hk   qa-i  e 
followers  and  dependents,  and  compelled  the  weaker 
A5«?hur  to  relinqui.^h  the  land  to  him  and  migrate 
nrirthward,  where  ho  fonnrled  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  and  Calah^ 
the  germs  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  future  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  whose  name  differs  hut  slightly  from  that  of  its 
founder.    Having  got  rid  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
^^imrod,  the  hunter,  proceeded  to  establish  a  kingdom,  which, 
he  hoped,  might  ultimately  include  >vithin  its  limits  every 
part  of  the  world  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  assert 
its  mastery  over  all  men. 

As  a  historian,  Manetho,  was  found  for  Egypt,  so  in  later 
times,  in  tlie  reign  of  Antiocluia  IT.,  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  ' 
Berosus  by  name,  was  prompted  to  commit  to  paj>er  all  that 
he  knew  and  could  ascertain  from  tradition  about  the  early 
history  of  its  kings.  From  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us 
A  little  has  been  gleaned  that  is  trustworthy,  and  is  confinned 
by  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  the  coimtry,  but  the 
great-or  part,  like  most  of  Mauctlio's,  is  clearly  fabulous,  and 
indicates  an  attempt  to  lend  importance  to  the  country  by 
pret-ending  that  it  had  existed  nearly  35,000  years  before  the 
tune  at  which  sacred  history  indicates  the  settlement  of  the 
*«xmtryy  and  giving  long  lirts  of  mythical  .IdagB  who  had 
feigned  during  this  peaod. 

8caioalj  waa  Ninuod  aeated  an  the  thxone,  or  lathflr  eatar 
liiiahed  in  the  ooontiy  that  he  had  taken  by  force,  when  he 
began  to  build  Babel,  Etech,  Aecad,  and  Cidneh.  This  waa 
followed  pKobaUy  by  the  jfioondation  of  other  eitiea,  among 
which  waa  Ur,  Abiaham'a  native  place,  and  aft  laat^  in  the 
pride  of  hia  hearty  he  began  to  bmld,  at  Babely  the  atronghold 
which  waa  to  fonn  the  centra  of  hia  oniveisal  mooiochy, 
whoaa  ptt^iaae  waa  atopped  long  exe  it  neand  completion  by 
the  confkiaioa  of  the  bmlden^  speech  aa  told  in  Holy  Writ. 

little  remains  to  be  aaid  of  the  history  of  ancient  Chaldea, 
•or  the  old  Babylonian  empire,  beyond  this.  The  successom 
of  l^imrod,  whose  name  and  fame  still  lives  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Arabs,  have  left  few  traces  of  their  existence  and  their 
acts.  From  2096  B.c.  to  2070  b.c.  a  king,  named  XJrukh  or 
UilLhamy  ia  snppoaed  to  haye  reigned  in  Chaldea,  from  the 
'dmoomgj  of  hk  name  on  some  of  the  son-dried  bncka  of  the 
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most  ancient  buildings.  This  monarch  appears  to  have  built 
temples  to  most  of  the  Chaldean  deities,  and  to  liave  executed 
many  great  public  works.  He  is  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Orchamiis,  who  is  represented  by  the  Ijxi'm  poet,  Ovid,  as 
tlie  seventh  in  succession  from  the  mythic  Eelus  or  Bel,  who 
ruled  in  Chaldea,  it  is  asserted  by  Berosus,  before  the  Flood, 
and  who  was  afterwards  woishipped  at  Babylon  and  ihioughr 
out  the  country. 

The  dynasty  of  Ximrod,  who  had  presumptuously  aimed  at 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  was  not  destined  to 

1Q7A  ^^^^  l^^oj  ^or  it  was  overturned  about  two  cen- 
turies  and  a  half  after  its  establishment  by  a  kin;x 
of  Elam,  called  Chedoilaomer  in  the  Bible,  who 
crossed  the  Tigris,  and  drove  out  the  reigning  king.  At  this 
time  there  were  descendants  of  Shem  still  living  peaceably  in 
the  country  with  tlioso  who  had  sprung  from  the  followers  of 
the  coufpieror  Nimrod.  ^fany  of  these  migrated  westwaixi 
on  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime,  and  among  these 
were  Abraham  and  liis  family,  who  went  from  Ur  to  ChaiTan^ 
and  a  numerous  party  who  did  not  halt  till  they  reached  the 
seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Phoenicia,  where  they 
founded  and  built  iSidon.  Chedorlaomer,  with  his  alliens, 
subsequently  attcmpt-ed  to  extend  his  conquests  wostwaixl, 
but  was  checked  in  his  careor  by  Abraham,  who  at  that  time 
had  iilso  settled  in  Oanaiin. 

But  although  the  King  of  Elam  was  foiled  in  carrying  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  as  far  westward  as  he  wished,  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  fell  under  the  power  of  himself  or  liis 
immediate  successors,  and  Assyria,  the  land  of  Asshur,  became 
a  dependency  of  Chaldea,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
whole  of  Mesopotamia  shared  its  fate.  About  1850  B.C.,  it 
appeiirs  from  an  inscription  discovered  not  many  years  ago, 
that  a  temple  was  built  at  Kileh-Shergah  by  ^hamas-Viil, 
who  was  then  acting  as  viceroy  of  Assyria  for  his  father  Ismi- 
PagolL    Then  for  more  than  three  hundred  yeaw  there  am 

1RM       records,  but  about  this  time  it  is  said  that  Chaldea. 
B.O.  conquered  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia,  who 

poured  over  the  country  like  a  torrent,  obliterating^ 
almoat  every  trace  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Nimrod  and  Che- 

1!I7A  dorlaomer,  and  leaving  no  marks  of  their  occupancy 
of  the  country  which  was  said  by  Berosus  to  have  re- . 
mained  under  Arab  kings  fox  two  hundied  and  forty^ 
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five  years.  This  brings  us  to  the  period  which  witnessed  thd 
rise  of  the  great  Aasyiiaii  monaichy. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TEE  ASSTSJAK  EHPISS. 

1273  B.Q.  to  626  B.O. 

1.  ACCOUNTS  OF  OLD  GREEK  WIUfEHS. — FIIIST  AfiSYBIAN 
DYNASTY. — 8KC0KD  ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY. 

Thb  eonniiy  called  Aaspm  deriyed  its  name,  as  it  has  been 
ssid,  from  Asshur,  who  appeals  to  hare  migiated  thiAenrhen 
IHiDiod  forcibly  took  possession  of  Chaldea.  Assyna  Fro- 
per  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  from  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  south 
by  Chaldea  and  Sosiana ;  and  on  the  east  by  Media.  Its 
|ifim»-ipiil  proyincc  was  Adiabenc,  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  sometimes  designated,  and  in  which  stood  the  famous 
titj  of  Nineveli,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Subse- 
q[O0ntly  Mesopotamia  and  the  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea 
were  inoluded  within  the  limits  of  Assyxia,  when  the  power 
of  its  monarchs  was  at  its  height. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Assyrian  history  as  told  by 
the  old  Greek  writers.    One  of  these,  Ctesias,  represents 
Ninus  as  the  founder  of  this  great  empire,  and  as  a  9109 
prince  of  the  most  extraordinary  endrnvmcnts  and 
prowess.    He  conquered  almost  all  Asia  l^etwcen 
the  Tanais  and  the  Nile,  and  built  the  city  of  .Nineyehi  the 
eircamfeienoe  of  which  was  sixty  miles. 

7—2 
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His  widow,  Reniiramis,  determined  to  eclipse  the  glory  of 
her  husband,  and  founded  the  city  of  Babylon,  in  building 
which  she  employed  two  millions  of  labourers.  She  con- 
quered Media,  and  invaded  India  with  an  immense  army. 
She  was,  however,  defeated  by  Stabiobates,  a  king  of  that 
country,  who  encountflKttd  her  al  the  bttd  of  a  waamofOM 
body  of  fofoet. 

Semiianiis  was  saooeeded  by  bar  son  Ninyas,  wbo  was  a 
posOlsnimoos  and  voluptuous  prince,  and  shut  bimself  ap  in 
bis  palace,  that  bis  subjects  might  regard  bim  as  a  god. 

Saidanapaliis  was  ibe  last  and  most  vioioas  of  tbe  Assyiian 
monaichfl^  and  descended  to  sacba state  of  weaknessand  folly 
astoassume  tbediessandmannaisof  awoman.   In  bis  time 
tbe  Medes,  Babylonians^  and  Pei8ians»  assisted  by  tbe  Aia- 
bianSy  xerolted  and  abook  off  tbe  yoke ;  and  Sazdanapalos, 
being  besieged  in  Kineveb,  set  fire  to  bis  palace,  and  destroyed 
bimself  and  all  his  wives ;  and  with  him  ended  tbe 
Assyrian  empixe^  after  it  had  subsisted  one  thousand 
four  hundred  years .    Such  is  tbe  account  of  Ctesias ; 
but  we  subjoin  tbe  more  reliable  account  gathered  fiom  tbe 
Bible  and  the  leeently  discoveied  monumental  xeooids  of  tbe 
country. 

Tbe  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  was  Asshur,  now  tho  modem 
village  of  Kileh-Shergat,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Nineveh. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  Shamas-Vul  ruled  as  viceroy  of  tbe 
IMl  behalf  of  his  father,  Tsrai-Dagon,  a  Ling 

of  ancient  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea.  Between  500 
and  600  years  after — that  is  to  say^  when  the  old 
Babylonian  empire  had  been  subverted  by  the  Arabs — As- 
syria seems  to  have  completely  regained  its  independence,  and 
to  liave  gradually  risen  into  power  under  ten  monarch^.  ( )f 
the  first  seven  of  these,  who  reigned  fnnn  1273  B.C.  to  1140 
B.C.,  the  records  furnish  little  besides  the  mere  names,  and 
the  work  done  liy  them  appears  to  have  been  rei?tricted  to 
building  up  the  internal  resources  of  the  coimtry,  and  ren- 
dering the  condition  of  the  country  su«  h  as  would  enable 
their  successors  to  take  advautai^'e  ot  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  extend  the  limits  of  their  territorifs. 

Accordingly,  the  work  of  con(pie>t  w;is  begun  by  Asshur^ 
risli-ipan,  the  eighth  in  order  (11 10  B.C.),  and  con- 
tinned  by  the  ninth  king,  his  son,  Tidatli  Pileser  I., 
^\  liu  subdued  Media,  Aimenia,  and  ail  the  countiy 
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to  Hie  navili  and  weft  as  ftr  as  Cappadocia^  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  Syxia  on  thi  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  He  failed,  howemy  in  an  attempt  to  exteud 
his  rule  over  Babylonia,  which  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  Arab  invasion  of  1273  B.C.,  and  whose  king,  Mere- 
dach-iddin-akhi,  was  strong  enough  to  give  blow  for  blow, 
ami  even  wage  war  on  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  his  own  territory. 
Babylonia  was  brought  into  sul>j'.'ction  to  Assyria  by  Sardar 
napalus,  the  sixth  of  the  nine  kings  that  succeeded  Tiglath- 
Pileser  L,  and  reigned  from  1100  b.c.  to  about  750  b.c. 
This  event  occurred  about  8G0  b.c.  ;  but  the  Babylunians 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  meekly  to  the  con- 
queror, and  mgre  than  once  renewed  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Sardaiiaf)alus,  or,  to  use  his  Assyrian  name,  Asshur-dani- 
pal,  was  very  different  in  character  to  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greek  historians,  although  ho  lived  at  the  same  epoch ;  and 
these  writers  seem  to  have  confused  liiiu  with  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  by  whom  Nineveh  was  destroyed.  Sarda- 
napalus trnnsf(4rred  the  seat  of  government  from  oqa 
Asshur  to  Calah,  the  mr»dern  Nimrod,  and  spread 
his  conquests  east,  north,  and  west  in  every  direc- 
tion, advancing  to  the  sea-board  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
comx)elling  the  cities  of  Phamicia  to  pay  him  tribute.  This 
king,  however,  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  as  well 
as  war,  and  built  many  palaces  and  temples  at  Calah  and 
Nineveh,  which  were  profusely  ornamented  by  pictozial  xe- 
eotda  of  his  achievementB. 

He  "waa  aaeceeded  by  hia  aon,  Shalmaneaer  IL,  who  aa- 
oandad  the  thxone  ahont  859  B.a,  and  xeigned  till  shoot  824 
Tfaia  Idqg  inTaded  Bahylonl%  in  cooaeqnenoe  of  an 
attempt  made  hy  ita  inhahitanta  to  assert  their  independence, 
about  850  &o.,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  wan  with  the 
kiogi  of  Syria,  defeatiqg  Benhadad,  and  ocmpelling  hia  ano- 
eeaaor,  Haae!,  to  pay  hua  trihntOi  Towaida  the  aid  of  hia 
leign,  his  son  Saidanapaloa  attempted  to  aein  the  crown,  bat 
was  defiMted  by  hia  biother  Shamaa-Iva^  who  aucoeeded  his 
fttlier  Shahnaneaer  on  the  thione,  and  leigned  till  about  810 
ma  lliia  long  eondoeted  an  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Babjhm,  whom  he  totally  defeated ;  but  little  else  is  known 
of  his  acta  and  exploits.  He  was  succeeded  in  hia  torn  by 
hia  son  lT»4u8hIIL,  whoae  wife,  8ammuxamit>  was  a  pziiuiess 
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of  Babylon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Semiramis  of 
the  Greeks.  His  leigiiy  accoidisg  to  Bawlinsoi^  ended  about 
781  B.C. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  names  and  order  of  succession 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  in  the  dates  and  duration  of 
their  reigns  ;  but  soon  after  this  time,  the  kings  of  Assyria 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  In  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  too,  at  this  period,  there  was  much  internal  commo- 
tion in  all  probability,  and  possibly  a  rebellion  against  the 
old  dynasty,  which  must  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  for  in 
747  B.C.,  a  date  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  era  of 
!N^abonassar,"  we  find  Nabonassar  had  assumed  supreme  power 
in  Babylon,  while  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  usurper,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  old  kings  of 
Assyria,  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  that  countr}'. 
But  before  proceeding  afresh  from  this  new  starting-point,  it 
is  necessary  to  revert  to  Pul,  king  of  Asspia,  who  marched 
against  Palestine  about  770  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  and  received  from  that  monarch  1,000  talents 
of  silver  to  spare  the  country  and  enter  into  alliance  with 
him.  By  some  writers  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Iva-lush,  Avhile  others,  because  no  prince  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian  records,  think  that  he  was  a  pretender 
to  the  Assyrian  crown,  but  had  established  himself  so  firmly 
in  the  south  and  west  of  the  country,  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  was  reigning  in  747  B.a,  though 
it  is  uncertain  when  aiul  how  he  ascended  the  throne,  fought 
against  the  Armenians,  Medes,  and  Mesopotamians  with  suc- 

TAft  invaded  Babylonia,    Being  summoned  to 

the  aid  of  Ahaz,  king  of  J  udah,  who  purcliased  his 
assistance  by  giving  lum  all  the  treasure  that  was 
•stored  in  tlie  temple,  he  marched  against  the  confederate  op- 
pressors of  Judali — Pekali,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of 
Syria — and  canied  many  of  the  Israelites  away  captive  into 
Assyria.  Having  slain  Eezin,  he  removed  tlic  people  of 
Damascus  also  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
then  existing  kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  next  king  of  Assjiia  was  Tigiath-Pileser's  son  Shal* 
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maneGeTy  who  took  Samaiia,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  and  sent  all  the  vemainiog  IsiMlites  into  ^ 

captivi^.    Thh  Vmq^^  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  monuments  of  the  country,  and  he  muBt  either  bo  iden- 
tical with  Sargon,  who  is  credited  by  an  inscnpiion  found  nt 
Khorsabad,  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  with  the  conquest  of 

the  Israelites,  or  Sargon  must  have  been  a  usurper  who  seized 
Shalmaii"<' r's  throne  at  this  period.  Sargon,  who  reigned 
ninct-en  years,  dating  from  721  b.c,  defeated  the  l^hUistined 
in  a  great  battle  of  Raphia  (720  B.C.),  and  soon  after  com- 
pelletl  the  king  of  Egypt  to  pay  him  tribute.  Ho  overn\ii 
Fhnenicia,  and  can'i<?d  his  arms  into  Cyprus  to  tlie  west;  wl»ilo 
to  the  east  he  conquered  Medio,  and  there  placed  many  of  Uio 
captive  Israelites. 

The  next  king  of  Asspia  was  Sennaclierib,  the  son  of 
Sargon.     Tliis  monarch  made  Nineveh   his   Ciipital,  and 
beautified  it  with  many  magnificent  palaces  and  structures. 
It  is  said  to  be  durincr  his  roic^n  that  Jonah  visited  Nineveh. 
He  conquered  Babylonia,  and  placed  an  Assyrian  viceroy  in 
Babylon;  and,  not  content  with  rendering Hezekiah  i^qa 
tributary  to  liim,  sent  his   general,  Kabshakeh, 
against  Jerusalem.    That  city,  however,  was  pre- 
gerved  by  the  interposition  of  divine  providence;  and  Sen- 
Jiarherib  hastened  back  into  his  own  country,  where  he  waa 
fclain,  about  eighteen  years  after,  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech 
^d  Sharezer. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esarhaddon,  who  united  the 
sceptre  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh,  and  com- 
pifited  thd  rain  of  the  Syrians  and  Jews.   It  was 
this  Idog  who  sent  colonists  fcom  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Babylonia  to  inhalnt  Samaria,  as  the  kingdom 
of  IbimI'  was  sdbsequently  called,  and  these  colonists  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Samantans  of  later  years. 

The  reign  of  Esar-haddon  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  until 
660  B.O.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshnr-heni-pai 
This  kii^  sat  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years,  and  was  oc- 
ciqned  cMefly  in  defending  his  kingdom  against  the  Ibrays  of 
ihe  Modes  and  PexsianSy  who  were  slowly  but  surely  gather- 
ing strength  on  his  eastern  frontiers^  and  already  menacing 
lus  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asahur- 
CBDidrelin,  called  also  Sardanapalus  and  Saiacus,  the  Scythians 
devastated  Amym  (632  &a).  Five  yean  later,  Cyazares. 
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the  Mede,  wbo  liid  entered  Assyna  a  ahoit  time  befoie  ih» 
Scythiausy  and  had  vitlidfam  at  their  appioaeh,  maiehed 
into  the  coontiy  a  aeoond  time,  and  laid  aiege  U> 
Kineyeh.  The  aiege  dragged  on  ita  weaiy  kngth 
ftir  two  yeaiBi  and  &en  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian, 
kingfa  geneial  and  viceroy  of  Babyhm,  having  declared  th* 
independence  of  Babylonia  and  entered  into  alliance  with  th» 
Median  monarch,  hastened  to  bring  all  the  troops  at  his  dis- 
posed against  his  old  master.  Spiritless^  incompetont^  and 
reduced  to  despair  by  the  pfeviona  inaction  and  sacc^Kling 
treacheiy  of  Kabopolassar,  no  means  of  escaping  lus  relent* 
r^nm  less  foes  but  anicide  remained  to  hiSm.  So  retiring 
into  his  palnco  with  his  wives  and  a  few  ftienda 
'  *  who  would  not  abandon  liini  in  his  bitter  agony^ 
he  fired  the  building  with  his  own  hand,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  During  tho  frightful  conflagmtion  that  onsued,  th& 
conquerors  entered  the  blazing  city,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria 
was  hrought  to  an  end. 
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Shalmaneser  (or  Sar- 
gon?). 
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Kinereh  commenced  B,CL  027 


Kittifili  takn  by 
tlM  ModM  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  Ag- 
Syrian  empire  brought 
to  an  end  


Asshar-emid-elin  bums 
himftf^lf  in  bia  palace. 


B.C.  62!^ 


Kvai  OF  TBI  noom  AaaiBux  Dnrim; 

747  B.O.  to  625  b.c. 

V  It  hm  h&m  Ibopiiht  nimiiiiiMiy  to  give  tha  Miy  at  <h>  flai 

dynasty,  as  so  macb  uncertainty  prevails  about  the  names,  and  even 
existence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  bi^gaa  to 
reign. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II   ate.  747    Esar-haddon   B.OL  680 

bbaimaoeaer  (?)   730   Asshur  bani-pal  II   „  660 

SaifOB    721    Asshur-emid-elin   640 

ffmniffliiirib   708  CIom  of  dyiiMtj  ,1  615 


L  ramov  o»  babtlon. — asstbian  iswLvwsaM, — the  kings 


The  great  alluvial  plain  of  Babylon  was  known  in  ancient 
time.s  by  the  name  of  Shiiuir,  and  was  called  Babylon  from  the 
old  city  Babel,  which  waa  founded  by  Nimrod,  and  the  tower 
which  was  subsequently  built  in  the  country  by  the  same 
king,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated.  It  was 
also  called  Chaldea  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  occupied  the 
/»»juthern  portion  of  the  plain,  but  ultimately  assumed  supe- 
riority over  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district,  and  formed 
an  aristocratic  class,  from  which  came  the  monarchs,  priests, 
and  nobles  of  Babylonia  in  later  times.  It  lies  between  30* 
and  35°  north  latitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Me-sopotamia  and  Assyria  Proper,  on  the  east  by  Elam 
or  8asiana  and  Persia,  on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  oa 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  general  excellence  of  the 
efimate,  and  the  industry  of  the  inluibitants  rendered  the. 
country  extremely  fertile^  Its  great  fertility,  however,  must 
be  pciiiicipaUy  ascribed  to  the  overflowixig  of  the  ziveis  Tigris 
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an^  Tlnphrates,  -whicli,  during  tlie  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  inundate  the  country  by  means  of  the  snow  melting 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  To  guard  against  these 
annual  floods,  the  inhabitants  cut  a  groat  number  of  artificial 
rivers  or  canals,  by  which  the  waters  Avere  distributed,  and  an 
easy  communication  between  one  part  and  another  efl'ected. 

The  Chaldeans  were  priests,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and 
soothsayers.     The  Babylonians,  ]>r(>iH'rIy  po  called,  applied 
themselves  to  tlie  arts,  and  were  good  mathematicians,  mecha- 
nics, and  architects,  ingenious  in  the  easting  of  metals,  and 
famous  for  their  manufactures,  particularly  for  their  rich 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  tine  linen.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Chaldean  or  Old  Babylonian  empire  was 
subverted  by  an  imiption  of  the  Ambs  in  1518  B.C.,  and  that 
from  this  time  until  \'27o  B.C.,  it  remained  under  their 
dominion.    At  this  period  the  Assyrian  empire  had  become 
consolidated,  and  was  beginning  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  surrounding  countries,  compelling  them  in  many  instances 
to  yield  obedience  and  tribute  to  its  superior  power.  Baby- 
lonia»  however,  iraa  never  entirely  subjected  hy  Anyria,  and 
the  Babylonians,  crushed  for  a  time,  but  never  absolutely 
conquered,  made  repeated  attempts  at  intervals  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  voke.   When  the  domination  of  the  Arabs  had 
ceased,  TiglaOii-Nin,  one  of  tiie  Jdngs  of  Assyria,  who  pre- 
ceded Tiglath-Pileser  L  on  the  throne,  and  who  reigned  at 
Aflshur  from  1270  b.o.  to  1250  B.O.,  assumed  power  over  Ba> 
hylonia,  and  is  said  to  have  establiriied  an  Assyrian  dynasty 
in  the  countzv.   A  hundred  years  later  (1150  B.a),  a  Baby- 
lonian king,  ifebuchadnezar  L,  is  spoken  of  as  having  made 
two  ezpeditums  into  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-nah* 
ipan. 

When  Tiglath-Fileser  L  occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria 
(1130  &a— 1110  B.C.),  he  invaded  Babylonia,  and  oociqiied 

it  for  two  years,  but  xeturninj.:  to  his  o-wn  country  at  the 
■end  of  this  period,  he  was  followed  up  by  the  Babylonian  king, 
Merodaoh-iddin-aklii,  who  carried  back  to  his  capital  novcral 
Assyrian  idols  and  other  tokens  of  victory.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  two  countries,  or  rather  for  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  Assyria,  and  for  independence  on  the  part  of 
Babylon,  continued  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Asshur<>baiii- 
|)al  of  Assyria  invatled  Babylonia  in  880  B.C.,  and  thirty  yeaia 
later  Shalmaneser  JUL  took  advantage  of  a  civil  war  between 
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Mmdach-mm-adin  and  bis  Inotber.to  ento  the  country,  and 
anfinoe  payment  of  tribute  ftom  tbe  fonner.  Afte?  the  lapse 
of  anotbftT  thirty  yean,  Sbamae-Iya  totally  defeated  Metodaeh- 
belstro-ikbiy  King  of  Babylonia,  on  the  Daban,  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  Upper  Zab  or  Nil,  and  again  rendered  the 
kii^gdom  tributaxy  to  Assyria.  But  soon  after  this  came  the 
molntion  which  materially  altered  the  state  of  affiurs  in  both 
eonntries,  and  about  which  yeiy  little,  if  anything,  is  known 
wi&  oectain^.  It  resolted,  however,  as  we  have  alrrady 
seen,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria,  and 

leoiganisation  of  Babylonia,  which  recovered  its 
independence  under  Nabonaasar,  who  established  ^ 
himMlf  at  Babylon,  and  appears  to  have  been  sne- 
ceeded  by  five  kings,  whose  reigns  were  short  and  troubled. 

The  filth  of  these  kings,  Merodach-Baladan,  reigned  from 
721  &a  to  709  B.O.,  and  maintained  a  gallant  stniggie  against 
Saigon,  who  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  placed  a  viceroy 
over  the  oonntry.  Merodach-Baladan  is  noteworthy  lor  having 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.    He  is  called 
in  the  Bible  Berodach-baladan.    After  his  defeat  by  Saigon, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Persia,  and  by  his  aid  made 
an  attempt  to  regain  hia  throne  in  704  B.C.,  but  was  defeated 
by  Sennacherib  two  years  after.    Until  625  b.c.,  when  Kabo- 
polassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  established  hini«?olf 
on  the  throne  of  Babvlnn,  and  aided  Cyaxart's  to 
t^e  Nineveh  and  put  an  end  to  tlie  Assyrian  em- 
pire, the  chief  event'<  in  Biibylonian  liistory  an3  a  series  of 
revolts  a;?ainst  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  were  put  down  witli 
gpmt  cruelty  and  severity. 

When  the  new  king  of  Babylon  had  been  on  the  throne 
thirteen  years,   Pharaoh-Necho,  king   of  E.i^ypt, 
marched  to  the  Euphrates,  txjok  Carchemisli,  and 
established  a  garrison  there  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending his  conquests  over  Babylonia.    On  this,  Xabopolassar, 
who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  took  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  a  partner  in  the  kingdom,  and  made  preparations  to  re 
rovrr  the  towns  and  territory  that  liad  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  king  of  Egypt.    The  young  prince  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and  march- 
ing  into  Judea,  took  Jerusalem,  rifled  the  temple, 
«nd  compelled  Jehoiakim,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Pharaoh- Necho,  to  promise  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Baby- 
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lomans.  The  death  of  Kabopolassar  m  the  following  year  placed 
him  in  fdR  poneBricm  of  m  sapiraiiie  authority  in  Babylon. 

Li  598  B.O.  he  maiched  into  Palestine^  and  haying  fij»t 
laid  siege  to  Tyre,  which  held  out  for  thirteen  years,  he  went 
floathwm  to  Jenualeniy  and  having  earned  Jehoiakim  and 
10,000  Jews  into  cqytiiity  to  Babylon,  left  Zedekiah  on  the> 
Jewish  thione  (597  &o.).  The  zevolt  of  this  prince  agidnat 
Nebachadneoa/s  anthority,  led  to  the  siege  and  captoie  of 
Jemaalem  in  587  Ka,  and  the  transference  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Babylonia.  In  581  h» 
mazehed  against  iSgyp^  ^  punish  Apries,  or  Pharsoh^Hophiay 
for  lending  assistance  to  Tyre,  which  capitolated  in  585  B.O., 
and  for  inciting  Zedckiah  to  rebel  against  him,  and  hsving 
invaded  and  ovemin  the  coontry,  he  placed,  or  is  snpposed  to- 
have  placed^  Amasis  on  the  throne  as  his  vassal  (570  b.o.). 

The  pride  of  Nebuchadnesar,  the  magnificence  of  his  state, 
and  the  extent  of  his  power,  with  many  of  his  acts,  are  related 
at  length  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  a  Jewish  youth, 
who  had  been  removed  to  Babylon  after  Nebuchadnezair^s  first 
invasion  of  Judea  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  605  b.c.,  and 
who  had  risen  to  a  position  of  eminenoe  at  the  court  of  Baby* 
Ion  by  his  wisdom. 

A  terrible  punishment  for  his  pride  and  neglect  to  worship 
the  tnie  God,  of  whose  existence,  powers,  and  goodness  ho 
had  had  ample  evidence,  was  awaiting  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Egypt  when  he  was  admonished  by 
God  in  a  dream,  which  none  of  his  wise  men  could  interpret. 
Daniel,  however,  declared  that  it  was  prophetic  of  the  sentenco 
denounced  against  him  by  heaven,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  wjis  to  be  driven  out  from  the  societv  of  men,  and  become 
a.H  a  beu-st,  and  remain  in  that  state  till  he  should  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  supremacy  and  omnipotence  of  God, 
when  his  kingdom  should  once  more  revert  to  him.  This 
happened  accordingly  ;  and  we  are  informed  tliat  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  expelled  the  society  of  men,  and  that  he  ate  grass 
as  an  ox,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till 
his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds*  claws.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  happened,  but  it  pro- 
bably occurred  soon  after  570  B.C.    His  punishment  lasted 

-A-  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  re- 
stored  to  reason  and  to  his  kingdom.  From  this 
time  until  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after^ 
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lie  was  a  finii  lielieyer  in  the  power,  nd^bt^  and  auoesty  of 

the  Almighty. 

NebuchadnoBu;  who  reigned  forty-three  yetn,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  £?il-Merodach.  This  king  treated  tiie 
captive  Jewish  monaich,  Jehoiakiniy  with  kindness,  and 
caKBed  him  to  a  position  of  honour  among  the  prinoea  whom 
he  held  in  captivity  at  Babylon.  £vil-Merodaoh  was  mor- 
dmd,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  by  NeriglisBar,  - 
bis  aiateff's  husband,  who  anoceeded  to  the  vacant  ^ 
throne.  He  reigned  three  yoars,  and  was  succeeded  *  * 
by  his  son  Laborosoarchod  (556  b.c.),  who  addicted  himself 
to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  This 
evil-hoartcd  young  man  reigned  only  nine  months.  He  waa 
slain  by  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kabo-  mmm 
nadius,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  murder.  Na- 
bonadius  had  bceu  porsimdcd  by  Crresiis,  king  of 
Lydia,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  himself  and  the  king  of 
T^gypt  against  Persia,  whose  power  was  then  rapidly  increasing, 
and  wliose  kini?,  Cyrus,  was  then  pushing  his  couquests  west- 
ward into  Asia  Miuor.  Cyrus  took  no  immediate  measures 
against  Nabonadius,  but,  after  subduing  the  several  nations 
from  the  Euphmtcs  to  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  also  Syria  and 
Arabia,  marched  against  Babylon  (^^30  B.C.).  Nabonadius 
gave  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Being  defeated, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  re-enter  his  capital,  but  tied  to  Borsippa, 
where  he  shut  himself  up.  His  son,  Belsliazzar,  however, 
who  had  beou  cossociated  witli  his  fiither  in  the  government 
for  two  years,  assumed  the  coninumd  in  Babylon,  and  trusting 
that  the  immense  strength  of  the  walls  and  defences,  and  the 
vast  resources  within  the  city,  would  enable  him  to  stand  the 
ijiege  until  the  enemy  was  tired,  gave  himself  up  to  feasting 
.and  revelxy.  It  was  at  one  of  the  great  banquets  given  to  his 
lords,  that  Belahamr,  who  had  prafimed  at  it  the  Teaaela 
If hich  Nebnchadnexzar  had  brought  from  Jeraaalem,  aaw 
-wxittein  on  the  wall,  and  afterwards  heard  from  the  month  of 
Danfely  the  awfnl  doom,  (hat  his  kingdom  was  (aken  firm  him, 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  In  that  same  night,  and 
probably  before  the  prophet  could  well  explain  to  the  terrified 
monarch  and  his  gneata  the  troe  nature  and  import  of  the 
sentence  on  the  wall,  C jma  and  the  Persians,  who  had  turned 
the  Euphrates  from  its  couzae  and  thus  gained  an  entrance, 
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forced  tlunr  way  into  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword 
the  kiii'%  liif.  <ramson,  and  all  the  inhabitants. 
Nabonadius,  as  soon  as  ho  heard  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, hastened  to  tender  his  subnussion  to  Cyrus.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  Uabylonian  empir*',  and  thus  were  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  JDauiel  had  utteruJ 
agauitit  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MEDIA  AHB  THE  1IEDE8. 

633  B.a  to  558  &a 

1.  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. — CYAXARK3. — ASTYAOIB. — ^RE- 
BELLION OF  CYRUS. 

The  Medes  were  the  desoendante  of  Madai,  the  third  son  of 
Japiheth,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  tract  of  country  which  was 
lx)unded  on  the  north  hj  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  on  the 
east  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  ;  on  the  south  by  Peraia  and 
Saaiana ;  and  on  the  weat  by  Annenia  and  Assjrria. 

The  Medea  were  once  a  Teiy  wailike  people ;  but  tliey 
afterwards  beramo  effeminate  and  luxurious.  When  a  law 
was  once  enacted,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  repeal  it ; 
and  hence  the  unalterable  decrees  of  tlio  ^ledes  are  frciiuently 
alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ.  Their  religion  and  laws  were  nearly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Persians. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Medes.  It  is  stated  by  the  15a])ylonian  liistorian,  Berosiis, 
that  they  conquered  Babylon  prior  to  2000  b.c,  and  gave  to  tliat 
country  a  dynasty  of  kin,^s  thai  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 
About  835  B.C.  reconis  of  victories  obtainc<l  over  the  ^ledes 
appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  They  were 
subjugated  by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  71U  u.c,  and  this 
monarch  placed  many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  removed  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  Media.  The  conquest,  however,  was 
by  no  means  a  permanent  one,  for  SenuacluTib  and  Esar- 
haddon  speak  of  the  country  as  being  independent,  and  nevei 
conquered  by  Assyria. 

The  account  i^iven  by  Herodotus,  which  is  far  from  being 
trustworthy,  is  that  the  Medes  sliook  olf  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
in  710  B.C.,  when  they  were  actually  overcome  by  JSargon, 
and  gallantly  defended  their  recovered  liberties.    They  Uved 
some  time  without  a  king ;  but  the  licentioaanesa 
and  anarchy  wbidb  be^^  to  prevail,  enabled  De- 
jooea,  a  adbtle  and  amHtiona  Made,  to  get  bimsalf 
niaed  to  the  regal  dignity.   The  fint  acta  of  the  new  aove- 
leign  were  those  of  a  haughty  and  an  imperiona  tyxant.  He 
cnderod  a  splendid  palace  and  the  ftmona  dtj  of  Eobatana  to 
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be  built,  selected  guards  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and 
enacted  very  arbitrary  laws.  Being  induced  to  invade  Assyria, 
his  forces  were  defeated,  and  himself  slain. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who  was  a  prince 
of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  obtained  possession  of 
all  the  Upper  Asia  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
river  Halys.  He  also  invaded  Assyria,  and  besieged 
the  metropolis  of  that  country ;  but  he  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  crown  of  Media  now  devolved  on  CjrunM,  a  prince 
1504.    of  great  courage  and  abilities,  who  subsequently 
avenged  on  the  Assyrians  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  father.    He  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  but  just  at 
this  time  the  Scythians  over-ran  and  ravaged  Media;  and  the 
l^^gf  ^  order  to  free  himself  from  them,  invited 
Zf\f    all  their  leaders  to  an  entertainment,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred.  After  the  Scythians  had 
retired  northwards  again,  Cyaxares  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy  of  Baby- 
Ion,  who  had  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  Asshur- 
emid-ilin  and  made  himself  absolute  king  in  his 
viceroyalty.    In  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  Cyazaree 
resumed  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  levelled  that  proud  metro* 
polis  with  the  ground,  the  king,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  having  set 
fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Whether  or  not  such  kings  as  Dejoces  and  Fhxtortes 
feigned  in  Media  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Herodotus  is  the  ovdy 
authority  for  their  existence.    Ctesias,  another  Greek  writer, 
gives  totally  different  names  for  the  Median  kings  prior  to 
Cyaxares,  whose  origin  is  not  really  known,  and  who  seems 
to  have  emerged  suddenly  from  obscurity,  like  many  of  the 
Eastern  conqueron  of  ancient  and  medieval  times,  and  to 
have  founded  the  power  of  Media  about  635  B.a  Indeed, 
flome  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  came  from  the  east 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  and,  having 
settled  in  Media,  induced  the  natives  to  submit  to  bis  8way» 
and  thus  inaugurated  a  new  Western  Asiatic  monarchy. 
By  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  Proper  and  Mesopo- 
tamia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Median  prince, 
who  proceeded  to  advance  westward  agaimt  Amm 
Hinor.    Here  he  came  into  eolliflton  wiUi  tlie 
Lydians,  an  ancient  people  of  the  peninsula,  whote  ozigin  is 
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inrolved  in  coii«?iflerable  obscurity.     Under  the  Mermnad 
kings,  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Lydian  monarchs,  the  kingdom 
of  Lydin  hnd  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Elinor,  and 
the  w.-t  111  power  pushing  eastward,  and  the  eastern  power 
advancing  westward,  at  last  came  into  collision.    It  is  said 
that  the  war  between  Lydia  and  Media  was  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  of  the  kinf;  of  Lvdia  to  surrender  to  Cyaxares 
some  fugitives  who  had  sought  his  protection.    It  lasted  six 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an  eclipse  which 
hippened  during  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and 
which  inducr'd  the  combatants  to  suspend  hostilities  Mg% 
«nd  make  peaee.    From  this  time  nothinc;  <:»f  im- 
poTtance  is  said  in  history  of  Cyaxares,  who  pro- 
bably turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  rcgidation  of  his 
neighbours.    There  was  an  interchange  of  friendly  relations 
between  Babylonia  and  !Media,  for  Cyaxares  assisLe'd  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  his  wars  aii^uinst  Tyre,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
Cyaxares  died  in  593  B.O.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
•Aityages. 

It  had  been  sought  t^  render  the  peace  between  Lydia  and 
Media  more  durable  by  the  marriairf  of  the  dau«^hter  of 
Astyages  and  granddaughter  of  Cyaxares  to  Croesus,  the  son 
of  Alvattos,  kini^  of  Lvdia.  who  had  come  to  the  throne  a 
fihort  tim«*  bt.*fure  the  two  j)uwers  cann'  to  blows.  Astyagea 


paaaed  a  quiet  uncventi'ul  life,  undertaking  no  wars 
wtkirty-Hve  years.    At  that  time  Pei-sia  was  tri- 
haHsry  to  Media,  but  the  acce-sion  of  Cyrus,  a  bold 
iD'I  resolute  prince,  to  the  Persian  throne,  whom  tradition 
declared  to  >>e  a  grandson  of  Astyages  without  much  reason, 
f.>lln\ved  by  a  rupture  betwt.-en  ^ledia  and  Persia,  and 
the  declaration  of  Persian  independence.    The  invasion  of 
Media  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Cyrus,  to  whom 
Aatyages  submitted  «after  a  single  conflict  before  Ecbatana. 
^Another  account  says  that  Astyiiges  invaded  Persia  to  punish 
Cyras  for  his  rebellion,  and  defeated  his  anny  after  two  days* 
kard  fighting.    In  his  advance  on  Pasargadne,  the  Persian 
capital,  ho  was  met  by  the  Persians,  who  had  raUied,  and 
:».'ateil  after  another  desperate  battle.    A  third  conflict  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Cyrus  was  victorious,  and  the  Persian  prince 
immctiiatcly  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Media  and  Persia. 
-A>iyri<je8  was  treated  with  marked  kindness  by  Cyrus,  and  is 
•supposed  to  liave  been  made  viceroy  of  Babylon  when  the 
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city  was  taken  by  tho  Persians,  and  to  have  been  the 
"Darius,  the  Median,"  of  the  Jewish  historians. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Media  supposed  to  be 
conquered  by  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria   b.c 

Invasion  of  Auvria  by 
the  Modes,  who  lose 
their  king  aiid  retreat  ,p 

Accession  of  Cyaxares, 
finfeking  of  Media  of 
whose  existenco  thm 
is  certainty   

Invasion  of  Media  by  Cy- 
axarc^i  frustrated  by  a 
Scythian  inrarion  

Kinaveh  takmr  aftar  a 
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siege  of  two  yean  by 
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War  between  Media  and 
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peace  concluded  be- 
tween Mudia  and  Ly* 
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the  son  of  Cyaxares . . . 

Revolt  of  Cyrus,  end  of 
the  Median  empire, 
and  dethronement  of 
As^yagee  by  Gynia  ... 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 
THE  F£&8IAN  EMPIRE. 

558  B.a  to  332  B.a 

1.  CnOGBAPHIOAL  POSITION.— OBIOIN    OF    THB  FIB8iaH&— > 

0TBU8. — OAHBTSBS. — ^SMBBDIS. 

558  &a  to  521  B.a 

The  country  to  which  th»*  iianio  Persia  was  originally  applied 
lay  on  the  northern  sliore  of  tliu  Persian  Oulf.  It  was  about 
3()0  railcs  in  length  from  north  to  soutli,  and  250  niiles  in 
l)readth  from  east  to  -west,  and  was  boundud  by  ^fedia  on  the 
north,  Elani  or  Suniiuia  on  the  west,  and  a  vast  tract  of 
desert  country  and  Curumania  on  the  east.  At  the  height 
of  its  glory  the  Persian  empire  included  Asia  Minor,  K-rypt, 
and  Libya,  and  extended  about  2,800  English  miles  in  li  n,_;ili, 
iiom  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  and  about 
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1,500  miles  in  bfeadth,  fiom  the  boxden  of  the  Caapiim  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea. 
The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  Elam, 

the  son  of  Shcm ;  and  in  Scripture  they  are  sometimes  de- 
nominated Elamites.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Persians  were 
originallj  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by 
their  progenitor  Elam,  and  that  they  were  recovered  from  cer- 
tain erroneous  opinions  by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  AH  this, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture,  and  cannot  be  substantiated. 
Hie  early  Persians,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
onffikf  had  a  far  more  refined  and  spiritual  kind  of  faith  than 
the  surronndiri^r  natinns.  They  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  elements  earth,  air,  firo,  and  water.  Their 
priests,  the  magi,  formed  a  powerful  part  uf  the  community, 
and  zealously  taught  the  p'  ople  to  adoiv  the  most  striking 
objects  of  nature,  of  whicli  the.  principal,  according  to  them, 
wep3  tho  sun  and  lire.  In  later  times  Zoroaster,  who  was 
horn  about  5S0  n.c,  taiiglit  them  to  look  on  these  as  the 
emblems  of  Aiiramasda  ur  Oroma-des,  a  henelieent  spirit  or 
divinity,  the  author  of  everything  that  was  good,  and  to  con- 
sider tlie  sun  as  his  noblest  creature,  and  his  immediate  seat 
or  throne;  and  to  regard  the  element  of  fire  as  the  purest 
symbol  of  the  Divine  2s ature.  Oitjiuscd  to  tliis  gi.od  spirit, 
who  was  looked  on  as  tlie  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  ami  Light, 
was  Ahriman,  the  gi-eat  prin(  i[)le  of  Evil,  and  the  Lord  of 
Death  and  Kight.  A  continual  contest  was  supposed  to  bo 
going  on  between  these  spirits,  one  trying  to  benetit  and  tho 
other  seeking  to  injure  tlie  human  race ;  the  former  sending 
blessings  of  every  kind  on  the  euiili,  while  the  latt«  r  ])lagucd 
men  with  «li.seabe,  war,  famine,  and  every  evil  that  ialls  uu 
the  human  race. 

The  first  king  of  Elam  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Chedor- 
laomer,  who  conquered  many  of  the  Asiatic  p^o^'ince3,  and 
held  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Bela,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim  in  subjection  for  twelve  years.   At  the  end  of  this 
penod  they  rebelled,  and  Chedodaomer  and  lus  allies  once 
more  marched  against  them.  The  confederate  kings   1 91  o 
cf  the  cities  of  ti&e  plain  were  beaten  by  the  eastern 
^^%v*\t,  and  Abraikam's  nephew  Lot  and  his  ser- 
Tsuto  were  among  the  captives  that  they  took  with  them  fiom 
the  scene  of  strife.   While  on  the  march  homeward  Chedor- 
laomer  was  overtaken  and  vanquished  by  the  patriarch  Abia- 
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liam,  and  lost  the  soveroii^nty  of  the  Pentapolis.  From  thw 
period  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  history  of  £lam  or  Persia  is 
clouded  with  fiction. 

It  is,  however,  prohaLlr*  that  for  many  years  Persia  had 
been  tributary  to  the  kings  of  ^Icdia,  although  it  wa.s  under 

ly-Q    the  immodiate  govcmnirut  of  native  princes  when 
Cyrus,  thii  founder  of  tlic  Persian  eni}»iiL',  came  to 
the  throne.    Cyrus,  who  was  styled  the  (^reat,  on 
account  of  his  extensive  conquests  and  his  restoration  of  tlio 
»;aptivo  Jews,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  tlie  son  of  Caui- 
bysc's,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  of  ^Mandano,  tlaugliter  of  Asly- 
agcs,  king  of  the  Medes.    TIic  king  liad  Jn  aiut  that  a  son 
of  Mandane  would  achieve  the  conquest  of  all  Asia,  Media 
included,  and  to  prevent  this,  when  the  child  was  horn  ho 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  from  the  niutlier  and  exposed  on  the 
mountains,    lie  was  saved  by  Ilarpagus,  a  ^Fedian  noble  to 
whom  the  king  had  entrusted  the  busini      and  brought  up 
by  the  king's  chief  herdsman.    "When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  tlie  fraud  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  boy  was 
trdvcn  to  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  and  sent  by  him  to 
his  jjareiils  in  Persia.    It  is  then  alleged  that  the  cruel  way 
in  which  Astyages  punished  Ilarpagus  for  his  deceit  led  to  a 
conspiracy  among  the  iMedian  nobles.     The  story  of  the*, 
king's  dream  was  told  to  Cyrus,  who  was  active,  brave,  and 
ambitious,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  malcontents  to  marcli  a.::ainst  bis 
grandfather.    "\i\T:iether  the  story  is  true  or  not  is  uncertain. 
iSfost  probably  it  was  invented  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance 
arouiul  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  and  his  seizure 
of  the  i\Iedian  throne,  which  took  place  558  u.c. 

Cra'sus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  anxious  to  retaliate  on  Cjtus 
for  the  dethronement  of  his  father-in-law  Astyages,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  stop  the  growing  power  of  Persia  on  tko 
other,  immediately  took  uj)  arms  against  the  Pereiau  king, 
and  induced  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  him,  and  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
the  army  that  he  was  gathering.  Too  impatient,  however,  to 
give  his  allies  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  Cnx  sus 
marched  rapidly  into  Cappadocia,  and  took  Pteria;  but  on  the 
imoacpected  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  attacked  him  without 
any  decisive  result,  he  retreated  with  equal  haste  to  Stirdis, 
ifbither  Cyras  followed  him.    A  collision  took  place  ou  tlio 
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plain  before  Thyxnbra,  a  smnll  town  near  Sardis. 
The  battle  was  extremely  bloody,  and  Gyrus  him- 
self  was  sometimee  in  imminent  danger;  but  at 
length  tlie  Lydians  gave  way  on  all  sides.    After  this  en- 
gagement, Cyrus  took  Sardin,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  made 
Croesu-s  prisoner.    After  subduing  tho  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  xVrabia,  and  extending  his  dominions  and 
securing  his  frontier  northwards  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
Cauciisus  Mountains,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Jaxartes,  mm 
and  the  Indus,  he  marched  against  Babylon,  which 
he  reduced  after  a  siego  of  two  yeaiSy  and  pat  an 
end  to  the  Babylonian  empire. 

About  two  years  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  CyittB 
fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  published  the 
famous  decree  by  which  the  Jews  were  perinittcd  to 
return  to  tlieir  native  country.    He  also  restored  all 
the  vessels  ^vliich  Nebuchadnezzar  hail  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem.   It  Wiis  about  this  time-  that  Phoenicia  was  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire.  Cyrus,  who  was  gre4itly  beloved 
by  all  the  nations  that  acknowledged  his  dominion, 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Massageta^,  a  tribe 
of  Scythians  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.    Ho  was  buned 
near  his  capital,  Pasargadas,  and  the  tomb  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  may  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Murg- 
naab. 

Cyme  wae  succeeded  by  bis  son  Cambyses,  who,  soon  after 
has  aeoession  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  undertake  -05 
sa  expedition  against  I^^gypt,  and  in  that  kingdom 
eommitted  grejit  craelties  and  deyastations.  He  de- 
feated the  Egyptian  king  Psammenitns  in  a  great  battle  near 
Pelosinm,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Memphis,  which  he 
took  after  a  brief  but  determined  xesisfeance.  He  spared  the 
life  of  Psammenitus,  but  subsequently  caused  mm  to  be 
pcnscmed  to  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  recover  his  throne. 
After  the  conquest  of  ]E!gypt,  he  projected  an  expedition 
i^gainst  Ethiopia,  and  sent  thither  spies,  who,  under  the 
specious  character  of  ambassadors,  might  procure  information 
relative  to  the  strength  and  political  situation  of  the  country. 
When  the  ambassadors  returned,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  sent  a 
meassge  to  Cambyscs,  reproaching  him  for  desiring  more  than 
his  owoy  and  seeking  to  enslave  a  people  that  had  never  in- 
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juxed  him.    Tlie  Pexskn  king,  whose  temper  waq  as  yioleni 

-rt^  and  dangerous  as  his  rage  was  uncontrollable,  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  coromanded  his  army  to  march 
immediately  for  Ethiopia,  though  they  were  unpro- 
vided with  any  nocossaries  for  such  an  expedition.  But  the 
king  quickly  found  his  troops  in  want  of  provisions,  -water, 
and  everything  requisite  ;  and  the  soldiers,  after  e:iting  their 
beasts  of  burden,  were  obliged  to  clioose  one  man  by  lot  out 
often,  to  serve  for  food  to  his  companions.  At  It'nqth,  after 
having  sacrificed  the  flower  of  his  army  to  this  undertaking, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Thebes  in  Egypt.  He  had  also 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  another  amiy,  with  ord(TS  to 
bum  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  but  his  troops  were  lost 
to  a  man,  and  were  never  heard  of  again,  having  l)een  over- 
whelmed, it  is  thought,  by  a  sand-storm  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Irritated  by  misfortune,  Cambyses  continued  to  i>erpetrate 
frightlul  cruelties  in  Eg\"pt,  and  offered  an  unpardonable  in- 
sult to  the  priests  and  people  of  the  country,  by  killing  a  calf 
which  the  former  asserted  to  be  the  representative  on  earth  of 
the  god  Apis.  He  became  jealous  of  his  brother  Smerdis, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  at  Susa  by  his  principal 
favourite,  Prexaspcs.  He  had  married  his  sister  Meroe  ;  but 
when  she  lamented  the  hard  destiny  of  her  brother  Smerdis, 
he  struck  her  with  his  foot  in  so  brutal  a  manner  as  to  occa- 
mon  her  death.  He  shot  an  arrow  tluongh  the  heart  of  the 
son  of  Prexaspes,  to  prove,  as  lie  said,  that  wine  did  not  take 
from  bim  the  nae  of  bis  &cnlties.  He  ordered  CnBsns,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Lydia,  who  had  become  a  firm  friend  to 
himself  and  bis  &ther  in  bis  eaptiYity,  tobe  exeeoted.  Tbose^ 
however,  who  received  the  orders,  ventnred  to  conceal  the 
devoted  prince,  on  the  supposition  that  Cambyses  might  re* 
pent  of  bis  ill-timed  severity ;  but,  though  Cambyses  was 
(^Bd  the  next  day  to  fiod  Croesus  still  alive,  be  commanded 
wose  who  bad  disobeyed  bis  orders  to  be  put  to  death. 
Ctoibyses  was  returning  into  Penia  to  quell  a  revolt  wbieb 
been  occasioned  by  Gomates,  one  of  the  magi, 
who  pietended  to  be  the  brother  of  the  king,  in 
consequence  of  an  accidental  resemblance  to  him, 
and  had  usurped  the  throne,  when  he  accidentally  received  a 
wound  from  his  sword,  of  which  he  died,  it  is  said,  at  a  place 
called  £cbatana,  in  Syria. 
The  counterfeit  Smeidis  was  iiguxed  by  his  excessive  pre- 
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cautions.    Cynis  having  ftM^mcrly  caused  ears 
of  the  ma^ri  to  be  cut  oft"  this  mutilation  occasioned 
a  discovery  ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal Persian  graudces  being  formed  against  Comates,  he  was 
assassinated.    When  the  public  tunudts  had  subsided,  the 
conspirators  held  a  council  on  the  kind  of  government  which 
should  be  esUiblished,  and  after  some  debate  they  determined 
in  favour  of  monarchy.    They  agreed,  therefore,  to  meet  next 
moming  on  horseback,  at  an  appointed  place  near  the  city, 
and  to  aeknowledge  him  wliose  home  fizat  neighed  as  king  of 
Bassia.  This  plan  was  xednoed  to  exeeatton ;  and  Darius,  the 
eon  of  H3rsta8pe8,  by  a  stntagem.  of  his  grooms  obtained  the 
aoveieignty. 


WOUMIIOAL  SUIOUBT. 
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2.  DaBtUB 


OBBBCBi— aBTAZflRZBB. 

621  B.O.  to  426  &a 

Darius  bad  scarcely  entered  the  lifth  year  of  his  leigDy 
•when  he  was  compelled  to  lead  all  his  forces  against 
Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations  for  sustaining  a  regular  siege.    After  the 
city  had  been  besieged  for  some  months,  it  was  taken  by  the 
contrivance  of  Zopynis,  who  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears, 
and  pretending  that  he  was  thus  mangled  by  the  Peisian 
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monarch  for  advisiTig  him  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  was 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  Zopyrus  took  advantage  of  the  tirst  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  open  the  ^ates  and  give  admittance  to  the 
Persians. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Babylon,  Darius  undertook 
MA,  ^  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  the  calamilies  "vvhich  that  people  had 
brought  upon  Asia  about  120  years  before.  By 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  transported  his  army  across 
the  Bosphoms,  and  subdued  Thrace ;  and  haviug  appointed 
his  fleet  to  join  him  at  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  he  also  pabised 
over  that  river  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians  avoided  an  en- 
gagement, and  retired  befoie  Mm,  laying  waste  the  country, 
and  filling  up  all  the  ynSh  and  afttings,  till  the  Peislan  troops 
ime  quite  exhausted  nith  tedions  and  fittiguing  maiehes.  At 
last  lianxa  xeeolTed  to  abandon  this  "wild  ent^iise ;  and  le- 
erossing  the  Danube^  he  letnxned  into  Thxace,  when  he  left 
Megabyzus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  complete  the  conqaest  of 
the  ISuacian  tribes ;  and  repassing  the  Bosphoms,  took  up 
his  qnsiteia  at  Saidisiof  a  short  time,  and  uien  xetnmed  to 
Susa. 

Darius,  befoie  his  letum  to  Peisisy  appointed  his  Tnother 
Artaphemes  to  the  government  of  Saidis ;  and  a 

^  sedition  happening  soon  after  in  Kaxoe^  the  chief 
island  of  the  Cydades,  in  the  iE^gean  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  eudeayoared  to  turn  this  to  the  advantage  of  the 
king,  and  to  open  a  free  passage  into  Greece.  The  attempt 
of  subjecting  Kaxos,  however,  not  only  proved  abortive,  but 
the  lonisns  openly  revolted  ficom  Darius  (501  B.a),  and  made 

fino  P^P^^^^o^  carrying  on  the  war  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  ships  from  Athene^  the  lonians  assembled 
all  their  troops,  sailed  for  Ephesus,  where  they  left  their 
vessels,  and  marohing  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  The  Persians,  however,  overtook  them  in  their  re 
treat,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Athenians 
returned  homo,  and  would  not  again  take  any  part  in  this 
war ;  but  their  having  enj;a)^'ed  thus  far  gave  rise  to  that 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  iinaiiy  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  struggle  of  Ionia  against  Persia  lasted  six  years^  and 
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then  Darius,  hsTing  defeated  the  Greek  fleet  oif  Lade,  and 
xednced  to  subjection  the  lonians  and  all  the  islands     .  q. 
on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  appointed  his  nephew  Mardo- 
nina  to  the  cmmnaod  of  hia  fonea,  and  oidered  him  * 
to  inTade  Gnece,  and  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  Athenians 
and  Eretrians,  for  the  deatniotion  ox  Sasedia  Aeooidingly, 
Mttdonina  assembled  his  troops  at  tiie  Hellespont,  and 
marched  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which 
voluntarily  submitted.   But  the  fleet,  in  doubling 
Mount  Athoe,  was  dispersed  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed  by  a  tremendous  stonn;  and  the  army  was  sud- 
denly attacked  hy  the  Thradans,  who  alaughtared  a  great 
number  of  the  Persians.   These  unfortunate  events  obliged 
Marrlonius  to  return  into  Asia. 

Darius,  ascribing  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition  to  the 
inexperience  of  Mardonius,  recalled  him,  and  appointed  two 
other  generals  in  his  room,  Datis,  a  Medc,  and  Artaphemcs, 
son  of  the  late  governor  of  Sardis.    But  before  he  oidered 
another  attempt  to  be  made  against  Greece,  ho  sent  rald^;, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  Persian  method,  demanded  of 
the  Grecian  states  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission.    Finding  from  the  treatment  which  the 
heralds  experienced  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  the 
Greeks  would  not  easily  submit,  ho  commanded  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  to  set  sad  with  a  Wvot  of  600  ships  and  500,000 
men,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Eretria  and  Athens,  to  rediico 
ail  the  houses  and  temples  to  ashes,  and  to  send  the  inha- 
bitants in  chains  to  Susa. 

The  Persian  generals  liaving  taken  Naxus  and  Eretria, 
sailed  to  Attica,  and  were  conducted  by  Hippias,  the  son  of 
Pif^istratus,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The  Lacedaemonians 
Were  unable  to  act  a^uinst  the  common  enemy  for  some  days, 
on  account  of  a  superstitious  custom,  which  would  not  allow 
them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  The  inhahitaiits 
of  Plataia  furnished  1000,  and  the  Athenians  9000  men  ;  and 
this  small  force  marched  to  the  plains  of  Marath<in  to  give 
battle  to  the  Persians.  Miltiadcs  having  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  troops,  gave  the  signal  for  engaging,  and 
animated  the  Athenians  so  succcssifully  by  his  words  iukI  ex- 
ample, that  they  attacked  the  Persians  with  irresistible  fury, 
and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  chased  them  to  their  fleet, 
and  burnt  several  of  their  vessels.    The  conquerors  found 
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among  the  baggage  marbles  which  the  Persians  had  broughb 
to  erect  a  monmnent  of  their  yictory,  and  chains  intended  to 

hind  the  vanquished. 

AVhen  Dsiius  was  informed  of  the  nnsuouissful  return  of 
his  forces^  be  resolved  to  invade  Greece  in  person,  at  the  head 
.       of  a  still  more  powerful  amy  >  but  after  spending 
three  yeaa  in  making  prepantions  for  this  expedi- 
tion,  he  was  compelled  to  march  into  Egypt  (486 
B.O.)  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  that  country,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  sickened  and  died.    This  prince  is  honourably  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  a  favourer  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  restorer 
of  God's  temple,  and  a  promoter  of  the  holy  "worship  at  Jeru- 
salem.   He  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities  ;  and 
th(>  nncicnts  commend  him  fox  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
i^lemency. 

Darius  having  declared  his  son  Xerxes,  who  was  born  after 
his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  his  successor  in  the  lung- 
dom,  this  prince  continued  the  preparations  ivjainst  (ir.'ece  as 
soon  as  tlie  revolt  in  Egypt  was  completely  subdued  (483  D  C.). 
He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
to  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  who 
raised  an  army  of  300,000  men  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Africa.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  former  disaster  which 
befel  the  Persian  fleet,  Xerxes  commanded  a  passage  for  his 
galleys  to  be  cut  behind  Mount  Athos.  He  also  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  laid  acroes  the  Hellespont  for  the  passage 
of  his  troops  into  Europe. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  the  Persian 
monarch  hastened  to  Sardis  in  481  B.C.,  and  having 
B.a  ®P®^^  winter  there,  began  his  march  against 
Gieeoe  in  the  following  spring,  with  an  army  of 
l,800y000  Bien«  Hie  fleet  eonsiBted  of  1207  large  ships,  and 
3000  gellejB  and  tnnaporte,  which  contained  517,610  men ; 
80  that  the  whole  body  of  traces  amounted  to  3,317,610. 
This  nunber  was  so  nrach  increaied  on  the  mazeh  hj  aneh 
nationa  as  made  their  sabmisaionythat  Xerxes  arrived  at  Ther- 
mopyliB  with  2,641,610  men,  besides  servants  and  camp 
ibllowen,  which  raised  the  aggregate  total  to  about  donUe 
this  nnmbsr. 

In  the  meaatiiiie^  the  Athenisns  snd  LacedsBDionians, 
abandoned  by  all  the  other  Greeks  except  tiie  Thespians  and 
Plotseans,  nominated  Themistodes  geneial  of  the  Athenian, 
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and  Leunidas  of  the  Spartan  forces.  After  various  proposals, 
it  was  at  lenc^h  determined  that  T^onidas,  at  the  head  of 
4000  men,  should  hasten  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylnp, 
a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  that  divide  Thessaly 
from  Greece,  and  the  only  way  tlirough  whicli  the  Persians 
<;ould  advancf!  by  land  intr)  Attica.  Accordingly,  Lconidas 
marched  thither  with  aL  possible  expedition,  positively  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  })rogress  of  the  invaders,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him  ;  but  finding 
Ms  offers  rejected,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  his  arras. 
Leonidas,  in  a  laconic  style,  answered,  "  Come  and  take  them." 
HiQii  sending  away  all  his  allies,  Leonidas,  with  300  l^psxtans, 
prepared  to  keep  the  pass  against  the  myriads  of  renoAf  a 
hopeless  ssoiifioe  as  it  pioved,  but  these  waniorB,  whose  nnm- 
her  was  so  small,  lesisted  the  attadc  of  the  whole  Persian 
army,  till  at  length  they  were  boxied  beneath  the  darts, 
arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons  of  their  mnhitadinoos 
assailants. 

19'ew8  being  bnmght  to  Athens  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
lliemistodes  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  their  wives 
and  children  to  jdaces  of  security;  to  abandon  their  city  to 
the  Persians ;  and  to  embark  on  board  a  fleet,  which  might 
possibly  yet  arrest  the  victories  of  an  insulting  foe.  Some, 
however,  who  literally  interpreted  the  orsole,  that  "  Athena 
should  be  saved  by  wooden  walls,"  attempted  to  fortify  the 
4sity  with  boards  and  palisadoes,  bat  perceived  their  mistake 
when  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  victorious  over  that 
of  Persia  in  some  partial  engagements,  and  afterwards  com- 
pletely at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  dispersion  was 
.80  general,  and  the  defeat  so  decisive,  that  Xerxes,  afraid  of 
not  being  able  to  preserve  a  single  vessel  to  carry  liini  fiom 
Europe,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  was  conveyed  into  Asia  in 
A  small  boat.    This  success  inspired  the  other  Greeks  with 
new  courage  ;  and  they  joined  tlie  Athenians  and  XAcedt&* 
monians  in  harassing  the   Persians  on  all  sides, 
The  army  ventured  a  decisive  battle  at  Platoea  in 
Bwotia,  where,  out  of  300,000,  not  50,000  Persians 
escaped.    On  the  same  day,  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  in  Asia.  Money 
and  intrigue,  however,  still  preserved  the  Persians  an  influence 
in  Greece,  and  for  a  long  time  assisted  the  efforts  of  their  arms. 
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Soon  afiCr  the  failure  of  the  exj^fdition  against  Greeco 
Xerxes  re  turned  to  Susa,  where  he  aliandoned  himself  to  a 
career  of  dissipation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Before  his 
death  thn  lonians  had  regained  their  independence,  and  Pit- 
sian  supremacy  in  Asia  Minor  weakened  hy  the  victory 
gained  hy  the  Greeks  in  the  hattle  of  the  Eurymedon,  in 
which  the  Persian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  (4G6  B.O.).  The 
dissolute  conduct  of  Xerxes  had  long  rendered  him  ohnoxiuus 
to  his  subjects;  and  he  was  murdered  at  last  by  his 
chief  favourite  ArtabanoSy  who  placed  himself  on 
the  throne,  and,  to  secure  himself  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, sought  to  destroy  fhB  mam  of  the  late  king.  Dariua»  the 
eldest,  fdl  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Artabanus,  bat  Aztft- 
xerxes,  who  was  possessed  of  consideiable  strength,  resisted 
an  attack  Hiade  on  him  by  Aitabanus  and  some  of  hisfriends, 
and  slew  the  usurper  in  the  conflict.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasnenis  of  the  Sciiptuxe  who  married 
the  Jewiflh  maiden  Esther^  while  others  tmnk  that  it  was  his 
son  Aitaxerxes  who  oontmcted  this  alliance. 

After  attacking  and  defeating  the  adherents  of  ArtabanuSp 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  caUed  Longimanus  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  and  laiger  than  lus  left»  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  crown  against  the  attempts  of  his  brother 
Hystaspes,  who  held  the  govcmment  of  Bactria.  He  sent  an, 
army  into  Bactiia^  which  had  declared  iu  fiEtvoar  of  Hystaspes; 
and  though  victory  was  doubtful  in  the  first  battle,  Artaxerxes 
was  successful  in  the  second,  and  firmly  established  bimgAlf 
in  the  empire. 

In  the  tifth  year  of  this  reign  the  Egyptians,  aided  by  the 

Athenians,  and  headed  by  Inarus»  made  a  violent 
^      struggle  fi>r  their  liberty,  but  their  exertions  proved 

ineffectual.  The  Greek  army  and  fleet  in  Egypt 
was  completely  destroyed  in  455  b.c.  ;  but  six  years  after- 
wards the  Greeks  sent  another  expedition  to  Egypt  to  the 
assistance  of  Amyrtaeus  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  and  defeated 
tlie  Persians  by  sea  and  land  at  Salamis,  in  Cyi-rus.  Nego- 
tiations were  then  entered  into  at  Rusa,  by  which  it  was 
agi'eed  that  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor 
should  hereafter  be  considered  free  of  Persia,  that  no  Persian 
ship  of  war  should  be  permitted  to  sail  to  the  west  of  the 
Cyanean  Rocks  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  Thracian  Losphorus,  or 
the  Cheiidoniaa  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  that  no 
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Persian  gencml  should  advance  within  three  days'  march  of 
the  Grecian  seas.  The  Greeks  also  hound  themselves  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

^legabyzus,  the  Persian  satnvj>  of  Syria,  who  was  indignant 
hecause  the  mother  of  tlie  king  had  persuaded  Artaxerxes  to 
crucify  a  prince  to  whom  he  had  prorai'=!ed  pardon,  raised  the 
standanl  of  rebellion.    The  diilerence,  however,  was  adjusted 
to  the  .satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  ^fegabyzus  enjoyed  at 
the  Persian  court  his  f  »nner  dignities.    Artaxerxes  aqk 
<lied  in  peace,  and  left  th(i  suce'-.ssion  to  Xerxes  II.,  ™^ 
the  only  legitimate  son  he  had  by  his  queen,  though 
he  had  seventeen  natural  sons,  among  whom  were  Sogdianus, 
Ochus,  and  Aisites. 
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3.  INTISTINB  SIBIFB  AND  DISORDBR  IK  FIBSIA. — ^FOBHON 

IKTA8I0H. 

425  B.C.  to  336  b.c. 

XerxGs  II.  had  worn  the  diadem  only  two  months  when, 
being  inebiiated  at  a  public  entertainment^  Sogdianua  seized 
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opportunity  to  assassinate  hira.    The  regicide 
^vas  scarcely  seated  on  the  thiouo  when,  Ochus 
havinjf  declared  his  intention  of  revencfinci  the  niur- 
der  of  Xerxes,  Soi^ilian  i  ^  w.is  deserted  by  all  his  subjecta, 
and  linally  doomed  t  >  '  xpiate  his  crimes  by  a  rruel  death. 

Ochus,  being  now  invested  with  supreme  authority,  assumed 
the  title  of  Darius  IT.,  and  is  mentioned  by  historians  under 
the  appellation  of  Darius  Xothus,  or  Darius  the  Eastard. 
His  brother  Arsite^  endeavoured  to  supplant  him  in  the 
empire  by  tl^e  a-^sistance  of  A«typhius,  the  son  of  Mega- 
l)yzus ;  but  after  hazarding  three  battles,  Astyphius  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  king,  and  Arsites,  hearing  that  his  col- 
league Wiis  treated  with  great  clemency,  followed  his  exaniY)lc^ 
upon  wdiich  both  the  rebels  were  thrown  into  burning  ashes. 
In  this  r-'igu  the  Egyptian-^  sliook  ofl"  tlie  Persian  yoke, 
and  the  Medes  als  )  revolted.  Darius,  having  settled 
the  alluii-s  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  bestowed  the 
supreme  command  of  Asia  Elinor  on  his  youngest; 
son  Cyrus,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  tlie  Lacedicmonians 
Mfuf    against  the  Athenians.    This  order,  however,  sooa 
exposed  the  weakness  of  tlie  king's  politics ;  for  tlio 
Laced:emonians,  after  cont]uering  the  Athenians, 
subsequently  invaded  thu  Persian  provinces  in  Asia.  Darius, 
in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  cruelty  that  had  been  made 
against  Cyrus,  recalled  him  to  court.    The  queen,  however, 
who  was  very  partial  to  Cyrus,  and  possessed  an  absolute 
sway  over  her  royal  consort,  effected  a  complete  reconciliation, 
and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  bequeath  those  provinces  to  her 
liivourite  son  which  he  had  recently  appointed  him  to  govern. 
Soon  after  this  Darius  died,  and  left  the  imperial  diaib-ni 
AikA  soii  Artaxerxes,  who  received  the  appellation 

of  Mnenion  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memi^ry. 
Cyrus  resolved  to  exert  all  his  abilities  to  drive  his 
brother  from  the  throne,  and  having  proeured  10,000  Greek 
mercenaries,  marched  into  Babylonia.    He  was  met  on  the 
plain  of  Cunaxa,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  by  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  at  the  head  of  a  largo  army  ready  iVir 
^1     battle.    A  sanguinary  ( ontest  immediately  com- 
™^     menced,  and  Cyrus,  on  se.eing  his  Virother,  engaged 
him  with  sucli  fury  as  seemed  to  change  the  battle 
into  a  single  combat.    The  rebellious  prince,  however,  fell  by 
the  swords  of  the  king  and  his  guards.    The  1 0^000  Gxeeka^ 
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under  the  conduct  of  Xeriopbon,  effected  that  memorable  ro- 
treat  ^vhicb  has  always  been  cooaideied  as  a  noble  acbiave- 
ment  among  military  operations. 

Artaxerxes  made  several  attempts  to  regain  the  lost  supro- 
Tiiaf^y  nf  Persia  in  Ej^^pt  witliout  success.    He  wa.L^od  con- 
tinual war  witli  the  Greeks,  who,  ever  disagreeing  among 
tliemselves,  were  incapable  of  pursuing  a  fixed  plan  of  opera- 
tions.    Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  invaded  Asia  Minor  for 
the  common  good,  but  was  compulled  by  quarrels 
in  the  Peloponnesus  to  return  heibre  he  could 
strike  any  effective  blow  ai^ain.st  the  power  of  Per- 
sia, while  his  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  assisted  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  l)attle  of  Cnidiis  (30 1  B.C.).    At  length 
the  Laced;emonians,  tinding  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
the  war,  sent  Antaleidas  to  conclude  a  peact;  with  the  gover- 
nor of  8ardis,  on  the  best  terms  ho  could  obtain. 
Athens  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece  also  sent  their 
deputies,  and  a  treaty  was  con;  luded,  by  which  * 
Antalfidas  basely  surrendered  to  the  Peisians  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  ^linur. 

Artaxerxes,  being  freed  Irom  the  Grecian  war,  turned  his 
arms  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  ho  compelled 
to  cede  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Salamis,  wliich  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  as  a  tributary  monarch  under  the  king  of 
Peraia.   He  then  lesolTed  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Cadndans,  a  waxUke  people,  who  inhabited  a 
•  moantainooB  tract  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.  The  king  headed  this  expedition  in  person ;  but  it  was 
wholly  nnsacceasM,  and  the  Persians  were  only  rescued  ttom 
impendiBg  ruin  by  a  stratagem  of  Xiribasos,  a  Persian  noble- 
num. 

AitazerxeSy  deeming  it  advisable  to  silence  the  oontentiona 
of  his  sons — ^he  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  whom  oidy 
threes  Baiins,  Aziaspes,  and  OchuSi  were  Iflgitimate — ^re- 
specting the  snccessiony  permitted  Darius  to  assume  the  title 
of  king  and  wear  the  l^oa  even  during  his  li&;  but  these 
honours  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  &»  young  prince,  and 
he  conspired  to  murder  his  father  .with  Tiribazus,  who  was 
offended  with  the  king  for  twice  withholding  from  him  a 
princess  who  had  been  promised  to  him  in  marriage.  The  in- 
gratitude of  Daiius,  however,  was  disooyered  in  time^  and  the 
conspirators  were  executed. 
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On  the  deatih  of  Dariiu  thiee  of  tlie  princes,  tu.,  Ariaspes^ 
Oclms,  and  Azeamesy  became  competiton  for  i^nB  crown. 
OcbuB  piactiaed  ao  effectually  on  the  credulity  of  Ariaapes 

<.-Q  that  he  poiaoned  himself  and  Araamea  waa  aaaaa- 
dnated  by  the  son  of  Tiribaana.  Theae  acta  of 
craelty  overwhelmed  Artaxerxee  with  auch  inaup- 
portable  grief  tluit  he  died. 

Conacioua  that  hia  fitthei^a  justice  and  clemency  were  'vene- 
rated throughout  the  whole  empii-e,  and  appiehenaiTe  of  the 
ill  conaequencea  which  might  result  from  an  immf^diate  ayowal 
of  his  succession,  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  IIL,  concealed  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  assumed  the  administration  of  gOYom- 
ment  in  the  name  of  his  fother.  He  caused  himself  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  be  declared  his  successor,  and,  after  ten 
months,  ho  pubHshed  the  death  of  Artaxerxee  IL  An  insox^ 
rection  in  several  of  the  provinces  immediately  followed;  but 
the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  disagreeing  among  themselves^ 
the  rebellion  terminated  without  any  effusion  of  blood. 
Ochus  no  sooner  possessed  absolute  authority,  than  he  began 
to  fill  his  capital  and  the  whole  empire  with  carnage  and 
misery. 

This  insupportable  tyranny  occasioned  another  lebeUion, 
OKA    under  the  aatmp  Artabazus,. which  was  not  quelled 
without  much  difficulty.   This  revolt  was  scarcely 
terminated,  when  the  Sidoniana  and  other  natives 
of  Phoenicia  joined  the  Cypriote  and  Ilgyptians  in  a  con- 
federacy aL;ainst  Persia.    By  the  aid  of  his  Greek  generals, 
Artaxerxes  IH  effected  the  reduction  of  Sidon,  and 
compelled  all  the  other  cities  to  make  submisnon. 
He  also  reduced  the  city  of  Jericho,  and  having 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  he  led  his  vic- 
torious troops  into  Egypt,  which  he  completely  subdued 
(S50  B.O.). 

Having  reduced  all  the  revolted  provinces,  Artaxerxes 
abandoned  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his  depraved  appe- 
tites, and  passed  his  time  amidst  every  species  of  luxury  and 
QQo    vduptuousnees.  Bagoas,  an  Egyptian,  to  whom  was 
*^     committed  the  administration  of  affidia,  and  who 
was  indignant  on  account  of  the  inault  offisred  to 
his  religion  at  the  aubjugation  of  his  country — when  Artsr 
xerxes  had  plundered  all  ti^e  ISIgyptian  temples  and  killed  the 
sacred  bull  Apis — ^prevailed  on  tiie  king'a  phyaieian  to  ad- 
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minister  to  him  a  strong  poison,  instead  of  medicine.  He 
then  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  tlie  youngest  princt*,  and 
condemned  all  tlie  rest  to  doatli.    But  Arses,  sensible  of  the 

slavery  in  wliich  he  "was  held,  concerted  measures  ««p 
to  freo  hiir!>?elf  from  it.    liagoas,  therefore,  ciTected  . 

his  (lestiuction  in  the  second  year  of  his  n  iLrii,  and 
bestowed  the  imperial  diau.  iii  ou  Darius  111.,  Codomrmnus, 
\rho  wa.^  a  d^^- ;endant  <jf  Darius  ^N'oUuifi,  and  at  that  time 
governor  of  .Vrmenia.  This  piiiic^",  liov/over,  had  not  lung 
enjoyed  the  sovcroiLjnly,  wlvn  tli-j  amljitious  Egyptian  de- 
tcrmii:  d  to  rciuovo  him,  and  witii  thi^  design  provided  a 
d'3leter:  )us  potioD  ;  Ijiit  Darin-,  hcinj^  apprised  of  liis  daii-^er, 
c<)mpe]l  .-<l  J5aL;oas  to  drink  thu  poison,  and  thus  csublishcd 
huuself  ou  thu  throne. 

CnRONOLOGICAL  SUMMAUT. 

Accessi(in  of  Xerxes  II.,  at  tr.o  sea  liglit  of  the 

and  then  Ins  brutlier  C'liidu^    B.C.  394 

Sof^amui   B.O.  4125  Persia  regains  the  Greek 

Acccii8ion  of  Darius  II.,  cIVvh  of  Asia  Elinor  » 

NothuH    „  424      by  ihc  Peace  of  An- 

r  :y|)t    li  'voii;-  I     iii'l'j-  [     talcuhis    „  3S7 

pcudcuL  lUiiicr  Amyr-  ;  Acccai-ioii  ol  Artaxerxea 

tasns    „  413'    III   „  350 

Accession  ol  Artaserzes  '  Revolt  and  redaction  of 

Mnemnn   „   404      Ph<JMiicia,  etc   „  851 

Dattle  ot  Cuuaxa,  aud  i  Inva^iuu  aud  taubjuga- 

death  of  Cyrus   „  400,    tionof  E::ypt    „  360 

Invasion  of  Asi;;  Mima*  •  Bagoas   poi-'-'iis  Arta* 

by  Agesihias,  King  of  '     xer\e> !  II and  i^laces 

Sparta   „   396'     Ar^c-s  on  the  thri<iKv..    „  33d 

t>|>artan8    defeated   by               Accession  of  Dan  us  ill., 
Penriansand  Athenians  Codomannus   „  336 

I,  THB  INVASION  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  C.^AT,  AND  SUBVERSION 

OF  TUB  PKlUilAN  EHPini:. 

33G  B.C.  t  »  oZO  IJ.C. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  DariuB  III.,  Alexander 
the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
p  a  ssed  into  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  well-discipimed  anny, 
with  the  design  of  revenging  the  ii^juried  which  Greece  had 
received  from  the  Persians  during  300  years.  On 
his  arrival  at  tlie  Granicus,  he  found  on  the  opposito 
Ixmk  a  numerous  Porsion  army,  amounting  to 
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100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  lliough  Alexander  had  not 
more  than  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  he  crossed  the  Gr»- 
nicus  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  attacked  with  im- 
petuosity the  whole  Persian  force.  An  obstinate  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  and  in  which  Alexander  ex- 
posed his  life  to  the  most  iniiniuent  danger.  Having  thus 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  Alexander  besieged  and  took 
Miletus  and  Halicaraassus,  and  received  embassies  £rom 
several  cities  which  acknowledi^ed  bis  arlliority. 

The  invasion  having  assumed  a  serious  a>i>ect,  Darius  began 

his  march  against  the  con(|\ieior  at  tbe  head  of  a 
^JJj^    numerous  army,  and  met  him  in  Cilicia,  near  the 

city  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  had  dmwu  up  his 
troops  in  an  advant;igeuus  position  on  a  narrow  j)lain.  The 
Persian  munarch,  unable  to  extend  his  front  beyond  that  of 
the  enemy,  drew  up  his  army  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  ijut  tbe  Macedonians  having  broken  tlie  lii-bL  line,  a 
scene  of  confusion  inmii diately  fuUowed,  and  the  Persians 
were  completely  defeated.  Darius  retreated  precipitately  to 
the  adjoining  mountains,  where  he  mounted  a  liorse,  and  con- 
tinued his  flight.  In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  nierci-naiies 
in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  monarch  performed  prodigies  of 
yalonr,  and  withstood  the  furious  attack  of  the  Alacedonian 
anny  till  12,000  of  them  were  slain.  Alexander  vas  now 
entire  master  of  the  field,  and  of  the  Peiaan  camp,  in  which 
the  mother,  wife,  and  son  of  Daiius,  were  taken  prisonem. 
After  this  battle,  fortune  constantly  fiftvonred  him.  Pannenio 
took  Damascus,  in  which  he  foond  an  immenae  quantity  of 
Qoo   treasure  belonging  to  the  Persian  crown;  while 

Alexander  himself  occupied  Phoenicia  and  reduced 

Tyre,  after  a  long  siege,  and  received  the  suhmia- 
flion  of  Palestine,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt ;  and  penetrating 
through  the  desert  of  lil^a  to  the  oaaiB  of  Ammon,  now 
called  Sinah,  was  declared  to  be  the  son  of  the  god  by  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

In  the  meantime,  Darius,  being  oracome  by  the  kind  and 
tender  behaviour  of  Alexander  towards  his  wife,  his  motheti 
and  his  nn,  ofiered  to  relinquish  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  as 
&r  as  the  Halys,  and  all  the  countries  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  tendered  30,000  talents  for  the  mn- 
aom  of  his  family.   But  these  projMMala  were  icgected,  and 
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Darius  was  required  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  of  Macedon  as  his  sovereif^n. 

The  Persian  monarcli,  therefore,  having  as^^emhled  a  more 
numerous  army  tlian  that  whicli  fought  at  Issus,  prepared  for 
battle  in  a  large  plain,  near  Arbela,  a  city  about  forty  qq- 
miles  south-east  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.    The  Per- 
sians  commenced  the  attack  with  great  fury  and  re- 
flolutioji ;  but,  after  an  olietiiiatt  conflict,  they  were  totally 
xoated,  and  Daiins  was  again  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  xetared  to  Ecbattoia. 

Alexander,  having  allowed  lus  men  to  reorait  their  atiength 
and  spirits  after  the  fatigae  of  the  xeoent  battle,  married  to 
Babylon,  and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  Sasa.  He  next  ap- 
peared before  Peisepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Penian 
monaichs,  and  set  the  palace  on  fire,  in  retaliation  for  the  de- 
stroction  of  the  temples  in  the  Gie^  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Penians.  Some  say  that  the  palace  was  fired  at  a  ban- 
quet held  by  Alexander  within  its  walls,  bat  whether  by 
design  or  accident  is  uncertain. 

Darius,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media, 
had  collected  another  army,  with  which  he  intended 
to  make  a  last  effort.  He  was,  however,  prevented  ~v 
by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  w  ho  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  liim* 
The  conspirators  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  binding 
him  with  golden  chains,  sliut  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  and 
retreated  precipitately  towards  Bactria.  They  intended,  if 
Alexander  pursued  them,  to  deliver  up  the  object  of  his  re- 
sentment; or  if  they  escaped  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  to 
murder  Darius,  and,  usurping  the  imperial  diadem,  to  renew 
the  war.  When  Alexander  was  informed  of  tlie  base  designs 
of  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  he  left  the  main  body  of  his  army 
under  the  care  of  Craterus,  and  advanced  witli  a  small  bod>' 
of  lii,dit  armed  cavair}-;  an<l  receivini;  intelIiL;Lnce  tliat  the 
Persian  kinjf  was  convevetl  in  a  covered  carl,  and  that  the 
troops  had  acknowledged  Bessus  as  their  general,  he  hasttmed 
his  niiuch.  As  soon  as  the  kuv^  of  Macedon  came  within 
«ight  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
ha\qng  discharged  their  darts  at  the  unlortanate  Persian  mo- 
narch, left  him  wel'o-ring  in  his  blood. 

Thus  died  l)aiius  ill.,  in  the  liftietli  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixth  of  his  reign,  and  wilh  him  ended  the  Persian  em- 
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])irc,  aflcr  it  had  exist imI  229  years.  His  temper  was  mild 
and  pacific,  his  j^overnment  peculiarly  equitable,  and  his  cha- 
racter unsullied  by  any  of  tlioso  vices  to  wliicii  most  of  his 
predecessors  had  })een  addicted. 

On  the  death  of  their  unfortunate  prince,  the  Persian  eora- 
nianders  submitted  to  the  con(|ueror,  and  were  reinstated  in 
their  former  di,L;n it ir-s  and  employments.  Nabarzanes  procured 
a  pardon;  but  tli»*  traitor  Bessus,  wlu)  had  iied  into  13actria  and 
assumed  th^'  title  of  kiuL^  ^v.is  taken  prisoner  ])y  Pt  tlcmy, 
afterwards  kiwj,  of  i^gypt,  about  a  year  after,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  re'iiciflp. 

After  the  «ii>solutinn  or  j)arlitif)n  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, J^^-sia  passed  under  the  dominion  of  tl\e  kiu'^s  of  Syria, 
until  200  ]].(',,  when  it  became  part  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  remained  so  until  about  iii>U  a.d. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

87BIA  AND  THE  STBO-GBEEK 

1.  AXC1£NT  SYRIA:  ITS  KINGS  AND  KINOOOMS. 

2217  B.C.  to  741  B.r. 

The  ancieut  Syrians  wer,>  «lt'.-:cen(led  from  SIh-ui,  tlie  n  of 
l^oah,  and  occupied  a  Icitile  tiiact  of  couutry,  wliich  lay  bo- 
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t\reen  ?»roimt  Taimi>?  on  tho  north,  the  Enpliratos  on  the  rasi;, 
Ambia  Dosi^rfii  aij!  I\ilc;>line  on  the  south,  and  Phoenicia 
and  the  .M»HliteiTaiican  on  the  west,  and  ■\vhicli  extended  IVoin 
33  to  3S^  ol"  north  latitude.  Though  anciently  iiareclled 
into  several  petty  kingdoms,  it  was  divided  in  later  ages  into 
four  principal  states,  viz.,  Zobah,  Damascus,  Hamatby  and 
Geshor.  * 

Th»  aneient  Byneaa  wm  noted  for  their  learning  and  arts, 
and  loee  at  an  early  age  to  a  high  pitch  of  splendour  and 
opulence.  Their  religion  soon  degenerated  fom  that  of  their 
progemtoiB  into  gross  idolatiy.  dnieir  language  became  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  80  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Hie  state  of  Zobah  was  situated  along  the  Euphrates,  north 
of  Damascus,  and  extending  towards  Aleppo.   The  kings  of 
Zohah  are  noticed  in  the  Mble  as  having  been  attacked  and 
defeated  in  battle  by  Saul.   These  kings  in  ail  probability 
were  the  heads  of  the  petty  states  of  Syria,  which  had  formed 
%  coalition  against  Saul  and  the  children  of  Israel,  under 
Rehob^  who  was  the  actual  king  of  Zobah.    His  ^ 
son  and  successor,  Hadarezcr,  was  a  powerful  and 
ambitions  prince,  and  remarkahlo  for  his  unsuccess- 
ful battles  with  King  David.    The  war  terminated  in  the 
total  defeat  of  his  forces,  and  the  destruction  ol'  hi>;  kingdom. 
It  was  at  this  period  Toi,  the  king  of  Hamath,  made  sub- 
mission to  David,  and  became  tributary  to  him,  with  the  rest 
of  8\Tia. 

Zrjbah  being  thus  completely  crushed,  Eezon,  the  son  of 
Eliadah,  left  his  master  Uadadezer,  and  gathered  a  band  of 

men  al)out  him,  by  whose  aid  he  seized  on  Damascus  and 
made  himself  king  of  it  in  Solomon's  time,  causing  infinite 
annoyance  to  tho  Israelites  and  tlunr  king.    l*>y  the  time  of 
Asa,  Syria  had  become  an  indojxMident  kiii"^(lr.ni 
once  more,  and  Benhadad,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne,  formed  an  allip.nce  with  the  Jewisli  kin-^' 
against  iin;usha,  king  of  Israel.    Benhadad  J  I.  h  ad  scarcely 
ascended  tlie  tlirone,  when  he  resolved  to  proseculi; 
the  war  acrainst  Lsr;?"!,  wliicli  his  T)redeeessor  had  _ 
commenced.    Having,  tlicrefore,  assemliled  an  in- 
credible number  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and   charioteers,  he 
marched  against  Simaria  :  but  whilst  l^enhadad  Wius  carousing 
in  his  tent,  Ahab,  the  king,  with  a  select  company  of  232 
^oung  men,  fell  u^K)n  the  {Syrians,  who  were  seized  with  a 
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pamc  terror,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Benha- 
dad  was  advised  by  his  courtiers  to  levy  another 
army,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  on  even  ground.  He 
commenced  with  the  advice,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  100,1  iUO  Syrians  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
27,000  were  cruslied  to  death  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Aphek.    Benhadad  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  to  Ahab  ; 
UQij     but  in  tlie  reign  of  Jehomm  ho  a'j;aiu  made  war  on 
Israel,  and  reduced  Samaria,  to  whicli  h*'  had  laid 
siege  to  the  utmost  straits.    The  Syrian.s,  however, 
were  seized  one  night  with  a  sudden  panic  imagining  they 
heard  the  ajiproach  of  a  large  force,  and  Hed  abandoning  thoir 
camp  to  the  starving  people  of  Samaria. 

Benhadad  was  succeeded  by  Hazael,  one  of  his 
genendsy  who  obtained  the  crown  by  the  mmder  of 
his  benefiMtory  and  who  took  and  pillaged  Jmm- 

gog   1^       subjugated  IsneL  and  Judah.   His  son^ 
Beidmdad  IIL,  snifefed  three  soeeeesive  defeata 
fiKun  King  Jehoash,  and  lost  all  the  temtories  which 
the  Syrians  had  taken  horn  Israel  in  his  &ther^s  time.' 

Bean,  their  last  king,  entered  into  a  confederacy  „^ 
with  Pekah,  king  of  Isiael,  to  dethrone  Ahai,  king  ^ 
of  Jndah.  Ahaz,  howerer,  obtained  the  assistance 

of  Ti^^h-Fileser  11.,  kix^  of  Assyria,  who  entered 
^    DamiMeas  at  the  head  of  a  fonnidable  army,  slew 
Bezin  with  the  sword,  and  carried  away  all  Ms  sab- 
jects  into  captivity. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Geehur  is  supposed  to  hava  been 
situated  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  north  of  Bashan  and  near 
Mount  Hermon.  Absalom  took  refuge  with  his  grandfather, 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Amnon.  It  was  thorefore  an  independent  state  in  David's 
time,  as  David  and  Talmai  were  connected  by  the  mairiiige  of 
the  former  to  the  Latter's  daughter  ^la  ir  h  ih. 

From  this  time  Syria  was  subject  in  turn  to  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  and,  in  333  b.c.,  fell 
under  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  part  of 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

CUBONOLOOICAL  SUMMABY. 
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2.  TBS  NSVr  STBIAV  IMPIBS. — ^BARLT  STCO-GItEBK  KIN08. 

323  B.O.  to  223  B.a 

The  deftth  of  Alexander  the  Qteai  in  th<>  T)Ioiiitnde  of  his 
power  put  an  end  to  the  great  empire  which  he  had  ono 
so  rapidly  conquered,  and  hia  yast  territories  were 
divided  among  his  generals.     In  this  partition 
ijgypt  fell  to  Ptolemy  with  Palestine  and  Ccele-Syria,  while 
AntigonnB  had  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  a  new  disposition  was  made,  and 
Seleucus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals,  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  wliile  Antigonus  got  possession  of  Susiana. 
An  attempt  made  by  Antigonus  to  dispossess  Seleucus  of 
Babylon  led  to  the  formation  of  a  league  bet\v(iea  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy  (310  u.c),  and  a  fresh  -war  witli  Auti-  ^i^- 
gonus,  whicli  resulted  in  leaving  the  distribution  of 
territory  much  as  it  was  bef(»re  the  war  bei;an,  ex- 
cept that  in  addition  to  rec overin;^'  liabyion,  JSeleueus  ob- 
tained ^Ifdia  and  assumed  tlie  title  of  king.     From  this 
period  (312  u.c),  the  era  of  the  Stleucid.e  dates;  Seleucus, 
having  finuly  establi^lied  his  authority  among  tlit?  Baby- 
loni;ins,  subj<  f.  ted  to  liis  new  empir**,  Persia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania, 
and  all  tluj  otlier  provinces,  formerly  conc^uered  by  Alexander, 
on  this  side  the  Indus. 

In  301  B.C.  a  fresh  coalition  was  f<jrmcd  by  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimaclius,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  had  obtained  Thrace,  against  Antigonus,  whose  possessions 
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in  Asia  urcre  now  only  Asia  Elinor,  Xi  riliern  Syria,*  and 
Cyprus.  He  was  defeated  hy  li:e  confederates  in 
the  battle  of  Ipsiis  and  slain.  Northern  iSvria, 
Ca|)p;ulocia.  and  part  of  Phrv^ia  fell  to  Seleucns, 

who  founded  AuHucli  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  liis 

kingdom. 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  "by  his  first  wife  Eur^'dico 
had  a  .st»n  nnmed  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  v.liom  he  di.-inli«  l  ired, 
us  it  lias  ht'eu  said,  in  favour  of  Ptolemy  II.  Pliiladel|)}ius, 
Ids  son  Ly  Ins  second  wife  Berenice,  and  a  daughter  Arsinre, 
who  married  Lysimaclius,  king  of  Thrace.  Lysandra,  tlie 
half-sister  of  Arsinoe,  had  married  A;^\athocles,  the  eldest  sou 
of  the  Tliracian  king,  and  some  unfurtun  'e  dissension  having 
arisen  ])el'»veen  Arsinoe  and  Lysandrn,  the  iormer  prevailed 
on  the  old  king  to  put  i\g; idiocies  to  death.  Upon  which, 
Ly.-^andra,  with  her  cliiKlim  and  ht  r  brother  Ptolemy  Ce- 

raunus,  sought  tlie  protection  and      >i.-.tance  of 
^      Seleucus,  who  took  the  field  against  his  old  ally. 

Lysiniachus  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  entered 
Asia  Minor.  He  encountered  the  troops  of  Seleucus  at  Cura 
pedion  in  Fhr}  gia,  and  after  an  ohstinate  and  a  bloody  con- 
flict, Lysimachns  was  alam,  and  Seleucus  left  master  of  the 

field.   However,  Seleucus  did  not  long  enjoy  bis 
"I    triumph,  for  be  was  treacherously  murdered  by 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  while  preparing  to  cross  into 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Thiace  and  ^lacedonia. 

Antiochus  L  commenced  his  reign  by  prosecuting  his  daim 
to  the  soyereignty  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  but  ultimately 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  Antigonus  Qonatas,  who  married  bis 
half-sister  Plula.  His  reign  was  further  distinguished  by 
a  successful  expedition  against  a  body  of  Gauls,  which  had 
settled  in  Galatia.  This  procured  him  the  surname  of  Soter, 
or  Saviour.  After  this  he  became  involved  in  an  unsucoe6!>- 
ful  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Peri^mus.   This  monarch, 

after  sentencing  one  of  his    n  '  >  death  for  having 

fomented  a  rebellion,  during  his  absence,  and  no- 

minating  his  other  son,  Antiochus,  to  succeed  him 
in  the  throne  of  Syria,  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
leign. 

*  Under  the  Syro-Greek  empire,  Syria  was  divided  into  thraa 
parts,  viz.,  Syria  Proper,  C<cle-8)Tia,  or  the  Hollow  Syria,  and  Syria 
raiebtiua. 
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Antioclius  II.  on  ascending  the  throne,  assmnofl  tho  gur- 

rinio  of  Theos,  or  God.    lie  enc^a^^cd  in  a  war  with  Ptrdomy 
ir.  Philadelphus  king  of  Eg}'pt,  but  the  strife  was  ended  by 
his  marria^i^o  to  Ijerr  nico,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  aflor  ^c/\ 
•livorcin:^'  his  llr^t  wife  Laodice.    Arsaces,  a  valiant 
Parthian,  roused  to  fury  by  the  oppressive  measures 
of  Ai^atliocles,  governor  of  Pavlliiaand  the  ad  jacent  rountries, 
excited  a  revolt,  and  eventually  founded  a  new  and  formidable 
c-mpire.    About  live  years  before  the  Partliian  revolt,  Theod"- 
tus,  governor  of  Pactria,  had  thrown  off  his  alleiriance,  and 
assumed  the  hcnoury  of  royiilty.    Antioi  hus  was    tinned  by 
his  v.'ife  ]^''uiice,  whom  he  had  again  reeeived  into 
favour.    Tins  woman  placed  on  the  royal  conch  a 
person,  who,  by  personating  the  dying  nionan-h, 
prevailed  on  the  Syrian  nobles  t>>  acknowledgi;  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  the  son  of  Laodic«%  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
though  the  cruwn  belouged  to  a  male  iniaut  of  (Jueen  iieie- 
nice. 

Selcucus  II-  Callinicus,  on  his  :i=-epnding  the  tlirone,  pnr- 
8ued  the  unfortunate  Berenice  and  her  son  with  sucli  unre- 
lenting hatred  til  it  h*' besieged  them  in  an  as\lum,  wiiiihcr 
they  had  tied  fnr  refuge,  and  wh'Tc  they,  -vvith  all  their 
I^yptian  attendants,  were  inhumanly  massacred.  Ptolemy 
III.  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  revenged  the  murder  which  he 
eonld  not  prevent  by  seinng  the  cswd  Laodieey  whom  he  con- 
demned to  death.  Afterwards  Selencus  found  bmuelf  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  own  brother,  Antiochus  Hieiaz,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  refosing  him  the  sovereignty  of  Asia 
HinoT.  At  length,  after  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood,  and 
many  obstinate  conflicts,  Antiochus  was  totaUy  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  an  enemy's  land,  where  nr>/* 
he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  robbers.  Afterwards 
Selencus  undertook  an  expedition  against  Parthia, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  died  in  captivity^ 
through  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Selencus  III.,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  the  deceased 
prince,  was  called,  in  derision  of  his  mental  and  bodily  weak- 
ness, Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer.  Afti  r  a  reign  of  three 
years  he  was  poisoned  by  two  of  liis  chief  oflicers,  when 
marching  against  Attalus,  king  of  Prr^amus,  who  ^no 
had  seized  the  greater  part  of  Asia  !Minor,  and  the  f 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Antiochus, 
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who,  on  accmint  of  his  iUoiitrious  actions,  was  afterwards  SOT- 
named  tho  Great. 

CRBONOLOOICAL  SUIOIABT. 
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3.  FROM  ANTIOCHUS  THE  QREAI  TO  D£3UuIftlUS  SOTfilL 

223  B.O.  to  150  B.C. 

Antiochus  III.  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  before  Alexander  and  Molo,  two  of  his  generals, 
who  bad  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Penda  and 
Media,  revolted  from  their  allegiance,  and  endea- 

vourcd  to  establish  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
their  respective  districts.  Antiochus  marched 
a.cjainst  the  insurgents  in  person,  and  defeated  them  ;  and 
thu  two  generals,  who  were  l)rutliei"s,  in  order  to  chule  the  vt-n- 
geance  of  the  conqueror,  killed  themselves.  Antiochus  then 
began  to  make  i)iei)arations  for  an  expedition  a^^ainst  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Jigypt,  who  had  taken  Cfrle-Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  another  against  his  uncle  Achieus,  who  had  usurped  the 
jjovcreiguty  of  iVsia  Minor.  Ai'ter  a  war  of  thrive  yeai*s'  dura- 
017  which  was  ended  by  th«'  total  fh  feat  uf  Anti- 

oi  hus  at  IJapliia,  near  Giiza,  Ccele-8yria  and  Pales- 
tine W(.re  ctiicd  to  Ptolemy.     During  this  war 
Achanis,  the  governor  uf  Asia  Minor,  had  declared  tho  inde- 
])en<l(  nee  of  his  province;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  I'luleniy,  ^Vntiochus  prepared  to  march  against  him. 
21A    ^^^^'^'^^=5  defended  himself  in  the  city  of  Sanlis  for 
KO,     ^P^'^^^^        y*^^^  a'^Minst  two  pow»'rful  armies,  bnl 
was  at  length  dflivt-red  up  by  the  treachery  of 
some  Cretans,  and  expiated  his  treachery  by  his  death. 
The  war  in  Asia  Minor  heing  thus  terminated,  Antiochos 
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made  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
which  had  shaken  off  tho  Syrian  yoke.     Accordingly  hid- 
marched  into  Parthia,  wliere  lie  obtained  some  sue-  n--^ 
cfisses  at  first,  hut  found  it  necessary  at  last  to  con- 
elude  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  his  indepen- 
dence was  acknowledged.    This  was  followed  ]>y  a  treaty 
with  Euthydemus,  the  king  of  Bactria.     Antiuchus  then 
marched  into  India,  and  returned  home  aft».'r  re- 
establishing  Syrian  supremacy  in  the  provinces  of 
Arachosia,  Drangiana,  and  Carmania  with  a  n.'iiuta- 
tion  that  begun  to  be  formidable  to  the  powers  of  Europe  aa 
weU  as  to  those  of  Asia. 

At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  pur- 
pM  of  depiiying  his  saoceeaory  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  of  his 
domtiiioiUL  TheSynaniiumaiiehythieNforeyi^ 
into  C(Ble43yna  and  Fi]eifciiie»an^  ~V 
pfovinfiOBy  wiih  their  dties  aad  depesidenid^  Thk 
eondact  gave  nmbmge  to  the  Bomaiie,  who^  haying  nndep- 
taken  to  pioteet  Epiphanes,  ordered  Philip  and  Antiochns  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  newly-oonquered  provincea. 
Antiochiifl^  howeyer,  proposed  a  treaty  of  mamage  between 
his  danglhter  Cleopatra  and  Epiphanea,  which,  aa  he 
pnmiaed  to  giye  up  the  eonquered  proyinoea  by 
way  of  dowry  to  the  young  pBueeaB,  waa  ratified 
wiUumt  heeitation.   In  the  following  year  Antiochoe,  anert- 
ing  a  light  to  Thrace  by  yirtne  of  the  conquest  of  Lysimachus 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus  Nicator,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Lysimachia,  which  had  been  founded  by  Lysimachus,  on  the 
isthmus  leading  to  the  Thiacian  Chersonesus.    The  Ronians 
ordered  him  to  desist  from  attempting  to  settle  in  Europe, 
but  Antiochus,  finding  that  they  confined  themselves  at  the 
time  to  mere  remonstrances,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  and  began  to  think  of  war  with  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Antiochus,  and  con-  -q- 
firmed  the  king's  resolution  of  making  war  upon 
the  Komans.  That  able  general  traced  out  tlie  plan 
of  an  attack  to  be  made  iu  conjunction  with  llie  (luuls,  tho 
Carthaginians,  their  AlViean  allies,  and  the  discontented  citi(\s 
of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  lionians  pr  >]iosed  to  j)ul 
in  motion.   He  fixed  the  stations  for  the  ainiies  and  fieets. 
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Avith  the  propor  poiTits  of  support,  and  devplopod  a  general 
invasion  of  Italy,  which  wouM  have  greatly  enibarmssed  the 
Konians  had  it  iK'on  wholly  adopted,  and  the  upciratious  been 
spr^edily  commenced. 

In  the  winter  of  102  b.c.,  Antiochu^,  h  iviiig  enlisted  the 
^tolinns  and  other  (I reeks  in  his  cause,  under  the  pretence 
of  libcT.itin'-j  Greece  fmin  Koman  domininn,  passed  over  into 
I'hracc  and  Cijlaluislied  his  head-(|Unrters  at  1  Unnetrias,  in  Thes- 
saly.  He  was  successt'ul  at-  lirst,  but  was  defeated  at  Thernio- 
]\yLne  in  the  following  year,  and  conipoUed  to  return  into  Asia. 
Siibsetjuently  one  of  his  tleet^,  under  the  command  of  Hanni- 
bal, Avas  doicatoil  at  the  mouth  of  the  EurymedoD,  and  another 
untlcr  Polyxenidas  was  almost  destroyed  in  an  action  off  tht^ 
promontory  of  Myoncssus.  After  this  last  di.^a«;ter  Antioehus 
did  not  observe  his  usual  prudence,  but  hastily  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Lysimachia  tlie  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  retired  to  Sardis,  wlirre  ho  began  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
fence of  Asia  Minor.  At  this  iimv.  Antiochus  had  to  contend 
with  Lucius  Scipi'^,  afterwards  called  Asiaticus  for  liis  success 
in  this  war,  ami  his  brother,  Ptililius  Sripio  Africaims,  under 
wliniii  the  Jiomans  had  passL'd  the  Hellespont  and  entered 
Asia.  The  Syrian  monarch  was  seized  with  terror  when  he 
saw  hiui^elf  attacked  in  the  centre  of  his  states,  and  his  kin:;- 
dom  exjiosed  to  the  fitt^  of  a  battle.  He  olfered  terms  of 
peace,  but,  as  tliest*  were  refused,  he  determined  to  give  tkeiu 
battle  at  once,  and  ilrew  up  his  forces  near  Magnesia. 

Th<^  contlict  commenced  with  an  ailvance  of  the  armed 
chario!--.  v^liich  Antiochus  ordered  to  eui  their  wav  through 
thi!  I  :;L'iiiy's  liiii'<.  Thc'^e,  however,  were  soon  Ihrxwn  into 
conrisiou  by  Kunif  iit  s.  king  of  iV  i ...uuus,  and  the  Koman 
cuvahy  bore  down  all  bi'fore  them.  About  r)0,000  fell  on  the 
eide  of  Antiochus  in  this  engagcuu  nt  and  the  pursuit  that 
followed.  The  victory  c  f  the  ii'omans  led  to  a  di.sgraceful 
peace,  in  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  Thrace,  coniiii"  liis  authority  to  Asia  to  the  countries 
east  of  Blount  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  pay  the  Romans  15,000 
Euboic  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  deliver  up  Hanni- 
bal and  others,  and  give  t\V(  uty  persons  as  hostages  for  his 

lft7     '"sincerity.    The  unfortunate  Carthagiui m  ])oisoned 

  himself,  and  Antiochus  was  killed  soon  ati  r  bv  the 

people  of  Elymais,  at  the  br  ad  of  tlie  IVrsiiui  Gulf, 
who  were  irritated  to  see  the  treasures  of  their  temples  carried 
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away  for  paying  the  Komans.  Ancient  MBtonans  highly 
commend  him  for  his  humanity,  clemency,  and  mimifi- 
cence. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  SeL  ucus  TIL,  surnamed  Soter, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  though  he  retained  the  regal  dignity 
upwards  of  eleven  yeai^,  ho  made  a  very  poor  figure,  on  ac* 
count  of  tlio  misernbla  state  to  which  the  Syrian 
*>iiipire  liad  recently  been  reduced.  He  was  poisoned 
by  Heliodorus,  who  plact  1  the  diadem  on  his  own 
head,  but  who  was  obliged  to  resign  the  crown  to  Antiochu^ 
brother  of  Seloiicus. 

Antiocliu-  IV.  assumofl  the  name  of  Epiphano.-!,  or  tho 
Illu&trious ;  but  that  title  was  ill  applie  d,  fur  his  cuiiduct 
was  rather  8uit;iMo  to  a  lunatic  than  u  suvoroiuii  piim-e.  A 
war  broke  out  lielwecn  Syria  and  E.^^ypt,  and  Anliochus  loil 
his  army  into  tho  centn;  uf  that  kin^^aloni,  made  himself 
master  of  Mem]»his,  and  took  PtoIcTiiy  VI.  IMiilometor  pri- 
soner.   The  E;-fyptians  placed  on  the  throne  I'hilo-  ^^^^ 
meter's  youn.i^t^r  brother,  Ptoh^my  Pliyscon.  Anti- 
ochus  retuniod  to  Egypt  to  usurp  the  crown  for 
liimself,  but  Physcon  and  hi.s  sister  Cleo])atra  obtained  tho 
mediation  of  the  Romans,  who  intfr>lir-lcil  the  Syrian  monarch 
from  carr>*in,:r  on  hostilities  a.i^ainst  J"^gypt,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing their  iVinndship.    Antiocluis,  therefore,  put  PuJeniy  l*hi- 
lometor  in  possi^ssion  of  the  whole  kingdom  excipt  Pelusiiuii, 
which  he  craftdy  retained  in  his  own  bn.nds,  that  he  niiglit 
ent^r  Egy])t  at  any  opportunity.     Piul  in  lor  having  con- 
sented to  .share  the  crown  with  his  brother  Physcou,     -  «q 
Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity.  Anti- 
ochus  now  entered  Egypt  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  annexing  Egypt  to  Syria;  but 
the  Bomans  compelled  him  to  renounce  dl  his  pretensions 
and  withdraw  his  army. 

Antiochus  having  commenced  a  frightful  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  168  B.O.,  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  renounce 
ihrir  religion,  and  conform  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  Judca  re- 
volted, and  army  after  army  sent  thither  by  the  Syrian  king 
was  defeated  by  tho  Jews  iin(h;r  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
hrotherB.  The  revolt  of  Judea  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in 
Persia  and  Armenia,  which  were  subdued  by  the  ..^^ 
king  in  person.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
azmy  in  Judea  threw  him  into  so  terrible  a  fit  of 
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passiou,  that  he  went  raving  mad,  aud  died  in  that  condition 
shortly  after. 

This  iiinijarcli  left  an  infant  son,  named  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  a  nephew  called  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hostage  at  Rome. 
Ou  the  death  of  his  nncle,  Domctrius  applied  to  the  senate 
for  liberty,  and  reminded  them  of  liis  indubitable  title  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.  The  Romans,  however,  feariug  that  Deme- 
trius, who  was  of  an  aspiring  genius,  and  extraordinary 
abilities,  might  eventually  become  a  powerful  foe  to  the  re- 
public, declared  in  favuur  of  the  young  Antiochus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  i\utiochus  V.  Soon  after,  Deme- 
trius efiected  his  escape  from  Rome,  and  spreading  abroad  a 
report  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Rumans  to  take  possession  of 
his  hereditary  kingdom,  he  Avas  proclaimed  king  at  Tripolis, 
received  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  cities  and  fortreases, 
and  caused  Eupator  to  bo  put  to  death. 

Demetrius  had  no  sooner  established  himself  onthethrone> 
than  he  redressed  the  grievances  of  the  Babylonians,  .j.,^ 
w^ho  gave  him  the  surname  of  Soter,  or  Saviour. 
He  efiected  a  complete  reconciliation  with  i^onie  ; 
but  having  subsetjuently  given  umbrage  to  the  Romans,  the 
senate  j  Kissnl  a  decree  in  favour  of  a  young  man  of  low  origin, 
railed  JJalas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  E])iphanes,  and 
ill  this  character  claimed  the  Syrian  diadem.    Tlius  counten- 
anced by  the  Romans,  and  su})plied  Avith  powerful  succours 
from  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  Alexander  advanced 
against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  com- 
petitor's troops,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
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Alexander,  'hn\HDg  by  this  victory  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  Syrian  empire,  espoused  Cleopatra,  tho  ^fjv 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Et^ypt,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  pleiisure,  while  the  allairs  of  state  were 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  a  eruel  and  tyrannical  miui- 
stcr,  ealled  AmmoniuH.    Demetrius,  however,  the  ekb'.st  of 
the  deceased  king's  sons,  attempted  tlie  recovery  (jf  his  in- 
heritance, and  obtained  possession  of  Cilicia.  Alexander, 
<iistrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  Syrians,  invited  to  his  assist- 
ance his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  advanced  to 
his  relief  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  ;  but  Ptolemy,  as- 
fcertiug  that  a  de,sign  had  been  formed  agrtinst  his  own  life  by 
Alexander,  gave  his  daughter  (the  wiiV^  of  Alexander)  in  mai- 
riage  to  Demetrius,  whom  lie  promised  to  seat  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.    Alexander  being  ihdeated  soon  after,  by  Ptolemy 
and  Demetrius,  escaped  to  Abas,  in  Araliia,  where  ho  w.is 
treacherously  assassinated  by  an  Arabian  chieltain  with  whom 
he  sought  an  asylum. 

Demetrius  11.,  having  firmly  established  himself  in  tho 
Idngdom  of  hia  anoestois,  assumed  the  name  of  "Ni- 
eator,  or   the  Conqueror."  He  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely  to  pleasure  a^  first,  and  imprudently  left  the 
whole  care  of  the  government  to  his  ministers,  who  alienated 
the  minda  of  the  Syrians  from  their  new  king  by  a  series  of 
cruelties  and  oppreesions.   At  length  Tryphon,  entertaining 
thoughts  of  seizing  the  crown,  and  having  got  AntioGhuB,  the 
mm  of  Alexander  Bales,  into  his  hands,  anived  in  Syria  with 
the  young  prince,  and  laid  daim  to  the  crown  as  guardian 
and  protector  of  Alexander's  son.   He  wsa  joined  by  multi- 
tndes  of  disaffected  persons,  who  eagerly  enlisted  under  his 
bannm.   An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Demetrius  waa 
overthrown,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Seleuda ;  and  the  ijitiochaos  declared  for  the  conq^ 
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and  soon  nflor  placed  the  young  prince  on  tlie  throne  as  An- 
tinnhns  VJ. 

Trvplioii,  having  effected  the  tbst  pr»rt  of  his  flesicrn  by 
investiiiL^  Antiochus  ^vith  the  name  of  a  kiiiL,%  cDiiciliatod  the 
(.'.steem  of  the  Jcwi.sh  peoplt^,  wlio  fouL^lit  witli  inesistilde  fury 
on  l^chalf  of  the  new  sovereiijii.    However,  Jonathan,  priuco 
c'f  the  Jews,  was  haselv  assa.<sinatcd  by  the  contvivance  of 
Tryplion,  and  Antioelius  was  nnirdercih    The  traitor 
thou  seized  tlio  diath-ni,  and  eauscd  himself  to  be 
proclainieil  king  of  Syria,  in  the  room  ol"  liis  dc- 
errr--^d  pupiL    Deincirius  in  the  nieanwhih^  li.id  i.ik(  n  the 
held  against  the  ]'r.i  'il;:iui>,  ovur  whom  lie  obtained  fcOiii!-  ad- 
van  ta^^es ;  bill,  I'l  ing  dehided  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  his  per- 
son was  seized,  and  all  his  troops  were  slan;L"h tired.  After- 
V.  irds  ]\lit]nid;\tes,  l;in'_c  (  1'  r.irtlna,  treated  him  with  great 
kind:;  ss,  and  gave  hhu  the  princess  lihodognna  in  marriage. 
On  receiving  this  intellii^i'TiCL',  Cleopatra  oft'ered  her  interest 
and  her  hand  to  his  brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  .^rcond 
IQQ    ^^'^  of  Demetrius  ►Svjter.    This  ]irince  no  sooner  ap- 
p'v  ;n.  d,  tlian  mn.^t  of  Tryplion's  forces  abandoned 
their  pos't-s,  and  jL,in"d  .Vutioehus,  who  proved  com- 
jjletely  victorious,  and  kilkd  his  liwd  in  the  city  of  Apamea. 

Antiochus  VII.  being  now  e.-l;;' 'li>he-.i  on  the  throne  of  Ids 
ancestors,  led  l)is  troi»ps  against  Phra;;!.  s,  king  of  I'arihia, 
up.  n  the  pla'i.-ible  prelen  •  •  of  delivtring  his  brother  from 
ca^ilivity.    He  recovered  all  the  provinci  s,  (  xcej't  Parthia, 
1 0ft     which  had  originally  belonged  to  liie  Syr:an  empire  ; 
but  whilst       ii<)ups  Wire  separated  and  put  intu 
winti  r  ([uarter  ,  the  inhaljilauts  of  that  countiy 
nia>>'acrcd  them  all  in  ene  day,  and  Antiochus  perished  in  tlio 
gciieral  slaugliter. 

After  being  llnico  defen'  Ml  by  Antiochus,  Phraates  had 
li1)i  raii'd  DemeUius,  and  sent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  inti> 
Syria;  but  on  the  news  oi'  tlie  massacre,  ho  dispatched  a 
party  of  cavalry  to  bring  him  back.  Uenietnus,  however, 
elleeted  Ids  escape,  and  ri  eoven  il  his  crown.  He  imprudently 
to(.]:  part  in  the  c^uarrel  between  Ptolemy  Physcon  and 
divorced  quet  n,  Cleopatra.  Upon  which  the  former  raised 
up  an  impostor,  called  Alexander,  afterwards  called  Zebinas, 
"whom  ho  furnished  with  an  anny  to  take  possession  of  Syria, 
imder  tlio  title  of  the  son  of  Alexander  Palas.  Tlie  discon- 
tented Syrians,  eager  to  shake  olT  the  yoke  of  Demetrius, 
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£[ock*'  (l  to  the  straniicr,  and  uiiauimnu^Iy  took  ii])  arms  against 
their  lawful  .s  overeign,  wlio,  on  siitieriug  a  total  de-  ^tt^ 
feat  in  the  neifrhbouihoofl  of  Damascus,  was  oblicci^d  _ 
to  take  to  flight,  and  sou.^ht  refuse,  in  Tyre,  where 
he  was  treacherously  murdered.   Upon  tlie  news  of  his  death, 
Cleopatra,  liid  lirst  wife,  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  rest  devolved  on  Alexander 
IL  Zebinas. 

Seleucu'^  V.,  tho  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  assumed 
the  regal  dignity,  and  wa^  proclaimed  in  the  provinces  which 
adjoined  to  that  part  of  Syria  held  by  his  mother.  Cleo- 
patra, fearing  that  lie  might  rcvcngo  the  muril<  r  of  his  father, 
to  which  she  was  supposed  to  bo  accessory,  put  him  to  death 
with  her  own  hauii,  and  recalled  from  Athens  her  other  son, 
Antiochus,  afterwards  Autioi  hus  VIII.,  who  is  generally 
designated  by  th(;  surname  of  Grypus,  from  his 
aquiline  nose,  and  whom  she  declared  king  of 
Syiia,  but  reserved  all  the  authority  for  heiself 
Fbolemy  Physcon  indsted  that  Zebinas  ahould  do  homage  to 
him  fat  his  new  domimons,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
Egypt  ZebinaSy  however,  refusing  hia  obedience^  Fhysoon 
^  gave  the  princess  Tryphcsna  in  maniage  to  Antioehna,  and 
*  sent  a  poweifbl  anny  into  Syria.  Zebinas  was  defeated  and 
•ent  a  prisoner  to  Antiochua  V lU.,  who  put  him  to  death, 

Qeopatra,  perceiying  that  her  son  assumed  the  suprame 
authority,  called  to  the  crown  another  son  she  had  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  and  prepared  a  deleterious  potion  for  the  king ; 
but  Qrypus,  being  apprised  of  her  design,  compelled  her  to 
drink  it  herself,  ml  thus  preserved  his  own  life  by  the  aacri- 
fiee  of  a  woman  whose  unpazalleled  Crimea  had  becnfor  many 
yeans  the  scourge  of  Syria. 

During  the  space  of  eight  years,  Grypus  swayed  the  sceptia 
in  profound  peace  ;  but  at  length,  Antiochus  Cyzi- 
oenus,  his  half-brother,  contended  with  him  for  the 
soveveigllty,  and  ultimately  obliged  him  to  divide 
the  empire  between  them  (112  b.o.).    Antiochus  IX.  Cyii- 
cenus  reigned  at  Damascus  over  Cccle-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
while  Grypus  retained  Antiocli  and  all  the  other  provinces. 
Antiochus  VIII.,  who  was  ap^^assinatcd  in  96  B.C.,  left  four 
sons,  Selcucus,  Philij),  D«'m»"trius  Eukaeros,  and  Antiochus 
Dionyaius,  and  was  immediately  sueeeeded   by  Seleucus. 
This  king,  ^eleucus  YI.,  sumamed  Epipbanes  I^icator,  at- 
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tacked  Antiochus  IX.,  and  defeated  him  and  slew  him.  He 
was  driven  in  his  turn  into  Cilicia,  by  Antiochus  X.,  sur- 
named  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  died  at  the  siege 
of  Mopsuestia,  after  a  rei^^'ii  of  seven  montlis  (95  B.C.). 

From  this  point  the  crown  of  Syria  was  frequently  changing 
hands.  Antioclius  X.  retained  the  sovereignty  until  88  B.C., 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Parthia  by  l^hilip,  who 
luid  long  maintained  an  airLjressive  warfari!  against  him.  He 
returned  in  86  b.c.,  and  an  intestine  strife  nv^vd  for  three 
IIP  years,  when  the  Syrians  bestowed  the  crown  on 
^      Tigranes,  kiiii;  of  Armenia,  and  the  rival  cousins 

quilted  the  kingdom  to  trouble  it  no  more,  for 
Eusebes  died  the  same  year  in  Cilicia.  Tigranes  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  troops  in  69  B.c.y  in  the  couise  of  his 
struggle  with  the  Eomans,  and  the  crown  was  sdifed  hf  An- 
tiochus XI.,  sumamed  AsiatiGiis,  the  son  of  Eosebet.  He 

leUtined  it  to  the  spaoe  of  four  yeais,  when  Syria 
^    was  zednced  hy  Fompey  to  a  Roman  piovinoey  and 

the  dynasty  of  the  Seleiioidss  was  bnmght  to  an 
endy  after  a  duration  of  247  yean. 
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6.  PETTY   KINGDOMS  FuRMEl)  IN   VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  ASIA 
DUBINO  THE  BEIGNS  OF  TUK  ISKLELClDiE,  ETC. 

ATROPATSNS. 

That  part  of  Madk  which  lay  between  Annenia  and  the 
CMpian  Sea  was  defended,  on  ihe  downfall  of  the  Pefsian 
Bonarchy^  against  the  Macedonians,  by  Atropatus,  who  tiana- 
mittod  it  to  hie  posterity  under  the  name  of  Media  Atropatia, 
€t  Atiopfltena.  Sabieqnently,  it  was  subject  to  the  PaiUiians 
temanyyean. 

BAOTRIA,  OR  BAOTRIANA. 

Bactria,  which  nuw  lornis  tlie  south-eastern  part  of  Turkes- 
tan, and  is  now  called  Dalkb,  was  anciently  a  large,  fruitful, 
and  populous  country  ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  <  )xus,  on  the  east  by  Asiatic  Scytliia,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mount  Paropamisus,  now  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  were  a  brave  and  martial  people,  who 
were  f  nn-tantly  engaged  in  war,  and  cne^^iies  to  every  species 
of  luxury.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  founded  by 
Theodotus  in  255  B.C.,  when  he  threw  off  allegiance  to  Antio- 
chns  II.  of  Syria.  His  saccessor,  Theodotns  IL,  was  deposed 
in  221  B.C.  by  Eathydemos,  who  was  deteted  by  Antiochua 
in.  in  207  M.  It  lose  to  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Enciatides  L,  who  ascended  the  tinoM  in  ISl  3.0,^  and  in 
168  n.a  added  part  of  India  to  his  dominions.  He  was 
ttMSBUisted  by  his  son  Eoomtidss  IL,  in  143  B.a  Eigfateen 
yean  after  Bactria  was  invaded  and  sabdoad  by  the  Parthians. 

KlJiOS  OP  BACTRIA. 

Theodotus  I   B.O.  255   Menander   KC  196 

Theodottis  II   „   246    Eucratides  I   „  181 

£utayaemiui  «   „  221    EucTfttidea  II   „  143 
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EDSaSAy  OB 

The  proTmce  of  Oazoene,  a  moontainoiiB  district  in  the 
noitii-weflt  of  Mesopotamiay  the  BBdan-amn  of  the  early 
patriaiohs,  iros  atuated  between  Mount  MasiiiB  and  the  ChU- 
boiaB  on  the  east,  and  the  Eupbiates  on  the  west  It  became 
independent  of  8ym  in  137  B.a  under  Abganis,  which  name 
all  its  kings  bore.  One  of  them  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  him.  A  transktion  of 
it  is  given  by  Eusebios.  It  was  taken  by  Tngan  in  102  ▲.n.^ 
but  its  pnnces  sat  on  the  throne  until  216  when  it  was 
made  a  Boman  colony* 

BHBBA. 

The  affairs  of  Syria  being  disorcV  rod  by  the  contentions  of 
the  Seleucidne,  8uinpsieei*p.iinis,  au  Arib'-in,  spizod  .«p  flio 
city  of  Emesa,  which  was  situated  on  the  Oront^^s,  betv..  a 
Apamea  and  Laodicea  Cabiosa,  and  nssinning  the  regal  title, 
transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  posterity.  The  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  ItuTctians,  posbe^sed  tiiemselyes  of  this 
little  tenitory. 

ADIABBSIK. 

Adiabeno,  which  was  the  principal  province  of  AssjTia, 
was  bound r  d  on  the  north  by  Culachene,  on  the  east  by 
Apolloniat  i.s,  on  the  south  by  Sittaccue,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris,  it  is  celebrated  by  the  ancit  nts  for  its  luxuii.int 
fertility,  and  was  linely  watcreil  by  the  rivers  Adiaba  and 
Diaba,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  nninc. 
Its  erection  into  a  kingdom  resulted  from  the  intestine  ipiar- 
rels  of  the  Seleucida>,  and  was  so  prudently  established  as  to 
resist  the  utmost  subsequent  exertions  of  Syria.  The  same 
race  of  sovereigns  continued  till  the  reign  of  Sapor  IL^  King 
of  Peniay  who  subdued  Adiahene. 

CHARAOKNE. 

Charar-ene,  which  was  tlic  most  southern  part  of  SuPiana, 
"was  situatrd  on  the  Persian  (^ulf,  between  the  Eulanis  and 
Tigris,  and  was  seized  In'  ra>ines,  the  son  of  S()'.'don;tcus, 
king  of  tlie  neighbouring  Arabs,  during  the  troubles  of  Syria, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
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KLYMAIS. 

Elynuds,  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Oroates  and  Eulseos,  was  anciently  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts,  viz.,  Gabiene,  ]^T)>-a]).itene,  and  Carbiana.  The  inha- 
*  bitanAa  were  a  powerful  and  wadike  people,  inured  to  every 
species  of  hardship,  and  capable  of  defending  their  liberty 
against  a  formidable  enemy.  They  were  never  subjugated 
either  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  or  Parthian  monarcha. 

COMMAQ£N£. 

Hub  little  llringdam  was  aeised  by  some  of  the  princes  of 
the  Seleneid  fiomly,  doling  their  intestine  divisions ;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Antiodius  the  Oreati  it  was  snlgect  to  the  ciown 
of  Syria.  Vespasian  deposed  lubn,  and  again  lednced  his  king- 
dom to  a  Roman  prorinoe  in  72  a.d.  Pompey  permitted  it^ 
king,  Antiochns  L,  to  retain  the  government  when  he  visited 
Syria  in  69  b.c.  It  waa  reduced  to  a  Boman  province  in 
14  A.D.,  but  Caligula  snhseqnentiy  restored  it  to  its  last  king^ 
Antiochns  IV. 

OHALCIDSNS. 

Daring  the  contentions  of  the  SeleaeidK,  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  MennsBOSy  seized  on  this  ftitile  and  pleasant  province, 
idiich  he  elected  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Being  sitnated 
at  the  loot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  its  position  often  rendered  it 
the  theatre  of  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Syria,  Damascns, 
Ccde-Syria,  Jndea,  and  Egypt 


(^HAPTER  XL 
TEX  PA&THXAH  MOHASCST. 

250  B.a  to  226  a.d. 

1.  THI  PASTBIAN  KINOB  FBOM  AB8AGBB  I.  TO  mTHBIDATIB  ID.' 

pATiiniA,  a  small  district  situated  near  the  south-iastern  corner 
ol"  I  lie  Caspiau  »Sea,  and  now  forming-  tin;  c  liirf  part  of  the 
liindem  Persian  })ruviiice  of  Kiiuitt^aii,  was  bounded  un  tho 
juoiLh-west  by  liyiauiia,  on  the  north-cubt  by  Margiana,  ou 
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the  south-eai^t  by  Aria,  on  the  south  by  S:\rangia  and  Sagatha, 
districts  nortli  of  tlio  dosert,  now  called  the  desert  of  Iran, 
which  lay  between  tliem  and  Cai mania,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  country  of  the  Maidi. 

The  ancient  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythians, 
who,  ])tnng  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  took  up 
their  :d)()de  in  this  part  of  Asia.  They  were  a  strong  and 
warlike  people,  and  accustomed,  from  their  infiincy,  to  the 
exercises  of  hor.ser.ian.slnp  and  archery.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  martial  discipline,  and  abstemious  in  diet :  but 
they  paid  no  attention  to  a-Lrriculture  and  trade;  and  their 
morals  were  depraved.  Their  religions  principles  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  TUoir  government  was  an 
absolut»»  and  unlimited  monarchy. 

Arsaces  L,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  assumed 
QMhe^    the  regal  dignity  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  II.  Theos, 
king  of  Syrin,  and  acted  with  such  prudence,  that 
he  not  only  preserved  his  new  diLrnity  against  tho 
force  of  Syria,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  which 
afterwards  counterbalanced  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   It  is  said  that  a  quarrel  with  Pherecles.  or  Agathocles, 
the  Greek  governor  of  the  country  under  the  Syrian  king,  ou 
account  of  an  insult  offered  to  his  brother  Tiridates,  led 
Arsaces  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  him  in  256  b.c,  when  tho 
governor  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country.    In  250  B.C.  ho 
took  the  title  of  king.    Seleucus  Callinicus  attempted  to  ro- 
cover  tho  country,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
and  died  in  captivity.    This  event  li       nt'd  about  237  B.C., 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Arsaces  II.     It  is  improbable 
that  Arsaces  II.  was  the  son  of  Arsaces  I.,  and  it  is  agreed  by 
the  best  authorities  tliat  hi-^  brother  Tii  i'lates  succeeded  him 
under  this  title,  and  reignrd  about  thirty-three  years.  This 
is  uncertain,  however,  owing  to  the  obscurity  which  veils  the 
origin  and  groAvth  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  reigns  of 
the  early  Parthian  kings.    Arsaces  II.  is  said  to  have  died 
214  U.O.,  after  a  tv'\<ju  <>f  tliirty-three  years.    The  latter  part 
of  his  rtigu  was  cliicily  spent  in  tho  internal  organizatiou 
his  kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  Arsaces  II.,  the  government  devolved  on 
Yds  sou,  Arlahaiius  I.,  or  Arsaces  111.,  who  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  Antiochus  the  (Ireat,  brought  on  through  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Parthian  king  to  add  Media  to  liia 
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dominiona.  The  result  of  the  war  was  so  far  favourable  to 
Artabanus,  that  Antiochus  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Parihia.  This  took  place  about  206  b.c.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ilk  son,  Priapatius,  or  Anaoes  IV.,  who  died  205  B.a,  and 
beqnfltthed  the  crown  in  bis  tun  to  liis  ddeat  son,  Phiaatet, 
called  Aiaaeee  V.  This  laat  prince  eabdned  the  Maidi,  a 
watiike  people  of  the  east  He  left  the  kingdom  to  Mb  faro- 
ther  MHhTMat<w  or  Anaoea  VL,  whose  intropid  hnyeaj, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  ren- 
deied  bim  pecnliarly  dear  to  bis  warlike  sdbjects.  He  is  said 
to  bscve  ledmosd  Bactriay  Persia^  Mediae  Elymais,  snd  serend 
other  countries,  and  carried  bia  Tictorioos  arms  into  Indis, 
efen  beyond  the  bonndaries  of  Alexander  a  conquests.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Bal^lonia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  his  reign  is  regarded  as  the  epocJi  of  the  Partinan 
gmndeor.  Mithridatea  was  also  an  able  legislator,  aa  well  as 
a  great  warrior.  He  conquered  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  in  13d  B.a,  and  kept  him  in  Parihia  for  many  years  in 
a  state  of  honourable  ci^^ty,  and  gave  bim  bis*  daughter 
£hodogune  in  marriago. 

Mithridates  I.  died  about  136  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Phraates  IT,,  in  whose  reign  Parthia  was  invaded  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (129  B.O.),  who  lost  his  life  in  his  chivalrous 
attempt  to  annex  the  country  once  more  to  Syria.  Phraates 
IT.,  dying  about  127  B.C.,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Arta- 
banus II.,  a  son  of  Priapatius.  The  cliief  «'V('nt  of  his  reign 
•was  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  about 
124  B.C.,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  bis  son,  Mithridates  II.,  called  the  Groat,  who,  after  bring- 
ing the  Scythian  war  io  an  end,  undertook  a  siiccesijful  ex- 
pedition against  Armenia,  in  which  lie  ef^ni]>elled  that  (i^mntry 
to  make  Honie  imnnrtant  concessions  to  Parthia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Armenia  made  rejiris^als  on  Parthia, 
and  her  king,  between  93  and  6'6  B.C.,  took  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia from  her  rival. 

During  this  war  MithridMte<^  died  (80  n.r.).  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  succeoied  liv  a  kin-'  called  I^lnaseiras,  after  whom 
came  Sanatr.ecos  about  7G  b.c.  In  his  reign  the  contest  in 
Asia  Minor  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Armenia 
and  Poutus,  namely,  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  VI.,  called  the 
Great,  was  at  its  height,  and  althougli  both  sides  sought  tjio 
a:)6i9tance  of  Parihia,  ibe  king  resohilely  abdUincd  Iruiu  taking 
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any  part  in  tho  ^Mitliridatic  war.  His  son  and  successor, 
Phraate^  III.,  who  came  to  the  throne  ahmit  GS  d.c,  did  not 
adopt  his  iather's  policy,  but  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
I\ome  in  GG  B.C.,  undertaking  t-o  invade  Armenia  if  tlie  Ko- 
mans  would  guarantee  the  restomtion  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
to  Parthia.  Phraates  III.  duly  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract,  but  Pompey  gave  the  western  part  of  ^fesopot^amia 
to  the  king  of  Armeni.i,  a-ainst  whom  liotli  the  lionians  and 
Parthians  hud  been  flL^niing.  Hard  words,  mingled  with 
threats  and  menaces,  iniluwed  on  all  sides,  but  ultimately  an 
arrangement  was  made  which  satisfied  the  rival  Asiatic 
monarchs,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Pompey  left  AbIs  in  63  B.a,  and  two  years  after  Phraatee 
ms  aasaaBiiiated  bj  hia  sons  Mithxidalea  and  Oxodes,  and 
succeeded  by  the  former.  Mithridatee  IIL  aoeoeeded  in  le- 
ooming  Gordyeue,  aa  the  western  part  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
was  called,  firom  the  Armenians,  but  his  severity  caused  the 
Parthian  nobles  to  place  his  brother  Orodes  on  the  throne  in 
his  steady  and  to  give  him  the  subordinate  position  of  governor 
of  Media.  Civil  war  was  provoked  shortly  after  by  an  at- 
tempt of  Mithridates  to  recover  supreme  power  in  Psrthia, 
but  this  essay  to  regain  the  throne  only  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  about  55  B.O.,  when  Orodes  became  undisputed 
king  of  Parthia. 
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2.  VBOM  ORODES  1.  TO  ARTABANUd  IV.,  THE  LAST  OF  TUE 

AR8ACIDJB. 

Orodes  I.  bad  not  occupied  the  thione  of  Parthia  a  year 
when  he  waf«  called  oa  to  make  preparations  for  a  Boman  in- 
vasion which  had  been  projected  by  the  triumvir  Maicns 
Licinius  Cra^sus,  who  liad  just  become  proconsul  of  Syria. 
This  war  Avas  attended  with  a  va.st  eflusion  of  blood,  and 
proved  cxtrcTncly  disastrous  both  to  tlie  Parthians  and  the 
Poraans.    At  lenc^th,  however,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Charrhfp,  in  which  tlio  Poniaus  were  totally  deff  Ml'  <l.  Thou- 
sands perished  during  the  retreat,  and  (Jra-sus  limiself  was 
killed  in  an  attempt  of  the  Parthians  to  get  possession  of  his 
j)en-on,  under  pretence  of  a  conference,    llis  head 
was  sent  to  Orodes,  who,  in  derision  of  his  well-     _  _ 
known  avarice,  is  said  to  have  poured  molten  gold 
into  bis  mouth.    The  Parthian  king  took  no  immediate  mea- 
sures to  attempt  to  drive  the  Komans  out  of  Syria,  but  waited 
until  51  B.C.  before  he  sent  his  son  Pacorus  into  that  country 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  ^Nothing  of  imi)ortance  was  done, 
and  Pacorus  was  eventually  recalled  in  the  following  year. 

No  fresh  collision  took  place  between  Rome  and  Parthia 
for  some  years,  Julius  Ca-sar  was  meditating  a  Parthian  war 
at  his  death  in  44  n.c,  and  his  murderera  obtained  a  body  of 
horse  from  Orodes,  which  took  part  in  the  Ijattle  of  PhiJippi. 
The  civil  war  which  was  then  raging  among  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  given  the  Parthian  king  an  idea  of  turning 
their  dissensions  to  his  own  advantage.  Syria  was  invaded 
hy  Pacorus  and  speedily  reduced,  Antioch  vaB  taken,  and 
Antigonus  placed  on  the  thione  of  Judaea  instead  of  Hyicaniis, 
who  was  deposed  &nd  earned  prisoner  into  Ftarthia,  after 
having  had  his  ears  cut  ofL  The  losses  of  the  Bomans  were 
ultimately  letrieyed  by  Marc  Antony,  whose  lieutenant  Yen- 
tidios  lecovered  Syria  in  39  B.O.,  and  compelled  Pacoms  to 
withdraw  across  the  Eaphiates.  Paconis  lecrossed  the  river 
to  renew  the  contest  for  Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  was 
defeated  by  Yentidius,  and  fell  in  the  engagement. 

The  death  of  his  son  overwhelmed  Orodes  with  grief,  and 
he  appointed  Phraates  his  successor,  and  admitted 
him  at  the  same  time  to  a  participation  of  the  ^ 
supreme  authority.    Phraates  no  sooner  attained  to 
this  height  of  power  than  he  caused  ail  his  brothers  to  be  put 
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to  death,  and  attempted  to  dispatcli  Oiodes  also  by  giving 
him  a  potion  of  hemlock  ;  but  that  proving  ineffectual,  he 
smothered  him  in  his  bed,  and  similarly  put  to  death  the 
chief  of  the  Parthian  nobility^  his  eldest  son,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  fomily. 

To  elude  the  vengraii' o  of  this  barhariaBy  many  of  the 
Partliiau  nobles  emigrated  into  Syria,  and  prevailed  on  Mare 
Antony  to  invade  their  unhappy  kingdom.   The  EomanSy 
however,  were  so  extremely  fatigued  by  wearisome  marches, 
and  so  frequently  harassed  by  the  enemy,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  pitiable  extremities^  and  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.   The  Parthian  monaich  continuing  to  exereiao 
the  most  wanton  cruelties  upon  his  own  subjectSy 
the  nobles  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and,  chasiiig 
him  from  the  country ,  conferred  the  sovereignty  on 
Tiridates,  one  of  their  own  body.    Phraates,  however,  re- 
turned, and  defeating  his  rival  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  aid 
of  the  Scythians,  recovered  his  paternal  inheritance.  At 
^      length  this  tyrant  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  that 
her  son  Phraataces  might  ascend  the  throne.  The 
^'  ^'     only  points  worthy  of  notice  during  hi  s  reign,  beyond 
those  that  have  h^cn  already  mentioned,  are  the  surrender  of 
the  Boman  standards  taken  from  Crassus  to  Augustus  in  20 
B.O.,  in  order  to  esca])c  war  and  save  his  throne,  and  the  send- 
ing his  four  sons  to  Kome  to  be  educated. 

Phraataces  had  scarcely  assumed  the  diadem  v:hen  his  sub- 
jects, resolving  to  revenge  the  crime  to  which  he  had  been, 
accessary,  rose  in  arms,  and  placed  on  the  throne  one  Orodes, 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Aisacidas.  Tliis  prince, 
however,  exhibited  such  a  savage  and  tyrannical  disposition 
t  hat  his  reign  was  sud  knly  terminated  by  assassination.  On 
the  death  of  Oi-odes  ii.,the  Emperor  Augustus  was  requested 
by  the  Parthians  to  send  one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Rome,  to  assume  the  govemniont.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  sent  them  Vonones,  who  alfected  the 
^  Iloman  dress  and  manners  so  much  that  the  Par> 
thians  grew  weary  of  him,  and  persuaded  Artabanus, 
king  of  Media  Atropatene,  to  drive  him  from  the  throne. 
Yonones  at  this  time  was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  the  Ar- 
menians, but  did  not  long  retain  the  crown.  After  being 
twice  dethroiu'd  and  replaced,  iu  36  A.D.  and  40  a.d.,  through 
conspiiacies  at  home  produced  by  his  seventy,  Artabanus  died 
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in  4S  A.i>.y  and  was  soooeeded  by  his  son  Yaidaiies,  wlio  made 
var  upon  latea,  king  of  Adiabene,  who  had  greatly  asaiated 
in  maturing  Aitabanna  to  the  throne  of  Parthia^  after  hia 
aeeond  ezpolaion  fiom  it  Thia  waa  done  because  btes  le- 
fiised  to  give  his  assent  to  a  project  formed  by  Yarduiea  of 
conmiering  Armenia,  whioh  would  have  at  once  inyolved 
Fnyiia  and  her  tribataiy  statee,  of  which  Adiaboie's  waa  one, 
in  war  with  Rome.  The  war  with  Izatea  waa  brought  to  a 
hasty  termination  by  a  rsfolt  of  the  Ftethian  noUea,  who 
caused  Vardanee  to  be  nswsirinatnd,  and  bestowed  the  crown 
on  his  brother  Gotaiaee. 

This  long  had  no  aooner  obtained  the  sovereignty  than  lie 
began  to  exercise  every  spedea  of  eroelty  upon  his  ^ 
satjects;  His  reign,  however,  waa  short,  and  lie 
waa  soeoeeded  by  Yonones,  governor  of  Media,  who 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family  of  the  ArsacidsB. 
On  the  death  of  thia  last  prince  the  government  devolved  on 
his  son  Yolsgaatw,  who  maintained  a  bloody  war  against  the 
Komans  on  account  of  the  crown  of  Armenia,  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  liis  brother  Tiridates.  This  prince,  after  several 
vicissitudes,  retained  the  crown  of  Armenia,  after  having  done 
homage  to  Nero  for  it  as  his  suj^orior.  It  is  supposed  that 
Volagases  I.  died  about  78  a.d.,  but  tliat,  during  the  latter 
part  (»f  his  reign,  tlie  «'iii]>in'  was  not  altog»^ther  under  his 
rule,  but  th;\t  another  king  ruled  in  Hyrcania,  where  a  suc- 
cejiit'ul  revolt  had  taken  place  about  58  a.d.  Vol  i^n.ses  I.  wan 
succeeded  by  Pacoru8,  who  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  iiis  son.    Of  this  prince  little  i.s  recorded  in  histor}'. 

Chosroes,  the  brother  of  Pacorus,  succeeded  him,  and  so(jn 
found  himself  invulvi  d  in  war  with  lt<»me.    Pacorus  had  in- 
vaded Armenia  about  100  B.C.,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of 
that  country  hi.s  son  Exedare-;.     To  revenge  this  insult, 
Trajan,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Dacian  war,  man  lied  iuto 
the  East,  recovered  Armenia,  niride  himself  niastei  - 
of  Mesopotamia,  pursued  his  route  to  lja])ylon  and 
('tesiphun,  and,  asseiubliii.;  the  principal  lords  of 
Partliia,  bestowed  their  crown  on  Parthamaspates,  a  piin»  o 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  Arsacida\    On  the  reluat 
of  Trajan,  however,  the  Partliians  recalled  Chosroes,     -  -  « 
and  chased  Parthamaspates  from  the  throne  ;  and 
on  Trajan's  death,  in  the  following  year,  Assyria 
and  Mebopotamia  were  given  up  to  Chosroes  by  Hadrian,  and 
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tlie  lioman  troops  -witlulrnwn  to  tho.  wc^t  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.   Afier  a  vci y  Ioiil;  reign,  ChosiMe^  was  succeeded  by 

^t%f^     Volagascs  il.,  Avho  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  his 
^    son,  but  by  others  is  supposed  to  have  been  reigning 

^  '  over  some  part  of  eastern  or  northern  Parthia  from 
the  accession  of  Paconu,  and  to  have  obtained  the  whole 
kingdom  at  the  death  of  Chosroes.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
no  event  of  importance,  and  at  his  death  in  149  a.d.  his  aon, 
Volac^me  III.,  ascended  the  vacant  thione.  This  monarch 
invaded  Armenia  in  161  A.D.,  and  placed  Tigranes  an  the 
throne  in  room  of  Soaemus,  the  vassal  king  acknowledged  and 
aupported  by  Bome.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Bome,  and 
Sosemns  was  replaced,  and  the  Farthians  defeated  and  ^ven 
across  the  Eaphratea  in  163  a.d.  The  Roman  genexal  Avidins 
Cassias  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  entered  Media.  Western 
Mesopotamia  was  sorrendered  to  Eome,  and  two  years  after 
the  war  was  bioaght  to  a  close,  though  not  before  the  Komans 
had  suffered  severely  from  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  oat 
in  Babylon,  and  which  the  army  carried  with  it  into  Italy  on 
its  return.  Volajjases  III.  died  in  191  a.d.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Volagases  IV.  This  prince  invaded  West(  m 
Mesopotamia,  and  massacred  the  lioman  garrisons  in  that 
country  (196  a.d.);  and  the  Koman  Emperor  Sevents  imme- 
diately marched  against  him  to  punisli  iiim  for  his  temerity, 
Cte^iphon,  the  Parthian  capital,  on  the  Tigris,  was  taken 
(197  A.D.),  and  Volagases  compf-llpd  to  fly.  The  result  of  the 
war  was  the  loss  of  Adiabene  to  I'arthia.  The  kin^'  survived 
his  defeat,  and  retained  his  crown  for  some  years,  as  he  did 
not  die  until  200  a.d. 

After  tin;  d<\'\th  of  Volacjasus  IV.  the  accession  to  the 
throne  was  <li-puted  by  his  two  .snn?^.  and  the  miju're  seems  to 
have  been  di\  uled  between  tlieiii,  Artabaniis  IV.  becoming 
supreme  in  the  wc.-ldn  ])rovin<'*  >,  and  Vohiijases  V.  in  the 
eastern  districts.  A  civil  war  eii-iK  tl,  but  about  -15  a.i».  the 
former  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  Wiis  ackuowlfflrr.  d  by 
the  Itoninns  as  the  kin"  of  Tart  Ida.    llaidlv  had  he  esta- 

\7  4. 

blislied  himself  in  the  Idn;^  I-'Ui  \\  hen  the  Eni]^eror  Caracalla. 

desirous  of  signalizing^  liiuisf  If  aL'.iiiist  the  Tai  thiaiis,  sent  am- 
91  fi  bas^adoi'S  to  (hinaiid  his  d;iuL:hl'/r  in  niarriajje. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  I  he  king,  l)eing  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  soleiunizo 

the  nuptials,  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  chief  of  the 
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Parthian  nobility,  all  unnnned,  and  babited  in  splondid 
dresses.  This  peaceable  teain  no  sooner  approached  the 
Boman  troops  than  they  weie  attackod  with  tlf  iitinr<>t  fury, 
and  ArtabannB  himself  was  compelled  to  savo  his  lifu  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  On  accoiuit  of  this  exploit,  the  base  Caia- 
calla  assumed  the  surname  of  Parthicus.  Artabanus  swore  irre- 
concilrible  hatred  to  tlic  perfidious  emperor,  and  inspired  the 
wh'^  lo  nation  with  the  same  spirit  of  venj^eance.  An  army 
wa<  hastily'  gatli  'K'd  togt'thcr,  and  Artabarms  was  alrrady  in 
the  held  when  Caracalla  was  murd'Tcd  (217  a.d.).  His  suc- 
cessor Macrinus,  howevi;r,  st'nt  a  herald  to  acr|iiaiTit  tlio  in- 
censed Parthian  with  the  death  of  ( 'aracalla,  and  to  propose 
t<?nu3  of  peace;  hut  the  Parthian  king's  (h  inaiuls  wviv  more 
than  the  Roiij;;ii<  could  bring  thcm^t'Ivcs  to  grant,  and  the 
contending  forces  met  at  Nisihis.  A  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  three  days  ;  the  Romans  were  totally  doi'eated,  and 
Macrinus  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  a  heiivy  ]nice. 

8oon  after  this  (220  a.d.)  the  weakness  of  the  Paitliian 
monarch,  after  the  struggles  and  internal  dissensions  caused 
by  rebellions  of  members  of  the  royal  fainily  against  the  king, 
inspired  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  tributary  king  orgovemor 
of  Persia  under  the  l*:filhians,  to  iittvinj  t  the  recovery  of  the 
soven'ign  pi>wer.    He  raised  a  mmicrous  body  of  adlu*rents, 
and  after  three  great  batiks  Artabanus  was  defeated,  ^jq^, 
and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  was  the  empire  ~t 
restored  to  the  Persians,  after  they  had  been  subject 
to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of  476  years.    Ardshir  - 


was  the  grandson  of  a  Fenian  named  Sassan,  and  Uie  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  SasBsnidiB,  whieh  was  so  called  fiom  the 
name  of  his  grand&ther. 
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THB  ABBAOIDM,  OR  KINGS  OF  PABTHU. 

All  the  kings  of  PartliiAMramod  the  name  of  Arsftoes;  the  Romaa 
nnmenl  ptmed  to  ouch  name  denotee  lua  nnmbar  indier  thie  titlei 
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ings  and  the  dates  of  accession,  as  given  in 
Ttawlinsnn's  ".Sixth  Great  ( ^ricntal  Monarchy,"  have  been  foUnwsd 
closely  in  the  above  brief  account  of  the  Parthian  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

THB  PXBSIAV  £MP]1K  VnXB  XH£  UMUMOM. 
226       to  652  A.D. 

1.  PBOM  ABTAXIBXHB  L  TO  HOBXnDAS  m. 

Immkdiatkly  after  thi^  subvcr.^ion  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
Artaxerxes  ascemUd  tin-  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title 
of  Kipg  of  kings,  and  iu>6urtcd  his  right  to  all  the  proTincos  of 
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Parthia  which  were  now  nnder  iha  authority  of  Roman  gover- 
nors. He  sent  umba.s.sadors  to  lionie,  wlio,  being  aqa 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  a<ldrussed 
him  iis  follows: — "  The  crreat  king,  Art:i\*  rxes,  com- 
mands the  Ilomans  ami  their  sovereigns  to  evariiate  S^Tia  and 
all  Asia  Minor,  and  to  restore  to  the  Persians  all  the  countries 
on  tills  side  of  the  /Egean  and  Pontic  Seas,  which  they  claim 
in  zigltt  of  lawful  inheritance."  This  insolent  demand  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  Alezaoder  SereniB,  who,  ac- 
coiding  to  one  acooanti  attacked  and  defeated  Aitaxcr::cs,  and 
wMttted  from  him  aeveial  of  hia  pzovinoei.  Another  and  mine 
idiaUeatory  is  that  the  Bomaiia  were  defeated  by  Artaxeixeiy 
hot  that  the  Peniaiia  were  so  mndi  weakened  by  the  oonfliet 
that  Aitazerzes  did  not  dare  to  follow  the  Romana  in  their 
letraat  beyond  the  confiiiea  of  hia  own  dominions.  After 
fwaying  the  aeeptre  with  great  reputation  for  the  apace  of 
fourteen  yeaia,  Aitaxeixe%  or  Aidahir  aa  he  ia  called  by 
Peiaiaii  wiiten^  raajgned  the  aown  to  hia  aon  Sapor^  or  Shah- 
poor  L 

Sapor,  who  was  equally  famona  for  hia  penonal  strength 
and  mental  abilities,  was  of  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  untracti^ble 
di^sition.  His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Emperor 
Goidian  III.  about  243  a. D.,  when  Mesopotamia  was  reooTeied 
from  the  Persians.  Subsequently  to  this  Sapor  conqnered 
Annenia,  expelled  the  Eomans  fi-om  CharrhA  and  g^ata 
Nisibis,  and,  forcing  them  back  to  the  west  of  the 
JEnpfantes,  regained  possession  of  Mesopotamia.  He 

then  attacked  by  the  Emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  took 
r,  and,  having  treated  him  with  unparalleled  indignity, 
caused  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  as  the  story  goes,  and  hnng  up 
his  skin  in  a  Persian  temple.    Sapor  then  marched 
into  S3^ria  and  Cilieia,  took  Antioeh,  and  even  en- 
tered  Asia  Minor;  but  in  his  retreat  tlie  army  expe- 
rienced heavy  h»sses  from  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Arab 
and  Syrian  cavalry  of  Odtnathus.  the  ruler  of  Pal- 
myra  (2G2  B.C.).  Sapor,  after  a  rei-^  of  twenty-two 
years,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  tlie  nobles  of  his 
court,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Ilormisdas,  or  Hormoux. 

This  prince  was  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and,  refusing  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  the  Romans,  died  in  peace, 
after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  ten  days.    His  son, 
Varanes  L,  called  by  the  Persians  Bahram  L,  and  * 
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fiurnamed  "  the  Beneficent,"  enjoyed  tlie  regal  dignity  al)oat 
four  years,  vithont  being  distorbed  by  the  Bomana,  or  at- 
tempting to  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire,  and  died  in  277 

B.O. 

Varanes  IL  was  a  spiritless  and  nnwarlike  prince.  The 
ono    Emperor  Cams  invaded  Persia  in  lus  reign,  and  it 
~~    was  in  vain  that  Yaianes  resorted  to  negotiations  to 
^  '    stop  his  progress.   Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were 
taken  by  Canis,  when  he  died  through  being  struck  by  light- 
ning in  his  tent  (283        as  it  is  said,  and  the  Eomans  then 
retired.   Towards  the  latter  part  of  Ids  reign,  Tiiidates,  the 
rightfol  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Bame» 
returned  to  his  native  country,  in  c  onsequence  of  the  people 
revolting  against  the  Persians.    A  struggle  ensued,  in  wldeh 
neither  side  seemed  to  have  gained  any  decided  advantage. 
The  king  died,  and  his  sons  Varanes  ITT,  and  Karees,  or 
^arsi,  commenced  a  civil  war  for  the  crown. 

The  eldest  son  of  Varanes  II.  occupied  the  throne,  if  he 
may  be  considered  to  have  reigned  at  all,  lor  four 
months,  and  his  supporters  being  defeated,  the  tiara 
was  seized  by  his  brother  Xarscs,  a  prince  of  ^reat 
abiHties  and  resohition.    He  reduced  several  places  of  im- 
portance in  ^reso])otamia,  but  his  progres.s  -was  checked  by 
Galerius,  who  defeated  him  in  two  engagement.^-,  uud  followed 
him  to  the  centre  of  his  own  kingdom.    The  Persian,  how- 
ever, had  the  addn  ss  to  retrieve  his  credit  by  a  successful 
attack,  and  ellectually  reveni^ed  his  receut  losses  ;  but  Gale- 
o-jH    rius,  obtaining;  the  c(»nimand   of  another  army, 
hastened  to  expiate  his  disgrace,  and  completely 
defeated  Narscs,  wlio  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
dishonourable  peace,  and  8urren<ler  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan, 
and  other  Persian  provinces.    He  died  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign  (303  a.d.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Hormis- 
das  II.,  who,  according  to  the  Persian  liistorians,  began  to 
reign  with  cruelty  and  oppression,  but  afterwards  rendered 
himself  dear  to  his  subjects  by  his  just  and  generous  condueL 
Ho  died  just  before  the  birth  of  liis  son  Sapor  IL,  who  was 
procUiiiaud  immediately  after  he  was  bom  (310  B.a). 

Sapor  II.  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  dignity  of  the  P»- 
nan  crown,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the  provinces  of  the 
aadent  empire  under  his  authority.  At  the  instigation  of 
Ihe  magi,  he  commenced  a  violent  persecution  against  the 
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ClizlrtiMiBL  He  invaded  Yemen  in  S26  end  tlien  Ibtmed 
«  fldienie  to  tlie  elevation  of  himself  and  his  snooeeBOie  to  11m 
supreme  dominion  of  the  East  The  disoiden  whioh  took 
place  in  the  Boman  empire,  in  the  h^ginntog  of  Ua  fdgOf 

gKw^  him  an  opportunity  of  re-anneadng  to  his  own  dominiona 
those  provincea  which  had  heen  wrcated  &om  his  predecesaoia. 
He  began  to  renew  the  old  struggle  with  Borne  in  337  a. d., 
and  besieged  HiaibiB,  in  Mesopotamia^  unaacoessfully  in  338, 
346,  and  350  aj>.  He  defeated  the  Eomana  under  Constan- 
tius  n.  at  Singara  in  348  A.D.  The  war  was  continued  for 
many  years,  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  attempted 
more  than  once,  proving  fruitless,  and  in  358  Sapor  invaded 
!^^^^^opota^lia  and  took  ADuda,  and  in  the  fbUowing  year  Sin- 

and  Eezabde. 

Juhan  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  than  he  determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Persia^  He, 
therefore,  marched  into  the  dominions  of  Sapor,  but 
being  obliged  to  abandon  his  intention  of  laying 
siege  to  Ctesiplion,  he  determined  to  retire  to  the 
Tigris,  on  which  he  had  a  fleet  of  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions.   At  this  juncture  he  was  joined  by  a  Persian  noble- 
man, who  advised  him  to  burn  bin  fleet,  and  return  home 
northwards  through  Assyria  by  a  safe  route,  wliich  he  would 
point  out  to  him.    Julian  imprudently  followed  the  advice, 
and  thus  led  his  forces  into  the  motit  imminent  danger.  His 
troops  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  Persian  army,  and 
having  struggled  for  some  time  with  the  intense  heat,  want  of 
pioviaionvand  flcaicity  of  water^  they  were  aaddenly  attacked 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Pernan  cavalry,  who  fought  with 
.great  leoolation,  and  continued  the  combat  till  Julian  waa 
mortally  wounded.   Sapor  improved  the  o;  p jrtnnity,  and 
obtained  an  advantageoua  peace  of  the  new  Emperor  Jovian* 
He  alterwaida  occupied  Armenia  and  Iberia  (366  but 
did  not  loQg  retain  the  former. 

This  lestleee  and  ambitioua  monarch  waa  aocoeeded  by  a 
prince  caUed  Artaxerxes  L,  who  occupied  the  throne 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heir.    He  lived  in 
.amity  with  the  Romanw,  and  enjoyed  the  regal  dig- 
nity about  four  years,  when  Sapor  III.,  the  son  of  Sapor  11. , 
zeoovered  his  dominions.  He  was  kill<  d,  whether  by  accident 
or  design  it  is  uncertain^  by  the  fall  of  his  tent,  after  a  reign 
of  rather  more  than  five  yean.   Yaranea  lY.  succeeded  his 
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bioiber  Sapor  IIL,  and  goyemed  his  subjects  with  hanhnest 
for  abcmt  eleven  years,  when  he  was  shot  with  an  anow  hj 
someone  who  escaped  discovery. 

IsdigBltes  I.,  or  Yezdijerd  I.,  the  son  of  Yarancs  IV.,  is 


401 


said  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  monarch. 
He  reconquered  Armenia  in  412  a.d.,  and  reigned 


about  twenty-one  years.    He  w^is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Varanes  V.    In  his  reign  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  Chris- 

^'^^      ^     ^  Persian  temple,  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Eomaiis  (422  a.p.).    The  Persian 
*    monarch  obtained  the  assistance  of  tlie  Saracens, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  defeats  wliicli  ho  experienced  from 
the  Romans,  he  rendered  even  victory  disadvantageous  to  the 
enemy.    The  Christians  having  performed  some  disinterested 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  Varanes  granted  them  many 
important  favours.    He  was  excessively  fond  of  hunting,  and 
died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  by  tailing  into  a  pit, 
out  of  which  he  could  not  get,  and  where  his  body  was  found 
after  life  was  extinct.    According  to  the  Persian  writers  ho 
was  succeeded  (414  a.d.)  by  his  son  Isdigertes  IL,  sumamed 
**  the  Soldier's  Friend,"  who  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Greeiki 
^  the  Eastern  empiie,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of 
~ir    eighteen  yean,  fiunons  to  hia  biaTeiy  and  wisdom. 
He  left  ue  oxown  to  his  second  aon,  Hocmiedaa 
m,  who  was  dethroned  hy  hia  hrother  Peroeee,  or  lirom^ 
after  a  reign  of  one  year. 
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3.  fBoi|  FEBom  TO  TBE  cosqxmffs  or  pibsia  bt  tbb 

Peroses,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  or  Firouz,  as  ho 
was  called  by  his  countrymen,  was  of  a  restless  and  jj»q 
turbulent  disposition.    Being  incensed  against  the 
Turkomans,  or  "White  Sheep,"  he  marched  an  army 
into  their  country;  but  they  cut  oil  his  retreat,  and  obliged 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  more  invade  them.  Pere- 
ses, however,  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  a 
second  time  towards  the  northern  frontiers ;  but  the 
^ukomauB,  rushing  unexpectedly  upon  him,  slew  * 
and  took  captive  moat  of  las  army,  and  put  bim  to  death. 

Th6  nobles  bestowed  the  crown  on  a  son  of  firouz,  who 
was  called  by  the  Peisians  Palaah,  but  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Yalens.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  Tirtaoiis  and  compas- 
sionate diBpositiony  and,  at  the  expiration  of  fonr  years,  fell  a 
Tietim  to  die  oppiessiye  caxea  of  goyemmeni  He 
was  succeeded  by  Cayades,  or  Kobad»  another  son 
of  Perosesy  who  had  remained  in  exile  while  his  * 
brother  was  on  the  throne.  He  undertook  to  alter  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  an  edict,  which  gaye  so 
much  ofTence  to  &e  nobles  that  they  deposed  him,  and  be- 
stowed the  diadem  on  Zamhades,  a  near  relative  of  Peroses. 
The  new  king;  was  equally  just  and  compassionate,  zealous  for 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects ;  but  Cavades,  making  his  escape  out  of  prison,  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  throne,  and,  after  puttii^  out  the 
eyes  of  Zambades,  threw  him  into  dose  confinement. 

Cavades  being  pressed  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  loan, 
which  he  had  received  £rom  the  Turkomans,  requested  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  advance  the  money  on  interest;  but 
this  being  refused,  the  Persian  monarch  made  a  ---^ 
sijtlden  irruption  into  Armenia,  laid  the  inhabitants 
under  heavy  contributionfj,  and  reduced  tlio  im- 
portant fortress  of  Armida,  afterwards  Diarbekr,  on  tho 
Tigris.    Cavades,  however,  was  defeated  by  Justin,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor ;  and  the  Turkomans  having  invaded  liis 
territories,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against  them,  after  con- 
cluding a  truce  wiiii  the  Greeks  for  twenty  years.  Cavades 
died  about  530  a.d. 

On  the  death  of  Cavades,  his  son  Ciiosroes      called  by 
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thePeisianfi  Noshirvan  I.,  aod  sumamed  **the  Just,"  ascended 

|.«^    the  throne,  in  confonnily  to  the  will  of  his  father. 

Hostilities  had  been  recommenced  between  the  By- 
A  n  •  • 

*  *     zantines  and  Persians  before  the  reign  of  Justinian, 

and,  as  soon  as  this  emperor  came  to  the  throne,  he  ordered 
Belisarius  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  Dara,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated  ;  but  Chosroes 
subsequently  retrieved  this  reverse  at  Callinicum,  though 
Belisarius  prevented  him  from  gaining  any  advantage  from 
his  victory.  Peace  was  concluded  in  533  a.d.  Tin;  Persian 
nobility,  perceiving  that  Chosroes  possessed  a  restless  and  tur- 
bulent dispositioil,  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  sceptre  into 
the  hands  of  a  more  tractable  prince;  but  the  king,  being 
apprised  of  hia  danger,  caused  all  the  conspirators  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Chosroes,  receiving  a  message  from  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
relative  to  the  augmentation  of  Justinian's  power,  commenced 
fresh  hostilities  against  the  Homans,  and  reduced 
the  dty  of  Antiooh,  and  seYeral  other  important 
places.   Whilst  the  sword  of  the  Persian  monarch 
was  bafiied  in  the  Uood  of  his  enemies^  and  his  coffers  were 
abondantly  replenished  with  the  spoils  of  oonqneied  cities, 
Belisarius  led  a  nnmerons  anny  into  the  Persian  territories  in. 
541  and  542       hot  gained  no  adTantage  from  either  cam- 
paign.  8ohseqnently  Chosroes  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
»|./^    Laa,  a  tribe  of  Colchis,  and  sabdued*  great  part  of 
their  country.   The  Persians,  however,  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  and  compelled  to  retire  in  556  a.d. 
by  the  Byzantines,  who  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Lazi.    In  562  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Bywntine  emperor,  by  which  the  latter  and  his  successors 
were  bound  to  pay  to  the  Persian  king  30,000  pieces  of  gold 
yearly  to  abstain  from  further  attacks  on  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  tribute  was  withheld  by  Justin  II.,  and  Chosroes  took 
possession  of  S>Tia  in  572,  and,  when  Justin  abdicated,  con- 
eluded  a  tmce  for  three  years  with  liis  successor,  Tiberius  IT. 
In  579  Chosroes  again  invaded  tli*'  Ea.-torn  empire,  but  was 
<lefeated  with  great  loss  at  Mditcno.     lie  was  8o  deeply 
aliected  with  his  ill  success  that  he  sick<  iu*d  and  died. 

mtfQ  Chosroes  I.  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Hormisdas 
rV.,  who  beiug  of  a  cniel  and  <d)stinate  disposition, 
was  Ul  able  to  soothe  the  public  troubles^  or  heal 
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the  wounds  of  the  empiie.    His  ridiculous  curiosity  Tdft- 
iive  to  futare  events^  his  haughty  and  forbidding  caniaga^ 
and  hit  impolitic  mode  of  conduct  towards  foreign  princes, 
ware  prominent  traits  in  his  character.    Believing  in  the 
assertions  of  some  old  diviners,  he  rrgardcd  the  generality  of 
his  subjects  as  a  rebellious  race.    His  contuiuelious 
treatment  of  the  Koman  ambassadors  occasioned  a 
new  war,  which  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both  parties,  the  Persians  and  the  Byzantines  having  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Solaion. 

Varaues,  a  Persian  general,  having  rousrd  the  icalnusy  of 
the  Persian  monarch  by  his  victories  ovi-r  the  Turkomans, 
Hormisdas  took  occasion  of  a  reverse  which  he  experienced  to 
send  him  a  woman's  garment,  and  threaten  the  vanquished 
troops  with  decimation.  This  insult  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  army,  and  inspired  the  leaders  with  the  thought  of 
efTecting  a  revolution.  The  popular  tumults  soon  increased, 
and  Hormisdas  was  dethroned  by  Varaues.  The  unfortunate  mo- 
narch being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  recommended  his  younger 
son  Hormisdas  as  his  successor,  in  preference  to  his  elder  son 
Chosroes.  The  assembly,  however,  at  the  instigation  of 
Yaranea^  caused  bis  aon  Hormiadaa,  and  the  prince's  oio&er» 
to  be  cat  in  pieces ;  and  ordered  the  eyes  of  the  deposed 
monazeh  to  be  pat  oat  with  a  hot  lion. 
Chosroes  IL  sscended  the  thxone,  and  on  bis  on- 


bappy  fiitber  repioacbing  bim  with  baseness  and 
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eraelty,  be  caosed  bim  to  be  beaten  with  cudgels 
tOl  be  died.  Bat  whilst  the  king  was  taking  measarcs  for 
the  aggnndiaement  of  bis  power,  Yaianes  advanced  at  the 
bead  of  bis  tioops,  and  effected  a  connter-revolation,  and 
Choeroos  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis  palace,  and  seek 
safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  Varanes  took  possession  of 
Ctesipbon,  and  affected  the  greatest  humanity,  beneficence, 
and  condeacension  ;  but,  on  his  assuming  the  royal  ornaments 
at  a  solemn  festival,  the  sparks  of  discontent  were  blown  into 
an  (^>pen  flame,  and  the  nobles  attacked  the  palace  in  the  dead 
of  night.  Varanes  and  his  attendants,  however,  slew  most  of 
the  assailants,  but  those  who  escaped  fled  towards  Media  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  forces  for  the  dethroned  monarch. 

Chosroes  obtaininj^  the  assistance  of  the  P*vzantincs,  de- 
feated  the  army  of  Varanes  at  the  battle  of  Palarath,  and  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  crown.    When  he  found  himseii 
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firmly  established  in  the  supreme  dignity,  he  laid  aside  all  Uie 
foreign  customs,  which  he  had  adopted  to  ingratiate  himself 
"with  the  liomans,  and  assumed  tlie  state  and  behaviour  of  a 
Persian  monarch.    On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Mauritius,  in  602  a.d.,  he  took  u[)  arms  against  the 
Romans,    Such  wa,s  his  success,  that,  in  nine  years, 
he  plundered  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia, 
Armenia,    Cappadocia,  Oalatia,   Papldagonia,  and  all  the 
country  as  far  as  Chalcedon.    Ho  also  ravaged  Judca;  pil- 
laged the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  sold  ninety  Christians  to 
the  Jews,  who  put  them  all  to  death.    Tlicse  extraordinary 
AIA     conquests  inducing  him  to  make  an  expedition  into 
T^gypt,  he  reduced  Alexandria  and  all  the  country 
towards  Libya,  and  added  the  empire  of  Africa  to 
that  of  Asia. 

The  Empei-or  Heraclius,  afflicted  by  the  sight  of  those 
horrid  cruelties  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Pereians, 
8ent  ambassadors  to  offer  peace  on  any  terms  that  were  not 
absolutely  dishonourable  ;  but  the  haughty  conqueror,  elated 
with  his  acquisitions,  dismissed  tliem  with  the  following 
message  :  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  not  accede  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  till  he  and  his  subjects  shall  con- 
Bent  to  renounce  their  crucified  God,  and  worship  the  sun, 
the  great  god  of  the  Persians."  Indignant  at  this  answer, 
Heraclius  marched  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 

^iJ^    against  the  self-sufficient  monarch,  who  was  de- 
feated in  several  battles,  and  finally  deposed  and 
murdered  by  his  son  Siroes,  or  Shirouieh,  about  628  a.d. 

SiroeSy  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Heraclius ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  generals  after  he  had  worn  the  crown  about  twelve 
months.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardshir  or  Artaxerxes 
III.,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign 
by  Sarbas  or  Shahiiar,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian 
forces.    Sarbas  held  the  supreme  power  for  about  two  years, 
and  was  finally  assassinated  about  631  a.d.    Complete  an- 
aichy  seems  to  have  followed  his  death,  several  princes  and 
prinoeases  beins  mentioned  as  having  been  elevated  to  the 
throne  diuiag  the  ensuing  year.    At  last  Isdigertes  III.,  or 
"sd^erd  IIL»  a  grandson  of  Chosroes  II.,  was 
nised  to  the  tibnme  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short  and  unhappy. 
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In  636  the  Persian*^,  nnder  hk  general  Rnstam,  were  de- 
feated at  Cadetia  by  the  Saracens,  in  a  terrible  battle,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  four  daya.  In  637  they  occapied 
Ct«siphon,  and  T>rligerte8  withdrew  to  Media.  Step  by  step 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  asserted  their  supreamey  over  the 
rlir  le  of  Peraia,  and  Isdigertes,  betrayed  by  a  body  of 
I^lridBh  mercf^nnrios,  fell  in  battle  in  651  a.d.,  in  the  nine- 
tanth  year  of  his  raign.  In  him  the  royal  line  of  Ardshir 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  with  his  death  terminated  the 
Persian  empiie,  which  had  maintained  a  gLoiiouB  existence 
Ik  about  foor  centniies  and  a  qaarteR. 
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kingib      ^  wcndi  in  italics  their  Persian  namet. 


CHAPTER  XHL 
GASXHA0S  An        iZAXSS  OF  HOJlISfiBH  AJBIGJU 
1.  OARTHAOB  AND  THB  OARTHAOlHIAlfS. 

Carthage,  which  was  the  capital  of  Afnca  Propria,  and 
which,  during  so  many  yenr^,  disputerl  the  sovereigDty  of  (he 
world  with  Rome,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  |*— 
whOy  under  the  conduct  of  Dido  or  Elisa,  landed  on  ^ 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fixed  tiieir  habitations  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  pmiiimnia,  near  the  spot  where 
Tunis  now  standa.   Of  all  the  gisndeur  which  sdotned  this 
city,  not  a  vestige  now  remains ;  and  the  once  omnipotent 
Carthage  lies  buried  under  the  ruins  of  its  own  walls. 

Dido  was  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  Idog,  Mettinus,  and 
married  her  uncle  Acerbus  or  Sichs^is,  the  priest  of  Melcarth^ 
and  a  Tyiian  noble  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth.  Her 
brother  Pygmalion  murdered  Sich»us  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  richee,  but  Dido  managed  to  escape  with  them, 
and  accompanied  hy  several  Syrians,  who  obtsoned  wives  at 
Cyprus  on  their  way,  sailed  to  AMca,  where  she  lonnded 
Carthage. 

The  colony  prospered  and  increased  so  much  in  population, 
strength,  and  wealth,  that  at  one  time  the  Carthaginians  pos> 
sessed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  besides  their  establishments  in  other 
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eountries  for  the  support  and  extension  of  their  trade.  But 
their  immediate  territory  round  them  consisted  only  of  what 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  or  very  ncarlj'  so.  Utica, 
which  had  been  previously  founded  by  the  Syrians  about 
1165  ac,  was  reckoned  next  to  the  capital,  and  next  to  that 
Hippo  Regius. 

It  is  supposed  that  monarchy  was  the  original  government 
ot  Carthage,  and  the  period  of  its  awwiming  the  form  of  a  re~ 
pdUio  k  luikiiowiL  The  goremmg  hodj  oomieted  of  two 
ed&iteo  or  ehief  magistatfle,  irbo  eorrespondei  in  msk  and 
power  with  the  ooniiiils  at  Bome ;  a  oonnoil  of  eldeza,  con- 
Mating  of  thirty  meimbea  IndtidiTig  the  aoiieteB^  eleeted 
ammally,  and  a  senate  of  one  hundred  nenibeBiy  whose  tem 
of  oflfioe  waa  at  first  prolonged  fn  an  indefinite  period,  poanhly 
in  life.  The  ooandl  of  dden  initiated  meaanres^  and  tibe 
aenate  pasMd  them  as  laws,  if  its  memben  ^>pRyTed  of  them. 
This  senate  appears  to  haTO  been  split  up  into  committees  of 
five,  to  which  all  matters  were  refiumd  before  being  brought 
before  the  fiiil  house.  By  the  means  of  these  committees  the 
senate  ultimately  secured  all  administrative  Amotions^  and 
beeame  poasnssod  of  more  power  than  the  higher  counciL  All 
power  was  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  people,  all  mambeis 
of  the  oouncil  and  senate  being  elected  the  popular  Tote, 
but  this  was  nulliiied  by  the  bribery  and  corruption  exsmsed 
by  the  wealthy  Carthaginians.  In  time  of  war  the  command 
in  the  field  was  entrusted  to  a  general  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  His  term  of  office  lasted  as  long  as  it  was  requi- 
bite.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  two  or  more  elders, 
who  vratched  his  conduct  and  reported  on  it.  If  unsuccessful, 
it  was  a  common  thini^'  for  the  senate  to  order  him  to  be 
tortured  and  put  to  death. 

The  deities  of  Pha  uicia  were  worshipped  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians ;  and  at  Carthage,  the  detestable  cvistom  of  ofiering 
children  to  Baal-Samon,  a  deity,  who  was  supposed  to  bo 
Saturn,  and  burning  them  in  honour  of  him,  remained  in 
force  for  a  long  time.  The  superstitions  Carthaginians,  in 
time  of  distress,  burnt  at  once  two  hundred  in  number.  They 
adored  most  of  the  Ji^^yptian,  Greek,  and  Homan  gods  under 
other  names. 

The  commoditiea  of  their  own  produce,  with  which  the 
Carthaginians  supplied  other  nations,  were  wheat,  fruits  of  • 
evety  find,  wax,  honey,  oil,  and  ddna  of  bsastsi   Their  chief 
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mana&etnre  consisted  in  the  materials  neceooaiy  fox  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels  ;  and  ibiej  aie  supposed  to  have  been  the  in* 
ventoia  of  galleys,  with  Knir  vows  of  oars,  and  also  of  laige 
caUes.  They  procoxed  fiom  Egypt  fine  hemp,  paper,  and 
-wheat;  fma  the  ooaata  of  the  Bed  8ea,  spioea,  aiomatics, 
gold,  pearls,  and  piedons  stones ;  and  from  Tyie  and  Fhosni- 
eia,  purple  and  aoarleti  rich  stiidSs,  and  tapestiy.  On  their 
xetam  ftam  the  weetem  coasts,  to  which  they  earned  their 
different  commodities  for  sale,  they  brought  back  to  the  east, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  brass.  They  reaped  the  greatest  emolu- 
ment fwm  their  trade  with  the  Peisiana  and  Ethiopians,  which 
was  conducted  by  means  of  caravans ;  and  this  kind  of  com- 
merce was  esteemed  highly  honourable  even  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  state. 

From  the  few  existing  remains  of  the  Ponic  language,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  oijgin ;  and  the  written 
characters  of  the  Carthaginians  were  composed  partly  of 
Phcenician,  and  partly  of  Hebrew.  The  Caithaginians  were 
extremely  superstitious  and  credulous,  -with  respect  to  oracles 
and  divinations.  The  Eonians,  who  wero,  their  enemies, 
characterised  them  as  a  people  solely  eniplojcd  in  nmassinc; 
riches,  and  so  devoid  of  good  faith,  that  fides  jFurUca^  or 
**  Punic  faith,"  becam<'  a  proverbial  expression. 

The  Carthaginians  traded  to  Spain  for  gold,  and  founded 
Carthagena  and  other  settlements  on  the  Spanish  coast.  It 
is  said  that  they  coasted  along  the  west  mi  shore  of  Africa, 
and  had  establishments  as  fiir  as  the  tv.entj'-tifth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Under  Ilimilco,  they  exi)lored  the  western 
coast  of  Europe ;  and,  under  llanno,  they  made  the  circuit  of 
Afriai,  and  discovered  the  isles  of  Britain.  Against  the 
Mauritanians,  Xiimidians,  and  other  neighbouriiit;  nations, 
they  employed  mercenary  troops,  which  they  levied  in  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Greece. 

Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthnge,  ha\nng  escaped  from  the 
ararice  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  landed  on  the  African 
ooasty  and  demanded  only  as  much  ground  as  the 
hide  of  an  ox  woold  encompass.   This  being  granted, 
she  eat  the  skin  into  narrow  strips,  and  by  that 
means  encircled  a  large  extent  of  tenttory,  on  which  she  baUt 
the  citadel  ealled  Byisa.   The  new  city  soon  beoame  popnlons 
«nd  flourishing,  and  enriched  by  commerce.   Dido,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  the  wife  of  Hiarbas,  a  neighbouring  African 
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eavaed  a  fimenl  pfle  to  be  moted,  and  with  a  dagger 
put  an  end  to  her  exiatenoe. 

It  $8  not  poBBible  to  give  in  detail  a  preeiae  aeooimt  of  the 
growth  of  the  repablie  of  Carthage.  The  foondera  of  the  new 
eity  paid  a  yearly  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Libyan  princeay  who 
claimed  proprietmhip  OTer  the  land  on  which  it  waa  built 
for  more  than  400  years,  when  the  relative  podtiona  were  re- 
▼ened,  and  the  neighbooring  tribes  and  dia^cta  pud  tribute 
to  Carthage,  ^n  609  the  first  commercial  treaty  waa 
cnnt^ludod  between  Homo  and  Carthage,  but  by  this  time  Car- 
thage had  become  a  first  class  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  African  coaat^  her  dominion  rxtonded  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  from  the  modem  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  or  Pillaia  of 
Hercsulea,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  called  S3Tti8  Major.  Supre- 
macy by  sea  had  been  secured  by  the  great  battle  fought  with 
the  Phoceans,  tlie  founders  of  Massilia  or  Marseilles,  in  536 
B.C.,  oflf  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Hasdnibal 
And  Hamilcar,  the  son><  of  Mago,  founder  of  a  family  promi- 
nent in  lat<^r  raitliaLinian  history,  Sardinia  had  been  con- 
quered as  a  (Icpr^ndency.  The  Balearic  Isles  had  also  been 
annexed,  and  colonies  founded  in  Spain.  It  was  lon^  before 
Corsica  was  subdued,  ])iit  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thacrinians  lone:  before  the  time  of  the  fir.-^t  Punic  war. 

But   although    the    Carthaginians   had   gradually  ex- 
tended their  power  over  most  of  the  western 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  hitherto 
gained  but  very  trifling  success  in  Sicily,  against 
which  they  sent  a  very  stron^j  and  powerful  armament  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  totiiliy  defeated  by  Gelo 
and  Theron,  the  turannoiy  or  absolute  nilers,  of  Syiacuso  and 
Agrigentum.  The  republic  confided  another  expedi- 
tion  against  Sicily  to  Hannibal,  the  grandsoii  of 
Hamilcar,  409  B.c.y  and  a  thiid*  three  yean  later, 
tohiaeoaainHimilco.  Hannibal  took  Seunua  and  ffimerai  and 
offered  up  a  great  human  laerifice  of  3,000  priaonera  on  the 
tomb  of  hia  grandfiither ;  while  Himilco  took  Agrigentum,  but 
the  plague  Iwving  broken  oat  among  hia  troopa,  he  waa  obliged 
to  return  to  Africa  with  the  wreak  of  the  moat  flonriahing 
army  that  Carthage  had  ever  aeen.   A  fourth  eacpedition  re- 
sulted in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Dionyaiua  of  Syraense,  in 
405  B.O.,  on  terms  which  left  them  in  poaaeasion  of  a  great 
p«t<tf  the  idand;  but  aix  yean  alter  he  took  up  axma  i^tainal 
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them  agaiDy  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  with* 

draw. 

Ilowever,  leiterated  ill  success  could  not  damp  the  spiiita^ 
nor  lessen  the  zeal  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  sent 
another  powerful  army  into  Sicily,  and  defeated 
Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse.    Agathocles,  at  a 
time  when  his  enemies  thought  that  he  could  not  escape 
them,  equipped  an  armament,  and,  transferring  the  war  to 
Africa,  laid  siege  to  Carthage.    After  ravaging  Sicily  and 
Africa,  the  Syracusans  concluded  a  peace  on  conditions  which 
scarcely  altered  the  position  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
Eventually  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  the  iroatom 
part  Off  Hie  island,  bat  Sicily  was  never  wholly  sdbdaed  by 
them. 

The  story  of  the  three  Panic  wars  between  Borne  and 
Gaithage  will  be  related  more  at  length  in  the  Ifistory  of 
264    ^'"^^  Punic  war  was  oommenoed  by  the 

BomanSy  in  eoiqpeotation  of  gaining  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinisi  which  wooM  natarally  become  the  reward  of 
the  oonqneror.  The  oetensible  canse,  however,  was  the  offor 
of  the  Mamertines  to  pat  their  dty  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bomansy  whose  protection  they  requested,  and  who  sent 
Gains  Glaadinsto  theb  assistance.  The  Carthaginians  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Bomans,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  defeat,  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  and  having  enteied 
into  an  alliance  with  Hieio,  tyrant  of  Syxacnse,  eeenied  to 
themselves  the  possession  of  several  towns.  At  length  the 
Bomans  obtained  a  decided  saperiority  over  their  rivals  on 
the  ocean,  the  natnial  element  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  A&iea,  and  under  tilie  very  walls  of  Car- 
thage. They  wore,  however,  defeated,  and  expelled  from 
Africa,  bat  remained  still  powerfol  in  Sicily,  where  only  the 
town  of  lilybonm  held  out  for  the  Carthaginians.  After 
241    ^  oontinned  many  years,  a  peace  waa  con- 

eluded  with  the  Bomana  ij  Hamilcar  Barca»  who 
felnot&ntly  signed  the  conditions  to  which  the  dis- 
tress of  the  republic  compelled  him  to  accede,  and  by  which 
the  Carthaginians  agreed  to  snnender  all  their  possessions  in 
Sicily,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Bome,  and  evacuate  all  the 
small  iilands  acfjacent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Outhage  had  no  aooner  concluded  this  treaty,  than  thia  re> 
was  engaged  in  another  war,  which  waa  madnd  by 
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«ray  excesB  of  tbe  most  dmdM  oradty.  The  libyaii  mu- 
cenaiiea,  in  whom,  unfortunately,  consiated  the  ohief  strength 
•of  the  army,  had  been  diebanded,  bvt^  on  aooonnt  of  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury,  had  not  been  paid  for  their 
s'  rvices.  These  soldiers  immediately  chose  two  leaditti^ 
iSpendins  and  Mathos,  and  keeping  Carthage  in  a  manner 
blockaded,  invited  the  dtiee  of  Africa  to  aniet  in  asserting 
th^ir  freedom.  All  soon  joined  in  the  rebellion,  except  Utio^ 
and  Hippo,  which  continued  their  allegiance  to  Carthage. 
This  sanguinary  and  intestine  contest,  which  is  called  the 
Inexpiable  War,"  was  ttirminated  chiefly  througli  the  con- 
duct of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces 
upwards  of  40,000  of  these  unfortunate  wretches,  and  caused 
Spendius  and  the  other  pnaoneia  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion. 

The  peace  between  "Rome  and  Carthage  continued  twenty- 
three  years,  during  which  the  latter  power  was  recruiting  her 
strength,  and  meditating  on  the  means  of  revenging  her 
losses  and  disgrace.  Hamilcar  sought  to  compensate  Car- 
thage for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  establishing  his  country's 
supremacy  in  Spain,  whence  men  and  ample  supplies  might 
be  procured,  but  after  nine  years'  war  (238 — 229  B.C.),  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  at  a  time  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
men,  whom  his  merits  had  attached  to  him,  and  who  were 
sufficient  to  commence  hostilities  with  the  Komans.  Ho  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  after 
whose  dflslh  (221  B»a)»  the  eminant  mflitaiy  ability  of  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  endeared  him  to  the  tioops,  who 
set  him  at  their  head. 

Haimibal,  while  yet  a  boy,  had  been  made  by  his  £stther  to 
take  an  oath  of  nndying  enmity  to  Bome^  and  haying  come 
to  man's  estate,  he  sought  to  carry  oat  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  the  savage  work  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  had  been 
impoMd  on  him.    He  commenced  the  second  Panic  war 
•(219 — 202  B.C.)  with  the  siege  of  Sagtmtam,  a  dtj  n^g 
of  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  which  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Carthaginian  posses- 
sions in  that  coontiy,  and  which,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
siege,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.    Hannibal  now 
formed  the  bold  design  of  carrying   the  war  into  Italy. 
Having,  therefore,  united  himself  by  treaties  with  the  princes 
of  Spain,  and  incoiporated  into  his  army  many  of  their 
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soldiers  and  leaders,  who  became,  to  a  Geitain  ezkent,  hostages 
fxa  the  good  hehaviour  of  their  conntrymen,  he  opened  his 

91  ft  ^^^^       Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 

~r    to  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  and  thence  marched 
his  troops  across  the  Alps,  upon  which  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  men. 

The  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  battles  which  Hannibal 
fought,  were  soon  replaced  by  those  whom  the  fame  of  his 
success  brought  to  his  standard.  Thus,  after  the  battles  of 
Ticinus  and  Trebia  (218  B.C.),  which  were  so  advantageous 
to  this  general,  he  was  able  to  acquire  additional  glory  at 
Tlirasymene  (217  B.C.),  and  secure  victory  at  Cannae  (216 
B.C.).  But  the  Romans,  taught  by  misfortune,  confined  them- 
selves to  defensive  war,  cutting  off  his  provisions,  and  inter- 
cepting his  contributions.  Hannibal,  however,  maintained 
himself  sixteen  ycai-s  in  Italy,  and  often  disconcerted  the 
best-laid  plans  of  his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  torn  from  the  republic  ;  and  re- 
iterated orders,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Carthage,  alone 
induced  him  to  return  to  Africa,  where  he  was  conquered  in 
the  fields  of  Zama  by  Publius  Scipio,  sumamed  Africanus 
(202  B.C.).  Carthage  thus  sobdaed,  was  disanned  by  the 
BomaaSy  wlio  Iramt  the  fleet  of  this  repablic,  and  caiued  it 
to  pay  a  coondeiable  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

After  the  tennination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal 
was  placed  as  snffete  at  the  head  of  the  repablic,  and  in  this 
station  eiddbited  talents  for  goyenunent  equal  to  those  which, 
he  had  displayed  in  commanding  axmies.  However,  the  un- 
relenting hatied  of  the  Bomana  obliged  this  great  and  re- 
maxkaUe  man  to  fly  from  dtj  to  dty,  and  from  conntiy  to 
conntiy,  till  at  length,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eix  years,  after 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  carried  on  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  the  Komana  (192 — 1 90  d.c),  be  retired  to  the 
court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bitb}iiia,  where  he  swallowed  poison 
to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands,  about  183  B.C. 

At  last^  the  Roman  senate,  jealous  and  uneasy  at  seeing  the 
weakened  repuhUc  of  Carthage  resuming  to  .<;omc 
~*7    extent  its  ancient  vigour,  determined  on  its  total 
destruction.   Taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  authorities  of  Carthage  and  Masinisaa,  king  of  Nuraidia, 
in  wbicb  the  former  made  war  in  Africa  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  the  Eomans^  the 
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senate,  after  raising  an  immense  aimy  hj  sea  and  land,  inti* 
mated  tbat  the  mimiflipal  freedom  and  jiioperty  of  the  Car- 
thaginiana  would  be  veepeeted  if  300  young  men  of  the  best 
families  were  first  given  up  as  hostages.  It  was  farther  stated 
that  the  Komans  would  then  announce  the  rcmainiug  condi- 
tions on  which  pc;\ce  would  be  granted.  Tho  Carthaginians 
complied  with  this  requisition,  and  sent  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  Lilyliiuum.  The  consuls,  who  were  in  command  of 
the  army,  then  ordered  them  to  dehvcr  up  all  their  galleys, 
with  three  rows  of  oars,  and  engines  of  war,  and  to  bring  all 
their  arms  to  the  Koman  camp.  To  tlic.-^e  conditions  they 
submitted  with  affliction  and  regret.  Thus  despoiled,  and 
incapable  of  defending  them.selves,  the  Carthaginians  were 
required  to  abandon  their  city,  and  build  another  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  without  walls  or  loiUOcationp. 

When  the  mournful  news  reached  Carthage,  the  most 
dreadful  consternation  arose.  liage  and  anger  siiccueilcd  to 
despair  ;  and  all  swore  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  such 
iniquitous  conditions.  From  this  resolution  proceeded  a  war 
of  two  years'  duration.  The  Carthaginians  performed  every- 
thing "whieh  men  so  reduced  could  perform.  After  contend- 
ing with  the  Bomana  from  stxeet  to  street,  they  threw  them- 
•ilvea  into  the  dtodely  which  the  dafenden  them- 
aelra  aet  on  fiie.and  peziahed  in  the  flamee.  Thua 
fell  the  fixat  Carthage,  ahont  730  yean  after  ita 
limndation.  It  waa  afterwarda  reboilt  by  the  Bomans,  and, 
in  the  leign  of  AngiiatiUy  took  the  place  of  Utioa  aa  capital 
of  the  Boman  province  of  AiHca.  It  waa  also  the  ci^tal 
of  the  Yaadal  kingdom  of  Africa,  under  Genaeric,  king  of 
the  Yandala,  It  waa  captoxed  hy  Beliaaiioa  in  533  A.D.,  and 
in  647  a.D.  it  waa  totdly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
acareely  a  veetige  of  it  remains  to  mark  its  site. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of  the  great  cities  of  olden 
time  which  once  held  such  prominence  in  the  world's  hi»> 
tory  have  left  little  or  nothing  to  mark  the  site  whoi-e  they 
stood,  surpassing  in  the  magnificenco  and  apparent  dorability 
of  the  public  buildings  which  adorned  them  many  of  the 
capitala  of  the  stites  and  kingdoms  of  the  present  day.  None, 
however,  except  Pasargadre,  and  a  few  other  cities  of  the  East, 
have  left  so  few  traces  of  their  remains  as  the  wealthy  and^ 
populous  metropolis  of  Northern  Africa,  which  so  long  dis* 
puted  with  Borne  the  sovereignty  of  Mediteijanean  watera. 
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2.  NUIODIA  ASTD  THB  NUIUDIAKS. 

Knnddia  was  Ixnmded  by  the  Meditetianean  Sm  on  the 
notthy  by  the  river  Tueca  on  the  eeit^  by  G«itiilia  on  the 
eoath,  and  by  the  Mulach%  which  separated  it  from  ]£aiirite> 
nia,  on  the  west  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  countiy  axe 
supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Phut^  the  brother 
of  Misiaim;  but  some  colonies  of  Phosnieians  were  planted 
among  them  in  the  eailiest  ages.  The  principal  objeets  of 
their  adoration  were  the  son  and  moon ;  and  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  some  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Phoenicia.  It  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  adopted  the  same 
form  of  government  as  Carthage,  while  those  in  the  interior 
lived  beneath  an  absolute  monarchy.  Their  language  was 
certainly  distinct  ^Dom  that  of  the  Phoenicians  aui  Caith»> 
ginians. 

It  is  probable  that  Hiarbas  reigned  in  Kumidia,  as  "well  S8 
in  AMca  Propria,  when  Dido  laid  the  foundation  of  Byrsa. 
Subsequently  ^umidia  was  divided  into  two  parta^  the  point 
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of  demarcation  on  the  sea-coast  being  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  El  Kebir,  on  which  Ciita,  now  Constantine,  stood.  The 
western  and  larger  division  was  occupied  by  the  Massa?sylian8, 
and  the  eastern  division  by  the  iVrastjylians.  About  214  B.C., 
when  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged  in  breaking  the  power 
of  Carthage  in  Spain,  and  preparing  to  carry  tho  war  into  her 
Afnmn  tainloiies,  Syphax  was  the  king  of  the  Masssesyliana, 
and  GUa  the  king  of  the  Maa^liana.  Hie  finmn  took  the 
pait  of  the  Bomana,  but  Gala  aided  with  the  Caithaguilaiia, 
and  hia  aon  Maainiiwa,  afterwazda  ao  iamoQB,  marehed  against 
Syphaz  and  defeated  him.  In  206  bjO,,  KaainisBa^  wm  had 
now  aaoended  the  thione,  entered  into  aUianee  with  the 
Bomma.  On  thia  the  CaiflMginiana,  dieading  hia  abilitiea^ 
emted  against  him  the  jealoai^  of  Syphax*  who,  afttaeki] 
tiie  MaaBylians  with  leaia&eaa  ftuj^  disposed  their  foiees,  and 
expelled  Masinissa  from  the  thxone.  In  this  exigence,  Masi- 
nissa  fortified  himself  in  a  apot^  which  he  maintained  for  a 
long  time ;  bat  at  length  he  waa  compelled  to  fly,  and  seek 
lefiige  in  a  caye,  where  he  was  supported  by  two  horsemen 
who  accompanied  him.  Masinissa  regained  the  thione,  from 
which  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians  once  more  displaced 
him  ;  but  he  was  finally  restorecl  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (202  B.C.).  It 
was  the  constant  aggression  of  Masinissa  on  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  effort  that  they  made  at  last  to  resist  his  encroach- 
ments,  that  produced  the  Third  Punic  War. 

On  tho  death  of  Masinissa,  the  Romans,  in  acconlance  with 
the  desire  of  the  aged  African  monarch,  tlivided  liis 
kingdom  among  his  thre«j  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa, 
and  ^lastanabaL    Guhissa  and  Mastanabal  died, 
and  the  latter  having  left  an  illegitimate  son  named  Jugurtha, 
Micipsa  lirought  him  up  in  the  royal  palace  with  his  own 
children,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.   Jugurtha  was  remarkably 
handsome,  and  endued  with  great  bodily  strength,  and  the 
finest  mental  abilities.    Though  he  excelled  in  all  things,  he 
8poke  veiy  little  of  himself;  and  yet,  with  these  attractive 
qnaUties,  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  deceit. 

By  his  will  Micipsa  declared  him  heir  to  his  crown  con- 
jointly with  his  two  sons  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal^  whom  he 
leoenunended  to  hhn  with  his  dying  Ineatb.  ESa 
midei  however^  had  no  sooner  ex|rixed  than  Jognit^  zrr 
caused  hia  oouan  Hiempsal  to  he  assaarinated.  and 
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Adherbal  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Home,  where  he  implored  pro- 
tection for  himself,  and  vengeance  against  the  murderer  of  his 
brother.   Jugmths  made  uae  of  money  for  his  juatificatkm  ; 
and  his  sucoeas  emboldened  bJm  to  take  ftcm  his  oonsin  the 
^    small  nmaiiiiiig  pait  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  him 
to  death.  This  tragical  event  loosed  tiie  iiuygi^ 
of  the  Romans,  who  sent  two  bodies  of  tvoops  against 
the  minxderer;  bnt  Jngoitha  appeased  them  with  gold,  and 
appeared  at  Borne,  where  he  daxed  even  to  aflrniiwipnto  Masdva, 
the  son  of  HiempeaL   He  was,  however,  deliveied  n^  to  the 
^  ^ .    Komans  by  his  father-in-law  Boochns,  king  of  Maa- 
ritani%  and  after  following  the  car  of  Marius,  when 
he  passed  through  Home  in  txiumph  for  his  victories 
in  AMca»  was  put  to  death.    He  was  succeeded  by  Hiempsal 
IF.,  a  son  of  his  legitimate  brother  Gaudsy  who  died  aboat 
79  B.C. 

Juba  L,  the  son  and  snceesaor  of  Hiempsal  IL,  having 
taken  Pompey's  part  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Cassar, 
Kumidia  was  reduced  to  a  £oman  province  on  the  defeat  of 
the  former  in  46  n.o« 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMABT. 
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3.  MAURITANIA  AND  THB  MAUBITANIANS. 


Maoxitania,  vrhich  ma  ao  oalled  fiom  the  Mauiiy  an  aneient 
people,  waa  hounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by 
the  Mnlncha  on  the  eaBt,  hj  Gfletolia  on  the  aoothy  and  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  Ita  inhabitanta  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  country  waa  fiuned  ita  pro- 
duce. The  Knmidians,  on  the  eontraiy,  like  the  Anbe  of  the 
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preeeoft  day,  wsndflnd  from  place  to  plaee^*and  hence  leoeiyed 
their  name,  which  ia  doeely  akin  to  our  tenn  nomada." 

The  Mianritaniaiui  ireie  the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  son  of 
Ham;  hot  the  Fhonddaaa  planted  colonies  among  them  in 
TBiy  eady  ages.  Their  government  seems  to  have  always 
heen  monaichicaL  Atlas,  tiie  fimt  king  of  Mauritania,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  is  said  to  hare  coltivated  the  sciences. 
The  Manritanians  cody  became  known  by  actual  intercourse 
to  the  Komans  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Panic  War.  At  the 
end  of  the  Jngnrthine  war,  J ugurtha  was  delivered  ^  ^ 
np  to  the  Homans  by  Bocch!i8,'the  king  of  Afanri- 
tania,  and  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  liad 
taken  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Marias.  After  Jugurtha's 
death  Bocchua  appeam  to  have  been  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
by  the  western  division  of  Numidia.  Later,  in  49  B.C.,  Julius 
Crp>.ir  is  spoken  of  as  ha\nng  confirmed  Bogudcs  and  F>occhus, 
another  nionaroli  of  th\^  name,  as  joint  kings  of  ^lauritania. 
Wlion  Numidia  was  constituted  a  Roniau  province  in  40  r.c, 
the  river  Ampsaga  Avas  constituted  the  boundary  between 
Kumidia  and  Mauritania.  About  25  b.c.  Augustus  mad(» 
Juba  II.,  the  son  of  Juba  I.  of  Numidia,  king  of  Mauritania 
fr<'»m  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Amppnga.  This  king  received  his 
education  at  Kome,  and  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  AssATian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Punic,  African,  and  Liitin  his- 
tories, and  wrote  some  excellent  treatises  on  grammar,  paint- 
ing, natural  history,  <fec.,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  who  wa*; 
murilered  by  order  of  Caligula,  40  a.d.  Claudius,  in  42  a.d., 
then  divided  the  country  into  two  provinces,  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana  and  Mauritania  Cajsariensis ;  but  of  these  the  former 
was,  strictly  speaking,  the  Mauritania  of  the  ancients.  Later, 
the  part  of  Mauritania  Csesarieneia  which  lay  to  the  eaet  of 
8alm  waa  ccmetititted  by  Diocletian  the  province  of  Mauri- 
tania Siti&nsis,  eo  called  from  its  chief  town  Sitifi,  now  Sitif. 
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4.  GiilULIANSy  MSLANOOiETULIANS,  OB  KIOBIT^  QA&Ar 

MANTES. 

Biffeoiybas  preaemd  little  mpeeting  thm  natioiit  berndfls 
their  namesy  and  even  the  bogndariwi  of  Qatnlia  have  never 
hean  eatiaiactnTily  defined  hy  geographen.  Their  irandering 
hordes,  which  were  eMnetunee  united  and  aometimei  eoattered, 
extended  from  Nnmidiaand  Mauritania,  mm  or  less,  towards 
the  deserts.    It  is  possible  that  the  MelanogSBtolianey  er 

black  Gsetulianfl^**  and  the  Gaianumtea  ware  the  anoiBiit 
people  of  Soodan,  or  Kigritia^ 

6.  lUBlUBIOA. 

Marmarica  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  Egypt 
and  Cyrenaica,  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  desert,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  Libyan  nations 
inhabiting  this  repon  were  the  Adrymachidce  and  the  Ani- 
monlL  The  formtr  were  situated  near  the  coast,  and  occu- 
pied the  western  comer  of  Egypt,  below  Paraetonium ;  and 
the  latter,  who  derived  their  name  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  lay 
fulQm  inland,  and  posseesed  the  oasis  of  Anunon,  now  called 
Siwah,  about  taa  days'  joom^  weatwaid  turn  Tbebei^  in 

6.  CYUENAICA. 

This  tnel  of  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the- 

Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  on  the  south  hj 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Regio  Syrtica. 
The  soil  along  the  coast  was  extremely  fertile  and  productive. 
The  principal  nations  who  inhabited  or  bordered  on  thio 
region  were  the  Barcai,  the  Psylli,  and  the  Nasomene.'^. 

Cyrene,  the  capital,  was  founded  about  630  B.C.  by  Jjattus, 
who  led  thither  a  body  of  emi^^Tants  from  the  Spartan  colony 
of  Tlieni.  It  remained  under  its  Greek  kings  until  450  B.C., 
when  it  was  constituted  a  democracy.  Cyrene  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Persians  about  510  b.c.,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  the  connec- 
tion with  that  country  was  rather  nominal  than  actual  until 
it  was  annexed  by  Ptolemy  about  321  B.C.  It  was  bequeathed 
to  Homo  by  Apion  (95  ac),  its  Egyptian  viceroy,  and  erected 
into  a  Homan  province,  to  which  Crete  wa^  annexed  some 
^ii^a  later. 
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7.  THE  UEGIO  SYRTICA. 

The  Kegio  Syrtica^  which  dexived  its  name  from  the  two 
Syrtes  on  its  eastern  and  western  limits,  was  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  tho  north,  by  Cyrenaica  on  the  east,  by  the 

desert  on  the  south,  and  by  Africa  Propria  on  tht;  west.  The 
soil  in  general  was  extremely  barren,  but  some  places  were 
tolerably  productive  of  com,  fruit,  and  oil.  The  principal 
nations  inhabiting  this  region  were  the  Gindanes,  Cinethii, 
Macfe,  and  Lotophagi,  who  derived  their  name  from  their 
subsiiiting  on  the  plant  lotus,  a  idnd  oi  leed,  wliick  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sugar-cane. 

8.  ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia,  the  Cush  of  the  ScriptureM,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt ;  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  south 
by  an  unknown  part  of  Afiica ;  and  on  the  west  by  Libya 
Interior. 

In  |K)int  of  antiquity,  the  Ethiopians  might  even  claim  a 
Eupciiority  over  the  Egyptians,  since  their  progenitor,  Cush, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Ham ;  and  they  might  be  esteemed  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  Arabians,  as  the  Cushites  migrated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Midian  into  tlie  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs  and  Etliiopia.  Many  of  the  customs, 
laws,  and  sciences  of  the  Ethiopians  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Egyptians. 

It  was  said  by  the  ancients  that  among  the  peoples  of  this 
part  of  Africa  were  the  Troglodytes,  who  lived  in  caves,  and 
fid  on  serpents,  lizards,  a^  ollm  leplilM ;  HhtA  in.  Nulna 
iPBie  pigmies ;  and  that  iMxitm,  ae  uige  as  a  stag,  wm  the 
niitwJft  of  chase  of  the  AbolitsB.  Locosts,  tortoiseB,  elephants, 
tad  fishy  foimed  the  fi>od  of  many  natkms,  who  thenoe  oV 
tnned  their  appeUationa.  The  Elsphantophagi  dwelt  in  the 
bnuicAiee  of  traea»  whsooe  they  descended  to  ohase  the  lion» 
the  leopaid,  and  the  elef^iai^  It  is  even  said  tlkat  Ethiopia 
eontaiiied  Antkropc^liagi  or  eamrihala 
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That  there  were  cities  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  magnificent  rains  which  still  exist.  It  is  well-known 
that  detaehments  of  Aiabs  gradually  increased  the  population 
of  Ethiopia ;  bat  their  miztoe  has  not  altered  the  indigenous 
xace,  of  whose  ongin  we  are  ignoiant,  beyond  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  horn  Caeh,  the  eon  of  Ham.  The 
goveniment  seems  to  have  been  always  monagdiieal,  and  was 
often  canied  on,  especially  in  later  tunes,  nnder  the  sway  of 
women,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Candaee,  as 
tiie  kings  of  Egypt  had  that  of  Phaiaob.  In  other  lespeets^ 
its  kingdoms  were  sometimes  oonsolidated  into  one^  and  some* 
times  diyided  into  many.  In  some  the  monaiehy  was  here- 
ditary, and  in  otheia  eleetiye,  or  attached  to  the  panesthood ; 
in  some  restiained  by  laws,  and  in  others  despotic  "With 
respect  to  their  religion,  nothing  certain  can  be  said ;  bat  it 
iqipeaxs  tiiat  the  gods  Egypt  and  Greece  were  worshipped 
in  Ethiopia.  It  is  certain,  howeyer,  that  idolatry  was  not 
nniversal,  bat  that  the  court  and  higher  orders  professed 
theism,  and  observed  the  Jewish  castoms.  The  Etiiiopians 
had  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  and  a  distinct  langaage  and 
letteiB,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  in  which  were  written 
their  public  acts  and  sfMsred  books. 

The  Ethiopiaus  were  natorally  hardy,  intrepid,  violent, 
generous,  fiank,  and  humane;  and  they  readily  forgave  in- 
juries,  and  were  the  lealous  partigans  of  justice^  The  early 
history  of  Ethiojl^  is  enveloped  in  such  clouds  of  fiction  and 
uncertain^,  that  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  till  the  time  of  Sobmon  (1015—975 
B.C.),  to  whom  the  queen  of  Sheba  paid  a  visit  It  is  believed 
that  this  princess  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  constant  trsditton 
reports  that  she  was  the  mother  of  an  extended  dynasty,  de- 
scendants of  Solomon,  who  continae  to  leign  in  this  eountij* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Theodore,  the  negus  or  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  it^  who  fell  at 
Magdala  at  the  close  of  the  Ethiopian  war,  boasted  of  his 
descent  from  Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  the  qaeen  of 
Sheba. 

The  connection  of  Ethiopia  with  other  nations  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Egypt  and  the  Jews.  In  the 
reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Jndah,  Zerah,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  led 
an  expedition  a^^dnst  Palestine,  and  was  defeated  at  Marshah 
in  941  B.a   Nearly  two  hundred  years  latei^  Safaaoo  or 
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Shebck,  in  719  ac,  led  an  army  into  Upper  £!gypt,  and  theie 
established  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings ;  and  in  698  B.O., 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Hezekiah  agmuft  Sennacherib  and  the  Aasyrians.  In  600 
&c  Ethiopia  waf^  invaded  by  Psammis,  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
in  524  B.C.  Cambyses  led  an  expedition  thither,  which  utterly 
fiokd  in  its  object.  Ptolemy  IIL  Eaeigetee  ledaoed  Ethiopia 
in  225  &a»  but  it  soon  leeovered  independence  under  its 
native  sovereigns.  In  the  lesgn  of  Augustus,  an  Etliiopian 
army,  under  Candace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  defeated 
by  the  Roman  general,  Petronius  (22  B.C.),  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  know  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  then  reigning  queen,  Candace,  had  gone  up  to  Jenisalem 
to  worship,  and  had  been  baptised  on  his  way  homewards  by 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  about  a.d.  34.  The  Ethiopians  were 
among  the  first  people  who  embraced  Christianity,  which, 
though  greatly  mixed  with  Judaiami  their  descendantSy  the 
Abysainianfl^  etiU  proiiasa. 
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GHAPXEB  L 

AVCIBHT  0BSECB  ^HD  THE  HEIGHBOIFBnrO  00IF1TTBIE8. 

1.  OXOGBAPHY  OF  ANCIENT  ORSfiCE. 

Bktoiib  entering  on  the  hittoiy  of  any  coimtiy,  it  is  betterto 
attempt  to  give  a  brief  but  aacdnct  e]q>laiiation  of  the  limits 
and  extent  of  tbe  oonntiy  itself,  wheiwm  it  can  be  done 
with  suffieient  deamesa  and  pfeciaioiL  It  is  the  more  need- 
lol  in  the  present  instance  tiiat  the  student  may  be  able  to 
give  a  suitable  answer  to  the  question,  What  ia  Ancient 
Greece  f '  and  point  out  its  divisions — small  component  pacts 
or  independent  states,  which  together  formed  the  countiy 
that  is  known  under  this  name. 

Ancient  Greece  is  the  souUiem  part  of  the  gnat  aoutb- 
eastem  peninsula  of  Europe.  This  peninsula  may  be  consi- 
dered as  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain-chain 
now  known  as  the  Hsemus  or  Balkan  range.  Commencing 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  this  range 
was  known  as  the  Haemus  Mountains  in  its  eastern  part, 
the  8rnmius  Mountains  in  its  centre,  .md  the  Scardus 
MounUiins  in  the  west.  At  tlie  twenty-first  degree  of  east 
longitude  these  mountains  bend  abruptly  to  the  .south,  and 
curl  westward  again  round  the  modern  lake  Okhrida.  Pro- 
ceeding duo  west  from  the  bend  that  has  been  mentioned,  we 
find,  running  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  along  the  forty- 
aecoud  parallel  of  north  longitude,  the  river  Drin,  which 
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completes  the  northeni  boundary  of  the  peninsula  in  a  line 

zonning  as  nearly  due  east  and  west  as  possible. 

The  bend  of  the  Scardus  Mountains  that  has  been  de- 
scribed as  taking  a  course  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
modern  river  Lima  nmning  from  east  to  west,  form  the 
eastern  and  soutlicru  limits  respectively  of  the  southern  part 
of  Illyricum.  Thf  mountains  to  which  allusion  has  twice 
been  made  as  nmnincj  8outln\'ard  from  the  Scardus  Moun- 
tains are  called  the  liemus  Mountains.  To  the  eastward  of 
these,  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Scomius  Moun- 
tains, hes  Pieonia,  the  niost  n'^rthern  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  between  the  river  iStrymon  and  the  Black  Sea,  tra- 
versed from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  the  Rhodope  Moun- 
tains, lay  Thrace,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  /Fgean  Sea 
and  the  Propontis,  or  modern  Sea  of  Marmara. 

A  continuation  of  the  branch  of  the  Hnemus  ran^^e,  called 
the  Bemus  Mountains,  is  found  in  the  Pindus  Mountains, 
a  range  which  sweeps  from  the  southern  bide  of  the  valley 
of  the  upper  cour^"  i^f  the  modem  Lima  in  a  crescent-like 
form  throu-::]!  the  peninsula,  or  rather  mainland  of  tho  pe- 
ninsula from  north-east  to  south-east,  untU  it  reaches  Attica, 
From  this  range,  which  forms  what  has  bi  en  aptly  called 
"  the  back-bono  of  the  peninsula,"  in  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  two  chains  branch  out,  one  to  the  north-west^ 
and  tho  other  to  tho  north-east.  Of  these,  the  former,  called 
the  Lingon  ^Mountains,  terminates  in  tho  Acroceraunian  head- 
land ;  while  the  latter,  which  forms  the  southern  watorhead 
of  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon,  ends  in  ISIuunt  Olympus, 
the  fa])led  resort  of  the  heathen  deities  of  Ancient  Greece. 
This  chain,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Camlanian  ^louu- 
tains,  forms  tho  southern  boundary  of  ^lacedouia.  On  the 
west  of  the  centml  chain  of  tho  Pindus  ^fountains  lies  Epinis, 
extending  southwanl  from  Illyricum  to  tho  Amhracian  (ndf ; 
while  on  the  east  of  it  is  Thessaly,  Iwunded  on  the  south  hj 
the  Olhrys  range,  an  oiishoot  of  the  l^indus  Mountains. 

Mount  Othrys  runs  in  a  direction  pn^tty  nearly  due  cast 
and  west  from  .Mount  Pindus  to  tlio  Maliac  Gulf,  and  tho 
continuation  of  a  line  westwanl  to  tho  Amhracian  Gulf,  will 
define  with  tolerable  clearness  the  northern  liuiits  ot  Ancient 
Greece.  Thus,  then,  to  the  south  of  this  line  wo  have  Ancient 
Greece,  of  wluch  it  will  ho  neccvssary  to  speak  in  detad 
directly,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  lirst  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
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side  by  side,  thon  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and, 
lastly,  Thrace  to  the  noith-easi  of  Macedonia.  These  coun- 
tries are  geographically  coimected  with  Ancient  Greece ;  and 
two  of  them,  first  Epirus,  and.  secondly,  ^^acedouia,  exerted  ' 
at  different  times  cousideniblu  inllucncc  over  the  entiro  pe- 
ninsula ;  while  from  the  latter  sprung  the  Gncco-Macedoiuaa 
empire,  which  was  l)uilt  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Pt-rsia. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Ancient  (Greece,  who.se  northern  limits, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Mount  Othryy,  as  far  as  natural  l)i»un- 
darics  go,  have  already  been  defined.  Tliis  famous  country, 
once  the  land  of  demi-L^ods  and  heroes,  and  now  the  smallest 
and  weakest  of  the  European  states,  consists,  physically 
speaking,  of  two  parts,  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on 
one  side,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  miniature,  and 
the  Saronic  Gulf  on  tho  other.  Of  them  the  northern  part, 
or  mainland  of  Greece,  was  usually  called  Hellas ;  while  the 
aoutibem  paxt^  which  was  almost  insular,  and  connected  with 
the  mainlaiid  only  by  the  Isthmus  <ji  Corinth,  was  distin* 
gokhed  as  the  Pelop<»mssus.  The  entire  oountiy  was 
washed  by  tiieiE|gean  fcSea  on  the  east^  the  Meditenanean  Sea 
en  the  south,  the  loniaxi  Sea  on  the  west.  In  the 
loniaa  Ses,  on  the  west  coast  of  Gieeee»  aie  the  isUmds  of 
Coicyia»  the  modem  Corfu,  Leucadia^  or  Leucas,  Ithaca^ 
GephuBlleniay  and  Zaoynthus,  which,  wiUi  some  smaller  isl^ 
fonn  the  group  known  at  the  present  time  as  the  Ionian 
•  Tfl'landff.  hi  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south,  lay  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  Crete,  a  long  and  narrow  island  of  irregular 
fasnOf  staEetching  across  the  entrance  of  the  i£gean  Sea  Hko  a 
mole  across  the  mouth  of  a  harbour.  The  .^can  Sea  itself 
was  studded  with  islands  and  island  groups.  Of  the  latter, 
the  principal  were  the  Gydades,  to  the  south-east  of  Attica, 
00  cailed  from  the  round,  compact  form  in  which  they  were 
disposed,  lying  as  it  were  within  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  comprising  An^lros,  Tenos,  Ceos,  »Syros,  Myconos, 
Delos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Melos,  Thera,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  islets.  On  the  seaboard  of  Ionia  and  Caria,  countrie  s 
of  Asia  Minor,  scattered  far  and  wide,  whence^  tlie  name,  in 
a  long  irifgular  line  from  nortli  to  south,  lay  the  Sporadcs, 
including  Saraos,  Icaria,  Patmos,  Lcros,  Cos,  lihodes,  Car- 
pathos,  &c.  Alon.cj  the  coast  of  l^hocis,  Lceotia,  and  Attica, 
provinces  of  Noitliern  Greece,  lay  the  islands  of  Euha'a, 
aimilar  in  general  form  to  Crete,  and  divided  from  the  main- 
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laDd  by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ^gean  Sea  lay  Scvros  ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
the  great  islands  of  Chiois,  Lemnos,  and  Lesbos.  The  islands 
of  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thraso,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Haloncs^us,  and  some  smaller  islands  lying  acrosis  the 
entrance  to  tho  Thermaic  Gulf,  between  The^saly  and  the 
curiously-formed  ])pniusula  of  Chalcidice,  complete  the  list  of 
the  principal  islands  in  the  iEgean  Sea. 

The  diWsions  of  Northern  Greece,  or  rather  the  indepen- 
dent states  into  which  the  mainland  of  Ancient  Greece  was 
divided,  were  as  follows : — On  the  south  side  of  the  Ambra- 
diin  Gulf^  between  the  sea  and  the  riw  Acheloiis,  was  Acar- 
aaiiiBy  leaeoLbling  very  much  an  equilateial  triangle  in  fonn. 
To  the  west  of  the  Acheloixs  was  JStolia.  Doris  was  a  litHe 
state  jammed  in  between  JEStolia  and  Loeris,  and  situated  hi 
inland.  Locris  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  tho 
Mialiae  Guli^  and  was  divided  from  ^tolia  by  the  Evenua. 
The  people  in  the  south  of  Locris  were  distinguished  as  Loeri 
OsolflBy  tiiose  in  the  north  and  centre  as  Locri  Epicnemidiiy 
and  those  in  the  east»  on  the  borders  of  the  Euripus,  as  Loeri 
Opuntii.  To  the  east  of  the  oountryof  the  Locri  C^Ue,  and 
between  this  and  Bocotia,  lay  Phocis.  Boeotia  extended 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  Channel  of  the 
Euripus,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  forming  a  long  peninsula 
trending  southwards  fat  into  the  .^!gean  Sea,  was  Attica, 
whose  capital  was  Athens,  for  many  years  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  in  the  empire  of  Itome  as  well  as  Greece.  Then, 
to  the  south  of  B(votia  and  west  of  Attica,  came  the  little 
isthmus  stite  of  Megaris,  which  separated,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Corinth,  from  which  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus  took  its  name,  the  waters  of  the  Gotinthian  and 
Saronic  Onlfs. 

The  lytlinius  of  Corinth  forms  the  connecting  link  V)ctweon 
the  mainland  and  the  peninsula,  as  it  has  been  said  ;  but  tlio 
Corinthian  territory  principally  belongs  to  the  latter.  The 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  disposed  in  a  circle  round 
Arcadia,  which  occupi<'s  the  centre.  Next  to  Corinth,  to  th»» 
M'estward,  cornea  Sicyon,  and  from  this  little  st.at^*,  stretcliiiiL; 
along  the  suuthern  seaboard  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  comes 
Acliaia,  Due  west  of  Arciidia  is  Elis.  and  to  the  eastward 
of  it  Argolis,  forming  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  having  the 
Sai'ouic  Gulf  ou  one  aide,  and  the  Gulf  of  Ai^golis  ou  the 
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oilier.  The  sonthom  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  occupied 
bj  Measenia  on  the  west,  aad  the  powerful  state  of  Laoonia 
on  the  east^  which  is  split  into  a  fozked  fi>nn  by  the  Golf 
of  Laoonia^  thus  fonning  two  peninsnlas,  tenninating  the 
one  to  the  east^  in  the  headland  of  Malea,  and  the  one  to 
the  weai  in  the  promontoiy  of  Tanarium.  This  weetem 
peninsula  is  divided  horn  Measenia  by  the  Gulf  of  Messenia. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  states  and  oonntries  of  Gieeee  may 
be  fixed  moie  leadily  on  the  memoiy  by  lefeience  to  the 
map. 


CHAFTEB  n. 

m  lutKT  BznoET  ov  asohr  wbkm. 

2089  B.G.  to  1104  B.C. 
1.  mm  BKPinnD  osionr  of  thb  obiekb. 

The  country  which  speak  of  under  the  nam©  of  Ancient 
Greece  was  not  so  called  by  its  early  inhabitants.  It  con- 
sisted, as  it  has  been  alre^idy  explained,  of  two  parts ;  one 
continental,  and  the  other  peninsular.  The  whole  was  called 
by  the  old  Gteeks,  when  they  spoke  of  the  states  compiised 
in  it  eolleetively  under  a  single  name,  Hellas,  and  the  penin- 
sday  the  Peloponnesus,  or  "  island  of  Pelops/'  The  name 
GnE«i%  or  Greece,  was  given  to  the  country  by  the  Bomans, 
who  also  spoke  of  the  inhabitants  as  Gnecia,  or  Greeks. 
There  was  a  tribe  of  this  name  in  Epinus,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, and  it  has  been  coigectnred  that  the  Romans,  becom- 
ing acquainted,  first  with  these  Graed  on  the  forther  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  countiy."*  The 
southern  part  of  Italy  was  called  Magna  Gmcia,  or  Great 
Greece ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  name  was  given  to 
it  by  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Greek  colonisation  in  Southern 
Italy.  If  these  pioneers  were  Gned,  or  Greeks,  from  the 
Utile  tract  of  country  that  the  tribe  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  they  would  be  likely  to  call  the  new  territory  in 
which  they  were  settling  after  the  name  of  the  motherland, 
and  to  distinguish  it  as  Great,  when  they  compared  the  size 
of  the  country  over  which  they  could  roam  unchecked  with 
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the  narrow  limits  of  that  which  they  had  left ;  and  thus  the 
Romans  were  led  to  give  the  name  that  the  Greek  inliabitants 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Itahan  peninsula  applied  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption  to  the  whole  of  the  country  from 
which  the  early  Gnek  eolonistB  had  come. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  both  the  Greek  and  Balian 
peninsulas  were  Pelasgians,  and  the  ancient  Gredcs  themselves 
were  frequently  called  Pelasgl  These  were  conquered  and 
deprived  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole^  of  their  terri- 
tories by  the  Hellenea^  a  race  of  warrion  who  came  from 
HellaSy  supposed  to  be  a  district  of  Tbessaly,  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Othrys.  From  the  HeUenes,  the  country  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves  was  called  Hellas.  Swarm> 
ing  over  the  mainland  and  entering  the  peninsula,  they 
forced  back  the  Pela^gians  into  the  hilly  districts  of  the  in- 
terior, and  took  possession  of  the  whole  coast.  The  Hel- 
lenes considered  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Prome- 
theus, one  of  the  old  Titans,  the  fabled  sons  of  the  ancient 
deities,  Heaven  and  Earthy  to  use  the  equivalents  in  Knglish 
of  the  Greek  names  Ouranos  and  Grea,  or  the  Latin  names 
Coilus  and  Terra.  Prometheus  was  supposed  to  liavo  been 
the  father  of  Deucalion,  in  whose  time  mankind  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood  sent  on  the  earth  by  Jupiter,  and  who  was 
saved  from  destruction,  with  his  wife  and  cousin,  Pyrrha,  in 
a  ship  wliich  he  had  built  by  the  advice  of  his  father.  The 
fillip  rode  safely  on  the  waters  during  tlicir  continuance,  and 
when  they  began  to  subside,  it  was  stranded  on  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Parnassus.  Quitting  their  vessel,  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  made  their  way  at  last  to  the  plains  below,  and  by 
them  was  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Euroi>e  re-peopled. 

More  than  one  d«-'luge  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  them  arc  described  as  being  partial,  and  by  no  means 
universal.    Even  the  deluge  in  Deucalion's  time,  which  is 

160S  hav(!  happened  rather  more  than  liftccn  hun- 

drcd  years  btfure  the  Christian  era,  is  not  spoken 
of  as  bringing  with  it  such  complete  destruction  as 
that  which  overtook  the  earth  by  the  Hood  in  tho  days  of 
Koahy  and  which,  according  to  the  commonly  received  s^^tem 
of  chronology,  took  place  in  2348  B.C.,  or  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  befbre  the  catastrophe  fiK>m  wMch  IkfOr 
calion  esc;iped.  The  story  in  all  probability  is  merely  a  re- 
^val  of  the  tradition  of  the  Great  flood  which  swept  man- 
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kind  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Almost  enay  race  preserves 
some  dim  reminiscence  of  the  event  handed  down  from  gene- 
lation  to  genentioiiy  and  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  aigumont 
fan  the  common  origin  of  mankind  in  Koah  and  hia  sons,  as 
idatod  in  the  Bihle.  The  intxcduetaon  into  Qreek  legendaiy 
biatoiy  shows  how,  by  lapse  of  time^  the  inhabitants  of  what 
we  may  tenn  the  Gieek  peninsolay  although  they  were  d^ 
aeended  from  Japheth  and  hia  immediate  posterity,  who  hed 
been  instructed  in  the  wonhipof  the  trae  God,  had  giadnaHy 
ftUan  into  each  attar  forgeliidness  of  Him  that  they  had 
&ahioiied  fov  themselTea  new  and  false  deities,  while  faint 
zecollections  only  appeared  now  and  then  of  the  early  histoiy 
«f  their  xemote  ancestars  in  this  and  other  legends,  whose 
aooxoes  may  be  easily  traced  to  events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  use  to  point  out  hem 
that,  in  no  two  accounts  of  the;  same  event,  one  derived  from 
the  Scriptures^  and  the  uther  from  the  writings  of  profane 
historians,  is  the  parallel  so  complete,  thus  afibrding  indis- 
putable evidence  of  tlie  common  origin  of  both  narrativea. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  liave  Noah  and  his  thi-ee  sons,  and  their 
wives  escaping  by  iJivinc  instruction  from  the  impending 
flood  which  the  nni^t-r  of  the  Almighty  at  the  iViglitfuI 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  man  was  about  to  bring  on  the 
earth.  The  mode  of  escajie  is  the  ark,  a  vessel,  wliich,  at  the 
subsidence  of  ihc  walert!,  settles  on  Mount  Amrat,  and  the 
men  and  women  that  eijcajte  in  it  form  tlie  nucleus  I'rom 
which  the  world  \vas  re-peopled.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Deucalion  and  liis  wife,  Pyrrha,  escaping  tlie  "wrath  of 
Jove,  also  induced  by  the  crimes  of  man,  in  a  ship  built  by 
the  advice  of  Prometheus,  and  at  the  lessening  of  the  waters 
we  tind  the  sliip  in  which  the  [)air  were  saved,  and  who 
afterwTiixls  become  the  rcnewors  of  the  Inim m  race,  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  suniuiil  uf  ^luunl  i'a^lu^^^us.  The  cause  of 
the  flood  in  both  cases  was  the  wickednc^ss  of  man,  the  mode 
of  the  escape  was  precisely  the  same,  and  the  result  of  siilva- 
tion  from  the  doom  whicli  overtook  tho  rest  of  mankind  was 
the  ro-pcopling  of  the  world.  The  minor  points  of  difference 
are  trivial ;  sod,  indeed,  it  is  soxprising  how  modi  harmony 
there  ia  hetween  the  two  accounts,  when  it  is  oonsideied  how 
nmeh  time  had  elapsed  ainee  the  occurrence  of  the  notable 
event  that  is  told  in  hoth. 

Deucalion  ia  said  to  have  had  a  son  called  Hellen,  from 
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whom  the  Gfeeks  weie  eoUectively  called  HeUenee,  or,  si  aE 
events  such  is  the  mode  by  which  the  Greek  wiitem  attempted 
to  aeoonut  fas  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  people  at 
laige.  ]Efellen  had  thiee  sons,  Doro%  JEohia,  and  Xnttuu^ 
and  to  this  kst-named  gmndson  of  Deacalion  wm  hm  two 
hoys,  Aohaeos  and  Ion.  These  youths  and  *tiieir  mides, 
Bonis  and  .^oliis,  hecame  the  fonnden  of  the  four  principal 
tribes  into  whish  the  Greeks  were  divided — namely,  the 
Dorians,  iEolianSy  and  lonians,  who^  although  they  spoke  the 
ssme  language,  uttered  it  with  accentuations  as  di&ient  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  speech  of  Englishmen  bom 
Devonshire,  Somenetshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshiie,  and 
moveoyeTy  had  marked  points  of  difference  in  charMtff  and 
customs. 

These  trihes  or  races  came  to  occupy  different  paits  of 
Greece*  In  early  ages  the  Dorians,  though  they  subsequently 
played  a  much  more  conapionous  part  in  the  history  of  Greece^ 
were  confined  to  the  little  comer  assigned  to  Dcnris,  between 
MoBa  and  the  country  of  the  Locri.  The  ^Hans  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  esoept  Doris  and 
Attica,  and  held  possession  of  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Ithscs, 
CephaUenia,  Zacynthu^  &c,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos.  The  lonians  held  the  countiy  along  the  sooth 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Attica; 
and  the  Adueans  occupied  the  eastern  and  southern  paits  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Bemembering  that  the  Arcadians  were 
Pelasgi,  i  will  now  be  ea^  enough  to  determine  to  whkh  of 
the  four  great  tribes  of  Greece  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
states  belonged. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  SUUMABY. 

The  deluge  of  Deaealioa  and  Pyrrha,  about  B.Ci  1801 

2.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GREEK  STATES. 

Befbre  entering  further  into  the  early  history  of  Greece,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  see,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  what 
was  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  8taU\s,  and  what  were  the 
manners,  customs^  and  institutions  of  the  peofde  who  inha- 
bited them. 

like  the  United  States  of  America  or  Switzerland,  Ancient 
Greece  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  states,  but  there  the 
leeemblanoe  ends.   In  Greece  the  component  parts  were  not 
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bound  together  by  any  bond  of  federal  union  as  in  tlie 
United  States  and  Switserland.  Each  state  fonned  an  inde- 
pendent lepnUie,  firee  to  set  without  xefmnoe  to  the  othen. 
ThflXB  was  no  Federal  Council  as  in  Switmrhmd,  no  Congrcse 
and  Senate  aa  in  Ameika  to  regulate  a  system  of  pational 
govemment  for  the  members  of  the  body  politic ;  but  eack 
state  was  fiee  to  act  aa  its  people  pleased  in  its  relations  with 
its  nej^bonnand  foreign  countries.  Thsjy  might  maha  war 
and  oonduda  peace  at  will»  and  extend  their  power  and  in- 
fluence at  pleasure  by  oolonisafcion.  But  although  each  state 
poeseased  complete  sovereignty  and  fieedom  of  action,  it  must 
not  be  aupposed  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  commpn  ni^ 
tionality  among  the  Greeks.  On  the  cent  rary  this  was  strongs 
and  any  attack  ftom  without  on  any  single  state  generally 
pioYoked  an  angiy  response  from  the  nation  at  laige,  which 
bestined  itself  to  meet  the  threatened  danger,  and  elected  to 
the  oommand-in-chicf  of  the  army,  fonned  for  the  purpose 
of  contingents  from  each  state,  the  best  general  of  the  state 
that  happened  to  he  taking  the  lead  at  the  time. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  the  states  themselves  were 
divided  into  numerous  republics,  for  we  lind  even  tlio  people 
of  a  single  city,  and  the  land  immediately  surrounding  it, 
acting  independently  of  the  rest,  under  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  atate,  who  is  called  a  king,  and  who,  althou^di  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession  was  ivcni^'nised  and  carried  out 
in  most  cases,  was  expected  to  possess  either  physical  or 
mental  qualilieations,  or  both  combined,  calculated  to  render 
him  a  fitting  leader  of  those  over  whom  ho  held  nile.  Thus 
we  may  look  on  Greece  in  the  olden  times  as  a  bundle  of 
states  loosely  tied  together  by  that  bond  of  nationality  which 
led  them,  as  blood  relatives  and  descendants  from  the  common 
stock,  to  stand  by  one  another  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  time  of 
foreign  invasion,  and  to  act  together  pretty  unanimously,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
war  into  an  enemy'a  countzy  to  avenge  any  slight  or  wrong 
whiehy  to  haye  leit  unpunished^  would  hacve  left  a  stain  on 
the  honour  of  the  entire  nation.  Each  state  sgain  consisted 
of  s  number  of  independent  units  of  jurisdiction^  often 
caUed  kingdoms,  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  xeh^onship,  a 
dcgiee  closer  than  that  whidi  linked  the  states  to  one  anower, 
to  which  was  added  the  fact  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  which 
diffiaied  a  littto  fgtm  the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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In  the  little  oomnmnities  which,  as  units,  Ibnned  the 
sum  total  of  Gxeece^  the  king  was  sapieme.   He  was  assisted 

in  amngmg  matters  relating  to  the  common  weal  by  a  council 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city ;  but  his  will  was 
law,  should  his  opinion  differ  from  theirs.  The  citizens  of 
each  community  were  firee  and  independent^  and  confisted  <^ 
two  dassee;  one  which  possessed  property  and  employed 
others  to  work  on  their  lands  or  sail  tliofr  ships ;  and 
another  whose  members  were  obliged  to  work  for  wages  to 
supply  their  daily  wants.  But,  altliough  those  who  com- 
posed this  second  class  were  labourers,  they  were  free  to  work 
for  whom  ihty  plejusetl,  and  might  rise,  if  fortune  favoured 
them,  into  the  higher  cla-ss  of  owners  of  property.  They  were 
not  ]x)uud  to  do  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters  im- 
plicitly, as  the  slaves  who  weit-  taken  in  war,  but  wlio  were 
only  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  huusrholds  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  and  were  generally  treated  with  kindness  and  consi- 
deration. 

As  the  king  was  supreme  in  the  community,  so  the  father 
was  supreme  in  the  family,  and  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold yielded  implicit  obedience  to  him.  Wliile  the  men  em- 
ployed their  time  in  tilling  the  i^^round,  rearing  and  feeding 
cattle,  lidhing,  hunting,  and  making  defensive  armour  and 
weapons,  the  women  were  busy  spinning  yam  and  weaving 
cloth,  and  performing  household  work  within  doors.  It  was 
their  duty,  too,  to  wait  on  strangers,  to  prepare  the  bath  for 
Uiem,  and,  if  theie  wm  need  of  ifc^  to  supply  them  with 
clothing,  while  their  own  garments,  worn  and  sUdned  witli 
tiayel,  were  being  washed  and  mended.  Hospitality  was 
fieely  exerdsed  to  all  comers,  the  way&rer  was  freely  ad- 
mitted as  a  guest,  and  furnished  with  hed  and  board  and 
everything  that  his  neccBsitiesreq^  Savage  udtoNdooB 
in  wax^  qnick  to  take  offence  and  prone  to  revengei  the  aa- 
dent  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  kindly  maa- 
nen  and  customs  at  home,  and  to  have  been  temperste  in 
their  habits.  Men  and  women  were,  generally  ijpeakiiig; 
alike  industrious,  from  the  highest  to  tlie  low(^  in  social 
lank,  and  while  the  latter  were  distinguished  for  excmplaiy 
TOtue  and  chastity,  the  former  were  spirited  and  fasave^ 
even  to  a  Uvli,  Such  were  the  Greeks  of  the  eady 
ages. 
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3.  LEGENDS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  OLD  QBSBO& 

The  period  at  which  the  history  of  Groeoe  letiOy  com- 
mencee,  that  is  to  say,  on  which  any  dependence  may  actually 
be  placed  on  the  truth  of  the  events  that  are  rocnrdedy  seems 
to  be  the  epoch  which  is  distiDguishcd  as  the  "  lietum  of  th# 
Heraclida,"  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafteCi  This 
evpnt  li.qipened  in  1104  d.c,  and  although  we  may  regard 
with  d'julii  many  things  that  are  said  to  liave  taken  place 
subsequently  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  yet  tho  ac- 
counts of  events  said  to  have  occurred  prior  to  it  must  be 
looked  on  as  mere  legends  and  traditions,  in  which  a  few 
grains  of  truth  lay  widely  scattered  amid  the  romance  by 
which  they  are  obscured.  Thus,  in  tho  first  section  of  this 
chapter  it  has  been  shown  how  tlie  four  triljes  known  as  tho 
Dorians,  ^^Uans,  Acha}ans,  and  ionians  huld  all  Greece,  and 
this  is  just  the  single  grain  of  truth  that  can  bo  extracted 
fit)m  the  tradition  of  Deucalion,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  and  woven  in 
with  the  ffist  fading  remembrance  of  the  Noachic  flood,  wliich 
had  been  handed  clown  orally  from  generation  to  generation, 
to  account  in  some  way  for  theii  iirst  origin.  And  in  this 
light  many  things  that  arc  about  to  be  related  must  be  re- 
gajded. 

1.  The  oldest  Greek  City. — The  earhest  event  recorded  even 
in  legendary  Greek  history,  is  the  foundation  of  Sicyon,  the 
most  ancient  kingdam  of  Gfoaoe,  w]iieh  is  old  to  oqqq 
have  been  established  by  .^gialeiia*  It  waa  ]^ 
litaated  in  the  noith^eaateni  eoraer  of  tibe  Pdopon- 
neaoa^  on  the  shoie  of  what  is  now  called  the  Day  of  Cozinth* 
It  was  bounded  on  ^  west  by  the  state  of  Adbaiay  and  on 
the  east  by  the  irtfaaras  whieh  connects  the  peninsula  witii 
the  mainland.  The  oountiy  abounded  with  eoni,  inm,  di^ 
tieeBy  and  other  grains  and  frnitB,  and  contained  nch  ixoa 
mines,  .^JguJenSy.asit  has  been  said,  was  the  tot  aovezeign 
of  Sicyon,  after  whom  came  twenty-five  kings  in  suecession. 
In  1201  B.a  it  was  conquered  by  Agamemnon.  There  is  a 
curious  story  in  connection  with  Sicyon,  and  the  invention  of 
drawing,  which  may  be  given  here.  A  maiden  of  Sioyon 
was  betrothed  to  a  youth  of  her  native  city,  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  on  some  expedition.  While  sitting  together 
one  evening,  the  girl  noticed  the  shadow  of  the  profile  of  her 
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low,  which  was  tllro^yn  on  the  wall  by  the  lamp  that  lighted 
the  room.  Bidding  him  to  retain  his  position,  and,  taldng  a 
piece  of  chaxooal,  she  hastily  traced  a  line  lonnd  the  edge  of 
the  ehadow,  and  obtained  by  thiB  means  a  rough  likeness  of 
him.  This,  said  the  GredcB,  was  the  origin  of  drawing. 
The  {titnxe  hiatoiy  of  Sicyon  inll  be  given  heEeate.  (See 
page  66.) 

2.  Uranus  and  the  Titans. — Hie  foundation  of  Si^n  ia 
j^aoed  at  a  date  anterior  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  the  deities,  who  arc  numbered  in  the  Greek  mythology. 
Its  establishment  is  doubtless  duo  to  the  Pelaflgians,  the  race 
that  immediately  preceded  the  Hellenee^  or  dcsceudants  of  (he 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Hellen.    Ouranos  and  his  wife  Gea  av- 

o(%At>  rived  in  Greece  about  forty-hve  yeais  afu  r,  and  be- 
came  the  &ther  of  the  giant  Titans,  who  became  in- 
volved  in  wan  with  the  gods  of  Mount  Olympiu^ 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  These 
deities  were  invented,  in  all  probability,  by  the  Hellenes^  and 
.SQpplanted  an  earlier  set  of  gods,  of  whom  Ooranoe  and 
Gee,  and  their  son  Saturn,  or  Chronoe,  were  the  chiel  Bat 
among  the  Greeks  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  inspired  with 
all  the  passions  common  to  men,  and  the  older  deities  were 
subverted  by  Jupiter  and  his  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto, 
who  were  the  children  of  Saturn.    The  war  of  the  Titans 
against  the  gods  was  waged  in  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  the 
supremacy  of  Jupiter,  which  proved  fruitless. 

3.  Inachus  and  Danaxis. — A  long  jMRod  occurs  before  tho 
foundation  of  Aigos  by  Inachus  is  mentioned,  and  {oobably 

Ififift        sto^  of  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants 
RC  invented  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  more  than  two 

hundred  years  that  occurs  between  the  building  of 
this  city  and  Sicyon.  The  state  of  Aigos,  or  Argoli.^,  was 
situated  in  the  cast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  establishment 
of  tho  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  Inachus,  who  is  represented  as 
a  sou  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys,  deities  of  the  sea ;  but  tho 
building  of  the  city  of  Ar^'os  is  assigned  to  Argos,  the  fourth 
of  the  Inachidiu,  or  kings  descended  from  Inachus.  The 
date  of  tho  building  of  the  city  is  fixed  at  1711  B.C.  It  i» 
said  that  jSIossenia  onci"  formed  part  of  iVrgos,  but  that  it  was 
seized  by  Polycaon  in  \  ^)^yl,  who  called  it  thus  alter  his  >nfe. 
Long  before  this,  however — long  before  Aigos  itself  was  built 
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by  the  great-grandson  of  Inachus,  Ogyges  had  heen  reigning 
in  Lceotia,  and  the  deluge  of  Ogyges  had  taken  place  (1764 
B.C.).  Time  passed  on,  and  about  1500  B.C.,  fifty  years  after 
the  time  when  the  Hellenes  are  said  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  is 
Mid  to  have  landed  at  Aigos  with  hit  fifty  danghttm^  wlio 
bad  fled  with  their  frther  ton  their  native  land  beeaiteeth^ 
were  avene  to  marrying  the  fifty  aons  of  their  undo  .^gyptus, 
who  was  king  of  the  oonntry  that  bore  hia  name.  Danans, 
in  1475  B.O.,  deposed  Gelanor,  king  of  Aigos^  and  took  poa> 
aeenon  of  his  throne.  The  report  of  his  snocess  reaoLed 
^Bfffptf  and  the  fifty  Eigyptian  princes  sailed  to  Gfesee  m 
qnest  of  their  oonsins.  Arriviog  then^  the  nnptiak  wm 
celebrated,  but  Danans  ftaring  an  old  prophecy  that  he  woold 
fall  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  ordered  his  dan^iters 
to  murder  their  husbands.  All  obeyed  him  except  Ilypenn- 
nestra,  who  spared  the  life  of  her  husband  I.ynceus.  Danaus 
died  about  1425  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law. 
Another  stoiy  says  that  Danaus  quitted  Egypt  in  order  to 
ayoid  being  present  at  the  mairiage  of  his  daughters  with  ' 
their  cousins — a  connection  which  was  considered  by  him  to 
be  unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  he  arrived  was 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Greece,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  use  of  pumps.  Most  probably  the 
simple  truth  is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  of  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  quitted  his  na- 
tivn  country  and  emigrated  to  Greece,  where  he  taught  his 
new  friends  many  useful  things^  and  was  doubtless  regarded 
by  them  as  a  benefactor. 

4.  Pdops  and  his  Descendants. — After  tlie  death  of  Lynceus, 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  divided  between  the  brothers  Acri- 
sius  and  Pratus,  and  Perseus,  the  grandson  of  Acrisius,  is  said 
to  have  founded  Mycenas  about  1313  B.C.  The  building  of 
this  city  is  also  attributed,  and  with  more  reason,  to  Pelops,  a 
wealthy  prince  of  Plirygia  in  Asia  Minor,  who  emigrated  to 
Greece  and  obtained  sniprcniacyoverapartof  Argos.  Thoterrible 
crime-s  tliatwere  committed  bytlie  descendanteof  Pelopsformed 
favourite  subjects  with  tlie  old  Greek  tragedians.  Pelops  mar- 
ried Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  itlnomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
and  had  by  her  a  numerous  family,  among  whom  were 
Atrcus  and  Thyestes.  By  the  persuasion  of  their  mother, 
they  murdered  their  haIf-biother|  Chrysippus,  his  father's  fa- 
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TOimte^  aady  bemg  suspected  of  the  came,  wm  buuBhed  hj 
Pttops.  Thiify  x^ied  to  Aigoe,  whore  Atreos  mamed  iEiope, 
the  dao^iter  of  EmyBtheiiSy  Idng  of  Aigos,  who  had  married 
a  slater  of  Atieiia.  On  the  death  of  ^OTstheus  AtreuB  eao- 
eeeded  him  m  the  throne.  The  aona  of  Atieaa  were  Ag^ 
mtmrtivn  and  Meiielaii8,  hut  some  authoritiee  aasert  that  they 
were  hia  gnndacma^  beUig  the  children  of  his  son  Pliatheneai 
Menelaus  married  the  bcMtntifiil  Helen,  who  became  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war  (seepage  18);  and  Agamemnon  married 
ClytemnestiSi  and  became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  foioeB  engaged  in  this  expedition.  On  his  return  he 
was  murdered  by  his  wife,  at  the  instigation  of  her  paramour 
.^^^thos,  in  1 183  p.o.  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son 
Orestes,  who  slew  his  mother  and  the  man — a  kinsman,  too 
— who  had  counselled  the  murder  and  usurped  his  father's 
throne. 

5.  Hercules  mid  the  Hcraclidcr. — In  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Eurj'stheus,  whoso  name  has  recently  been 
nioutione^l,  was  reij^ning  at  Argos,  and  br  ing  r)ldor  than  Her- 
cules by  a  few  weeks,  ho  excrr  i.-cd  mastery  over  him  for  some 
years,  in  obedience  to  the  ordi-ns  <>f  Jupiter,  who  had  decreed 
that  which  ever  of  the  two  happened  to  be  the  younger 
should  servo  the  fldor.  It  happened  that  Eiirystheus  w;is 
bom  first,  and  thus  gained  authority  over  tlic  liimuus  Greek 
hero  and  demigoil,  who  became  tlic  Greek  type  of  manly  de- 
velopment and  muscular  strength.  Ilercides  was  the  reputed 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  king  of 
Thebes,  the  Greeks  tmnsferring  his  paternity  from  his  actual 
father  to  the  chief  of  the  gods,  a^j  it  seemed  includible  to  them 
that  such  a  hero  could  bo  the  son  of  a  simple  mortal.  The 
feats  performed  by  Hercules  at  the  bidilinL;  of  Eurystht'us 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  are  comm-  nly  known  as  his 
twelve  labours.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  was 
the  destruction  of  the  iXemean  lion  and  the  Lemasan  hydra, 
or  water-snake,  tiie  deansi&g  of  the  stables  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis,  by  turning  a  river  throng  them^  the  aoquisition  of  some 
cf  the  golden  fruit  that  grew  in  the  gardeos  of  the  Hesperides^ 
and  the  bringing  to  earth  of  Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  realms  of  Pluto.  He  mamed 
33eianiBira,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Hyllua^  and  whose 
jealousy  cauaed  hia  death,  which  ia  auppoaed  to  have  occurred 
aboot  1210  B.a   After  this,  Eurystheus  showed  such  bitter 
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hostility  to  Hyllus  and  the  otlicr  childron  of  Hercules,  who 
^  were  many  in  number,  that  they  wore  forced  to  leave  the 
Peloponnesus  and  retreat  into  Attica.  There  they  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Thescii.^,  who  was  at  tliat  time  reigning 
over  that  part  of  the  country,  and  recoiving  assistance  from 
bim,  Hyllus  and  his  brotliere  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
Eurystheus  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus,  and  his  do- 
minions becani*'  the  possessions  of  the  Heraclida;  by  right  of 
conquest.  Their  victory  was  followed  by  a  po.stilon(;e,  which, 
it  was  declared  by  an  oracle  which  they  consulted  to  ascertain 
its  cause,  was  sent  by  the  gods  because  they  had  returned  to 
the  Peloponnesus  too  ciuickly.  They  must  not  attempt  to 
come  back  thither,  it  said,  until  the  third  harvefit  had  been 
leaped.  By  this  ms  meant  the  death  of  the  third  genen^ 
tion  fitom,  and  inoluding  Hyllus,  bnt  the  HeiaelMtt^ 
pxeted  it  litetallyy  and  after  tiie  third  stimmer,  imtU  wbkh 
tlisf  nmaiiied  peaeeably  in  Attica,  they  made  aaothar  deB> 
cent  on  Argos.  Atraaa  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  having 
Moeptod  the  challenge  of  Hijihu  to  meeb  him  in  mxi^  com* 
bi^  be  fought  wiA  him  and  killed  him,  and  the  HeiadidA 
4gnn  qnitted  the  pemnank.  The  anbjngation  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiie  was  finalfy  aehieved  bj  Anstodemns,  Temenns,  and 
Gnepbontefl^  the  gieat-giaadcluldraii  of  Hyllos,  as  will  be  ez> 
phoiMd  moxe  folly  pieaently  (see  page  80)  in  1104  &a 
The  inrnion  and  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnesos  at  this 
period  was  aoeomplished  by  the  Doriane^  who  migrated  south- 
waid,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  had  invented  the  whole  stoty  in 
after  years  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  sabetantiality  to  their 
claims  on  thd  country  they  had  conquered.  They  had,  in 
&et^  if  all  that  was  said  about  Hercules  and  his  descendants 
were  true,  merely  asserted  their  right  by  force  of  aims  to 
what  was  really  their  own  by  virtue  of  a  previous  conquest, 
which  they  had  been  pieveilbed  ^comeigoying  hitherto  by  the 
•    will  of  the  gods. 

6.  Cecrops  in  Atii^n. — It  appears  that  the  early  Greeks 
benefitted  considenibly  by  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  emi- 
grants fi'om  eastern  countries,  and  notably  from  E,%'\'pt.  Da- 
naujs,  coming  from  this  count ly,  had  doubtless  taught  them 
many  useful  mechanical  contrivances,  and  Pelops,  from  I*hry- 
gia,  had  given  an  impetus  to  agricultun^,  internal  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  building  art,  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
wealth  that  he  brought  with  him.    The  Pclopoimesus  was 
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the  field  of  their  exertions,  but  parts  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece  were  also  impiOYed  by  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of 
foreignen,  and  among  these  was  Attica  and  Boeotia.  In 
Attica  Gecropay  an  Ilgyptian,  is  said  to  have  taken 
IRRIR  ^  reddence  about  sixty  years  before  Da- 
xooo  jj^^g  entered  Greece.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
rude  and  unpolished,  and  scattered  about  the 
eonntry  in  isolated  huts.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tiim  and  the  ieligion<^  worship  of  Egypt,  instituting  the  cul- 
tme  of  Athene  or  Minerva,  a  deity  which  is  said  to  resemble 
in  Her  attributes  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith,  and  taught  the 
people  agrieultiue.  Be  also  brought  them  together,  or  at  all 
events  a  great  number  of  them,  into  twelve  viUagea  in  the  im- 
mediate neigbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Athens  now  stands^ 
and  to  these  hamlets  he  gave  the  collective  name  of  Atheun. 
He  died  after  a  long  and  useful  reign  of  fifty  years,  aat  waa 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  assigned  for  the  arrival  of 
Cecrops  in  Attica,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Hellenes.  The  Pelasgians  were  altogether  an 
inferior  race  to  the  new  comers,  and  although  they  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  into  th(^  highlands  of  Arcadia  from  the 
mainland  and  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  lower  classes  remained  on  the  soil 
which  the  Hellenes  conquered!,  and  that  the  improvements 
that  the  new  comers  introduced  into  the  internal  organis:\tion 
of  the  district  led  to  the  story  of  Cecrops  and  the  beuetlt  that 
resulted  to  the.  country  from  his  coniinc^. 

7.  Cadmus  in  B'^ntia. — Soon  after  Cecrops  settled  in  Africa, 
an  emigrant  fiom  Plioenicia,  Cadmus  by  name,  established 
himsi'lf  in  T>a^otia.    To  him  is  attributed  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  writing  into  Greece.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
IfiKA   I^hoeniciaus  were  in  advance  of  the  inliabitants  of 
XuOU  ^j^^,  woilil  in  its  earlv  days  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion,  and  had  invented  a  series  of  written  charac- 
ters by  which  vocal  sounds  could  be  expressed.    It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  some  wanderer  from  his  native  country, 
in  search  of  better  fortunes  in  another  laud,  should  have 
furnished  the  Greeks,  as  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  done,  with 
so  important  an  aitl  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
story  of  Cadnuis,  as  told  by  the  old  Greek  writei's.  is  ro- 
mantic enough.     Ho  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  king  of 
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the  eontiiinit  of  Europe  is  fimelfbUy  asid  to  be  mifld. 
Jupiter,  under  the  ibim  <f£  a  milk-wmfte  boll,  decked  iritli 
gariands  of  flowen^  liad  inqdied  Eun^  with  a  wiah  to 
moimi  on  bis  snowy  back,  and  bad  Htm  swam  aoma  tbo 
Boaporaa  "With  bety  fuui  eanied  ber  Into  Eozope.  Thefilihei^ 
distzeaaed  at  ihe  loes  of  bia  daoghtar,  oideied  Gadnras  to  go 
in  aeandi  of  bar,  and  never  letam  nnlaaa  be  eoold  find  hoc 
and  bring  ber  back  with  him.  His  qoeai  waa  finutleaa,  and 
he  was  led  by  tiie  oracle  of  Apollo  to  aefcde  in  Boeotia,  where 
be  underwent  many  trials  befine  be  was  permitted  to  aettte 
there  in  peace.  On  looking  once  more  at  Cadmus,  Cecropa, 
DananSy  and  Pelopa,  we  find  that  the  first  taught  science,  the 
second  agricnltnre,  and  the  third  mechanical  while  ihe  fourth^ 
by  a  proper  dissemination  of  his  wealth,  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  industry  of  man,  and  the  culture  of  all  the  useful  arte. 
The  Greeks  were  a  highly  imaginative  xaee,  fond  of  clothing 
everything,  however  prosaic  it  may  appear,  when  viewed 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  in  the  rainbow- tinted  garments  of 
poetry  and  romance.  It  is  just  possible,  then,  that  the  men 
we  have  just  named  were  merely  types  in  the  guise  of  men  of 
learning,  a^^riculture,  mechanical  skill,  and  riches  ris^htly 
applied,  and  as  the  origin  of  these  matters,  as  far  as  Greece 
was  concerned,  was  involved  in  mystery,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  fond  of  attributing  a  beginuiii;,'  to  everything,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  chose  this  plan  of  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  literature,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  science  in  their 
cniintry,  and  showing  how  much  the  right  use  of  wealth 
would  benefit  any  community.  The  student  must  not  assume 
tiiat  this  was  actually  so ;  the  idea  has  been  oll'ered  as  a  sug- 
gestion, which,  after  all,  may  possibly  not  be  very  far  off  the 
mark. 

8.  The  Argo  and  iJie  Argonauts. — Following  the  same  train 
of  thought,  the  story  of  the  good  ship  Argo  and  the  Argonauts, 
OT  sailors  of  the  Argo  that  formed  her  crew,  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fanciful  exposition  of  maritime  enterprise,  adven* 
ture,  and  discovery,  audita  wondeiAil  reaulta.   The  ^oqo 
Argo,  according  to  the  statementa  of  moat  aatbosa,  fT^ 
waa  the  first  ampever  built  in  Greece,  and  waacoor 
Btrufted  lisr  the  recoveiy  of  the  golden  fleece.   Th»  valuable 
tteeoe  bad  fonned  the  akin  of  a  winged  ram,  on  Whose  back 
Phryxna  and  Helle,  the  children  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thobeo^ 
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and  bis  second  wife,  Nephele,  escaped  frcm  tin  plots  can* 
tihred  against  their  life  by  Ino,  whom  Alhaxnas  hod  divorced 
to  mazry  Nephele*  In  eroaamg  the  HeUespont,  Helle  fell  off 
and  was  drowned,  and  gave  her  name  to  tlie  piece  ci  water  in 
iiiiick  she  met  her  death.  Phryxna,  however,  anivad  in 
safety  at  Colchis,  and  offered  up  the  ram  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Mars.  He  maixied  Chalciope,  <iie  danghtet  of  MQtea,  king 
of  Colchis,  but  was  murdered  by  his  covetous  £ather-in-law» 
who  hankered  after  the  golden  fleece.  About  this  time 
,^on,  king  of  Thessaly,  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Felias, 
in  order  to  obtain  tlie  kingdom,  and  when  i^lson's  son,  Jason, 
sought  from  his  uncle  Pelias  the  restitution  of  the  crown,  tho 
usurper  said  he  would  resign  it  in  his  favour  wheu  he  brought 
home  the  golden  llecce.  On  this  Jason  built  the  Argo,  and 
collected  a  erew,  which  consisted  of  tho  most  notable  heroes 
of  the  day  in  Greece,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that 
Hercules  was  one  of  the  number.  Theseus,  the  celebrated 
Athenian  hero,  whoso  achicvemeuts  were  i^eeoud  only  to  those 
of  Hercules  in  point  of  importance,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  actual  founder  of  the  state  of  Attica,  by  uniting  the 
twelve  villages  founded  by  Cecrops  into  a  single  state,  was 
among  them,  and  .^'Esculapius,  subsequently  the  Greek  god  of 
tho  healing  art.  Ly  tho  aid  of  i\Iedea,  the  daughter  of 
iEetcs,  who  wa:s  an  enchantro&>,  Jason  obtained  possession  of 
the  fleece,  and  sailed  homewards  with  it,  taking  iledea  with 
him  as  his  wife.  Her  brother,  Absyrtus,  tried  to  stop  the 
fugitives,  but  was  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Jason.  After 
a  numher  of  adveDtuies^  similar  to  tiiosa  which  aie  told  in 
tiia  .Anhiaii  Nights,  amd  hooks  of  a  like  chaiaoteK;  the  Ar- 
gooauts  reached  Thessaly  in  safety.  After  living  many  yean 
with  Medea  in  peiftct  happiness,  Jsson  fbxsook  her  fo 
Glance,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Corinth,  in  which  countij 
thev  took  up  their  residence  after  leaving  Thessaly.  Medea^ 
maddened  with  jealoosy,  murdeied  her  children  hefoxe  the 
eyes  of  her  hnshimd,  who  wandered  ahotxt  in  an  nnsetlled 
and  melancholy  state  until  he  was  cmslied  to  death  hy  one  ol 
the  timbers  of  the  ship  Aigo,  which  £b11  on  his  head  aa  h» 
was  sleeping  by  the  vessel's  ^e. 

9.  ITie  Trojan  War.— The  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is  told 
110^  at  length  in  the  Iliad  of  the  blind  Greek  poet  Homers 
^        wliile  the  story  oif  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  king  ; 
^'^  of  Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  Crzeek  piincesi  thai  look 
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a  leading  part  in  it,  is  given  in  its  sequel,  the  Odyssey.  We 
aie  now  approaching  dosely  to  the  verge  of  reliable  Greek 
Inatoiy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  war  took  place  between 
tiie  Gieeks  and  tlie  inhalntante  of  the  T^oad,  in  the  norths 
weetem  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  although  tbe  cause  towhioh  it 
ii  ascribed  nuiy  be  fictitious,  whfle  most  of  the  events  and 
epieodee  described  in  ihe  Qiad  mM  be  so.  At  this  time 
rasm  was  kmg  of  Troy,  and  among  his  chfldren  was  a  beau- 
tSM  boy,  called  Bnis,  who  was  bnragfat  up  as  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida.  A  dispute  had  ooonxied  between  Juno,  Minerfa, 
and  Venus,  with  regard  to  good  lool»,  each  daiining  svpe- 
xlority  over  the  others  in  this  respect,  and  when  tlie  matter 
was  referred  to  Paris,  ho  decided  in  finrour  of  Yenus,  who 
ptomised  him  as  his  wife  tho  most  beautifhl  woman  in  the 
world.  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Led%  was  consideied  by 
every  one  to  have  the  best  claim  to  pre-endnenee  for  personal  . 
beauty  at  this  period,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  prince  in 
Chmece  who  had  not  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand  betbre  her 
marriage  to  Menclaus,  king  of  Si)arta.  When  this  event 
took  place,  the  Greek  princes  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  avenge  any  attempt  to  deprive  ^fenelaus  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife  ;  and  when  Paris  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, and  accompany  him  to  Troy,  all  the  Greeks  rose  in 
arms  to  punish  him  for  his  perfidy.  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Argos,  and  brother  of  Mcnelaus,  was  elected  connnander-in- 
chief  of  the  united  Greek  troops,  to  which  contingents  were 
famished  ^^y  the  wise  and  cunning  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  the  in- 
vincible and  invulnemblo  Achilles  of  Thessaly,  ihv  agf^l 
Kestor  of  Pylos,  and  a  hundred  other  contemporary  Greek 
princes  and  chiefs.  After  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
the  war  languished  for  nine  years,  and  in  the  tenth  year  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  the 
possession  of  a  slave  that  had  been  taken  in  war,  and  the 
former  refused  to  fight  any  longer  with  his  comrades  against 
Troy.  On  the  den.th  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  however, 
Achilles  took  the  field  once  more,  and  Hector,  the  famous 
champion  of  the  Trojans,  fell  a  victim  to  prowess.  Yet 
the  siege  of  the  wellnlefended  city  seemed  no  nearer  than  he- 
foie,  and  at  last  recourse  was  had  to  stratagem  to  bring  ahout 
a  leeult  that  all  the  valour  of  Greece  had  hitherto  £adled  to 
aooomplish.  The  Greeks  announced  to  the  l^jans  that  they 
neie  about  to  give  up  the  war  and  leave  the  country,  and 
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aflked  penmnum  to  send  into  the  cify  a  hof^  trnden  hon^ 
tliat  msj  had  vowed  to  piesent  ae  an  offmsg  to  IGnery^ 
Glad  to  get  nd  of  the  en^y,  that  had  thieatened  their  dtf 
ao  long  with  deatniction,  and  anziooa  to  propitiate  the  deput- 
ing foe,  the  Tiojana  admitted  the  hone  within  the  walk 
Within  ita  wooden  aidee  were  hidden  the  flower  of  the  Gieek 
warriors,  fully  aimed,  and  when  night  came  on,  and  the 
Th>jans  alcpt,  oreroome  with  feasting  and  xeveiiy,  they 
stealthily  quitted  their  lurking-place,  and  awarmingdown  the 
1^  of  tiie  fital  image,  unbolted  the  flatee»  and  threw  them 
open  to  their  expectant  companions,  who  soon  set  the  dty  on 
l-toA  fire,  and  began  the  work  of  spoil  and  slaughter.  Few 
B.C  ^  Trojana  to  see  the  morning  dawn  oTar 

the  expiring  embers  of  the  doomed  city,  bni  among 
these  was  .^eaa^  who,  after  numerous  adventures,  u  siid  to 
have  found  a  new  home  in  Italy.  There  were  not  many  ol 
the  Greek  chieb  who  effected  a  speedy  return  to  their  native 
oountiy,  or  enjoyed  a  peaceful  existence  after  their  return. 
Ulysaee,  aooording  to  Homer^  was  ten  yeai»  in  getting  back  to 
Ithaca;  and  Agiunemnon,  on  arriving  at  Aigoe,  was  niiu> 
deied,  aa  it  haa  been  related,  by  his  fiuthless  wite  and  her 
paramour,  ^Igisthus.   This  is  the  last  of  the  portions  of 
Greek  l^endary  history  that  it  is  necessary  to  relate,  and  in 
introducing  them  it  has  been  aougbt  to  show  what  the  Greeka 
regarded  as  the  early  history  of  their  nation,  and  how  they 
sought  to  embellish  it  with  marveb  suggested  by  their  exube- 
rant fancy,  rather  than  to  place  it  before  the  student  as 
records  of  events  that  veritably  and  indubitably  took  place  aa 
leUted. 

4.  THE  NATIONAL  FESTIVALS  OP  OLD  GREECE. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
excellence  in  mental  intellect^  muscular  strength  and  aetivity, 

and  physical  beauty,  and  were  quick  to  recognise  merit  in  any 
form.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  earliest  ages  they  assigned 
pre  eminence  in  the  little  commonwealths  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed  to  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  become  the 
leaders  of  their  fellows ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  this  readiness 
to  recognise  intcllcctiial  superiority,  as  well  as  physical  excel- 
lence, had  much  to  do  with  tlie  transformation  of  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  monarchies  tliat  first  existed  among  tliem  into  the 
democi'acies  of  a  later  date.   The  Greek  states  and  communi- 
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'ties  were  never  monaichies  in  otur  sense  of  the  woidtbat  wm 
always  lepablics,  in  which  the  helm  of  govanunent  was 

always  entrusted  to  him  who  was  best  fitted  to  grasp  it»  and 
T7ho  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king.  Later  on,  as  we 
shall  see,  when  some  of  these  kings,  who  exercised  after  all 
bnt  a  yeiy  limited  species  of  monaichy,  sought  to  strengthen 
their  position,  and  extend  their  power  for  the  sake  of  penonal 
aggrandisement^  the  Teiy  semblance  of  kingship  was  done 
away  with  ;  and  supreme  power  in  the  state  was  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  large,  who  appointed  officers  to 
form  the  executive,  and  deprived  them  of  office  at  pleasure. 

It  was  a  settled  maxim  with  the  Greeks  that  the  best  man 
should  ever  hold  the  lirst  place,  and  this  was  carried  out  in 
every  department  of  human  life — **  in  arms,  in  arts,  and 
song."  Beauty  and  vigour,  sensual  and  intellectual,  in  man 
or  woman,  was  regarded  with  marked  admiration  and  respect, 
and  their  artists,  especially  the  sculptors,  noting  the  outward 
signs  of  form  and  feature  that  betokened,  or  were  supposed  to 
betoken,  great  mental  power  in  either  sex,  grace  and  elegance 
of  form  and  beauty  of  face  in  woman,  and  muscular  develop- 
ment in  man,  sought  to  transfer  them  even  to  exaggeration  to 
the  images  of  their  gods,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  inspired 
with  all  the  passions  that  are  found  in  the  heart  of  men.  So 
highly  was  excellence  in  art  of  any  kind  esteemed,  that 
national  festivals  were  instituted  and  held  at  stated  intervals, 
at  which  not  only  did  the  youth  of  Greece  compete  for 
prizes  in  trials  of  skill  and  strength,  hut  lyric  poets  and 
tragedians  vied  with  each  other  in  mental  exercises  of  a  higher 
oidflr.  These  great  nationsl  meetings  were,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  establishment,  tiie  Olympic,  Isthmiaiiy 
Pythian,  and  Nemean  Games,  ^ere  was  another  festival 
irhich  demands  brief  notice,  although  it  was  not  a  national 
one— the  Ftoathenaean  Games,  which  were  pecnliar  to  Athena^ 
and  confined  to  the  people  of  Attica.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  games  served  as  a  model  for  the  others,  as,  ao> 
^eording  to  onr  reeeived  system  of  chronology,  they  were  the 
first  that  weie  institnted. 

L  The  PanatheMBan  Oames.  —  These  were  festlTals  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of  Athens.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Erechtheos,  the  sixth  king  of  Athens, 
from  Cecrops,  about  1495,  b.c.,  and  were  then  called  the 
Atiieoaon  Games :  but  after  their  leTival,  aboat  1234  B.O., 
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by  Tke9e.tig,  yrho  inoozponted  the  twelve  villages,  or  tribes^  of 
the  Athenim  into  one  city,  they  leoeived  the  name  of  the 
Panathansa.  Of  this  festival  there  weie  two  kinds,  the 
Greater  Panathensea,  kept  every  fifth  year,  in  the  month 
Heeatomhfeonf  which  anawers  to  our  Jvij ;  and  the  Leeeer 
PanathenflB%  which  were  observed  annnally  in  the  moiith 
Thatgelion,  which  oonesponds  to  onr  May.  In  Ihe  leaser 
festivals,  aa  they  were  conducted  at  a  later  period,  theie  were 
thre(3  games,  conducted  by  prcsidenta  chosen  ono  firom  each 
of  the  Athenian  tribes,  and  who  continiied  four  yean  in 
ofTico.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  were  racee  with 
torches^  in  which  men  contended  on  foot  ainl  on  horseback. 
The  same  was  also  exhiliitcd  at  the  greater  festivalB.  The 
second  contest  consisted  of  a  competition  in  games  involving 
bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  the  third,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  Pericles,  a  trial  of  skill  in  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments. In  the  course  of  the  festival  a  representation  of 
a  sea  light  was  given  at  SuniunL  There  was  also  a  dance 
perl'ormL'd  by  boys  dressed  in  armour,  in  commemoration  of 
th(;  share  of  i\Iinerva  in  the  victory  of  the  gocfs  over  the 
Titaus,  and  tlio  celebration  concludeil  witli  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  of  oxen,  of  which  one  was  contiil)utcd  by  each 
tribe  ;  and  a  public  entertainment  to  the  citizens,  in  which 
the  llesh  of  the  oxen  thus  4?acriliced  to  ^linerva  was  eaten. 
The  conquerors  in  the  games  were  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of 
oil  and  a  crown  of  olive,  taken  from  the  trees  that  grew  in 
the  groves  of  Acadcnius,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva. 
During  the  celebration  cvt  ly  one  was  obliged  to  attire  them- 
selves in  white  garments.  In  the  greater  festivals  the  same 
ritt'^  and  ceremonies  were  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity 
and  magnificence;  and  these  were  also  distinguished  by  a 
great  procession,  in  which  the  pcplm^  or  white  robe  of 
Minerva,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  achievements  of  her- 
self and  the  other  heatlien  deities,  was  carried  about  the 
city,  and  finally  placed  on  her  statue,  in  the  Acropolis,  or  cita> 
del  of  Athens,  the  statue,  after  being  adorned  in  this  manner, 
being  laid  on  a  conch  strewn  with  floweis. 

%,  The  Olymjm  Oanm. — ^These  celebiated  gamee  aie  said 
to  have  xeceived  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  wheie  they 
were  observed,  or  firom  Jupiter  Olympiusi  to  whom  they  wera 
dedicated.  Olympia  was  a  town  of  EliSi  in  the  PeloponnesoBy 
where  Jnpiter  had  a  temple  and  a  eelebnfted  atatae,  fifty 
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cubits  in  hei^t»  which  inras  zeekoned  ooe  of  the  amm.  iroo^ 
dars  of  the  world.  The  games,  according  to  some  ^rTit6nl^ 
were  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans^ 
and  were  Hrst  observed  by  the  piiests  of  Jupiter  called  tho 
IdfliDactyii,  in  1153  &0.y  while  others  assert,  with  better 
reason  probably,  that  they  wue  fint  establisheil  by  Hercules 
after  a  -victory  obtained  over  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  in  1223 
B.C.  After  their  lirst  celebration  they  were  neglected,  end 
fell  into  desuetude,  until  their  revival  at  Elis  by 
Iphilus  ;  but  even  thon  tliey  were  not  observed 
with  regularity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  * 
when  Corfxbns,  who  liad  ol)tained  a  signal  victory  tmti 
over  other  competitors,  caused  them  to  Ik^  observed 
once  in  every  i'uur  years,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
conimenceracnt  of  every  period  of  four  years.  Tlieso  periods 
Were  called  Olympiads,  and  the  occuncnce  of  notable  events 
was  computed  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  neighbouring 
nations,  by  them.  Thus  an  event  which  happened  in  776 
B.C.,  such  as  tlie  celebration  of  tlicse  games,  would  be  said  by 
the  Greeks  to  have;  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  so  on.  The  first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad 
was  772  B.C.,  the  fourth  and  l  ist  year  (>f  tlio  lirst  Ol^Tnpiad 
having  been  773  b.c.  ;  the  lii-st  year  of  tlu;  tliird  Olympiad 
was  768  B.C.,  while  tho  fourth  began  in  764  b.c,  the  fifth  in 
760  B.C.,  the  tenth  in  740  b.c.,  &c.,  &c.*  The  care  and 
saperintendenco  of  the  games  were  entrusted  to  the  people  of 
EUe,  till  tiiey  were  excluded  by  the  men  o£  PIbb,  after  tiie 
deetcdetioii  of  their  city,  364  &a  The  celebntion  of  the 
gam«fi  within  their  territory  conferred  on  them  peculiir  pmi* 
leges,  amongst  which  was  immoniiy  from  war.  At  first  no 
women  were  permitted  to  appear  among  the  spectatofSy  boft  in 
later  timee  they  not  only  witnesMd  the  eonteetBi  hnt  appeand 
among  the  competiton  in  the  arena.   The  preparatiane  fat 

*  To  ascertain  in  what  Oljuipiad  any  event  happened,  bcforo 
Christ  after  the  year  776  n.c.,  subtract  the  date  b.c.  from  77G,  and 
divide  by  4,  and  the  result  will  show  the  number  of  the  Olympiad  In 
wldeh  H  took  place.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  will  be  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  while  the  remainders,  1,  2,  and  3,  will  indi- 
cate the  gecond,  third,  and  fourth  j'cars  of  the  Olvmpiad .  Thus,  to 
find  in  what  ^ear  ol  what  Olympiad  l^ome  was  built,  subtract  7i>3 
horn  776,  which  giTes  23.  BivioB  23  b v  4,  which  ^ivea  a  remit  of 
1^  witii  e  ranaiiuTcr  of  :\  Homo,  ttierotore,  was  bailt  in  tke  Itet  or 
tenth  year  of  the  fifth  Olympiad. 
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these  festivals  were  veiy  gn^at.  No  person  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  h'sts  if  he  had  not  exercised  himself  at  the  public 
gymnasium  in  Elia  during  the  year  preceding  the  celebration 
of  the  games.  No  unfair  dealing  was  allowed,  and  whoso- 
ever attempted  to  bribe  his  adversary  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  fme.  No  criminals,  nor  sueli  as  were  connected  with 
persons  guilty  of  impiety,  or  any  heinous  crime,  were  sutlered 
to  present  themselves  as  combatants ;  and  even  the  father  of 
the  aspirant  for  Olympic  honours,  and  his  relatives,  were 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artiiice 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of  their  friend. 
The  combatants  were  ranged  in  pairs  by  lots,  for  wrestling, 
boxing,  and  similar  contests,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus,  or  quoit,  were  ahso 
exhibited,  these  five  kinds  of  athletic  sports  forming  wliat 
was  called  the  pentathlon^  or  five  labours  of  the  ring.  De- 
sides  these,  there  were  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  also  com- 
petitions in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  only 
reward  accorded  to  the  conqaerots  was  a  crovm  or  garland  of 
oliye;  but  the  poie^  ihoogh  being  of  no  intrinaio  viliie^ 
taiidAd  to  stimnlate  courage  and  TirtuOy  and  was  more  tbe 
aoQXoe  of  great  honour  than  piuea  of  the  greatest  Taloe  could 
be.  The  atataes  of  the  eonqueme,  called  OlympionicflBy  were 
erected  at  Olympia  in  the  aacied  wood  cf  Jupiter.  Their  re- 
turn home  was  similar  to  that  of  a  general  who  had  been 
aaccossftd  in  war :  they  weie  enthroned  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  hotaee^  and  were  evezywheie  received  with  shouts  of 
appbuue.  Instead  of  being  admitted  to  their  native  city 
tfanm^  the  gatea,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  di^  walli^ 
through  which  they  enteied.  As  these  Olympia  were  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  national  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they  drew 
so  many  people  together,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Greece^ 
but  also  from  the  neighbouring  country  and  islands.  The 
computation  by  Olympiads  is  supposed  to  have  been  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  304th,  in  440  a.d. 

3.  The  Isthmian  Games. — ^This  festival  was  a  sacred  one 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  games  that  were  celebrated  during 
its  continuance  took  their  name  from  the  Isthnms  of  Corinth, 
where  they  were  observed.  They  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  first  place  about  HOG  b.c.  by  Sisyphus  in  honour 
of  Melicerta,  a  son  of  Athanias  and  ino.    Athamas  attemx>Uid 
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to  murder  his  child,  on  which  hi.s  niotlicr  clasped  him  in  her 
anna  and  sprang  with  him  into  the  sea,  where  the  pair  were 
changed  hy  Neptune  into  sea  deities.  Another  account  says 
that  the  body  of  Melicerta  was  cast  on  shore,  and  the  games 
were  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at  tlie  performance  of  his 
funeral  rites.  After  a  few  years,  during  which  they  were  ob- 
served with  regularity,  they  were  dropped  until  1236  b.o., 
when  they  were  re-instituted  by  Theseus  with  great  magni- 
ficence in  honour  of  the  sea  god  Neptune.  These  games 
were  observed,  like  the  Olympian  games,  every  fifth  year,  or 
at  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  four  years  each,  and  were  held 
80  sacred  and  inviolable  that  even  a  public  calamity  was  not 
permitted  to  hinder  the  celebration.  Even  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  146  b.c, 
tbej  were  observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  people 
of  Sicyon  were  entnzifced  with  the  prepaxaAion  aiid  iapenn!- 
tandence^  which  had  hitherto  heen  caiiied  out  by  the  Coxin- 
IhianB.  The  combats  and  athletic  sports  exhibited  at  thesa 
gunea  were  aiiiiilar  to  those  of  the  Olympian  games ;  bat  in- 
stead of  a  down  of  olive,  the  victors  received  a  garland  of 
pme  leaves,  for  which  a  chaplet  of  fiuied  panlsy  was  aftw- 
wuda  sabstitated.  The  (>>rinthtans  were  aooistomed  to 
ndcon  1^  Isthmisds,  as  the  Greeks  gftasially  xeooided  events 
•eeordiiig  to  the  Olympiads. 

4.  The  FffOUan  Chmea. — These  were  celebmted  in  honour 
of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  were  instituted, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  Apollo  himself,  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they  received 
their  name ;  although  others  assert  that  they  were  first  esta- 
blished in  1263  B.C.  by  Agamemnon,  or  Dioinedes,,  or  by  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  who  met  near  Delphi,  and 
at  whose  meetings  matters  were  settled  in  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  country,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  tribes  and  states.  This  council,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of 
social  parliament  or  assembly  consisting  of  deputies  from  tlie 
communities,  who  consented  to  be  bound  by  common  rules 
for  mutual  defence  and  assistance.  The  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated  at  first  only  once  in  nine  years,  but  subsequently 
at  periods  of  four  yeiirs  e^ich,  in  the  second  year  of  each 
Olympiad.  Prizes  were  given,  consisting  of  garlands  of  palm 
or  beech  for  superiority  in  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot  racing, 
running,  and  thix>wing  the  quoit ;  but  at  first  it  was  a  musical 
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coatentioD,  in  which  the  competitcns  aaag  to  mvaic  on  Hii 
luucp  songs  descriptiye  of  Apollo's  encounter  vith  the  serpent 
Pythian.  Dances  were  also  introduced^  and  it  appears  to 
have  heen  a  great  sacred  fiestlTal  in  honour  of  Apollo  at  first,  ' 
to  which  games  of  hodily  strength  and  skill  were  subsequently 
added. 

5.  The  Nmean  Games. — Nemea  was  a  town  (d  Aigps, 
situated  about  midway  between  deonsa  and  PhlioB,  in  the 

vicinity  of  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  while  yet  a  youth,  killed 
the  famous  demean  lion,  which  infested  the  neiglibourhood 
and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  perpi'tiuil  alarm.  The  games 
were  at  first  instituted  in  honour  of  Arohemoms^  the  in^EUit 
son  of  Lycuigos  and  Eurydico,  the  king  and  queen  of  Nemea, 
whose  nui8c,Hypsipyle,  had  laid  him  on  a  tuft  of  parsley, 
when  compelled  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Ai^os,  to  show  him  a 
fountain  at  which  he  and  his  followers  imglit  quench  their 
thirst.  WHiou  Hypsipyle  returned  she  found  the  child  dead, 
having  boon  poisoned  by  tho  venomous  bite  of  a  sorj)ent. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  always  fond  of  caning  back  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  origin  of  every  tiling,  and  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  games  were  instituted  by  the  man  whoso  deeds 
gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  Hercules  in  honour  of  somo 
achievement  at  or  near  N«'niea.  It  was  said  that  the  skin  of 
the  beast  was  impervious  to  any  arrow,  ami  its  skull  so  thick 
that  no  blow  from  tlie  club  of  Hercules  had  any  eif<  ct  on  it, 
and  that  Hf^n  ules  was  obliged  to  throw  down  his  weapons 
and  strangle  the  lion.  The  Argives,  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  people  of  Cleon^e  took  ii  in  turns  to  pr-'sidu  at  th(;  cele- 
bration of  these  games.  The  contests  exlnbiled  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  wliicli  were  introduced  at  the  other 
great  games  of  Greece,  and  the  rewards  consisted,  first  of  all, 
of  chaplets  of  olive,  and  then  of  garlands  of  Irtish  paisley. 
The  games  were  celebrated  hknnidly  on  the  first  and  thini 
year  of  every  Olympiad  in  the  montii  Fanemna,  whidb  cor- 
lesponds  to  our  August.  The  Aigives  computed  time  by 
Nemead%  or  periods  of  two  years.  To  give  colour  to  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  their  original  institution  to  the  death 
of  Archemorus,  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  at  mtf 
meeting  in  his  honour,  and  the  judges  who  presided  at  the 
festival  and  presented  the  prises  to  the  comhatanfcB^  'wm 
clad  in  garments  which  were  used  to  denote  mftnwiing  among 
the  Qreeks. 
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As  the  events  and  institutions  which  have  been  noticed  in 
ailBB  ehapter  could  not  be  described  in  duo  chronological 
cfde^  it  iiM  been  MSMidieiied  better  to  deler  the  summary  to 
tiie  oondoflioii  of  fhe  diapter,  instead  of  bveaking  it  up  into 
pcntiomi  at  tlie€iid  of  eaiii  aeoticm. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
7B0X  m  BBIIIS  or  THE  H£EACLID£  TO  TH£  COLOHIZA. 

mm  or  abia  xoroi. 

1104  B.a  to  1044  &c. 

1.  MOVEMENTS  AND  MlOBATiONii  OF  THE  GREEK  TBIBES. 

Bdori  piooeediBg  foiiher  it  will  be  convenient  to  oonsider 
what  ftota  we  axe  leaUy  acquainted  with  respectiiig  the  his- 
tory of  Gxeeoey  when  it  la  ^Tested  of  the  tMe  and  romance 
of  the  legends  and  traditions  which  have  been  related.  It  is 
simply  this.  About  1700  &o.,  the  Pelasgi,  a  race  that  appean 
to  have  inhabited  the  Italian  and  Greek  peninsolaa  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  the  world's  history,  were  in  posses* 
aion  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  Pelopoinu  sus^  as  it 
was  sabsequently  called.  About  1550  the  Peisflgi  weze 
dispossessed  by  the  Hellenes,  a  warrior  race  who  came  from 
the  southern  borders  of  Thessaly  or  Epirus,  and  compelled  to 
zetreat  to  the  highlands  of  Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelo- 
poiinosns.  The  Ilollenes  were  divided  into  four  sections  or 
tribes,  distinguished  by  difference  of  dialects,  as  it  has  been 
already  explained.  These  four  tribes  were  called  Dorians, 
.^Eoliaus,  Achaans,  and  loniaiis.  The  Dorians  occupied  the 
country  wliich  afterwards  became  the  little  state  of  Doris, 
while  the  ^Eolians  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northern  Greece 
to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  the  exception  of 
Attica.  This  peninsula,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  occupied  by  the  lonians,  while  the  Achaans 
held  the  south  and  east.  The  western  part,  afterwards  the 
*  etates  of  Elis  and  Messina,  and  the  islands  now  called  the 
loiiiiin  ifiknds,  were  hdd  by  the  .3£olian&    The  territory  of 
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cf  Goriiiih  to  the  eztramtj  of  the 
AdmoiB  hfH  GooiiUl 

B  k  ei^poeed  tha  the  period  Mweeii  ISOa  &a  aad  1100 
&a  was  a  time  of  tnnation  and  iefohitio&  among  the  Gxeeik 
eommnnities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  a  state  of  disorder 
pcmdled  which  was  followed  by  considerable  poHtical,  and 
poMibly  aooial  changes.  The  relative  positions  and  territorial 
poassaiiODa  of  the  tribes  were  wholly  altered,  and  the  altei»* 
tions  were  such  as  ladnoed  emigration,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent to  Asia  Minor  on  the  easti  tad  Italy  on  the  west.  The 
states  of  Greece,  as  shown  in  the  map  Aucient  Greece,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  in  existence  at  this  period,  but 
the  mainland  and  Peloponnesus  were  divided  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  described.    In  ^ 
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fact,  supposing  the  annexed 
diagram  to  show  as  fairly  as 
can  be  done  by  a  few  straight 
lines,  an  approximation  to  the 
general  shape  of  Northern 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  disposition  of  the  four  of  ooBimPH. 
great  tribes  of  the  Hellenes, 
was  pretty  nearly  as  shown 
therein.  It  vrill  be  found  use- 
ful, too,  in  tracing  the  changes 
of  territorial  position  that  took 
place  at  the  epoch  which  is 
known  as  the  return  of  the 
Hcraclida\  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  Athens,  Corinth,  My- 
cens,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  the 
principal  kingdoms  of  the 
Achseans,  and  Fylos,  the 
most  impottttit  kuiodom  of 
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the  iBolisiiSi  aier  also  shown  in  it 

We  now  some  to  the  Dorian  inTSsion  of  tbe  Pdopomiesiis, 
▼liidiy  whenever  it  maj  haTO  been  eommenosd^  UQ^ 
was oonsQnaiiBted  abont  the  dose  of  the  twelfUi  no 
oentory  befose  Christ   Leaving  the  limited  tract  of 
land  in  the  north  that  they  oocopied,  they  pushed  on  to  the 
eonth,  as  the  Hellenes  had  done  before  them,  and  established 
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themselves  in  the  country  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  had  been  held  so  long  by  the  Achreans.  Their 
leaders  were  Temenus,  Cre=!phontes,  and  Aristodcmus,  who 
doubtless  chose  to  assort  their  descent  fiom  Hercules,  in  order 
to  give  themselves  importauce  in  the  eyes  ol  their  followers 
and  the  conquered  race.    Tho  story  ^'oes  that  tho  Dorians 
lent  them  assistance  in  return  lor  ])enetits  previously  received 
from  Hercules.    Whether  or  not  tlii-s  were  the  truth,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.    Tradition  declares  that  it  was  so,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  rej)uted  descendants  of  Hercules  wero 
merely,  as  it  has  been  assumed,  the  leaders  of  the  Dorians  in 
their  raid  on  the  south.    It  was  eminently  successful.  Tisa- 
menes,  the  gi'andson  of  Agamemnon,  who  reigned  at  Argos, 
was  defeated,  and  tho  country  of  the  Achaians  was  assigned  to 
Temenus  and  the  j>()ns  of  Aristodcmus,  who  had  died  on  the 
way,  the  former  taking  Argos,  and  the  latter  Sparta.  Messene 
was  wrested  from  the  i-Eolians  of  the  Poloponncvsus,  and  given 
to  Cresphuntes,  who  also  took  possession  of  Pylos.  The 
northern  part  of  tho  yEolian  territory  in  the  Peloponnesus 
was  given  to  Oxylus,  an  /Etolian  chief  who  had  accompanied 
the  Dorians  with  liis  followers,  and  most  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, soon  amalgamated  with  their  kinsmen  of  ilLtoha,  w  ho 
were  also  ^rEoIians.    Corinth  was  conquered  by  Aletcs,  another 
of  the  so  styled  Heraclid;e,  about  1074  r.c.    Thus  we  find 
the  whole  of  the  eastern,  western,  and  soutliern  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  lying  round  Arcadia  like  a  crescent,  ti-ansferred 
from  the  Achopans  and  -^lians  to  the  Dorians.    Tho  prin- 
cipal kingdoms  in  this  wave-washed  crescent  were  that  under 
Oxylus,  and  Messene,  Sparta,  and  Argos.    What  were  the 
limits  of  these  kingdoms  it  is  impossible  to  determine.    It  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  coincide  with  tiie  boundaries  of  Elis, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis,  which  were  hxed  at  a  later 
date,  but  it  is  possible  that  Uxylus  ruled  at  Elis,  and  that  the 
four  cities  thus  enumciated  took  tho  lead  in  eonfe<leracies  of 
communities  whoso  extent  approxim;ili  d  to  those  of  the  more 
modern  states  whicli  have  just  been  named.  • 

When  a  country  is  concjuered,  tho  poorer  classes,  or  rather 
those  oi  tho  poorer  classes  wlio  are  entirely  dependent  out  hdr 
labour  for  support,  must  suljmit  to  their  now  masters  and 
toil  for  subsistence  as  heretoioie,  but  those  who  have  escaped 
the  sword,  and  have  been  able  to  save  any  kind  of  portable 
wealth  from  h^^iix^^  appropriated  by  liie  mvai'vic,  wjIi  iuivo 
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their  native  land  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  It  was  so  with 
the  Achaanw,  who  hurried  northwards  and  forced  the  lonians, 
who  occupi'  d  tho  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Coiinth,  to 
yield  thek  territory  to  them.  This  narrow  strip  subsequently 
was  called  Achaia,  from  its  new  possessors.  The  lonianBy 
compelled  to  submit  in  their  turn  to  the  cruel  fortune,  or  mis- 
fortune of  war  and  foreign  invasion,  rclrcated  througli  the 
isthmus  and  sought  a  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica. 
The  usual  results  of  large  additions  to  the  p(ipulation  of  a 
coiLQlry  hmited  in  extent,  ensued.  Over-crowiling  produced 
scarcity  of  food,  and  scarcity  of  food  compelled  recourse  to 
emigmtiun  to  lands  and  islands  beyond  the  sea.  Th(5  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  from 
Crete,  northwards,  to  tlie  coast  of  Thrace,  were  tho  nearest, 
and  towards  these  the  tide  of  emigration  naturally  set.  The 
overplus  of  the  Ionian  population  of  Attica  accordingly  sailed 
due  east,  and  alter  planting  colonies  on  many  of  the  group  of 
islands  known  as  the  Cyclados,  took  possession  of  the  coast  of 
Lydia  from  the  mouth  of  the  liermus  in  the  north,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ^luiander  on  the  south.  They  occupied  the  country 
to  a  depth  varyin^^  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  inland,  and 
tirak  poflseiaM)!!  of  the  laige  aod  fertile  ieiands  of  Chioe  and 
Samoa.  To  theee  and  to  the  aea-coast  thit  iiiey  had  tlraa 
appropnatedy  they  gave  the  name  of  lonia^ 

The  AchflBanSy  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Aigoe  and 
Sparta  and  other  dtiea  of  that  distDcty  did'sol  find  ibB 
eonntiy  of  which  they  had  disposeeased  the  loniiiiii  of  the 
west  aofficiently  large  for  then^  and  many  of  them  were  oon^ 
peUed  to  aeek  a  reatlng-plaoe  ekewheie.  Some  of  them  went 
noithwards  to  Bpaoti%  where  a  Thesa^ian  tiibe^  called  BoM^ 
tiana,  had  settled  aoon  alter  the  Dorians  had  invaded  tte 
loponnflsaa,  diiviog  oat  the  former  inliabitants,  who,  as  in- 
deed were  their  aucccssors,  were  of  ^lian  origin^  When 
the  Achceans  came  to  Ikieotia,  they  found  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  settling  theiie^  and  joiniBg  a  party  of  tlio  old  inhabit 
tanta  and  the  new  comers,  they  sailed  to  the  east,  as  the 
lonians  did  some  years  after,  and  after  colonizing  Lesbos, 
they  took  possession  of  tho  sea-coast  of  Asia  Mnor  from  the 
Gulf  of  Adramittium  in  ^^lysia,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Her- 
mus  in  Lydia,  aud  founding  several  cities,  which  formed  • 
coafodecacy^  for  paiposes  oi'  mataal  aaaiatance  and  defeneg^ 
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called  their  new  country  -^olia,  possibly  because  the  bulk  of 
the  Rettlers  were  of  iEoIian  origin. 

The  sonth-weatom  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  contiguous 
islands  of  Oo0|  Bhodssiaiid  othan  of  the  Spoiades,  were  colo- 
nized by  bands  of  adventaien  composed  of  AduBUU  and  Bo- 
xiansy  nndeir  Dorian  chieftains.  They  foonded  HalieamaaBiur 
and  other  cities  on  the  ialands  and  coasts  of  Caria,  which, 
from  being  aix  in  number^  were  called  the  Dorian  Hexapolis, 
or  HezapoJia  of  Garia.  Crete  was  cdlomsed  1^  Dorians  and 
Adhnans,  and  an  impetus  having  been  giv«n  to  emigration 
and  ooloniation,  other  bands  sailed  westward  and  established 
settlements  in  Sicily  and  on  the  remoter  shores  of  Gaid  and 
Spain,  to  some  of  whichy  sach  as  Sidly,  a  separate  notioe  wiU 
be  accorded. 

in  writing  the  history  of  a  country  that  is  composed  of 
many  independent  states,  loosely  knit  together  by  a  mere 
bond  of  common  origin  and  language,  and  religious  belief  and 
worship,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  on  a  plan  that  may  describe  fairly 
the  TOOSsitudes  of  each  and  every  state,  and  yet  afford  a  clear 
and  succinct  history  of  the  country  at  laqge.  Among  a  num- 
ber of  states  forming  parts  of  a  common  country,  there  will 
always  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  over  the  whole  among 
those  which  happen  to  be  most  powerful ;  and  the  history  of 
the  country,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  will  be  the  history 
of  those  states  which  take  the  lead  in  general  politics,  throw- 
ing the  minor  states  entirely  into  the  background.  Ancient 
Greece  somewhat  resembled  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  with  this  exception,  that  while  in  Britain,  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  made  his  autliority  absolute  over  the  rest  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom,  no  Greek  state  absolutely  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  thorough  ascendancy  over  the  rest  as  to  assert 
dominion  over  the  whole  country.  The  most  satisfactory  plan 
appears  to  be  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  separate  history  of  each 
state,  first  of  those  on  the  mainland,  and  then  of  those  on  tho 
Peloponnesus,  Athens  and  Sparta  excepted,  of  which  only  tho 
early  history  need  be  given  separately,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
a  fuller  description  of  those  events  which  enabled  Greece  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Persia,  and  brought  it  in  subjection  to,  or 
under  the  control  of,  Epirus,  Macedonia  and  Bome— an  ao- 
count  which  Tirtnally  embraces  the  history  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  leading  state  of  Greecei  By  this  means  we  shall 
obtain  a  spedal  and  distinct  account  of  each  minor  state  ftom 
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its  earliest  records  to  the  time  when  individuality  of  action  was 
no  longer  possiljie,  and  the  whole  country  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  a  lyore  detailed  general  account  of  the  national 
history  of  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  nation  at  largo 
against  foreign  aggression,  the  internecine  (quarrels  that  raged 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  lor  supremacy  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  comparative  insignificance  into  which  the  south- 
ern states  sank  und<.*r  the  brighter  glory  lirst  of  Epirus,  and 
then  of  Macedonia,  and  lastly  the  untoward  events  thut 
bronght  the  country  under  the  donuniou  of  Home. 

OHRONOLOOIOAL  SUmf  ART. 


Thf  i:rreat  Dorian  inva- 
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CHAriEIi  IV. 
TBE  mXWB  07  THE  QBSOAir  XAXVLAID. 

1566  B.a  to  510  fi.a 

Exclusive  of  the  larger  and  more  important  districts  of 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  which  were  to  all  intents 
and  purpubOij  Greek  states,  though  not  included  in  Ancient 
Greece,  the  states  of  the  Grecian  mainland,  of  whose  history 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  outline  in  tlie  present  chapter, 
were,  being  taken  in  due  order  of  succearion  from  Borth-west 
to  south-east,  Acaamania,  .^Itolia,  Dons,  Lociis — or  the  couotrj 
ofthetbiee  tribes  of  tbeLocri— Fhocis,  Boeotia,  Megaris,  and 
Attica.  Of  the  last-named,  the  detula  of  the  early  and  legen- 
dary hiatoxy  will  only  be  given  for  reasons  already  stated. 

1.  ACAjSITAMU. 

Acamania  was  one  of  the  most  unin^portant  of  the  Greek 
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states.   Ifc  18  said  to  bore  deuTed  its  name  £NmAcsniaB|t^ 
son  of  Alcmson,  whose  &ther^  AmphiaiauSy*  was  one  of  the 
Aigonauts,  and  perished  in  the  expedition  of  the  seven  cap- 
tains against  Thebes*   It  oocapied  the  most  Vesterly  part  or 
the  mainland,  and  was  sepaiated  &om  .^tolia,  whidi  lay  on 
the  west^  1^  the  liver  Achelons.   It  was  chiefly  funons  for 
its  breed  of  hones,  and  was  inhabited  at  an  eady  period  bj 
tribes  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  respect  to  ciTilistttioii, 
among  whom  were  the  Leleges^  CuieteSy  &c   Thievish  and 
pimticaly  they  Hved  chiefly  by  rapine  and  pbinder.  The 
Achaans  are  said  to  have  formed  some  settlements  on  the 
coast,  possibly  after  their  expnlsion  ftom  the  eouthem  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Peloponnesiis  by  the  Dorians ;  and  the 
Ckxrinthians  are  reported  to  have  done  the  same  about  650 
B.O.  It  was  a  free  state,  and  the  people  lived  in  little  villagea 
which  were  nnited  in  a  confederscy,  the  aflairs  of  which  were 
managed  by  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  delegates  sent 
from  each  town,  and  presided  over  by  a  prsBtor.   Each  town 
had  its  own  magistrates  and  officers  of  justice.   Little  is  heard 
of  the  Acamaniana  in  the  general  lust<ny  cf  Greece  until  the 
j^o-     Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  supported  the  Am- 
philochians,  who  had  beendriven  from  Argos  Amphi- 
lochium,  a  town  o  f  Epims,  by  the  Ambraciots^  and,*itt 
conjunction  with  the  people  whose  cause  they  had  esponsed» 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  aid  against  the  victors,  who  were 
the  people  of  Ambracia,  a  to^m  on  the  Ambracian  Gal£  The 
Athenians  defeated  the  Ambraciots,  who,  in  their  turn,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Spartans,  then  at  war  with  Athens.  Victory, 
however,  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Acarnanians  and  their 
.  og    ^lies  in  every  enconnter,  and  at  last  peace  was  coo- 
eluded  between  Aeamania  and  Ambiacia  for  a  him* 
dred  years.    The  next  time  that  AcamaTiia  appears 
prominently  is  in  391  b.c.,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  compelled  to  sub- 
mit  to  him.    At  a  later  period,  when  Philip  IL  d 
Macedon  was  threatening  the  liberties  of  Greece,  tho 
Acsmanians  ranged  themselves  on  his  side^  and  wars  nhantifmd 

*  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a  full  accouut  of  every  Greek 
hm  of  Antiquity  that  is  mentloiiea  in  theie  pa^es,  and  teacher*  i&d 
learners  are  referred  for  fuller  details  to  Lempn^'s  "Classical  Die- 
tionary/*  andlh:.  William  Smith's  **I>ictiionMy  ol  Gieekand  Ron«ft 
Biography." 
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by  HbB  AihwiiftiiB,  who  sent  an  dzpedition  i^gaiart  th«m. 

From  243  B.O.  to  239  B.o.y  tlie  AcamamaBS  vere  engaged  in 
a  desultory  war  with  the  ^liana,  who  took  poeseesion  of  a 
considerable  part  of  their  tenitory,  and  oeded  it  to  Philip  V. 
of  Maccflon,  about  217  B.C.,  in  order  to  put  aa  end  to  the 
"  Social  War."  Subsequently,  when  Philip  V.  was 
at  variance  with  Rome,  the  Acarnanfens  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  Lucius  Flaminius,  the  brother 
of  Titus  Flaminius,  to  whom,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  en- 
trust od,  undertook  to  engage  them  to  espouse  the  interests  of 
the  Itomans,  and  thus  to  deprive  Philip  of  his  most  faithful 
allies.  AccordLngly,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Leucas, 
the  capital  of  Acamania,  where  the  principal  men  of  the  na- 
tion, after  wann  di>:pntp55,  drew  up  tho  plan  of  a  confederacy 
with  tlie  Iiomans  ;  but  the  people  being  violently  prcposses.-^cd 
against  them,  openly  protested  that  they  would  not  enter  into 
any  engagement  prejudicial  to  Philip's  interests. 

Lucius,  who  in  the  commencement  of  the  tumidt  had  re- 
tired from  Leucas,  resolved  to  reduce  the  Acarnanians  by 
force,  and,  having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  he  set  sail 
from  Corc}Ta  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.    Tho  inhabitants 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  defended  the  place  with  such 
resolution  that  the  Konians  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
attacks.    At  length,  some  Italian  exiles  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  introduced  a  large  force  of  Pomans, 
who  surrounded  tho  Acarnanians,  and  put  to  the  sword  such 
as  refused  to  submit.    The  reduction  of  tho  chief  -q- 
city  so  terrified  the  whole  nation  that  they  deserted  ^ 
Philip  and  submitted  to  the  Komans,  who  left  them 
in  possession  of  their  own  laws  till  the  destniction  of  Corinth, 
when  Acamania  became  part  of  the  Boman  provinoe  of  Aehaia 
(B.a  146). 
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3.  JBIOLU. 

This  state  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  /Etolns,  a 
son  of  Endymion,  king  of  Elis.  Having  accideutally  killed 
a  son  of  riioroneiis  of  Argos,  ho  quitted -the  Peloponnesus, 
and  settled  in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
^Etolia  was  situated  between  Acarnania  on  the  west,  and  Doris 
and  Locris  on  the  east.  The  inhabitants  were  a  stout  and 
"Warlike  people,  who  were  seldom  at  peace  with  their  nei;4ii- 
bours,  and  signalised  themselves  by  irruptions  into  the  nei^^h- 
bouring  states.  They  never,  however,  obtained  any  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  Greece  until  the  formation  of  the 
political  confederacy,  called  the  i£toliaii  League,  and  Heeren 
says  that  **  renowned  as  are  the  names  of  their  earliest  heroes, 
iBtolaSy  Penensy  Meleagcr,  Diomed,  the  nation  has  no  plaoe 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  flourishing  times  of  Greece. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Oxylus,  an  .^itolian  chi«(  ao- 
oompanied  the  Heradida  in  their  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
1104  gained  possession  of  Elis.   After  this 

B  a  ^  heard  of  iBtolia  for  about  six  hundred 

and  fifty  yeaxs^  and  then  it  is  spoken  of  as  taking 
part  with  Sparta  against  Athens,  with  which  state  Sparta  was 
then  at  war  (455  ac).  It  gave  its  name  to  the  .^tolian 
League,  a  confederation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trtice  the 
origin,  although  it  is  said  that  it  was  formed  as  early  as  914 
B.O.    At  all  events,  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tho 

qno    Great,  and  probably  took  its  rise  in  the  time  of  his 

^^J^  father,  Philip  II.  of  Iklaceilon.  When  the  Mao^ 
donian  monarch  showed  a  disposition  to  assert  so* 
premacy  over  Greece,  the  states  of  the  ^Etolian  League  joined 
the  confoderntion  of  the  Greek  states,  and  embarked  in  the 
contest  known  as  the  Limian  war.  In  the  year  after  (322 
B.C.)  the  Greeks  ware  defeated  at  Cranuon,  and  the  great  cou- 
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fedcracy  of  all  the  Greek  states  was  dissolved,  and  the  Mace- 
donian generals,  Cmterus  and  An  ti  pat  or,  carried  the  war  into 
^tolia,  but,  after  gaining;  a  f  'W  advantages,  found  tlieinselves 
obliged  to  retire.  The  war  between  the  Acarnaniaus  and  the 
/Etolians,  and  its  results,  has  been  already  related, 
The  states  of  the  /Etolian  Lcamie  took  an  activ(! 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded 
Greece.  In  220  b.c.  the  "  Social  War"  coniiaenced  between 
the  .'Etolian  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Acba-an  League 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  following  5'ear  Philip  V.  of  Maccdon, 
who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Achceans,  invaded  iEtolia.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  ^tolians  had  entered  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, laid  waste  Messenia,  and  defeated  the  Adueana  at 
the  hottle  of  Caphjie,  bat  the  appeaiance  of  Philip  within 
the  hoideiB  of  their  own  eonntij  gave  a  complete  change  to 
the  state  of  aflain.  TheHnum,  wheie  the  rancetolicon,  or 
great  oonncxl  of  the  confederate  states,  assembled  every 
antonm^  was  taken  and  bomt,  and  the  JStoliaas  sonendeted 
a  part  crfAcamania  that  they  had  taken,  and  thus  porchased 
peace  (217  ex.).  The  peace,  however,  was  not  permanent; 
another  rapture  soon  ensued,  and  the  .ffiolians  and  Fyrrhna 
were  again  defeated  by  the  Macedonians  in  ^e  batde  of 

The  iEtolians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  soifered 
themiselves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 

the  Romans  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them    o-i  -i 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.    This  ultimately  led  to 
an  invasion  of  ^tolia  by  Philip  six  years  later, 
when  Theimnni  was  again  taken  and  saclrcd,  and  the  ^tolians 
were  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Philip  upon  his  own 
terms.    In  200  b.c.  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Philip  was 
defeated,  three  years  later,  by  the  Romans  and  iEtolians,  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephal;p.    At  this  juncture,  when  the 
/"Etolians  hoped  that  the  Komans  would  assist  thiiin  in  prose- 
cuting the  warjuntil  they  .should  liave  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  Macedon,  they  found  themselves  deceived  and  deserted 
by  their  faithless  allies,  viho,  thinking  it  more  to  their  interest 
to  make  peace  than  to  continue  the  war,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed 
the  iEtolians. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  and  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded,  the  i£tolians  proposed  that  Anti- 
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oohns,  king  of  Syzia,  should  be  called  into  Europe  to  restoie 
192  which  was  oppiessed  by  the  Bomans,  to  its 

ancient  liberty.  This  was  done  accordingly^  and 
Antiochus  anived  in  Greece  with  an  anny  of 
10,000  foot,  500  horse,  and  six  elephants.  His  exertions, 
however,  did  not  equal  the  hopea  of  the  alliea.  He  forgot, 
during  many  valuable  months,  Borne,  Greece,  and  Syria,  and 
passed  hia  time  in  the  cwnpany  of  a  very  young  wife,  wlmm 
ho  had  married  at  an  age  already  far  beyond  maturity.  At 
length  Antiochus  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  llio  Romans,  who  drove  him  froin  post  to  post,  and 
after  defeating  him  with  great  loss  at  XhounopylflB,  obliged 
him  to  embark  his  troops. 

The  /Etolians  being  thus  abandoned  by  the  king  of  Syria, 
took  refiigo  in  tlicir  cities,  wliich  they  defended  with  ^^'oat 
1d1     vigour  and  resolulion.    They  endeavoured  to  obtain 
^      an  acconnnudation  with  Eome,  wliitlier  they  sent 
ambassadors ;  but  the  scnat(;  i)ropo?t  d  an  alterna- 
tr7e  that  they  should  either  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Romans, 
or'paythe  republic  a  thousand  talents,  and  neither  make  peace 
nor  commence  war  without  the  approbation  of  R'»me.  The 
^'EtoHans  did  not  possess  so  much  money,  and  if  they  sub- 
mitted implicitly  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  they  were  per- 
suaded that  Rome  would  not  be  content  with  that  wliich  they 
were  willing  to  grant. 

The  Romans,  therefore,  took  Lamia  and  othor  places,  and 
commenced  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  which  was  the  last  strong- 
-QQ  hold  of  the  iEtolian  republic.  This  city  resisted 
for  a  long  time  all  the  stratagems  and  machines 
which  the  Bomans  empbyeda^oiinst  it.  At  length 
the  whole  natioa  of  the  ^toliana  was  oUiged  to  eabmit,  give 
up  all  priBoneza  and  deserters,  pay  a  heavy  fine,  deliver  forty 
hostages  at  the  choice  of  the  victors,  and,  in  fine,  yield  to  all 
the  most  humiliating  and  oppressive  conditions  which  could 
be  imposed  upon  a  conquered  and  enaUved  people.  The 
^tolian  League  was  finally  dissolved  in  167  &c.,  when  the 
Boman  party  roee  and  msasacred  the  chief  of  ihB  patriots^ 
who  were  initiating  measures  for  throwing  off  the  Boman 
yoke.  The  ^Etoluma  then  xemained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
slavery  till  the  destruction  of  the  Achsean  League,  when  they 
followed  the  destinies  of  the  other  Greek  states. 
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9»  SOBIB. 


Tho  little  state  of  Doris,  wliicli  penetratod  like  a  wedj^o 
between  ^EtvJia  and  Locris,  and  towards  the  north  se])a- 
lated  these  states  which  had  been  contLriuinous  from  tho 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Coiinth,  is  famous  only  for  being 
the  spot  from  wlikh  inaed  the  Donan  race,  which  subdued 
the  gnater  part  of  the  Felopouneaiia,  and  changed  the  aspect 
of  afiaixa  in  Greece  in  1104  b.0.   ^e  mother  of  many  great 
atatea  and  cdoniefl,  it  never  loae  into  importance  itself.  The 
coimtiy  abounded  with  qiaeioaa  and  iartile  pilahiB^  and  the 
4dr  was  mild  and  aalobiioiia.  Though  the  Domna  inhabited 
4t  distnct  that  was  for  the  moat  part  moantainona^  tiiej  were 
not  aa  vnfjti  aa  moontaineen  usually  are,  hnt  w«e  a  poUahed 
lace^  fiom  which  sprang  many  good  oniloiay  P<Mt>»  ttiid  nuunh 
cians.   The  country  gave  its  name  to  the  Bone  dialeo^  the 
Doric  music,  and  the  Doric  order  of  architeoture.  War 
broke  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  aa 
between  the  Dorians  and  Thebans,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victonoua;  and  in  458  b.c.  a  quarrel  ensued  with  the 
Phodana  who  assaulted  and  took  most  of  the  Dorian  towns. 
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4.  LOOMS. 


Thr  country  of  the  Locrians  wa-s  divided  into  tvro  parts  by 
tbe  intervention  of  Phocis.  I'art  of  it  lay  to  the  westward, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corintli,  between  ^tolia 
on  the  west  and  PhociB  on  the  east,  and  part  to  the  eastward, 
having  Thessaly  on  the  north,  and  Phocis  and  La'utia  on  tho 
east  and  south.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  divided 
into  three  tribes,  of  which  tho  Locri  Ozoku,  also  called  Ki)i- 
zephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  from  their  geographical  po^iLiuu, 
inhabited  tho  western  part,  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and 
Locri  Opuntii  the  eastern  part.  The  Locri  Epicnemidii,  who 
oocapied  the  noxthem  part  of  Eastern  Locris,  have  the  Gulf 
of  ludea  on  the  east,  and  Mount  MUl  on  the  north,  weie  ao 
called  from  Mount  Cnemia^  whieh  lay  mthin  the  liinits  of 
their  temtoiy.  They  aloneof  aU  the  Locri  had  the  priTilege 
of  aendmg  repxeaentatLTea  to  the  Council  of  the  Amphiefyona. 
The  Locri  Opuntii,  who  inhahited  the  southern  past  of  tho 
Eastern  Loens,  and  the  aeaboaxd  of  the  channel  of  the 
Eiuipns,  xeceivod  their  .name  fiom  their  chief  town  Opua 
The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Ozoln  waa  llaupaetiifl^  oh  the 
Gulf  of  Corintii,  a  dty  oeUhrated  from  early  times  as  one  of 
the  principal  ship-huilding  towns  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Ihe 
Locri  were  a  hrave  and  warlike  people,  and  ultimately  becooi- 
ing  members  of  the  .^tolian  League,  they  signalised  them^ 
selves  by  their  effort."^  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Greece. 
In  early  times  the  Eastern  Locrians  were  distinguiahed  £eoiil 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  by  being  less  rough  and 
rude  in  manner,  the  latter  being  addicted,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring ^tolians,  to  robbery  and  piracy.  The  Locri  Ozolse 
founded  the  city  of  Locri  Epizephpii  in  Italy,  now  called 
Gerace,  at  dates  variously  stated  from  710  b.c.  to  673  b.c. 
Tho  people  collectively  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
irorn  Locrus,  a  grandson  of  Amphictyouy  and  to  have  beea 
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•  tribe  cf  the  Lel^gee,  a  rade^  nneQltoied  people,  who 
pM  aft  one  time  mncli  of  the  western  paii  of  the  nuunland  of 
Gxeecei   They  were  not  to  admiced  in  civilintion  aft  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  War,  whm  thej  agreed  to  aeBist 
the  AtheniaDB  against  the  i&tolians,  hat  sabee- 
quently  entered  into  alliance  frith  Sparta,  and 
joined  the  JEtoM&n  League.  They  entered  into  the 
fourth  Sacred  War  in  conjunction  with  the  TliebaoB  and 
Athenians,  but  were  defeated  at  Chaeronea  by  Philip 
IL  of  Macedon  in  338  b.c.    After  this  time  little 
is  said  of  Locria  in  Grecian  history  as  a  separate  ^*^* 
state,  while  later  on  the  story  of  its  inhabitants  is  identicid 
with  those  of  .^<tolia  and  the  states  of  the  ^tolian  Le^gne. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMHART. 
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5.  FH0CI8. 

Tliis  state  was  situated  betAveen  the  country  of  the  Locri 
Ozohe  on  the  west,  and  l](LH)tia  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
at  one  time  extended  eastward  to  the  channel  that  separate© 
the  island  of  Euboea  from  the  mainland.  The  country  and 
people  are  aaid  to  have  received  their  name  fiom  Phocus,  a 
aon  of  Omytion,  who  aettled  there.  Fhods  was  &inoo8  for 
containing  within  its  limits  Monnt  BnoaMos,  the  fitUed 
bannt  of  ApoUo  and  the  nine  Mnses,  and  Mount  Cith«ion^ 
Its  moet  noted  town  was  Delphi,  at  which  was  a  celebrated 
onele  of  Apollo.  At  first  this  was  only  a  deep  cavem  with 
a  naoow  entrance,  fimn  which  iwaed  an  exhalation  which 
pndnoed  extraozdinaxy  effects  on  the  goats  which  sppioaehed 
it.  Lidnoed  by  cnriosity,  some  peo^  went  to  examine  it, 
and  weie  snsed  with  a  kmdof  flruuEy*  leaping  as  if  tfasy  were 
mady  and  giving  Tent  to  ejaculations  and  sentences  which 
weve  soon  imagined  to  be  pxophetioof  condng  events.  Afte»- 
WBids  a  tripod  was  placed  over  the  aperture,  upon  which  a 
woman  was  seated,  who  answered  questions  that  were  pro- 
posed to  the  deity. 

The  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  gpwatl  history  of 
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Phocis  aie  for  the  most  part  in  immediate  connection  with, 
the  so-called  Sacred  AVurs,  which  wt  ro  four  in  number. 
Dc'lplii  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  l^iniaRRus,  and 
visitoi*3  to  tlio  .shrine  who  camo  from  any  part  of  Greece  ])y  nea 
usually  landed  at  Cirrha,  a  seaport  town  <>n  the  north  >h<<r6 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  which  liappcuid  to  ]>o  tlie  nearest 
port  to  the  oracles.  Between  Cirrha  ami  L)el})hi  lay  the  fer- 
tile Crissiean  plain,  which  the  pilgrims  traversed  on  their 
way  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place.  The  men  of  Cirrha 
won?  in  the  liuhit  of  extorting  heavy  dues  from  travellord  on 
their  way  to  Delphi,  and  as  ih.ry  would  notabandt'u  their  ex- 
actions at  tlio  order  of  the  Aiiiphiclyou.s,  these  representatives 
of  the  Greek  states  ordered  war  to  bo  undertaken  against 
them,  and  the  other  cities  of  Phocis  were  obliged  to  tako 
part  in  the  siege  of  Cirrha.  The  siege  lasted  from  595  b.c. 
to  585  n.c.,  when  the  city  iras  taken  and  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  plaizi  of  OaaaaeA,  moieowet,  wtta  declared  by 
the  Ampliictyoiis  to  be  attached  to  Delf^  and  devoted  to 
Apolloy  and  no  man  mm  pennitted  to  eiltiTate  it  Sneb  iras 
the  Fixst  Sacred  War ;  it  abould  be  said,  however,  that  some 
-writers  call  this  the  CurhsBan  Wai^  and  speak  of  the  second, 
thbdy  and  fonrth  wars  as  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Others 
again  leave  out  the  seoondy  and  speak  of  the  tet^  third,  and 
fourth  as  the  firsts  second,  and  thud.  It  will  be  better  to  eK> 
ihisl^  a  taUe,  as  follows : — 


B.C.  B.C 

First  Sacred  War  ...  Cirrba?aii  War  ...  First  Sacred  War  595  to  585 

Second  „      „    ...  First  Sacred  War  448  „  447 

Thikd  ,y     ...Second,,      „    S"ond  ,,      „    357  346 

FOOBXB..      ..    ...Third  TMrd 


It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  third  in  point  of  order, 
reckoning  fonr  Saoied  Wan^  is  sometimes  called  the  Phocian 
War. 

The  Second  Sacred  War  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of 
the  Sjiartaas  to  reinstate  in  possession  of  Delphi  the  people 
of  that  city  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Phocians  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  been  reinstated  than  the  Athenians,  send- 
inj^  troops  to  the  Jissistance  of  the  Phocians,  again  restored 
the  tt  iuplo  of  Apollo  to  their  keeping.  After  S4jnie  yeaxSy 
however,  it  was  attain  given  back  to  the  Pelphians. 

Before  the  battiu  of  Leuctia,  which  happened  in  371  aa, ' 
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the  PhociaoB  had  been  in  alliance  with  Sparta ;  but  after  the 

defeat  of  Sparta  by  the  Tliebaus  in  this  battle,  they  had  he-  • 
come  allies  of  the  latter.    They  did  not  long  keep  the  treaty 
into  which  they  bad  then  entered,  and  the  Thebans  in  re- 
Tenga  aocnscd  the  PhocLms  before  the  Amphiotyonio  council 
of  having  ouUivated  a  portion  of  the  CriwBttaa  plain.  The 
AmphictyonB  immediately  dcrrced  that  the  pari  tiiat  bad 
been  ploughed  and  sown  should  be  laid  waste,  and 
that  the  Phocian  nation  should  pay  a  heavy  fine  ^ 
for  the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
The  Plictcianp,  stirred  to  resistance  by  the  eloquence  of 
Piiilomelus,  determined  to  resist,  and   having   seized  tlie 
treasures  laid  up  at  Delphi,  tli(?y  liii'ed  nKTcenarics  aud  pre- 
pared for  war.    A  war  in  wliich  no  quarter  was  givuu  on 
either  sitle  was  carried  on  for  four  years  between  the  Plio- 
cians  on  one  hand,  and  tlic  Thcljaiis  and  Locrians  on  the 
other,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Philomelus  fi'll,  and  the 
cliiel  command  was  transferred  to  his  brother,  Onomarchus, 
who  induceil  the  Thessalians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pho- 
cians.    Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
common  religion  of  the  country  against  a  people  who  were 
deemed  guilty  of  sacrilege,  had  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans  and  Locrians,  and  at  a  battle  fought  near 
Magnesia  in  352  b.c,  Onomarchus  shared  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  and  the  Phocians  were  totally  defeated.    A  third 
brother,  Phayllus,  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pho- 
cian troops,  and  the  contest  was  continued  as  fiercely  aa  ew. 
At  laat  the  treaanrea  taken  from  ApoUo'a  temple  at  Delphi 
were  eadumated^  and  no  money  being  foiifaeoming,  the  mer- 
<»narieB  began  to  &U  away,  and  diapi2bes  and  disagieeenienta 
to  aiiaa  among  the  Phoouai&   Fhflip  of  Maoedon  waa  on  liia 
maxch  aoathward  at  the  head  of  a  nimieioaa  and  well-ap- 
pointed amy,  and  tiie  Phodana,  having  no  means  el  ccm- 
tinaing  the  war,  threw  themaelTea  on  hia  meioy,  and  be- 
aoqght  him  to  plead  their  canae  before  the  oonneil  cf  tJbe 
Amphicfyona  The  membeia,  however,  refoaed  to  listen  to 
him,  and  it  waa  decaraed  that  llie  Phocians  ahouid  be  ezpellad 
fnm  the  conneil,  and  be  no  longer  allowed  to  aend  oac 
zepieaentativeB  thither.     Their  anna  and  their 
hocBea  were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  ApoUo's 
temple,  and  a  huge  earn  was  to  be  levied  annually  throughout 
Phocia  till  it  waa  xeatozed  to  ita  former  eondition  and  opu- 
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lenee.  B  "was  fax&uBt  ordeied  that  the  foitifiealionB  of  fhor 
dtieB  dicmld  be  lased,  and  the  towna  ledneed  to  men  r^r 
lagea.  The  Maoedoniaiia  ineie  oidered  to  potthedeeiaem 
Ibrce^  and  it  waa  eanied  out  to  the  Teiy  letter.  XJltiinately, 
however,  the  Fhociana  regained  their  Inflnenoe,  chiefly 
tfaroQgh  the  protectioii  of  the  A&emanay  and  the  ftvoiir 
irith  whieh  Philip  legarded  them,  after  having  biougbt  tliem 
to  the  Teige  of  national  muL  Of  the  Foutii  Sacred  War 
we  need  say  nothii^  here. 

OBBONOIAoioMi  aUlOIABT. 


First  Sacred  War  :  Com- 
mencement of  siege  of 

Onbm  B.a  695 

Fall  of  Cirrha,  and  con- 
clusion of  the  Firet 

Sacred  War'   „  585 

Second  Sacred  War :  £x- 

imlsioii  et  Nphlaiie 

from  Delphi    448 

The  Thcbans  accuse  the 

Phocians  of  sacrilege 

before   the  Amphic- 

tyoiuo  Council   „  857 


Third  Sacred  War  com- 
menced by  the  Fho- 
deni;  Sack  of  Del- 
phi  BA  SW 

Total  defeat  of  the  Pho- 
cians near  Magnesia 
by  the  ^lacedoniaua, 
&c.    8» 

Bnd  of  tke  Third  Sacred 
War :  The  Phocians 
are  expelled  from  the 
Amphictyouic  Coim- 
eil   ,  M6 


6.  BCEOTIA  AND  THEBES. 

The  kingdom  of  Bceotia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Attka; 
on  the  north  by  the  strait  of  Euripus,  now  called  the  Kegro- 
pont ;  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Phoeia  ;  and  on  the 
aoath  by  Corinth.  The  air  of  this  country  was  thick  and 
foggy,  ttkd  aappoeed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  inhalutaiiti* 
who  wore  not  remarkable  for  vivad^.  In  BoBotia  was  the 
cave  of  Trophonius,  which,  whoever  entered,  was  never  aemi 
to  langh  altiarwards.  Hero,  also,  was  the  celebrated  peas  of 
Thermopylai,  which  was  so  denominated  £kuii  the  hot  springs 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Bceotia  has  been  euccossivoly  caDfld 
Aonia,  Mesapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia,  and  Cadmeis.  The  name 
by  which  it  waa  subsequently  known  was  doubtless  derived, 
as  it  has  been  said,  ^om  a  Thessalian  tribe  that  migrated 
southwards  and  settled  there,  although  it  is  alleged  that  it  ob- 
tained its  name  from  Boeotis,  the  son  of  Itonus  ;  or,  accoiding 
to  others,  from  a  cow,  botis  in  Greek,  by  which  Cadmus  waa 
directed  to  the  apot  on  which  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes. 
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Cadmus  founded  the  kingdom  of  ThsHxB,  in  wbioh  the 

monarchical  form  of  government  was  more  despotic   ^  .  qn 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Gxedan  atatea  Thia 

prince,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  susimaiy  of 
the  principal  legends  and  traditions  of  Greece,  was  of  Phoeni- 
cian extraction,  and  introduced  into  Greece  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writing.  He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  t  ho  people 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  method  of  cultivating  the  vina^ 
and  the  art  of  forging  and  working  metals. 

Another  story  connected  with  Thebes,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded among  tho  Greek  legcnils,  but  whicli  may  be  related 
here,  as  it  led  up  to  a  war  which  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned— the  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  against  Thebes — is 
the  tradition  of  the  family  of  Laius.  Thin  king  was  the  son 
of  Labdacus,  wlio  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes  (1430  B.C.). 
He  succec(hMl  his  father  in  due  course,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Aniphion  and  Zcthus.  He  was,  however,  restored,  and  mar- 
ried Joca,sta,  the  daughter  of  Crcon,  who  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  duath  of  Luius.  An  oracle  having  predicted  that  the 
son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta,  his  consort,  should  kill  his  father, 
the  Theb;4ii  king,  to  preserve  his  own  hfe,  caused  liis  son,  who 
was  called  Oedipus,  tu  l^e  exposed.  CEdipus  was  brought  up  by 
aome  shepherds  who  found  him,  and,  after  arriving  at  matu- 
rity,  accidentally  killed  his  father,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
(1276  '^.a).  He  married  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  obtained 
the  kingdom  from  Croon  by  ezpoonding  tba  xiddla  of  the 
Sphinx  * — a  fitboloiia  monster  that  waa  said  at  tbat  time  to 
»¥age  Thebes  and  the  aunoonding  omintiy.  When  (Edipna 
diaooveied  the  secret  of  hia  tnith,  he  tore  <mt  bis  eyes,  and 
Joeaata  killed  herself  The  sona  of  (Edipna  and  Jooaata, 
Eteoclea  and  Polynicea  by  name,  agreed  to  reign  altematelj 
year  by  year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  yeai  Eteodea 
refbaed  to  resign  the  thnme,  and  Polynicea  baTing  gained  the 
asaistanoe  of  Adiaatua,  king  of  Axgoa,  and  other  Greek  ohiefe, 
marched  against  Thebes.  Aa  there  w^re  seven  leaders  of  thia 
expedition,  indnding  Adraatos  and  Polynicea^  it  has  been 
caUed  the  War  of  the  Seven  Captains.  The  war  was  decided 
by  a  dael  between  the  brothers,  in  which  both  fell  (1225  b.c.). 
13ie  tioopa  under  Adraatoa  and  the  other  chieia  wece  then 

*  The  eni^a  was — "  What  animal  walks  on  four  legs  m  themom- 
iag;(mtwoduring  the  dMTf  and  on  three  in  the  evwiagf  The  aop 
■wer  of  (Bdipos  was — "  mul  " 
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withdxawn,  but  Thebes  was  again  besieged  by  Adnstm^twehre 
yean  after,  and  taken  (1S13  ao.). 

At  length  the  Thebans,  weaiy  of  a  regal  goTemment^  con- 
verted tbo  kingdom  into  a  republic,  after  royalty  had  been 
established  rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  fi%  yean. 
At  the  head  of  the  republic,  which  eontisted  of  a  confederacy 
of  fburteen  cities,  of  which  Thebes  was  considered  the  chie^ 
they  placed  a  chief  magistrate,  who  incurred  the  penalty  of 
death  if  he  did  not  resign  his  office  at  the  expiration  of  the 
y  eai;   A  council  of  magistrates,  called  Boeotaxchs,  who  were 
elected,  two  bj  Thebes  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  dties  of 
the  eoi^eracy,  served  as  a  check  on  the  authority  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  ^ese  memben  held  the  first  post  in  the  army; 
and  magistmtes,  named  polemaxchs,  administered  justice.  In 
the  Theban  republic  were  four  councils,  each  of  which  was 
composed  of  deputies  ftom  difTerent  districts,  who,  when  as- 
sembled, dedded  in  the  last  instance  on  all  public  afbiis.  At 
Thebes^  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  meichants  and  artifioeis  weie 
admitted  into  tiie  number  of  citizens,  though  they  were  ex- 
cluded fiom  all  public  einplo3rment8.   Although  royal^  had 
been  abolished  in  Thebes,  the  government  of  this  and  most 
of  the  other  dties  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  oligarchiea   The  contests  that  arose  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Platsa,  another  Boeotian  city,  were  ooca- 
flioned  by  the  democratic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  latter, 
and  which  led  its  dtisens  to  oppose  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of  Thebes  and  her  nster  states. 

The  Boeotians  being  sonounded  by  republics  more  powerfol 
than  themselves,  their  plains  frequently  served  as  a  field  of 
battle  for  their  enemies  and  allies.  Sometimes,  also,  they 
took  their  share  in  war;  and  their  soldiers,  more  firm  than 
impetuous,  were  much  esteemed. 

in  608  B.O.  Boeotia  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
people  of  Mitylene  and  the  Athenians,  and  being,  as  it  were» 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Greek  states  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it,  through  which  one  party  must  pass  to  meet  the 
other,  or  an  invading  enemy  from  ik»  north  must  pass  in 
making  its  way  southward,  it  became  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  most  importsnt  battles  fought  on  Greek  soil  during  the 
existence  of  Greece  as  a  free  nation.  In  519  B.O.  Platca 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  lieague  and  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  the  other  dties  of  the  conMeraoy,  and  the  n  - -1  of  Chalcia 
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a  EidbflMy  took  part  ^rilh  tho  PelopmmwniniB  agaiiut  the 
AtiiflniaM.  In  the  war  that  eosiiad  batman  Thabea  and 
AiheDBf  tha  Athaniana  wexe  tha  conqueiox8»  and  thia  ao 
nntated  thair  enenuea  that  when  the  Peidana  threatened 
aD  Giaeoa  with  aalgeetiony  and  every  Greek  waa 
amiag  in  defence  of  hia  country,  the  Thebana 
joined  the  Peniana  and  ahaiad  in  the  total  defiest 
that  overtook  the  EaatemlerieB  in  479  ML    In  revenge  I6r 
tttt  want  of  patriotism,  the  Atheniana  entered  Boeotia  some 
ywD  kter,  and  altered  the  form  of  goyenunmt  in 
Xhebea  from  an  oligarchy  to  a  democracy,  after  de- 
hUsDg  the  BoBOtiana  in  the  batUe  of  (Enophyta. 
The  BoBotiana^  howeTer,  recovered  themaelvea,  and  the  Theban 
kadaia  who  bad  been  aent  into  exile  by  the  Atheniana,  having 
retamady  the  Atheniana  were  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Coionea»and  the  old  fram  of  government  reetored. 
Duing  the  Pelpponneaian  war  between  Athena  and 
8p«ta  (&a  481^404)  the  Boeotiana  took  part  with  the 
%«tana,  but  tbay  chai^ged  aidea  in  the  ensimig  Coiinthiui 
war,  which  btoke  out  in  395  B.O.,  and  aided  with  the  Athenians, 
•^gesikoa^  king  of  Sparta,  led  an  army  into  Bceotia  and  do- 
iMled  the  Boeotiana  at  Coronca,  in  the  following  year.  The 
Vtt  waa  brought  to  a  doae  by  the  peace  of  Antakidas  in  387 
and  Thabea  loat  for  a  time  her  supremacy  over  the  BoeotiaaDi 
dties.  Boeotia  waa  again  invaded  by  Agesilaus  and  Cleombrotoa 
iii378ac.,  buttheEioBotians  retorted  by  enrolling  a  body  of  men, 
tovhich  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Baud  was  given,  under  Epami- 
BODdas  and  Pelo|nda8^  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Athena 
ag^st  Sparta.    EpainiTionJas  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
Aaoent  Greece  over  produced,  and  he  restored  hia  atate  to  in- 
dependence and  Thebes  to  her  former  ascendancy 
"^thin  its  limits,  by  defeating  the  Spartans  in  tlie 
battle  of  Leuctra.    In  the  third  Sacred  War,  the 
Thcbans,  as  it  has  been  related  in  the  account  of  Phocia^ 
fought  with  theMaced  nians  against  the  Fhociana,  Atheniana, 
and  8part.in^<,  with  marked  success,  hut  a  few  years  ^oq 
later  Uie  Thebans  joined  the  Athenians  in  cndca-    ^  f 
vonriqg  to  check  the  arrogance  of  Piiilip  of  ^lace- 
don,  who  sought  to  render  himself  master  of  Greece,  and 
*^ra  defeated  by  him  at  Chajronea.   Thebes  was  subsequently 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  335  B.a,  after 
which  time  the  Boeotian  League  tooknoprominantpartinthe 
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«ffiuxs  of  Gxeece,  while  Thebes  itself  sank  into  utter  insignift* 
oanoe^  never  xeQorexix^  its  once  dominant  position  in  BoeiDlla.- 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMART. 


DUUIS. 
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99 


Cadmus,  the  Phoenician, 
is  smd  to  have  settled 

in  BcBoti*   B.O. 

Xiabdacus    reigns  in 

Thebes,  about  

Thebes   besieged  and 
Laius  dethroned  by 
Amphion  and  Zetims 
liaius  Killed  by  his  son, 
CEdipns,  to  wliom  his 
father  ia  unknown ... 
<£dipus  unravels  the 
.  riddle  of  theSpliiiix, 
and  gains  the  crown 

of  Thebes  

The  expedition  of  the 
Seven  Captains 
against  the  city  of 
Thebes.  Death  of  Ete- 
ocles  and  Polynices 
The'ios  I'otrayed  and 
taken  by  Adrastus, 

king  of  Argos   „ 

The  raotii  and  i^lian 
)eople  dispossessed 
>y  the  Thessalians, 
enter  Bceotia  and  tska 
possession  of  it.  Roy- 
alty said  to  have  been 
abolished  in  Thebes 

about  this  time   

Withdrawal  of  the  city 
of  Plat^ea  from  the 

Bcpotian  League  

Cities  of  B(L»otian 
League  join  the  iSpar- 
tans  against  the  Athe- 
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The  Thebans  side  with 
the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks   

Crushing  defeat  of  the 
Persians  under  Mar- 
donius  before  Platsea 

Thebes  taken  hy  the 
Athenians:  Cuenfle 
in  foitn  of  gotrm. 
mcut  

Athenians  defeated  by 
the  Thebans  in  this 
battle  of  Coronea  ... 

Boeotia  sides  with  Spar- 
ta during  the  Polopo^ 
nesian  war, 

B.C.  431  to 

Corinthian  war — The- 
bans defeated  by 
Agesilaus  at  Coronea 

Peace  of  Autalcidas. 
Theban  supremacy 
destroyed  

Invasion  of  Boeotia  by 
A  gesilaus  end  Cleom- 
brotus   

Spartans  defeated  by 
Kuaniinondas  in  the 
battle  of  Lcuctra. 
Tlieban  independence 
and  supremacy  re- 
stored   

Thebans  defeated  by 
I'hilip  II.  of  Macedon 
at  Cha?roiica   

Thebes  taken  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great 
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450 
447 
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7.  MEOABIS. 

Of  this  Httle  state,  which  was  situated  to  the  south  of 
Bceotia,  and  had  Attica  on  the  east,  the  Saronic  Gulf  and 
Corinth  on  the  south,  and  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Connth 
which  was  called  the  Alcionian  Sea,  on  its  northern  and 
western  seaboard,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Its  chief  city 
wae  Megaxa»  on  Uie  Saionic  GolfL   It  iB  said  to  have  been 
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fbonded  about  1131  b.c.,  bat  a  far  earlier  date  is  assigned  for 
the  building  of  the  city  by  those  who  say  it  was  founded  by 
Car,  a  son  of  Phoronetu,  who  reigned  at  Argos  about  1775 
Ko^  or  Pandion  11.,  son  of  Ceoops  IL,  king  of  AJ^ksm,  who 
anooeeded  his  Mtm  on  the  throne  aboat  1300  B.o.y  bnty  being 
driven  from  his  dominions,  took  refuge  with  Pyks,  king  of 
M^gaxifl^  and  married  his  daughter.  The  old  Greeks  ehose  to 
thiutiiat  it  was  called  Megaia,  after  M^garins^  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune or  Apollo,  who  was  buried  theie.  When  the  Dorians, 
under  the  deacendants  of  Hercules,  conquered  Corinth,  they 
took  poaaession  of  Megaris  also,  and,  under  their 
management,  Megara  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece.  The  Megarians 
were  an  enterprising  nu»,  and  are  credited  with  having  founded 
a  colony,  called  ai^r  their  chief  town  in  SicUy,  about  728 
B.a,  and  Byzantium  in  657  B.a  In  630  b.c.  Theagencs  endea- 
Youred  to  establish  kingly,  or  rather  absolute  power  in  M^gua^ 
but  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  state  thirtyyeaiaafter.  A  revo- 
lution then  ensued,  in  which  the  people,  oppressed  with  debt, 
rose  against  the  wealthy  classes,  aided  by  some  few  among  the 
rich  aristocracy,  who  took  this  means  of  gratifying  personal  am- 
bition. Eventually,  however,  the  owners  of  property  got  the 
better  of  tlie  lower  classes,  whose  condition,  never- 
theless, was  ameliorated  by  the  stniggle.  Later  the 
^Megarians  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
niaDs.  and  the  latter  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable  power 
in  the  state,  for  Pericles  suppressed  a  revolt  there 
ten  years  later.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  established  his  supremacy 
over  Megara,  but  in  307  b.c.  its  freedom  was  once  more 
achieved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcotes,  and  about  243  B.C.  Me- 
garis joined  the  Achaean  League. 
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8.  ATTIOA  AND  ATBBire — ^BABLT  HI8T0BT, 

Anthentio  and  reliable  chionology  in  Gxecian  history  com- 
mences  at  the  establiahmeiit  of  the  first  Olympiad,  in  776 
B.O.  The  epoch,  however  at  which  Grecian  history  begins 
to  praent  moie  than  usual  intexeet  to  the  leader  is  about  50S 

when  the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  commencing  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  and  soon  after  which  the  contest 
commenced  between  Greece  and  Persia,  which  ended  in  the 
subjugation  and  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alex* 
ander  the  Great.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
the  states  of  Greece  had  preserved  greater  individuality  and 
freedom  of  action  than  they  exhibited  after  this  time,  when  the 
manifef^t  superiority  of  the  hval  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
compelled  them  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  one  or  the  othei^  as 
might  best  suit  their  eepaiate  interests.  Waa  and  conteoi^ 
tions  had  been  frequent  among  them,  but  no  war  had  taken 
pboe  of  an  internecine  character  ao  im}>oilant  as  those  which 
fiubsequently  enaned  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the  states 
in  alliance  with  each.  They  had  had  an  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  marked  chietiy  by  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  into  Greece  in  the  early  ages,  and  afterwards  bj 
the  establishment  of  Greek  colon  io^  in  Asia  Minor  and  valious 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  by  emigrants  from  many 
of  the  Greek  states  ;  but  Greece  had  not  yet  intermingled  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large,  as  far  as  it  was  then  kno^v^l, 
in  the  form  of  a  great  national  power.  The  Persian  war, 
which  did  so  much  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  Gre(  k  nationality, 
was  at  this  time  fast  approaching,  and  the  hour  wa^  at  h;in<l 
when  Greece  as  a  nation  was  to  be  called  on  to  form  u  liarrier 
to  the  progress  of  Persia  westward.  For  tliis  imd  other  reas'^na 
that  have  been  stated,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  bring  tlia 
separate  history  of  ^Vthens  and  Sparta  down  to  the  close  of 

the  sixth  century  B.a,  and  then  Ibliow  up  the  thread  ot*  the 
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Kistoiy  of  Oropce,  as  a  whole,  until  its  final  absorption  into 
the  Roman  empiro. 

Attica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  ^Ic.^nra,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Cithan-on  and  Boeotia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  channel 
of  the  Euripus,  now  called  the  Kegropont,  where  it  opens  out 
to  the  southward  into  the  Myrtoan  Sea ;  and  on  tlie  south- 
west by  the  Saronic  Gulf.  It  was  about  sixty  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  fifty  six  from  north  to 
^  south.  The  soil  was  naturally  ban-en,  and  reiidenul  fertile 
chiefly  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  people.  The 
Athenians  were  early  distinguished  for  good  faith  in  com- 
merce, W'hich  was  the  source  of  their  riches,  and  by  it  they 
acquired  the  means  of  raising  great  armies. 

This  kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought  hither  a  iccc 
<solony  from  Sf^is  in  the  north  of  E^pt.    He  ia 
flttid  to  have  built  the  city  of  Athens,  introduced 
tlie  iraahip  of  Jupiter  and  Minenra,  instituted  manriage, 
which  he  rendered  a  sacred  union,  and  forbade  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  any  living  animal.   He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  the  foimder  of  the  Areopagus,  or  tribunal  of  Ma»'  Hill, 
a  court  of  justice,  on  the  plan    the  IJ^grpt^  tribunals ;  but 
by  some  writera  this  institution  is  ascnbsd  to  Cranaus,  mid 
by  othen  to!  Solon,  which  is  most  probable.  Ampluotyon, 
who  succeeded  Cranaus,  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  fourteen  kings  in  succession,  of  whom  the 
most  notable  are  the  Greek  liero  Theseus^  and  Codrus,  who 
dosed  the  long  fine  of  Athenian  monarchs.*    Theseus,  the 
son  of  .^^us,  was  a  favounte  hero  of  the  Athenians,  and 
many  marvellous  acts  and  deeds  are  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
old  writers.    As  a  king,  he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  brought  about  a  more  perfect  equality 
of  dosses,  in  which  the  state  resembled  a  republic,  rather  than 

*  The  seventeen  khigs  of  Athens,  as  given  by  the  old  writers,  are 

as  follows  :— 
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a  monarchy.  Notwithstanding  his  many  public  and  private 
virtues,  this  prince  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  inconstancy  ol'  tho 
people.  Ho  had  been  absent  from  his  dominions  for  some 
time,  on  some  expedition  or  other,  and  had  probably  been 
compelled  to  endure  a  long  captivity.  Mythologists  say  that 
he  was  detained  in  the  realms  of  PlutOy  for  trying,  in  conjimo- 
tion  with  his  Mend  Pirithous,  to  carry  off  Proeerpino.  While 
lie  was  away  Menestheus  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  wbb  ndsed  by  them  to  the  throne.  Theseus,  on 
his  retom,  tried  to  xeinstate  himself,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
retired  to  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where  he  died.  The  ohildnn  of 
Theseus  moveied  the  ozown  of  Athens  on  the  death  of  Me- 
nesthsus. 

The  last  kiog  of  Athens  was  Codms,  in  whxm  leign  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidtt  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peloponnesnsi  and,  after  taking  Corinth  aiul  M^garis,  en- 
croaehed  on  the  Attic  teiritory.  The  Delphic  orade  dedbued 
that  the  Heradidtt  should  &ally  prevail,  if  thej  mbstained 
fnaa  injuring  the  person  of  the  king  of  Athena.  Codnis 
being  informed  of  this,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
peasant,  and  proceeding  to  the  camp  of  the  enem  j  was  alain 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  combat.  The  next  day  the  Ath»- 
niana  demanded  their  king,  and  the  Hendidn,  despairing  of 

1070  abstained  from  all  farther  hoetilittesi  The 

^      merit  of  Codros  lendersd  him  so  mooh  the  object 
of  veneration,  that  the  Athenians  cpnsideiied  no 
man  worthy  of  succeeding  him,  and  therefore  decreed  that  no 
man  should  hencefoirth  heat  the  title  of  king  in  Athena. 

The  Athenians,  however,  chose  ttam  the  ftmily  of  Godru» 
their  first  magistxate,  in  the  pezson  of  his  son  Medon*  To 
him  and  his  successors,  aa  chief  of  the  states  they  gave  the 
title  of  ar&ft0%  or  ^ruler."  At  first  the  azchon  held  his  offii 
for  life;  but  its  duration  for  the  same  person  was  subaequentij' 
fixed  on  the  death  of  Alcmnon,  in  752  n.a,  at  ten  yean.* 

*  The  perpetual  and  decennial  archons  of  Athens  were  as  follows  i 

PERPETUAL  ARCnONS. 


Medon   b.c.  1070 

Aoastns    »,  1000 

Archippns    ,a  1014 

Thesippus   „  995 

Phorbas    954 

Megaclea  ,  923 

Dio^etus    „  893 


Phcreclea    a.c.  86l( 

AripluNm    846 

Theapiens   „  826 

Ac-'^iiit'ston   „    „  766 

.'ICschylua    „  778 

Alcnuieou    ^  756 
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This  new  decennial  dignity  had  been  for  sorae  time  enjoyed, 
•ad  had  been  confined  to  the  family  of  Codrus  up  ^^q^ 
to  714  B.a,  when  the  people,  rising  in  a  tumult,  de- 
posed  EiTzias,  the  aichon  then  in  power,  and  ren- 
4med  the  offiee  aninial ;  and  instead  of  one,  they  choee  nine 
aidions,  who  wm  aaleeted  fra  in  among  the  Athenian  noUea, 
Of  theae  nine  arflhons,  thiee  had  eepanto  and  apedal  lime- 
tiona,  while  the  veat  acted  as  judges  in  the  adminiatration  of 
the  lam,  and  for  this  xeaaon  were  called  themofkeieR.  The 
cliiof  aiol^on  waa  sailed  ArekmEpenfftmUf  becanae  he  gave  hia 
name  to  tiie  yssr  during  which  he  held  oflSoe,  the  Atheniana 
being  then  aocnatomed  to  redkon  time  by  the  namea  of  the 
aiehons^  spealdng  of  eyents  aa  ooconing  in  the  year  when 
such  a  one  was  archon."  The  next  in  waa  called  Arehm 
JBasUenSf  or  the  **  royal  archon,"  because  it  waa  hia  duty  to 
preside  at  all  aacied  and  secular  festivals  and  ceremonies,  and 
trials  for  mmder.  The  third  was  called  the  Polemarehf  or 
*'  archon  for  war,"  and  combined  the  functions  of  commande^• 
in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  judge  in  matters  of  dispute  between 
Athens  and  the  other  atatea  of  Gieese* 

This  system  of  government  was  oligarchical,  that  is  to  say 
the  supr»'mn  power  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an  absolute 
king  or  supremo  archon  to  those  of  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  amonj^  the  Athenian  citizens,  who  could  use 
their  wealth  and  influence  to  secure  elerti«»n.  The  council 
which  had  assisted  th<;  kini;  as  a  tleliberative  body,  was  called 
the  senate,  under  the  annual  archons.  All  tlie  Athenian  no- 
bility belonged  to  the  senate,  or  ratlier  ('f)uld  claim  a  seat  in 
the  senate  as  soon  as  they  had  served  as  ardions.  The  Athe- 
nian people  w<  re  divided  into  i\mr  tri))es.  each  tribe  into  three 
bodies,  called  rhratri;e  ;  each  phratia  into  thirty  (lentes,  and 
each  gens  into  thirty  Families.  Some  resemblance  will  be 
found  to  this  in  the  classification  (if  the  citizens  of  liome. 

The  lack  of  a  written  and  well-dit^estcd  body  of  laws,  which 
micjht  miticrate  the  evils  arising;  from  the  arbitrary  and  wanton 
power  frt(iUL-nlly  exercised  by  the  archons,  was  much  felt  in 


•Charops   B.C.  7o3 

.^Esimcdes    744 

Clidicus   734 

JiippoxaeiMS    724 


DECENNIAL  ABCHOKS. 

Leocrates    B.C.  714 

A]isnnii«'r    ....  704 


Kiyxiatt    „  C'J4 
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tlia  Mb^  and  fieeqiieiit  aunindenteiidiiigi  anae  baNeen  the 
goyemoiB  and  the  goremed,  vhich  gave  rise  to  tomulta  and 
aeditiona.   Dnoo^  ^bmStao^  who  waa  an  archon^ 
and  of  illnatriooa  huih,  pfojected  a  reform  in  the 
constitation  of  hia  country,  and  thon^t  to 


diaozden  by  the  eeyerity  of  penal  laws.  £veiy  ctune,  fmrn. 
the  most  enonnons  to  the  moat  trifling,  was  considered  aa 
equally  heinous,  and  therefore  puniahed  with  death.  The 
aeventy  of  such  a  system  defeated  its  own  purposes.  Aristotle 
informs  us,  that  Heiodicus  used  to  aay,  that  his  institutioaa 
seemed  to  havo  proceeded  from  a  dragon,  rather  than  from  a 
man  and  Demadcs  rendered  himself  faimous  by  observing, 
"  That  the  laws  of  Praco  were  not  written  with  ink,  but 

with  blood." 

The  savage  and  blood-thirsty  enactments  of  Draco,  indeed, 
proved  as  distasteful  to  the  Athenians  as  the  decisions  of  the 
inchons,  given  according  t')  their  own  judpnent,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  written  law,  and  at  last  Cylon,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  TheuL^eDCs,  at  that  time 
supreme  in  Megara,  endeavoured  to  excitt-  an  insur- 
rection, and  seized  the  Acrojiolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens.    The  people  did  not  respond  to  his  summons,  and 
Cylon  and  his  supporters  sought  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
!Minerva.   !Megacles,  one  (•!'  tlu?  archons,  and  a  member  of 
the  wealthy  family  of  the  Alcmnsonida-,  who  rebuilt  tho 
temple  of  Delphi  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  548  B.C.,  in- 
duced them  to  give  themselves  up,  and  then  ordered  them  to 
be  executed.    This  was  looked  on  as  a  violation  (A  Minerva's 
sanctuary  and  an  act  of  sacrilege  ;  and  the  whole  laniily  of 
the  Alcm;eonid.T:  were  considered  to  be  under  a  ban  in  conse- 
quence uf  it,  and  were  sent  into  exile  fifteen  years  later. 
At  length  a])pLarcd  Solon,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 
504   who,  being  app^jinttd  to  the  archonship,  obtained 
^     full  power  to  reform  the  laws  and  constitation  of 
'    the  state.   His  first  act  was  to  cancel  tibe  lawa  of 
Biaco,  those  only  excepted  which  xelated  to  mnidec  He 
next  abolished  the  debta  of  the  poor  by  a  law  of  insolTencT ; 
and,  for  thia  purpose,  be  lowered  the  interest  and  laiaad  the 
Talae  of  money.   Some  of  his  intimate  fiienda,  betraying 
the  trast  tepoeed  in  tbem  by  Solon,  bonowed  laige  enma  of 
money,  with  which  they  purchased  estatea  befoie  the  edici 
was  published ;  but  the  people  soon  lemoved  all  their 
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cions  of  connivance  when  they  found  that  Solon  was  a  loser 
by  the  law  which  he  had  passed. 

Ho  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  offices,  employmenti^ 
and  BiagiatEatee  of  the  etat^  all  of  vhteh  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  rich ;  bat  while  he  entrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  govenunent  to  the  nobles,  he  lodged  iba 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  For  this  por> 
poee  he  dutributed  the  Athenians  into  four  dasses ;  the  first 
three  were  composed  of  persons  possessing  an  annnal  income 
above  200  medimni  in  amount  The  members  of  the  first 
class  weiB  called  FeniaeosH  meiimm,  because  the  income  of 
those  vrho  were  eligible  for  it  was  fixed  at  a  Tnit^immti  of  500 
medimni.*  Members  of  this  class  were  eligible  as  arohona 
and  for  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  second  class  were 
called  KnigkUf  or  Horsemen.  They  filled  inferior  offices  in 
the  state,  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce^  and  were 
boond  to  serve  in  the  cavah-y  at  their  own  expense.  The 
ZeugiUs,  or  ^fohmm,  who  formed  the  third  class,  and  were  so 
called  because  they  kept,  or  could  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen,  were 
fiomers  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  were  bound  to  scrv  n  in 
the  infantry.  The  fourtii  class,  called  Theta,  comprised  all 
whose  incomes  fell  holow  lMH)  medimni.  Thoy  served  as 
lic^ht-armed  troops  ;  but  while  the  other  ola.ss('3  had  to  pay  an 
annual  property  tax,  tlicy  were  exempt  from  it.  To  these 
no  oflico  nor  employment  in  the  state  was  assigned  ;  but  they 
had  the  jwwer  of  votinc?  in  the  t^eneral  assembly  of  the 
people.  lie  conferred  greater  power  on  the  old  Senate,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  The 
members  of  this  court  were  appointed  at  first  to  watch  over 
the  constitution  ;  but  subsequently  it  was  deprived  of  its 
legislative  functions,  and  sat  only  to  decide  on  matters  and 
question?!  of  religion.  He  also  formed  a  new  senate,  which 
was  conipused  of  four  hundred  persons,  \vli«j  had  the  prepa- 
ration and  examination  of  all  causes  befoi-e  thoy  could  be 
proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

Solon  enacted  that  those  who,  in  an  insurrection  or  a 
schism  of  the  people,  observed  a  blamablo  and  dangerous 

*  A  medlnmas  was  a  meatnre  equivalent  to  1^  bnthel,  and  was 

Worth  an  Attic  drachma,  a  coin  about  (  (lu.il  to  lOil.  in  <v,:rinoney. 
An  Athenian  of  the  iirst  class,  thcretore,  was  worth  on  the  average 
about  £2d  BterUng  per  annum — not  a  large  sum,  it  ia  true,  but  money 
vent  a  long  way  in  tiioM  days. 
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neutrality,  should  bo  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment, 
and  all  tlieir  property  be  coiili.scatr;d.  Ho  abolished  the 
custom  of  giving  portions  in  marriage  with  young  women, 
unless  they  were  only  daughters  ;  and  the  bride  was  to  carry 
mth  her  no  more  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  house- 
hold goods  of  tiifling  value.  This  law  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote s  union  of  congenial  minds  and  mntual  affections. 

After  pfiomulgating  his  laws,  Solon  determined  to  tuvel ; 
and  having  bound  the  Athenians  to  an  oath  that  hia  institu- 
tions should  not  he  changed  in  any  part  for  the  space  often 
years,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  ahout  572  B.O.  It  must  now 
he  noticed  that,  prior  to  the  classification  of  the  people  by 
Solon,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  had  heen  divided  into  men 
of  the  highlands,  men  of  the  lowlands,  and  men  of  the  coast. 
The  first  weie  the  poorer  proprietors  of  the  land — ^poom^  be- 
cause the  hilly  districts  of  Attica  were  less  productive  than 
the  plains  or  lowlands,  whose  owners  had  amassed  wealth, 
and  had  won  their  way  to  the  position  of  nobles.  The  men 
of  the  coast  were  those  who  dwelt  near  the  seapshore^  and 
were  mostiy  engaged  in  tiade  and  commerce.  Theie  is 
always  an  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  poor 
men  of  the  hills  had  always  felt  a  jealousy,  both  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  the  plains  and  the  traders  of  the  coast^ 
whose  money  helped  them  to  gain  good  positions  in  the  state. 
Solon  had  done  his  best  to  equahsc  the  burdens  of  all  cla.sses, 
and  to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance  of  getting  on  ;  but  dur- 
ing his  absouc'(j  his  cousin,  Pisistratus,  to  further  his  own 
ends  and  sali.•^ly  liis  pcrsoii:il  ambition,  roused  anew  the  old 
jealousy  of  the  hill-men  against  the  other  classes,  and  oliered 
himself  to  them  as  their  leader  and  sujij^uiti  r  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  allaiis  which  mi^ht  improve  their 
power  and  position. 

Pisistratus  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishinp:  his  <ie.>ii4u 
when  JSolon,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  returned  to  Athens, 
to  find,  to  his  grief  and  surprise,  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution.    The  legislator,  now  advanced  in  age,  was  uui 

jyiQ    able  to  quell  the  factions,  and  direct  the  helm  of 
government   in   the   storm.      Pisistratus  l;aving 
purposely  wounded  himself,  drove  his  chariot  into 
the  market-place  as  if  pursued  by  his  enemies  ;  and  exhibit- 
ing  his  bleeding  body  to  the  populace,  he  requested  their 
protection.    A  general  assembly  being  convened  on  the 
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motion  of  Arisloiiy  FftiBtnlns  obtained  a  guard  of  fifty  men, 
and  mmng  fhe  citadel,  ajsanmed  tlie  sovereignty  of 
Athens.  He  did  not^  however,  make  any  changes 
in  the  Athenian  constitation.   On  the  contrary,  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  £>r  the  better  ezeentton  of  the  laws. 
Kot  only  the  assembly,  council,  magistraoies,  and  courts  of 
justice  remained  with  their  fiill  constitutioittd  powers;  but 
Pisistiattts  is  said  to  have  obeyed  a  citation  from  the  Areo- 
pagus on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  his  accuser  did  not  appear 
to  make  good  his  all^tions. 

Sokm  died  at  Cyprus  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
two  years  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power  ttco 
by  Pisijstratus.    After  his  death  the  Athenians  paid 
him  the  highest  honours,  and  erected  in  the  forum 
at  Athens  and  at  Salamis  (of  which  he  was  a  native)  statues 
of  him  in  biass,  with  his  hand  in  his  gown»  the  posture  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  hanmgue  the  people.  Besides 
his  knowledge  of  legislationi  he  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker^ 
and  excelled  in  poetry. 

Pisistratus  was  obliired  twice  to  leave  the  city  and  abandon 
the  sovereign  power ;  but  he  had  tho  addrc&s  to  reinstate 
himself  in  his  authority.  He  was  lirst  compelled  to  leave 
Athens  by  the  joint  action  of  the  factions  of  the  Plains 
and  the  Coast,  who  were  led,  the  former  by  Lycurgiis, 
and  the  latter  by  Megaclea.  Pisistratus  then  formed  au 
alliance  with  Megacles,  and  married  his  daughter,  and 
by  Megacles*  aid  once  more  regained  suprt'niacy  in  Athens. 
Having  quaiTclled  with  Megacles,  the  leader  of  the  Coast 
party  renewed  his  alliance  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus 
was  again  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Ho  remained  in  exile 
in  the  hh.nd  of  Eubaa  fur  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  lie  landed  at  the  head  of  a  largfi  body  of  troops  in 
Attica,  and  having  taken  hi?^  enemies  by  sui'prise,  made 
himself  supreme  for  the  third  time.  Ho  then  rendered  him- 
self secure  for  tho  future  by  surrounding  himself  with  a 
^ard  of  mercenaries.  Pisistratus  was  eminent  for  his  love 
of  learning  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  the  first  that  built  a 
lihraryiorpttblic  inspection.  He  collected  and  digested  the 
poems  of  Homer  into  the  order  in  which  we  posssss  them  at 
at  prssent,  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  model  of  that 
eloquence  in  which  Greece  so  eminently  ezoeUed.  He  eon- 
tinued  to  direct  the  government  of  Athens  with  wisdom  and 
ability,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
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The  period  during  which  these  events  happoDcd  was  that 
in  -vvliich  a  certain  class  of  ambitious  men  sought  to  grasp 
Bupreme  power  in  abnost  every  state  of  Greece.    It  lasted 
from  about  650  B.C.  to  500  b.c,  and  it  was  the  reaction 
against  the  state  of  things  that  had  been  brought  about  by 
these  men  which  brouglit  on  the  Persian  war,  as  it  will  be 
seen.    The  general  constitution  of  every  part  oi"  the  country 
hiid  undergone  a  considerable  change.    The  little  cominiini- 
ties  under  kings  that  previously  existed  throughout  Greece 
had  become  welded  together  into  states,  whoso  separate  his- 
tory, as  far  as  it  is  necessaiy  to  relate  it,  is  now  Ijeint,'  given. 
The  principle  "  that  union  gives  strength,"  as  lar  as  the  state 
was  concerned,  had  been  fully  acknowledged,  and  the  cities  of 
each  state,  speaking  generally,  had  entered  into  a  federal  bond 
of  union,  at  the  head  of  which  Wius  the  most  powerful  town  of 
the  state,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
The  old  basikiy  or  kings,  had  disapjKured,  and  the  power  had 
passed,  first  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  men  in  each  state, 
which  had  previously  composed  the  royal  council,  and  then  to 
the  leading  men  or  nobles  of  the  tirst  city  of  the  state.  This 
form  of  government  is  called  an  oligarchy,  under  which  the 
few  or  smaller  number  exercise  autjiority  over  the  many  or 
greater  number,  the  disparity  in  point  of  numerical  value 
being  very  great.    From  the  few  who  had  thus  obtained 
sovereign  power  in  the  state,  its  chief  magistrate  and  princi- 
pal executive  officers  wore  chosen  at  fixed  periods  of  greater  or 
less  duration.    Ultimately,  in  many  of  the  Greek  states,  one  of 
the  number  into  whose  hands  supreme  power  had  passed, 
sought  to  render  himself  superior  to  his  colleagues,  and  in 
xoany  instances  succeeded,  as  Pisistratus  did  in  Athens  and 
Theagenes  in  Megara.    These  men  deprived  their  fonner 
associatss  in  power  of  any  share  in  the  government,  and  weis 
called  Timmnaif  ok  tyrants,  not  becsiiae  they  wena  emel  and 
despotic  at  firsts  bat  beeaose  ^sy  were  detfivminod  to  havs 
their  own  way,  and  took  all  necessaty  steps  to  secure  it ;  in  dne 
time  the  nnbiidled  exeroise  of  power  engendered  cruelty  and 
harsh  dealing  towards  their  fdlow-conntiyiaen  in  these  tyiantfl^ 
and  the  tenm,  whioh  in  its  primaiy  sense  was  onl^  used  to 
designate  a  man  who  had  assumed  and  maintained  absolute 
power  in  a  state,  came  in  later  ages  to  be  applied  to  anyone 
who  acts  in  a  haish  and  arbitrary  manner,  whether  in  any 
office,  high  or  low,  or  in  the  common  relations  of  social  lifb. 
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In  aotieiiigtliB  times  of  Solon  and  Fisistratiis,  it  mnit  not 
he  omitted  to  mention  that  it  wee  in  their  day  that  the  dia- 
matic  peifonnanoeBy  for  which  the  Gieeka  afterwaida  became 
80  ftmons,  took  the  fint  etepe  towazds  the  elabomte  frnm 
vhich  iSkaj  aftcrwaide  aeenmed.  During  the  time  tibai 
elapsed  between  the  letam  of  Solon  ttom  the  East  and  the 
aaiaine  of  the  go venmient  1^  FiBisfcntii%  comedy  is  said  to  have 
been  intiodnokl  at  Athens  bj  Bnsarion  andDoIon,  mujfi 
Gxeek  poets  of  liegaxa.  Ptobably  the  oomedy  of 
these  poets  was  nothing  mors  than  a  xongh  and 
Iramovoas  song  song  by  two  perfozmem  in  turn,  as  the  first 
mention  of  the  appearance  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  is  when 
Theqns  introduced  a  single  performer  in  addition  to  the 
cboEQS  of  men  disguised  as  satyrs^  and  having  their  faces 
imearcd  with  wine-lees,  who  sung  songs  in  honour  of  Bao^ 
ehns  at  the  Greek  fsstiTals^  and  which  assumed  a  tragic  cast 
fom  embodying  a  narration  of  the  trials  and  safferin^  which 
Baochns  was  suppocfd  to  liave  undergone.  .iEscliylus,  who 
was  bom  ten  years  later  (525  ac),  added  more  actors  to  the 
sinc.de  one  of  Thespis,  and  thus  improved  the  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greeks  by  the  introduction  of  dialogue. 

On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  Hippias  and  Hip> 
parchus,  his  son^,  succoeded  to  the  govrrnniont. 
They  greatly  favoured  Icarninj^  and  learned  men, 
and  invited  to  Athens  Auacrcon  of  Tecs,  and 
8imonides  of  Cos.    A  conspiracy  wa.s  formed  a^^ainst  the  two 
brothers  ;  but  Hipparchus  only  was  killed.    The  cause  of  the 
conspiracy  was  this.    liipparchus  was  partial  to  tlio 
society  of  a  young  man  named  Harmodius,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
Aristopiton,  and  did  not  care  to  surrender  his  previous  inti- 
macy tor  a  closer  acquvainlance  with  liipparchus,  althougli  it 
might  liave  tended  more  to  his  advancement  than  the  other. 
Hipparcliuij,  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  Harmodius,  pro- 
vented  his  sister  from  taking  part  in  the  procession  in  honour 
of  Minerva  at  the  Panathtiuua.    It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  detennined  on  killing 
the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  murdering  Hipparchus,  just  be- 
fore the  procession  was  about  to  commence,  with  daggers  that 
they  had  concealed  in  the  boughs  of  myrtle  that  they  were 
abcmt  to  cany  in  ii    The  meioenaries  witii  whmn  fiip- 
paichns  was  sunoonded  cut  down  HaimodinSy  bat  Aristogi- 
ton was  taken  prisoner;   Hippias,  whose  disposition  had 
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Mtiiato  htm  mild  and  a]iiial)le»  now  became  toodooa  and 
eniel,  and  caiued  Aristogiton  to  be  pot  to  the  toftme.  Tlus 
man,  wben  qoefltknied  with  respect  to  bis  accomplices,  menr 
tioned  some  of  Hippias^s  best  friends,  wbo  weie  immediately 
pat  to  deaiL  He  then  named  others,  who  shaied  ^  same 
fite;  and  when  asked  hj  Hippias  if  there  were  not  still 
moie^  he  lepliedt  smiling,  I  know  of  none  now  but  yoTir> 
self  who  deserve  to  suffer  death." 

Crime  invariably  begets  crime ;  and  the  moider  of  Hlppar- 
chns  induced  in  the  survivor  those  sins  a^^inst  the  freedom 
of  the  Athenians  of  which  Hippias  was  affeerwaids  gnihy; 
The  deed  of  Haimodios  and  Aristogiton  developed  a  bnitel 
'Cxerdse  of  arbitrary  power  in  Hippias,  and  his  snbseqaent 
craelty  caused  them  to  regard  the  murderers  aa  heroea,  and 
their  crime  as  psaiseworthy,  as  it  was  merely  the  murder  of 
an  oppressor  of  their  fellow-men,  or  one  who--^  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  Hippias  would  have  oppressed  the  Athenians 
aa  cmelly  as  his  brother,  if  he  had  lived.  The  discontent  of 
the  people  was  farther  ezdtcd  by  the  Alcmseonidn,  who,  aa 
it  has  been  ssid,  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Delphi  in  ft46  B;a, 
whidi,  according  to  general  belief,  had  been  set  on  firs  by 
order  of  Fisistratus.  This  act  of  the  banished  Alemaonidie 
purged  the  haaSij  of  the  sacril^  of  which  the  offence  of 
Megacles  had  rendered  them  guilty,  and  they  sought  to  letum 
to  their  native  city.  Hippias  refused  to  cancel  the  act  of 
banishment,  and  tiie  Spartans  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Alo- 
m«onidse — ^partly  on  account  of  the  religious  service  they  had 
rendered  to  Greece  by  rebuilding  Apollo's  temple,  and  partly 
because  the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the  liberty  of 

510  Athenians  must  be  restored.  Accordingly  the 
troops  of  Sparta  marched  on  Athens  under  the 
Spartan  king,  Clcomenes,  the  mercenaries  of  Hip- 
pias were  defeated  in  a  collision  with  the  invaders  without 
the  vralh,  and  Hippiss  himself  escaped  in  haste  to  Sigmm, 
in  Minor,  whence  he  ultimately  made  his  way  eastward 
to  the  Persian  king,  Darios. 

With  the  fliglit  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  from  his  native 
country,  to  which  the  unfortunate  man  waa  iiited  never  to 
retnm,  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  to  a  dose  the  early 
history  of  Athens,  lor  from  this  date  the  respective  stories 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  become  virtiiaUy  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  form  dosely^-twined  strands  of  a  single  cord,  which  it  is 
dificult  to  sepamte. 
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mumoAii  BumiABT. 


Gflfltops  of  Sais  esta- 
h^bm  hiniMlf  in 

Attica   ii.ct> 

Theseus  said  to  have 
incorporated  the  vil- 
lages established  by 
Oeeiops,  aboat  the 
site  of  Athens,  into  a 
single  city  so  called 
Death  of  Uodrus,  the 
last  of  tha  Athenian 

kings  

Hedon,  the  son  of  Co- 
dms,  becomes  ruler 
of  Athens,  as  per- 
patual  Arohon 
Death  of  Alcmceon,  the 
last  of  the  perpetual 
archons.  The  ar- 
dKms*  term  of  office 
limitad  to  ton 
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Pcath  of  Oryxias,  the 
last  of  the  decennial 
atohent.  Tlw 
chons*  tenncf 
limited  to  one  year, 
and  nine  archons  ap- 
pointed annually  ... 

Draeo  oompilea  Ina  aa- 
▼ere  code  of  laws  ... 

Insurrection  of  Cylon, 
who  seeks  to  render 
himself  rapreme  in 
Athena  

Alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Athens 
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East.  Confusion  at 
AtlMBa  eanaad  by 

Pisistratns   

Comedy  pnid  to  have 
been  introduced  at 
Athens  by  Sosarion 
and  Dolon   

Usurpation  of  the  gn- 
vcrnment  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  tyrant  ... 

Death  of  Solon  at  Cy- 
prus   

Pli  ht  expulsion  of  Pisi.s- 
tratua  by  Megaclcs 
and  Lycurgus  

Ba-aitabliahmant  of  tha 
government  of  Pisis- 
tratns by  MegaolM^ 
about   

Seoond  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant  Pisistratna 
by  Megaolaa  and  I^- 

JRetum  of  Pisistratua 
from  (Baboea)  and  hia 
restoration  to  power 

Tragedies  first  played 
on  a  waggon  by  Thes- 
pis,  at  Athens  

Death  of  Piriatntiia, 
and  acc^sion  of  his 
sons  llippiaa  and 
Hipparchus  

Mnraer  of  Hippar^na 
by  Harmofina  and 
Aristof^iton  

March  of  iIm-  Spart;ins 
on  Athens  to  restore 
freadon,  and  tha  da- 
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CHAFIEB  V. 

m  itim  OF  m  fbuifoiiiidi. 

1656  B.O.  to  510  B.O. 

The  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Achaia, 
£lifl^  Meaeenia,  Sparta,  Lacoiiia  or  Lacedemon,  and  Aigolis^ 
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which  lay  in  a  circle  round  the  central  state,  Arcadift ;  or  we 

may  say  that  the  three  northern  states  were  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
ami  aVchaia ;  the  three  ceutral  states,  EEs,  Arcadia,  and  Ar- 
golis ;  and  the  two  southern  states,  Messenia  and  Sparta,  in 
which  order  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  them. 

1.  ooonraB. 

This  Uifle  ataie  ma  oontiguooB  to  Megans  at  its  iioith- 
^aatem  oomer,  and  was  waahed  on  the  north  hf  the  Golf  of 
Coxintb,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saionie  GvM,  on  the  weet 
was  Sicyony  and  on  the  south  the  state  of  Aigolis.  At  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  called  AcioooxinthnSy  and  midway  between 
the  northern  and  eastern  seaboaids  of  the  etafts^  stood  the  eitf 
of  Corinth,  and  on  its  simimit  was  hoilt  the  eitadeL  The 
situation  of  Corinth  rendered  it  the  centre  of  commerce  iik 
Greece,  and  consequentlj  the  most  wealthy  town  in  the 
whole  country.  In  Corinth  the  arts  woce  always  canied  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  most  elegant  of  the 
five  oraeiB  of 'architecture  is  still  distingnishfld  as  the  Co* 
xinthian  order.  0^  account  of  its  wealth,  groatnooo,  and 
exceUent  situation,  the  Bomans  thought  Cminth  equally 
worthy  of  empire  with  Carthage  and  Capua. 
The  original  foundation  of  Corinth  is  attributed  to  the  Fhoe^ 
1520  ^       ^  ^^^^  established  a  colony 

called  Epyie  on  its  site.  Nearly  two  centuries  afies; 
it  was  seised  by  Sisyphus,  the  reputed  son  of  Adus^ 
the  god  of  the  winds,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses,  who  rebnih 
1326  called  it  Corinth.   Some  say  that  the 

city  was  built  at  a  much  later  date^  and  named 
after  Corinthui^  the  son  of  Pelops.  ^The  foundation 
of  the  Isthmian  games  is  attributed  to  Sisyphus^  although 
Glaucus,  his  successor,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  instituted 
them.   Corinth  was  conquend  by  the  Dcmans  under  Alefam 
1074  Hemclidtt,  who  established  a  HmdUd 

B  c     ^J^^y  ^       country.   His  descendants  main- 
tained themselves  on  the  throne  for  some  time,  and 
in  925  B.C.  it  was  occupied     a  prince  named  Bacchis,  whose 
successor  and  descendants  were  called  Bacohidse.   So  nu- 
745  ^  Bacchidffi  become^  that^  in  order  to 

^       share  the  sovereign  power  more  completely  among 
themselves,  they  deposed  Telestes,  who  was  Idx^  at 
the  time^  and  oimstituting  themselTeB  into  an  digarbhy,  they 
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elected  one  of  their  body,  Autonienes  by  name,  as  prytanis, 
or  chief  magistrate.  The  term  of  office  of  the  prytaues  was 
limited  to  oue  year ;  and  the  oli-aichy  of  the  ilacchidic  under 
these  officers  continued  in  power  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  when  they  were  expelled.  During  the  time 
of  the  Bacchid  prytanes,  the  Corinthians  had  been 
lely  prosperous.  About  785  B.a  they^had  in< 


TODted  a  Ifurge  and  powoiM  kind  of  vessel,  called  a  tnreme, 
Ikom  its  having  three  banks,  or  lows  of  oara  one  above  an- 
other, on  either  side.   Situated  midway  between  the  Gulf  of 
Connth  and  the  Sanmic  Gul^  Corinth  had  a  port  on  eathet 
aide,  Cenchre»  on  the  latter^  and  LeehaBum  on  the  former, 
and  the  invention  of  these  swift  and  roomy  galleys  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  commerce  and  colonization.  Expe^tiooa 
were  soon  sent  weetwazd,  and  Syracuse  was  founded  in  Sicily, 
and  the  islands  of  Coroyra,  now  Coifa,  were  also  settled. 
The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  soon  increased,  and  the  ^04. 
colony  thrived  and  grew  in  importance  so  mpidly 
that  colonies  were  estoblished  by  the  Coreyraeans  at 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Epidamnus,  on  the  mainland  of 
Epirus  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lucas,  or  Leucadia. 
In  due  time  Corcyra  and  her  colonies  thought  they  weie 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  independence^  and  a  . 
conflict  ensued  between  the  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  ^ 
Corinth,  which  appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Corinthians,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Corcyrceans. 

It  haa  been  said  that  the  iJaccliidLx;  were  expelled,  and  the 
office  of  prytauis  abolished,  about  055  b.c.  This  was  broucjht 
about  by  Cypselus,  himself  a  member  of  the  Bacchid  family 
through  his  mother,  who,  on  account  of  l)oing  lame,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  select  circle  of  the  oligarchy  of  Corinth, 
and  permitted  to  marry  whom  she  would.  She  was  espoused 
by  a  Corinthian  citizen,  and  her  son  Cypselus,  to  avenge  the 
slight  offered  to  his  mother,  roused  the  people  ai^^ainst  the 
ruling  family,  and  soon  elfected  their  expulsion.  He  became 
the  first  tyrant,  or  absolute  ruler  of  Corinth,  and  ruled  the 
state  until  625  B.C.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peri- 
ander.  This  man  was  possessed  bf  a  vii^orous  iutellect,  and 
an  iron  will.  He  enforced  his  authority  at  home  with  an 
undue  severity  ;  but  he  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts  and 
bcicuce{>y  and  extended  the  power  of  his  country  abroad^  rais- 
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ing  Corinth  to  the  position  of  the  principal  commercial  and 
maritime  state  of  Greece.    Periandcr  died  in  585  b,c.,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  forty  years.    lie  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  happy  in  his  family  relations.    Ho  ill-treated  his 
wife,  Melissa,  and  banished  his  son,  Lycophron,  to  Corcyra, 
for  sympathising  with  his  mother.    Lycopliron,  it  is  said, 
was  murdered  by  the  Corcyraeans,  supposing  probably  that 
his  presence  theie  menaced  a  restriction  of  the  independence 
wMoh  they  in  a  measoie  posfeieesed,  and  which  they  were 
eagerly  deeiions  of  extending.   Periander  was  aneeeeded  by 
me%(i    biB  nephew,  pBanuneHc^us,  the  s(Ni  of  Ills  bfother 
GordinB;  baft  be  was  eiqpelled  after  a  reign  of 
abonft  five  yean  by  the  Spaxtans,  who  had  ahceady 
assnmed  the  part  of  ohampions  of  the  popidar  party  in  the 
Gieek  states  against  the  ^xaats. 
The  Ckninthiaiis  enthusiastically  enterad  into  the  war  with 
Bnaa ;  but  some  yean  later,  when  the  Greeks  had 
time  and  opportonity  to  qnanel  onoe  more  among 
themselves,  they  became  inTolved  in  a  war  with 
the  Athenians,  in  which  they  were  worsted.    This  was  in 
457  B.C.,  and  eighteen  yesn  after  a  ficesh  war  broke  oat  with 
Corcyra  about  the  posaeasiQn  of  the  town  of  £pidanma%  in 
which  the  Corinthians  were  again  defeated  in  some  well-con- 
tested sea-fights.   The  greatest  war  in  which  Corinth  was  en* 
gaged  with  any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  was  the  Corinthiaa 
War,  in  which  the  Corinthians  joined  the  Athenians,  Aigivea^ 
Thessalians,  and  Thebans  against  Sparta.   This  internecine 
war,  the  details  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  was  called 
the  Corinthian  War,  because  the  lirst  battle  that  occurred 
in  it  was  fought  under  the  walls   of  Corinth,  and  be- 
cause the  allies  met  at  Corinth  to  concert  measuix'S.    It  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  tlie  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.c. 
In  344  B.C.  an  attempt  to  revive  despotism  in  Corinth  was 
made  by  Timophanes,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Timoleon.    Corinth  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
war  which  the  Greek  states  proposed  to  take  against  Persia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  and  ultimately 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  from  whom  it  was 
rescued  by  Aratus,  who  took  the  citadel  in  243  B.C.  Immo- 
mediately  after  this,  Corinth  joined  the  Achaean  Lcaf^o.  In 
223  B.C.,  five  years  after  the  ambassadors  of  Rome  had  been 
received  in  the  city,  it  was  delivered  up  by  the  Acha^ana  to 
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Antigonus  Doson.     In  the  fmal  struggle  of  Greece  with 
Piome,  Corinth  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lucius 
^lumraius,  who  gave  up  all  the  men  who  survived 
the  siege  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  but  re- 
served the  women  and  children  for  the  crueler  fate  of  being 
sold  into  slavery.   All  the  beautiful  pictures  and  works  of  art 
fbund  in  the  city  were  sent  off  to  Bome,  after  which  it  was 
pluodered  and  burnt. 
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2.  8I0I0N. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  Greece,  that  Sicyon  was  considered  to  bo 
OOftft        oldest  city  in  the  country.    It  was  founded  by 
•J**"  /Egialeus,  from  whom  it  was  called  -^gialeia,  and 
the  name  Mecone  was  also  applied  to  it.    In  1201 
ft  was  conquered  by  Agamemnon,  kinj^  of  Argos  ;  but  when 
the  Peloponnesus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  Sicyon 
became  a  Dorian  state,  at  about  the  same  time  that 

suft  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  conquered  by  Aletes.  In  743  B.a, 
when  the  first  Messenian  war  broke  out,  the  peo- 
ple of  Sicyon  joined  the  Mcssenians.  About  676  B.O.,  Or- 
thagoras,  an  Achsean  by  birth,  excited  an  inBiirrection,  and 
having  expelled  the  Dorian  oligarchy,  by  which  the  state  was 
jpg^  ruled,  rendered  himself  absolute.  His  gaeceasois 
continued  in  power  for  more  than  a  hondved  years 
when,  on  the  death  of  Clisthenes,  the  last  of  his 
line,  a  democracy  was  established.  Sicyon  sent  a  large  con- 
tingent to  the  national  troops  of  Greece  assembled  to  resist 
the  Persians.  It  suffered  sabsequently  in  the  struggle  that 
took  place  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  bat  was  atroog  enough 
to  xeost^with  moom  m  fleet  sent  against  it  imder  Tefanldea^  tibe 
Athenian  adminl,  in  466  &a,  and  en  army  under  PeiideB  in 
454  B.a  Kine  yeea  later,  when  the  M^gariane  weie  at  wax 
^th  the  Athemane,  the  Sicyonians,  miiidM  of  the  attMlDi 
of  the  latter  in  pieoeding  yeais,  assisted  the  foimer»  and  en* 
tend  into  alliance  with  Sparta  during  the  Petoponneeiap  war 
031—404  &a^.  ^  Boxing  this  eveutfol  period^  a  xQ¥oliiti(|n 
took  plaee  in  Sicyon,  about  417  Ra,  when,  by  die  aid  of  Hm 
Spaxfainfl^  an  oligarchical  fi>nn  of  goremment  was  sabetttnMt 
for  the  demooracy,  which  had  endured  for  a  handled  aaA 
foatythxee  jean.  Partly  through  inclination^  or  rather, 
hatred  to  Athena^  end  partly  by  compulaiony  Sicyon  wne 
generally  ibond  in  alliance  with  ft»arta :  it  took  pnt  witii 
this  state  in  the  Corinthian  war  (395—387  B.a}*  In  thie 
Lamian  war,  323  &a»  which  was  Drought  to  a  cioae  in  tike 
year  fioUowing  by  the  battle  of  Gnnnon.  Sicyon  eent  troops 
to  the  arm  J  which  the  Greek  states  raised  to  set  against 
Ant^Mter,  tiie  governor  of  Macedon.  When  Gxeeoe  IbU 
under  the  power  of  Cassandery  in  the  wars  of  the  genenls  of 
Alenmder  the  Great,  and  the  fieedom  <tf  tiie  Greek  cxtiee 
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was  withheld  hy  him,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  came  forward 
as  their  liberator,  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth  were  surrendered 
to  him  by  Crate&ipolis,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  who  held  them  for  Cassander,  in  308  B.C.  It  * 
was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  303  b.o.,  and  ulti- 
mately in  251  B.C.  it  joined  the  Acha  an  Lea^]fue.  It  wa.s  iii- 
Taded  by  the  iEtolians  iu  221  b.o.,  and  linaiiy  Buccumbed  to 
Bome  with^the  rest  of  Greece  in  146  b.o. 
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S.  AOHAIA. 

The  state  of  Achaia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  province, 
into  which  Greece  was  ultimately  formed  by  the  Komanp, 
wa.s  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sicyon,  on  the  north  by  the  Gull" 
of  Corinth,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
by  Elis  and  Arcadia.  It  was  first  of  all  occupied  by  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Ionian.?.  These  in  theii- 
turn  were  dispossessed  by  the  Achrcans,  when  the  la.sl  named 
were  compelled  to  make  their  way  northwards  from  Argos, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Doiians,  under 
the  Heraclid  princes.  To  their  new  possessions  the  4  /w 
Achseaiis  gave  the  name  of  Achaia.   Veiy  little  is  .  t 

knownof  the  early  liistoiy  of  Achaia  after  its  aettle- 
ment  by  the  AdMBaie^  ind  li  is  said  to  liBTe  been  ai  tiass  in 
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subjection  to  Su^on  and  ^tolia.  It  Is  prolAble  that  the 
AchfgftP  dtieo  oonfltitated  monaidhiee  fiist  of  all»  and  indeed 
the  kings  of  some  of  these  aie  named  by  ancient  writem,  hot 
after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  king9»  the  Adueana 
formed  the  plan  of  a  federal  democratic  goyeminent^  whieh 
all  the  cities  of  their  small  xepablic  adopted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  though  th^  towns  wcro  united  into  one  body, 
they  possessed  theii*  respective  libertirs,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  confederation 
of  tho  Aclin?an  cities  sprang  into  existence,  bnt  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  passed  tlirough  tho  phases  of  royalty,  oli- 
garchy, and  tyranny,  like  the  rest  of  the  Greek  states,  and 
that  a  democratic  fonn  of  government  was  adopted,  and  the 
cities  associated  in  tlic  first  Achaean  League  about  the  middle 
or  towards  tho  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  The  twelve 
AchcTan  cities  ns«ociatcd  in  tho  lofirtue  were:  Pollono, 
-Av^ira,  iEgiuiii,  iiura,  Tritaea,  raliii',  Dyme,  Pharie,  Khypai, 
H<'lice,  Olcnos,  and  Cerynoa.  Tlie  chief  town  of  tlie  old 
Icdei-ation  was  llelice,  but  when  this  city  was  destroyed  by 
an  eartluiuake,  in  373  B.C.,  the  seat  of  goveniment  was  trans- 
ferred to  yEgium.  The  Achi\?ans  wei-e  joined  to;;ether  by  a 
firm  alliance,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  liad  the 
same  money,  weights,  and  measures,  the  same  magistrates, 
council,  and  judges,  and,  in  shoil,  everj'thing  was  so  uniform, 
that  all  Achaia  seemed  to  be  only  one  city. 

The  Achaiaus  came  prominently  into  notice  in  the  history 
of  Greece  during  the  struggle  against  Philip  XL  of  Macedon, 
and  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  Greek  army  that  was 
oqo    defeated  by  Philip  at  Choeronea.   They  also  took 
part  in  the  attempt  of  Sparta  to  shake  off  the  Mace- 
donisn  jroke,  in  330  B.a,  which  proved  a  fiulors, 
and  ultimately  in  the  troables  which  fell  on  Greece  after  the 
partitiott  of  Alezsndei^s  empire,  the  old  lesgne  was  dissolved. 

ASter  a  lapse,  however,  of  fifly  years,  the  Achaana  being 
involved  in  aU  the  cslsmities  insepuaUe  from  duBoord  which 
AA/N    had  fiillen  on  Greece,  b^;an  to  revive  their  ancient 
union,  and  return  to  their  former  association.  The  in- 
habitants  of  Patrse,  Tiitae,  Phai»,  and  Dyme  afforded 
the  first  example  of  this  change.    They  were  follQwed  by 
those  of  oth«r  cities ;  .^Egium  and  Biua  entering  the  afisocii^ 
tion  in  275  b.c,  and  Cerynea,  Leontium,  Pellene,  and  ./Egira 
shoitly  after ;  but  the  league  aoquiied  no  remarkable  strei^gUi 
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till  the  counsels  and  achievements  of  Aratus  had  given  it 
consistency.    Aratns  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  resciierl  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Ah  iutida-s,  by  whom  liis  father,  Cliniaii,  had  been  ])ut  to 
death,  and  restored  to  the  inhabitants  the  enjoyment  of  their 
former  liberties.    He  induced  Sicyon  to  join  the  q-- 
Achaean  League,  and  eip^ht  years  atter,  took,  by  sur- 
prise,  the  citadel  of  Corinth  and  the  city  of  ^legara, 
from  the  Macedonians,  and  united  them  t^  the  Acbaeans. 
He  also  prerailed  on  the  cities  of  Tnszene,  Epidaiinfly  Mega- 
lopolis (234  B.C.),  and  Agos  (228  B.a)  to  join  the  al* 

All  th«  cities  sabjeet  to  the  Achaean  League  were  governed 
liy  the  great  council,  or  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  which 
xiMt  twice  a  year  at  .^Jginm.  To  this  assembly,  each  of  the 
eonfedemte  cities  sent  a  certain  number  of  deputies,  who  were 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  This  assembly  enacted  laws, 
disposed  of  the  vacant  employments,  dedaied  war,  made 
peace,  and  concluded  alliances.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
whole  league,  called  the  strateffus,  was  chosen  in  the  general 
assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes.  His  employment  was  both 
civil  and  military.  Ho  was  assisted  by  ten  magistrates,  called 
demiurgif  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  had  the 
whole  msaagement  of  civil  atfairs,  and  even  might,  in  some 
extraordinary  cases,  summon  the  general  assembly,  without 
waiting  for  the  stated  time  of  its  meeting.  Ko  prince,  state, 
or  city,  could  be  atlmitted  into  the  league,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  alliance.  No  member  of  the  assembly  was 
to  accept  of  presents  from  foreium  |»rincos.  The  general 
assembly  was  not  to  sit  loni:er  than  three  davs. 

Aratus  was  elected  strategus  of  the  league  in  245  B.C.,  just 
at  the  time  when  measures  were  being  taken  to  induce  the 
confederacy  of  I>Potian  cities  to  join  it.  The  lircotians, 
howevLT,  were  attacked  by  the  ^tolians  before  the  Achfrana 
could  come  to  their  assistance,  and  were  compelled  to  enter 
the  yEtolian  League.  Ju>t  about  tliis  period  Agis  IV.  became 
one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  sought  to  revive  the  old 
martial  spirit  of  the  Spartan  nation.  His  plans  weii3  foiled 
by  the  o])position  of  Leonidas  II.,  tlio  oIIk  v  king,  and  he  was 
poisoned  in  240  b.c.  On  the  death  of  Lcuuidas,  however, 
four  years  after,  his  son  Cleomcues,  who  had  married  the 
widow  of  .^8.  took  active  measures  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
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thai  Agis  had  suggested,  and,  to  effect  this,  attacked  thft 
Acbaeans,  and  vanqaiahed  them  in  aeveral  battles, 
Xhe  Achaeans  1»eiog  nduccd  to  gnst  extrami^^ 
requested  the  assistance  of  AntigoDiis  aai 

X)060ii,  king  of  Macedon,  by  whose  aid  Cleomenes  ^ 

was  completely  deij^ated  at  Selloaim  in  LaQonia, 

and  mined. 

Afterwards,  the  ^tolians  ravaged  the  territories 
of  the  Messenians,  who  belonged  to  the  league. 
Aratns  attacked  the  ^tolians,  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  was  defeated  with  such  slaughter,  that  he  ad- 
vised the  Achajans  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  Philip  immediately  set  out  for  Greece,  but 
while  his  troops  laid  waste  iEtolia,  the  iEtolians  ravaged 
Macedon,  and  all  was  in  confusion.  During  tlie  time  that 
Philip  was  in  Greece,  Apclles,  to  whom  the  king  had  com- 
mitted tlio  allairs  of  his  government,  and  who  was  displea.«5ed 
at  the  esteem  which  his  master  testified  for  Aratus,  rendtTcd 
many  well-concerted  projects  abortive,  and  causi  d  a  mutiny 
in  the  army.  I'hilii),  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested 
and  put  to  death,  a  cniel  and  uu justifiable  act,  which  brought 
Philip  into  disrepute  throughout  Greece. 

The  calamities  which  were  produced  by  this  war,  to  which 
the  name  of  the    Sodal  War**  was  given,  indaeed  all  pai>- 
ties,  and  partieidaily  Philip  himself  to  wish  liar  peace,  which 
2^f7    was  at  length  oondnded  at  Kanpactoa.  The  Car- 
T~     thajginian  general,  Hannihsl,  however,  soon  engaged 
'    PhSip  to  take  part  against  the  Romans ;  and  the 
Macedonian  monateh,  that  he  ndg^t  lender  himself  nsefol  to 
his  new  ally,  was  desiioQS  of  saljeefcing  all  Gieece^  and 
seised  on  Ithome,  a  strong  place  in  Meesenia.  Aiatii%  not 
Improving  of  this  conqnert,  spoke  frankly  on  the  sabject  to 
the  king,  and  disf^eased  Philip.   He,  therefore,  retired  to 
8icyon,  where  Philip,  fearing  the  opposition  which  he  might 
make  to  his  ambitious  projects,  pfocoied  a  slow  poison  to  he 
given  him,  the  effecta  of  which  appeared  only  as  the  symp* 
o- «    toms  of  an  ordinary  nulsdy.    This  groat  and  vir- 
^      taoQS  man,  the  chief  support  of  the  Achsean  League, 
^'     was  greatly  lamented  by  the   Sicyonians,  who 
honoured  his  obsequies  by  hymns,  odes,  and  fuii»*real  games, 
and  decreed  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  to 
him. 
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The  jEtolians  having  joined  the  Eomans  against  Philip^ 
the  Achreans,  whose  troops  were  then  commanded  a||o 
by  Philopoemen,  espoused  tbo  cause  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.    Philopoemen  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
Mantinea  in  207  B.C.,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  military 
operations,  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  very 
adyantageooB  to  Uie  AchaaDB  and  their  ally.   This  peace, 
howefw,  was  not  of  long  conAmTianee.    Coolniy  to  the 
i«nn8  of  the  tseaty,  Philip  inmded  the  RhoHiann 
end  the  Atheniana ;  and  was,  theiefoxc^  atftaoked  hy 
the  Bomanfl,  who  had  the  address  to  pocue  the  „  ' 
^^^nf^  of  the  AohMuuL 

The  BfrniftPft  and  Aftinwaipg  were  so  snooessfiil  against 
Pbilip^  tluit  tbeyoUiged  Umtoaecq^  of  apem 
an  sau  eonditions  as  they  thoog^  proper  to  in-. 
poBb,  The  pnneipal  artibld  was,  that  tibe  king  of 
Macedon  shoold  eraonate  all  the  places  whicli  he  possessed 
in  Qxeeoe.   From  acting  the  pest  of  an  ally,  f  leninius,  the 
Soman  general,  according  to  the  haughty  genius  of  his 
nation,  passed  to  that  of  a  protector.   At  the  celebration  of 
the  Isthmian  games,  irhen  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Qsesoe 
were  assembled,  he  caused  .yie  following  deoee  to  be  pzo- 
cbimed :  **  The  senate  and  people  of  Borne,  and  Quintins 
and  flaminius  pro-consul,  after  having  conquered  Philip,  and 
given  peace  to  Macedon,  declare  the  Corinthians,  the  Pho- 
ccoans,  the  Locrians,  the  Eubteans,  tho  ^Ivignesians,  the  Thes- 
eaiians,  the  Perrhoebians,  the  Acliaeans,  and  the  Phthiotes,  • 
entirely  free.    All  theso  nations  shall  live  in  an  independent 
state,  and  be  governed  only  by  their  own  laws."  ' 

This  general  libeily  bln-ugtliened  the  Achaean  League  with 
several  new  allies,  and  among  others  with  Lacedsemon,  which 
Philopoemen  delivered  from  the  cruel  t\Tanny  of 
Nabis.    In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus  were  now  united  in  the  league.  When 
the  Spartans  offered  the  Achajan  chief  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  tho  riches  found  in  the  palace  of  that  usurper,  he 
generously  refused  it,  and  told  them  they  might  always  rel^ 
on  his  friendship,  which  should  cost  theui  nothing.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  League  maintained 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  secret  efforts  of  the  Komans,  who 
lieing  jealoQs  of  its  great  power,  endeeTonxed  to  sahvert  and 
destroy  it.    At  length  Messeme  sspoiafted  ttom  the  eon- 
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federation,  Philopctmon,  who  immediately  invaded  tliis  stale^ 
Ifift    ^^^^  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mesaenians, 
who  caused  him  to  drink  a  doso  of  poison.  Thus 
died  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  Greece  ever 
produced.    To  his  valour  and  prudence,  Achaia  was  chieliy 
indebted  for  her  glory,  which,  after  his  death,  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  hence  he  has  been  called  the  la.st  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  erected  some  trophy  to  his- 
memory.    The  Messenians  were  defeated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing by  the  Achoeans,  and  compelled  once  more  to  enter  the 
federation. 

The  Bomans  courted  the  favour  of  the  Achaeana  so  long 
80  they  Ibsfed  thit  thoy  should  saoeoor  Penens,  king  of 
Macedon ;  but  when  that  pince  vras  conquered,  they  weie  ftt 
no  pains  to  dSogiuse  their  intentionsy  but  openly  oommenoed 
thoee  acta  of  injustice^  which  finally  zendeied  them  mastm 
of  Greece.  They  ezdted  the  diiferent  dties  against  eadi 
other,  suborned  the  slayes  agsinst  their  mastflrs,  kept  inisfr* 
mons  informen  in  pay,  and  soon  it  beeame  a  crime  to  hats 
fEkiled  in  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Bome.  They  drewup- 
lists  of  pioecribed  persons,  and  sont  comnussionen^  who  weie^ 
appointed  to  carry  their  secret  sentence  into  execution.  In  a 
public  assembly  of  the  AcbsBans,  one  of  the  commissionem 
insolently  required  that  all  those  who  had  assirted  FeiseuB 
should  be  pre\nously  condemned,  and  then  he  would  name 
them.   But  the  people  refusing  to  act  so  unjust  and  dis- 

honounSide  a  part^  he  accused  more  than  a  thousand 
^     in  number,  dl  men  of  distinguished  merit,  and 

ordered  them  to  appear  and  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  Roman  senate.  When  they  arrived  in  Italy,  they 
were  distributed  in  different  cities,  and  kept  as  closely  con- 
fined as  if  they  had  been  already  condemned  ;  and  when  the 
council  of  Achaia  sent  deputies  to  liome  to  require  that  tlieir 
cause  might  be  heard,  the  senate  answered  witli  equal  tre<ich- 

ery  and  falsehood,  that  they  had  been  found  guilty 
^        in  Achaia.    At  length,  after  an  imprisonment  of 

seventeen  years,  these  wretched  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  own  country,  broken  in  spirit,  and 
almost  weary  of  life  itself,  through  the  long  detention  they 
had  suffered  in  a  foreign  land. 

On  their  arrival  in  Greece,  they  found  Achaia  spht  into 
different  factious,  and  the  minds  of  the  common  people  en-- 
lirely  estranged  from  the  Komans.    This  aversion  ^as  artfully 
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fomented  by  the  chief  magistrates,  and  tho  principal  hmq  at 
the  repul)hc,  who  were  professed  enemies  to  Kome.    -  *— 
Such  au  universal  hatred  soon  broke  out  into  open  T** 
war.     The   liomans,   under   Lucius  Mummius, 
promptly  invaded  Greece,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
leaf,'uo  at  the  battle  of  Ijiucopetra,  not  far  from  Corinth, 
which  was  followed  by  un  eD(,nic:onient  uncUir  tho  walls  of 
Corinth  itself.    The  Achaians  were  again  defeated  with  in- 
credible slaughter ;  and  Diaeus,  their  commander,  sought 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wife 
U)  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  took  poioou,  of  which  he  died.    On  tho  third  day  after 
the  action,  the  victorious  general  entered  Corinth,  and,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  statues  and  pictures  intended  for 
his  triumph,  gave  the  city,  abounding  with  all  the  accommo- 
dations and  QfnamentB  of  a  wealthy  metropolis,  to  be  plun- 
dered by  Ilia  aoldien.  The  walla  were  then  zazed, 
and  ihe  city  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  with  Corinth 
&11  the  Aehiean  League,  of  whidi  it  was  the  capital 
The  Romans  abolii^ied  the  popular  government  in  all  the 
dtiaay  whieh,  boweTar,  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own 
lawa^  under  the  inapeetion  of  a  prator ;  and  thus  Qreeoe  be- 
csme  a  Boman  preTinoe,  and  waa  salyeoted  to  an  annual 
tribute* 

It  may  he  considered  that  too  much  space  has  been  d^ 
voted  to  Achaia  and  the  Aduean  League,  espeoiaUy  as  the 
wars  of  the  league  under  Pliilopoemen  and  his  soccessois  form 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  It  has,  however,  been  thought  l^ter  to 
give  a  tolerably  full  account  of  tlie  league  here,  its  name 
being  derived  from  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  its  history 
being  so  doealy  connected  with  that  state. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  8UMUART. 
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4.  SLIS. 


The  state  of  Elis  occupied  the  •wostem  part  of  the  Prlo- 
ponnpsii.'?,  and  was  situated  hot  ween  Achaia  on  the  north, 
Messenia  on  the  south,  Arcadia  on  the  east,  and  the  Ionian 
Sea  on  the  wost.  In  Elis  was  the  city  of  Olympia,  which 
was  situated  on  the  Olympian  plain,  where  wure  celebrated 
the  Olympic  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Jupiter  (see 
page  22).  The  authentic  histor}^  of  Elis  commences  with 
its  occupation  by  a  body  of  /Etolians  under  Oxylus,  who 

---^   had  entered  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Dorians. 

jrZ^  It  is  ijiaid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Eleus,  one 
of  its  kings.  The  care  of  the  Olympic  games  was 
4t  constant  source  of  contention  between  the  people  of  Elis 
«Dd  tl»  people  of  Piaa,  and  was  taken  frcm  the  latter  by  tht 
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fbrmei  in  the  eaxly  part  of  the  eighth  century  b.o.,  up  to 
which  time  the  PiuBana  had  hold  them  since  the  period  of 
'iiuir  mini  by  Iphitoa  in  884  ba  Tianms,  by  tha 
MriBtaPise  of  tiie  Atgiw,  regained  tha  managemant  of  tha 
gamaa  in  747  aa,  and  letainad  ib  fbt  many  yeaia.  Jinally 
tbe  ElaaoB  took  Pisa,  in  678  ^a,  and  leyeiled  it"  to  the 
gioiuid.  In  421  B.a  a  war  broiko  out  iMtwaen  Sparta  and 
XUa^  and  tha  axdndad  tha  Bpaitana  from  participation 
in  tiie  gamea  in  the  followiiig  year.  They  fought,  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  Aigives,  Mantineans»  and  Athmnlana,  with 
the  Spartans  in  the  hiiAUa  of  Mautinea,  in  418  B.O.,  and  were 
defeated;  and  sixteen  yean  later  Elis  was  invaded  by  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Elaana  were  com  polled  to  give  up  part  of 
their  tenitoiieai  A  war  followed  with  the  Arcadians  in 
366  B^a,  in  conaeqnenoeof  their  having  prevented  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Eleans  to  recover  the  territory  that  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  were  suc- 
cessful, and  took  from  the  Eleans  some  more  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  but  having  committed  tjaciilege  by  plundering  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Greek  states  to  restore  the  land  that  they  had  occupied,  and 
to  make  peace,  which  was  done  in  362  b.c.  In  312  Elis  was 
seized  by  Telespliorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigouus,  but 
it  was  soon  taken  from  him  by  Ptolemy.  In  271  b.c.  Elis 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  shared  its  fortunes  until  the 
reduction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  and  the  erection  ui  Greece 
into  the  iiomau  province  of  Achaia. 
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6.  ABOADIA. 

Aicadia  WMiuppotedtobeao  called  ftom  Aroi^  n  aoii  of 
Jupiter  and  Galliato.  It  ma  ntnated  in  the  middle  of  the 
FalopoUMBiM,  having  Ekia  on  the  weet,  Axgolis  on  the  eaet^ 
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>fcssenia  and  SpATta  on  tho  south,  and  Achaia  and  Sicyon  on. 
the  north.    Its  ground  atl'orded  excellent  pastorage,  and  it» 
inhabitants  were  rhiefly  shepherds,  who  were  famous  £oir  their 
skill  in  mnsic.    The  Arcadians  boasted  that  they  were  the 
most  ancient  people  in  the  world,  and  called  thomselyes 
Proseleni,  from  a  notion  that  they  existed  before  the  moon 
was  made.    They  wero  early  in  tlic  ih-hX  as  colonists,  for 
1<71A    ^"<^triis.  one  of  tlieir  chief>j,  is  said  to  have  led. 
a  band  of  Arcadians  into  It;ilv  before  the  Hellenes 
entered  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  from  this  pioneer 
of  Greek  colonization  Italy  was  calletl  CEnotria.    At  hvst  tlio 
Arcadians  ^yv\v  ;i  rude  and  savage  peoplo,  that  lived  in  the 
woods  and  iields,  but  Pela^^gus,  one  of  tlicir  early  kings, 
^fuyt    tauglit  them  to  build  huts,  to  live  in  a  sociable 
^       manner,  to  eat  nuts,  acorns,  and  beechnuts,  as  well 
as  roots,  and  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
beasts.    After  Pelasgius,  Lycaon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  to  have  established  the  festival  ccdled 
Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  after  him  came,  at  no 
Tery  long  interval,  Areas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught 
the  people  agricnltnie  and  fhe  art  of  spinnisg  wool  After 
him  is  xeekoned  a  long  list  of  kings,  of  whom  nothing  curious 
or  interesting  is  nanated  by  the  ancient  writers. 

The  women  of  Arcadia  wm  as  hardy  and  brave  as  the 
men,  who  were  frequently  hired  as  meroenaxy  soldiem  by 
the  n^hbonring  states.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ooon- 
try  was  invaded  by  the  people  of  Laconia,  the  women  are 
1 102  ^  beaten  off  the  aggressors,  in  the  absence 
llUJ  of  their  husbands.  This  was  probably  an  attempt 
of  the  AchaBans  to  establisb  themselvas  in  Aicadui 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  I  berians ;  or  an 
inroad  on  some  of  the  Arcadian  villages,  in  making  their  way 
north  wart  is  to  Achaia.  The  kingly  power  was  abolished  in 
Arcadia  in  681  B.c.,  when  Aristocrates  II.  was  put  to  death 
for  treason.  A  republic  was  then  established.  War  had  been 
frequent  between  ^Vrcadia  and  Sparta,  and  in  560  b.c.,  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  established  its  supremacy  in  the  country. 
In  the  time,  lioAvcver,  of  Eparainondas  of  Thebes,  Aroadia 
was  delivered  fr.>ni  the  Spartan  yoke  by  tbo  Th(?l)an 
general,  who  founded  ^It'cialopolis,  a  city  which  bo 
came  the  head  of  a  conlVnierated  n^public  of  forty 
townships,  and  subsequently  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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doings  of  the  Acliaean  League,  which  was  joined  by  Arcadia 
in  232  B.C.  In  lact,  after  this  time,  the  history  of  Arcadia 
becomes  the  history  of  tliis  celebrated  league^  and  is  meiged 
in  the  general  kUtoiy  of  Greece. 


OHBOKOLOGIOAL  SUIOUBT. 
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6«  AMOS. 

Argos,  or  Argolis,  was  situated  in  the  north-cast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinth,  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Sparta  and  the  Gulf  of 
Argos,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Saiouic  Gulf. 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Inachus,  after  whom  came  nine  kings,  his  lineal 
descendants,  called  Inachidae,  from  the  name  of  tho 
first  of  the  dynasty.  Phoroneus,  the  son  of  Inachus, 
began  to  reign  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  to  him,  by 
some  ancient  writers,  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom, while  otlien  assign  ^ts  establishment  to  Argus,  the  feurSi 
king,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  oonntxy  and  its  chief  city. 
It  appeals  that  at  this  time  the  kings  of  Axgos  held 
jnns&otion  o?er  the  east  and  soath  of  the  Pelopon-  ly" 
nesas^for  in  the  xeign  of  Triopas,  the  seventh  of  the 
dynasty,  a  Greek  chia^  Pol^caon  by  name,  took  ^..^ 
posBSssion  of  Messenia,  and  called  it  thos  after  the 
name  of  hie  wife.    Gelanor,  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  Inaohids^ieoeived  Daaaos,  a  fbgitive  fiom  Ilgypl^aooom- 
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puiiad  by  his  fifty  daiic^htors,  with  kindness  and  hospitality, 
^Mt9m   f^iid  who  repaid  his  host  by  driving  him  from  tho 
throne,  of  wliich  he  took  possession.  Danans  camo 
to  Argos  twenty-five  yoors  before  he  secured  the 
ihione  by  this  treacherous  conduct.    Lynceus,  the  husband 
^Agm   of  Hypermne^tra,  the  only  one  of  the  daucjhters  of 
Danaus  who  saved  her  husband,  when  ordered  by 
Danaus  to  dispatch  him  on  the  night  of  her  nuptials 
— an  order  with  wliich  her  sisters  too  readily  complied — de- 
throned Danaus,  after  a  i*eigu  of  lifty  years.    S  ubsequently, 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  about  1344  b.c.,  between  Acrisius 
and  Prcetus.    Acrisius  was  the  father  of  Perseus,  another  fa- 
1  ^1  ^  mous  hero  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  who  founded 
Mycenae.    Agamemnon,  the  famous  general-in-chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  during  the  Trojan  war,  was  in 
power  about  1192  b.c.    In  1104  b.c,  the  l3orian  invasion 
overspread  tho  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Argivcs  or  Acha'ans 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  tho  country,  and  retreat  to  Achaia, 
where  they  again  established  themselves.  At  the  distribution 
of  the  territoiT  which  the  Dorians  acquired  at  this  period, 
Argos  itself  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Heraclid  prince  Temenus. 
By  this  time  Sparta,  as  well  as  Messenia,  had  been  emanci- 
pated from  subjection  to  Aigos,  which  became  a  republic 
about  984  b.c. 

Tho  most  famous  of  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclid  princes 
of  Argos  was  Pheidon,  who  rendered  himself  supreme  about 
785  RC,  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  power  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  Corinth.  Pheidon,  wlio  was  now 
absolute  rider  of  Argos,  was  one  of  the  lirst  of  the  tyrants 
who  about  this  time  began  to  overthrow  tho  oligarchies  in 
the  Greek  states.  He  made  Ari:ro^  dominant  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus for  a  short  time,  and  is  aid  to  have  given  impetus  to 
trade  and  commerce,  not  only  in  Argos,  but  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  establishment  of  a  medium  of  exchange  in  sil- 
ver and  copper,  or  in  other  words,  siivt-r  and  copper  money, 
and  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  w^hich,  it  is  said,  how- 
ever,  had  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  the  island  of  .Kuina. 
When  a  quarrel  occurred  between  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  and 
Pisa,  as  to  which  had  the  best  right  to  superintend 
the  management  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  tho 
Utter  applied  ta  lum  tn  aaaistance,  he  answer^ 
llNimq[aMt  in  m  matk  moguA  mmmm  possible,  by  con- 
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fitxtntisg  himself  president  of  the  festival  This  brought 
ahont  a  mpture  with  Sparta,  and,  in  tho  conflict  which  en- 
sued, Plicidon  was  defeated,  and  the  impoitance  of  Aigos  in 
the  Peloponnesus  greatly  diminished. 

The  conflict  between  Argos  and  Sparta  endured,  with  in- 
tervals of  peace,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  669  B.C.,  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the  Argives  and  Spartan s 
near  Hysioe,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious  ;  but  in  548 
B.O.,  fortune  turned  to  the  side  of  tho  latter,  and  they  took  a 
considerable  piece  of  territory  from  the  Aleves,  on  the  coast 
and  the  southern  frontier  of  Aigos,  and  annexed  it  to  Laconia. 
Tlie  Aigives  made  a  xesolute  attempt,  in  the  following  year, 
to  zecover  the  lost  diitiiete,  and  tlie  contending  portieaagieed 
to  setOe  the  qnestion  faj  a  fidit  between  300  men  on  eitiier 
aide.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  two  Aigivee  were  left  aliye, 
and  one  Spaitany  and  the  Aigives  claimed  the  victory;  Thia 
the  Spaitana  lefosed  to  allow,  and  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  armies  of  the  respeotiTe  states,'  in  which  the  Spaxtsna 
were  Tictorioas,  In  421  B.a,  the  Aigives  entered  into  the 
leagne  then  ftrming  among  the  Greek  states  against  Sparta, 
andC  three  years  after,  the  Aigivcs  and  Athenians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Spartans  in  tho  battle  of  Mantinea.  In  the 
following  year  Aigos  ooncladed  peace  with  her  old  enemy, 
Sparta;  bat  in  395  B.a,  entered  on  the  Corinthian  war 
against  the  Spartans  in  conjunction  with  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.  Kothing  more  need  be  recorded  with  reference 
to  the  special  history  of  Aigos,  except  that  the  city  joined 
the  Aduean  League  in  228  B.a 
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7*  M£S8SNIA* 

Measenia  occupied  the  eoutli-westem  comer  of  the  Pq1o> 
ponnesuiB,  and  was  bounded  Elis  and  Aicadia  on  the  north, 
and  Laoonia  on  the  east  It  has  been  already  said  that  Mee- 
Miia  was  taken  i^m  Argos,  in  the  reign  of  the  Aigive  king» 
Triopas,  by  Polycaoii,  who  founded  the  city  of  Measene,  aiKl 

1500  ^  "Wlhen  the  Heradid 

princesand  the  Dorians  conquered  tbe  Peloponnesus 
Messene  was  assigned  to  Cresphontes.  DtUe  is 
"known  of  the  early  history  of  Messenia,  which  is  chiefly  pro- 
minent in  the  records  of  Greece  during  the  two  great  was 
which  it  carried  on  against  the  Spartans^  and  a  subsequent 
TOTolt  against  Spartan  authority.   These  are  usually  spokeni 

„ .  Q   of  as  tiie  three  Messenian  wars.   The  first  of  these 

i~  was  occasioned  by  the  Messenisnat^  some  of  whom 
had  insulted  the  Spartan  women  assembled  in  a 
temple,  to  which  the  people  of  both  nations  were  accustomed 
to  resort  The  reigning  king  of  Sparta,  Teledus^  was  killed 
in  his  attempt  to  protect  the  Spartan  women  fiom  the  Tio-  * 
lence  of  the  Messenian  youths,  at  least,  so  said  the  SpartansL 
The  Messenians,  however,  told  a  very  different  story,  and 
declared  that  Teleclus  and  several  young  Spartans,  Lad  aa- 
aembled  in  the  temple  in  women's  clothes,  with  arms  con- 
oealed  about  them,  with  the  view  of  surprising  some  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
trick  being  discovered  by  the  Messenians,  a  quanel  aroae^  in 
which  Teleclus  and  some  of  his  associates  weie  slain.  J% 
does  not  matter  much  which  account  is  correct^  bu^  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  Spartans,  immediately  afte^ 
seized  on  the  citadel  of  Amphsea,  and  the  war  began  in  earnest. 
In  738  B.C.,  the  Messenians  were  driven  to  their  last  strong- 
hold, in  the  fortress  of  Ithome ;  but  this  they  defended  wiui 
such  unflinching  resolution  tlu^  fifteen  years  elapsed  before 
it  fell.   The  capture  of  Ithome  put  an  end  to  the  war  an  723 
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the  able-bodied  men  of  Sparta  wexe  killed  in  the  long  war, 
and  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  akray.  The  priii€i|Mil 
leader  of  the  latter  in  the  whole  of  the  war  was  Aristodemiia» 
who  offered  his  daughter  as  a  victim,  when  the  Delphic  oracle 
cvdered  a  Measenian  virgin  to  be  offered  in  aacrifice  to  the 
gods  when  the  totificationa  of  Ithome  were  commenced.  Her 
betrothed,  anxious  to  save  his  promised  wi&  from  ao  cruel  a 
late,  declared  that  they  had  already  been  privately  wedded, 
an«l  Aristodemoa,  in  a  passion,  killed  the  poor  girl  with  his 
own  hand.  Just  before  the  fiill  of  Ithome,  AristoUemus,  who 
had  been  elected  king  and  comnianiler-m-chief  of  the  Mea- 
senians,  slew  himself  in  remorse  and  despair  of  being  able  to 
save  his  country  from  the  invaders,  on  his  daughter's  tomb. 

The  second  Messeniau  war  followed  at  an  interv;il  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  during  which  both  states  liad  been  reeniiting 
their  flagging  energies.  It  was  provoked  by  iViistoHKues,  a 
young  Messenian,  who  declared  to  his  countrymen  that,  if 
the  will  were  good,  there  was  a  ready  way  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  domination  of  Sparta,  by  the  sword.  A 
collision  between  some  Messenians  under  Arist^menes  and  a 
body  of  Spartans  touk  place,  in  which  the  Intter  were  de- 
feated, and  Aristomenej:,  stealing  into  Sparta  under  i^p- 
cover  of  the  niglit,  hung  on  the  walls  of  ^Minerva's 
temple  a  shield,  bearing  an  inscription  to  show  that 
it  waa  dedicated  to  that  goddeaa  by  himself,  as  an  offering 
fioftt  Spattaa  ^oila.  Admimtinn  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
yonqg  Meeaenian  leader,  and  dialike  to  Sparta,  aoon  bioQght 
the  men  of  Axgos,  Arcadia^  and  Elia,  aa  alliea  to  Meeaenia, 
while  Sparta  fimnd  aapport  nowheae  bat  at  Corinih.  -  Smart- 
ing under  deftat,  the  Spartana  aent  to  Delphi  to  inqnixe  how 
they  mjght  beet  xetadeTe  their  fbrtonea,  and  were  told  to  aeek 
aid  fiom  Athena.  80^  to  Athena  they  aent;  and  the  Athe- 
niana^  who,  at  that  eady  date,  liked  them  as  well  aa  the  men 
of  thoaa  atetea  which  had  joined  the  Meeeeniana  as  alHea, 
sent  them  a  poor  lame  man,  who  earned  a  scanty  aubaiatance 
in  Athens  as  a  schoolmaster.  This  was  Tyrtaeus,  the  lyric 
poet,  who  wrote  ballad  after  ballad  for  the  Spartans,  and  set 
their  blood  ablaze  by  the  vigour  of  his  songs.  Inspired  hj 
theae,  and  ehanting  them  on  the  march,  the  Spartans  ad- 
vanced once  more  against  the  Messenians,  and,  after  suffering 
deieat  in  the  battle  of  the  JBoai^a  Tomb,  turned  the  tide  ci 
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battle  against  their  foes  in  the  conflict  known  as  the  battle  of 
the  Great  DitcL  Amtomenw  then  Itoltted  himself  in  a 
town  palled  In,  which  was  situated,  like  Ithomeu  on  a  hill ; 
and  from  this  stronghold  he  made  oonUniial  ham  into 
Spartan  territory  for  about  eleven  yearn.  It  is  said  that  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Spartans,  Aristomenes  was  hurled,  woondad 
and  stunned,  into  a  ravine;  but  leaehad  tiie  bottom. sliva^ 
wheie  he  lay  for  three  days^  waiting  for  death.  Boused  by 
iiomething  moving  about  lum,  he  cauja^t  at  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  fox,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Messenia,  as  the  lion  ia 
the  emUem  of  England,  and  the  sea  eagle  that  of  the  United 
States ;  aiiid  holding  the  animal  by  the  tail,  he  allowed  it  to 
taiove  onwards  towards  the  spot  where  it  had  found  tts  en" 
trance.  When  he  arrived  there,  with  ins  etrange  eampanioai 
he  saw  the  light  of  day  through  some  crevices  in  a  hei^  of 
stones  that  had  been  piled  against  the  entrance,  and  he  soon 
managed  to  make  his  way  out,  and  rejoin  his  countiymen. 
At  last,  Ira  was  carried  by  assault  during  a  storm,  and  the 
second  Messenian  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  668  n.c. 
Some  of  the  Mes-senians,  with  Aristomenes  and  his  sons, 
escaped  to  Rhodes,  and  others,  sailing  westward,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Zanele,  and  changed  it^  namo  to  Messenia,  now 
Messina.  The  riist  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavorv, 
and  Messeuia  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  dependency  of 
Laconia. 

The  Messenians,  broken  in  spirit  and  fortunes,  could  do 
nothing  more  than  accept  their  hard  fate,  and  bear  it  with 
patience,  and  no  attempt  was  made  for  about  two  hundred 

jitA     years  to  release  themselves  from  Spartan  dominion. 

^*  At  last,  when  Sparta  was  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  Helots  or  slaves  took  advantage 
of  the  confosion  that  ensued  to  break  into  revolt,  the  Mease- 
nisns  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  achieve  their  inds* 
pendenoe^  and  flew  to  snns.  Ithome  was  onco  more  fi9Ktifisd» 
and  heeune  the  eentie  of  the  insurrection,  or  rathtt  wtt 
of  independencOi  The  war  dragged  on  for  nine  years,  sad 
was  brought  to  an  end  ia  the  tenth  year  of  ita  dufstioa  tgr 
the  captura  of  Ithome.  The  Meessaiaas  ohtdaed 

^  leave  fiom  their  ooaqnerois  to  quit  the  Pelopoa»> 
nssus,  taking  an  oau  that  i£  they  ever  returned 
tiiey  would  sufier  theniselves  to  be  sold  aa  slaves.  The  Aiha* 
niaas^  to  wh<»i  they  aj^ieakd  Ibr  suooour  ia  their  aiiiSKyi 
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obtained  permission  for  some  of  the  exiles  to  settle  at  Kau- 
pactus,  and  a  few  of  these  and  their  descendants  were  brought 
back  to  their  own  country  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A 
Idng  tinie,  howew^  w§m  not  (o  dapae  befoxe  a  change  for  the 
bettor  was  to  oome  orer  Messeno.   In  371  B.a  the  Spaxtsns 
were  totally  defisatad  by  Epaminondas,  at  the  battle  of  Leoctra, 
and  the  Theban  general,  to  humble  his  adveisaiiee  yet  more, 
and  to  create  a  power  which  might  be  instrumental  ogo 
in  keeping  lih^  in  ehock^  detenoined  to  xebnild 
Meaaene  and  recall  the  Meaaenian  exiles  from  the 
different  towns  and  eountriee  in  idiioh  tiiey  had  taken  lefbge 
to  their  native  land.   This  was  done,  and  Meaaema,'  once 
more  a  power  and  independent  state  in  Greece,  maintained 
her  liberty  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  although  it  never 
rose  into  any  particular  prominence.    The  Messenians  finigh^ 
on  the  winning  side  in  Uie  battle  of  SeUasia,  when  nn-i 
t&e  power  of  Sparta  was  broken,  for  ever  by  the 
troops  of  the  Achaean  League  and  the  Macedonians, 
under  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson,  but  at  a  later 
period,  about  thirty-ei^;'ht  years  after,  having  had  the  temerity 
to  oppose  the  league,  they  were  attacked  and  com- 
plotely  defeated,  and  Messene,  tlioir  chief  city,  was 
occupied.    From  this  point  the  history  of  Messene 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  and  in  14G  n.c.  it  shared  tho 
conimon  fate  uf  Greece^  and  became  a  part  of  the  lioman  pro- 
vince of  Achaia. 


CBBOMOLOeiOAIi  BmUUBT. 


The  kingdom  and  city 

of  Messene  founded 

by  Polycaon,  about  B.C.  1500 
Menaie  aMiened  to 

the  HeracUd  fnilMM^ 

Cresphontes   1104 

Conunencemcut  of  the 

fint  Messenian  war 

With  Sparta   74S 

Me^enianq  compelled 

to  fortify  themselves 

in  Ithome   „  738 

Oapture  of  Ithome  and 

end  of  fittt  Mflyt 

aian  war   ,»  723 


Commcncomcnt  of  se- 
cond Messeuian  war, 
under  Aristomenes...  B.C.  685 

Captora  of  ire  and  ter- 
mination of  Moond 
Mes.<^enian  war    ,y  6eS 

The  Mes;>eniaus  at* 
tampttoreoorer  tiieir 
iadopaidenee,  and 
commence  tho  thiid 
Messenian  war    46i 

Capture  of  Ithome  and 
ondof  theHiird  Mes- 
senian war    ,f  465 

ICe-eirteMi*liaiat  of 

6—2 
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Messenian  indepen- 
denee  by  Epammoiip 
das  &a  369 

Messenians  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  beliasia^ 


in  which  the  Spartans 
■ndiiMKtod   B.&  220 

Messenia  coiiqncrcd  by 
the  troops  of  the 
Achaean  League   183^ 


8.  LAOIDAf OH^  i»  SPIBTA. 

This  eowatojmm  oiiginslly  denominaied  Lacomay  afteN 
iTBxds  8pavta»  hem.  tlie  mefciopoIiB;  and  lacedmnon,  it 
one  of  its  andeiit  kings.  It  was  situated  in  the  soath^east 
oomer  of  PeloponnesiiSy  ha^iiKg  Aigos  and  Axcadia  on  the- 
north,  Messenia  on  the  west,  the  Golf  of  Aigos,  or  Aigolis, 
on  the  east,  and  tho  ^Mediterranean  on  the  south.  The  city 
of  Lhcedacmon  or  Sparta,  which  was  the  most  powerful  in 
Greece,  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of 
the  liver  Eurotas,  about  three  miles  £rani  the  modem  Greek 
town  of  Mistra.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  a  brave  and  wadLka 
people,  and  jealous  of  their  honour  and  their  liberty,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  their  neighbours. 

The  precise  origin  of  the  nainc  Laconia  is  not  known  ;  but- 
that  of  Lacedaemon  was  obtained,  as  it  has  been  said,  from  one 
of  its  old  king?,  Lacedamon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  who  married 
Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Lclex  and  sister  of  Eurotas.  It  is 
from  this  woman  that  tlio  name  of  tlio  capital  was  derived. 

^®  Spartan  or  Laceda?mon  government  was  at  first 
monarchical,  and  was  founded  by  Lelex,  from  whom 
the  country  was  called  Lelegia,    It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  this  name  wiis  derived  from  its  early  in- 
habitants, the  Lcleges.    The  descent  of  the  thirteen  kings  by 
whom  Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  governed  prior  to  the  Do- 
rian invasion  in  I1U4  B.C.  is  not  very  clear.    One  of  tlieso 
was  Tyndanis,  who  nianied  Lcda,  the  mother  of  Helen, 
who  was  famous  for  her  beauty.    She  had  not  lived  more 
than  three  year^  with  her  husband  Menelaus,  when  Paris,  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  who  was  imiTeiaBlly  aoeoualed  the 
kandsomeet  man  of  his  age,  arrived  in  Spaiti^   His  person^ 
attainments^  and  addiess  attiaeted  the  affectkms  of  Helen  ; 
119&  abandoned  her  ooontry,  her  hnsband,  and 

lelationsy  and  was  transported  with  all  her  wealth  ta 
the  Trojan  land.  The  Greeks  nnited  in  the  eanse 
of  Mendaiu^  and  took  Ttoy  after  a  siige  of  ten  yean  (1193 
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— -118S  B.d).   Aftehmd^  the  kingdoms  of  Aigos,  ^^-g 
Mycensd,  and  Liieectopion»  were  Ibmad  islo  one 
•overeignty  under  Oieeleay  the  eon  of  A^^aumaosL 

The  HenudidM^  or  portezitj  of  Henmleiy  having  expelled 
Tuemenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  divided  among  them  the 
oountries  which  they  had  eohdned*   Axiatodemus  -t'tr^ 
Would  have  had  Lacedacmon,  bat  aa  he  waa  killed 
while  on  hie  way  to  the  PeloponneaiUy  the  oonntty 
was  assigned  to  his  two  sons,  Eurystfaeoes  and  Procles. 
These  brothers,  who  thus  obtained  the  eoraeignty  of  Sparta^ 
neither  divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  nor  reigned  alter- 
nately ;  but  ruled  conjointly  and  with  equal  authority,  and 
each  was  styled  king  of  Sparta,  and  acknowledged  in  that 
capacity.    This  singular  and  seemingly  inconsistent  form  of 
government  continued  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years.  The 
kings  descended  from  Procles  were  called  Proclidaj  or  Proclid 
kings,  and  those  descended  from  Eurysthfinee  weie  called 
JElurysthenidis  or  Eurysthenid  kings.* 


*  The  following  are  the  kinn  of  Sparta  in  each  Uob, 
^dates  oC  tiMir  acceirioa  to  the  tErone. 


the 


PROCLID  KINGS. 


Proclet... 

80  us   

Eurypon 


B.C. 


 •   t> 

Etmomns 

Polydectcs    „ 

I^curgua  I   „ 

Cnarflaiia  

Nicander  ^   „ 

Theopompns   

Zcuxidamufl  

Aiuuddamiia   

Archidamiu  I   „ 

J\gaBiclea   »9 

j^kxiston..*  


It 


1102 
1060 
1028 

1021 
98ti 
907 
898 
873 
809 
770 
72;} 
600 
651 
605 
664 


Dcmarntna   B.C.  266 


Leotycludes  

AiehsdHBoall.... 

AgUII  

Agesilaus  II  

Arcliidamus  II... 

Agia  III  

EudunidML  ... 
Archidamus  III, 
EudamidM  II.  ... 

Agis  IV  

Arohidamva  IV. 

EnclidM  

Lyonigna  IL...... 


It 
>* 
$9 
•> 
>» 
t» 
tt 
t> 
t» 
I* 
tt 
tt 
•t 


491 
466 

427 
397 
361 
338 
330 
295 
268 
244 


225 
219 


EURTSTHEinD  KINGS. 


Enrysth< 

Agis  I  

Echestratua. 


B.C.  1102 
„  1059 
1058 


»» 
tt 


Doryssus  .l...*.   91 

Afiiilmi  L  


t> 


1023 
986 
967 


ArchiUna  B.a  913 


Teleclui  

Alcamenei  ... 
Polydoru  ... 
Eurycrates  I. 
AnftTanrifir ... 


t» 
>t 
tt 
tt 
t« 


853 
813 
776 
724 
687 
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The  Proclid  king  Lycurgus,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Her- 
cules, recived  the  sceptre  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Poly- 
doctcs,  in  898  B.C. ;  but  his  sister-in-law  proving  pregnant,  h© 
resigned  the  crown,  though  she  intimated  to  him  that,  if  he 
Avonld  marry  hev,  tlie  child  should  be  destroyed.  Lycurgus 
received  the  in t ant  wliilyt  at  supper  witli  some  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  city,  and  presented  him  to  ihem,  sayings 
"My  lords  of  SparUi,  here  is  a  king  bom  to  us."  Then 
placing  the  child  on  the  chair  of  state,  and  perceiving  how 
much  the  company  were  overjoyed,  he  named  him  Charilaus, 
However,  finding  that  the  queen  and  lier  partizans  were  ex- 
tremely irritated  at  his  conduct,  he  determined  on  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  visited  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  At  length,  the 
Spartans  invited  liim  to  return  and  regulate  their  government. 

Having  iirst  obtained  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  Lycurgus  promulgatttd  his  laws. 
~V     His  first  act  was  to  establish  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  thirty  members,  including  the  kings, 
whoso  office  consisted  in  preserving  a  just  balance  between 
the  power  of  the  kings  and  tliat  oi  the  i)eopIe.    No  matter 
which  had  not  received  the  previous  consent  <»f  the  senate 
could  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  ])eople  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  judgment  of  the  senate  was  not  eflfectual 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people.    The  kings  presided  in 
the  senate.    They  were  the  generals  of  the  republic ;  but 


XURTSTX 


Xtoycimtea  11  B.C. 

Xaon  

ibiaxandridM... 

Cleomes  I  

Leonides  I  

•PJiatarchus  


••••••  99 

99 


Pausanias. 
Agesipolis  I. 
Cleombrotus 


yt 
99 
99 
99 


644 

eo7 

663 

530 
491 
480 
466 
408 
307 


Afetii>oU8  11   B.C. 

CieomenaB  II  

Areus  I  

Acrotatus  

Arous  II  

Leonidas  Tl  

Cleombrotus   

Leonidas  II.  rwtorad... 
Cleomenes   


99 
99 

99 
•  • 

'  99 
99 


99 


m 

370 

309 
t>G5 
2tH 
257 
243 
241 
235 
219 


Agcsipolis  III. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  commencement  of  the  first  Mease- 
ia  said  to  liave  taken  filaoe  in  74S  B.a,  and  that  a  ^pattaa 
kin^  Teleclus,  was  kUled  in  the  first  skirmish  in  this  yaar.  On  ra* 
femng  to  the  table  we  find  that  Teleclus  reighed  from  858  -  to  SIS 
B.C.,  and  that  no  Spartan  king,  if  the  dates  in  the  table  ho  correct, 
fell  at  the  time  tixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  first  Messenian 
war.  Tha  above  diawapaaqr  !■  pointed  ont  to  ahow  how  Uttfe 
Madai*  eaadepeiid  oil  aadaat  «]iMiMliigy,  gw^^ 
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thfey  ooold  not  plan  ai^  anfeerprise  without  tiie  consent  of  a 
council  of  iih»  citusena.  They  maifly  the  first  citiiens  ia 
tiM  ilata,  aa4  enjoyed  qdIj  &b  ahadav  of  royalty. 

The  people  had  their  aaacmhlias,  and  poaaeaied  a  wnwu'n*? 
diaaaiB  tha  fovemmant  of  Spaita ;  hat  aa  the  aenata  con* 
'vmad  and  dumiaaad  tham  at  plaaaufa,  and  thej  hM  no 
offieaa  in  the  atate^  their  real  power  wtaa  my  inflignificaai 
in  radea^  howeyet^  to  dapreas  the  insolence,  pride,  and  lozinj 
of  the  great  and  wealthy^  and  hamah  want  and  nuaery  ttom 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  I.jFeurgiis  divided  all  Laconia  into 
thiity^diine'  thousand  shares,  of  which  nine  thousand  were 
assigned  to  the  inhabitaota  of  Sparta^  who  were  the  deaceiio 
danta  of  the  Dorian  invaders,  and  the  remainder  to  the  people 
of  iMOsam,  who  were  held  in  snhjectiou  by  the  Spartans. 
These  portione  could  never  he  dividied,  hut  paaaod  entire  to 
the  heurs,  or  those  who  acquired  them. 

Lycurgus  withdrew  all  the  silver  and  gold  in  circulation, 
and  permitted  only  iron  money  to  l>o  criven  in  exchange. 
Thi^  coin  w:\3  made  of  iron  heated  in  the  lire,  and  (|nenched 
in  vin^aj:,  that  it  might  be  rendered  brittle,  and  unht  lor  any 
other  use.  From  that  time  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
wa8  annihilated,  and  tlie  ships  of  another  country  never  en- 
tered the  harbours  of  Laconia.  Lycurgus  even  prohibited 
commerce  to  the  Spartans,  aholish(!d  all  useless  arts,  and 
allowed  those  necessary  to  life  to  bo  practised  only  by  slaves. 

The  next  ordinance  wai<,  that  all,  even  the  kinj^s  them- 
selves, should  make  their  principal  re|)ast  at  the  public  tables, 
where  moderation  and  frugality  were  exercised.  The  meals 
were  coarse  and  parsimonious ;  and  the  conversation  was  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue,  and  cultivate  a  pa^ 
triotic  spirit. 

All  children,  as  soon  as  horn,  were  commanded  to  be 
brought  by  their  parenta,  ihAt  they  might  be  examined  by 
panona  ai^^ointed  fiir  that  purpose.  Thoae  tiiat  were  weOr 
aoMde  and  vigaoEona  were  preaasred';  bnt  wuik  aa  were  weak 
or  diftiBOad.  wase  efspoaed  to  periah  at  the  liMi  of  Mmak 
Taygetoa.  As  no  Spartan  waa  permitted  to  ba?e bia  ehfldxeat 
ednoaftacl'^sdaKding  to  his  own  pkaawe,  the  boya  at  the  age  of 
adven  yeata  vrere  sent  to  the  pnblio  sohoola.  Their  edneatuni 
r^eotad  all  embetilahment^  and  oheKifllied  only  the  aaveser 
'viztoeflL  It  taught  tha  dntiaa  of  religion,  obedience  to  the 
lawB,  reet»aot  fixr  parents,  ravefanoe  for  M  age^  inflexible 
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*  lionoixT,  nndannted  ooimge,  contempt  of  dangn  and  dettSh, 
and,  above  all,  the  love  of  glory  and  of  their  ooimfcry. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  laws  of  Lyaugas  mm  ahidad 
by  many  blemishes.   The  Lacedemonian  women  fraqmnCed 

the  hatha,  and  contended  in  the  public  sports  proiuLscoottdy 
with  the  men,  and  this  rendered  them  bold  and  forward  in  man* 
ner.  Theft  constituted  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  8pap> 
tans.  Youths  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  hmnauitjy 
and  tlio  slaves  were  treated  with  Die  most  barfaaKona  ilgour^ 
and  ofti'n  massacred  in  sport  and  wantonness. 

Lycurgus,  having  thus  perfected,  as  he  supposed,  the  form 
of  the  Lacedajmonian  republic,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
stable  and  permanent.  For  tliis  purpose,  lie  obliged  the 
Laceda?monians,  by  an  oath,  to  promise  that  they  would  ob- 
serve his  laws  till  his  return  from  Delphi.  From  Delphi  he 
sent  to  Lacediemon  the  following  answer  of  the  oracle  :  **  The 
laws  given  to  the  Spartans  are  excellent ;  and  the  state,  while 
it  continues  to  observe  them,  shall  be  the  most  glorious  and 
potent  in  the  world."    Lycurgus  then  voluntarily  starved 

himself  to  death.    Some,  however,  say,  that  he 
*?     died  in  Crete,  and  commanded  his  ashes  to  be 

thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  they  should  ivfterwards  l>e 
earned  to  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedamiouians  consider  themselvea 
as  released  fix>m  their  oath. 

•  It  is  said  that  Alcamenes,  EuryaUieiiSd  king  of  Spart^  led 
the  Spaxtana  againat  the  Meaaeniana  soon  after  bii  aoceeaion, 
but  toe  tot  Iffiwafiliii  war,  of  wbioh  the  eanae,  at  waU  aa  tiM 
Molt^  baa  been  narrated  in  the  aqpanta  hiatorj  of  Heaaeida 
(see  page  80),  began  in  743  B.a  It  ahonld,  howevWy  beaaady 
that  the  date  of  its  commencement  ia  altogether  nacertaiiL 
According  to  the  table  of  Spartan  kinga,  Theopcmpoa  (Pto- 
did)  and  Polydoroa  (Eniyathenid)  were  reigning  atthiBtinie^ 
and  Ihe  atoxy  of  the  dea&  of  Telecina  at  the  handa  of  the 
Meoieniana  must  be  fiUse.  Probably  the  Telecina  that  ia 
spoken  of  was  merely  the  leader  of  the  band  of  Spartans  that 
went  in  disgnise  to  the  temple  on  the  hordeis  of  MeasaniA 
nd  Sparta,  and  hence  the  mistake  has  arisen. 

About  this  time  were  instituted  the  ephoia,  who  were  five 
in  number,  and  chosen  annually  by  the  people  from  their 
own  body,  and  who  gradnally  acquired  an  nnlimited  authority. 
Thoy  presided  in  the  general  assemblies,  declared  ^\'ar,  made 
peaces  detennined  the  number  of  troops,  regulated  the  tazM» 
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-and  AMnited  ptminlinwmtB  and  lewaxds.  Li  diof^  their 
-power,  though  in  some  rapecte  eobordiiiale^  was  in  othta 
pamnoimt  even  to  that  of  die  IdiigB  and  the  aenale.  Thej 
t^old  bring  the  kings  to  trial  before  the  senate,  and  whenever 
the  king  headed  Uie  army  and  marched  to  the  neld,  two  of 
lihe  ephors  accompanied  him  to  report  on  his  conduct. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  Messenism  were  so  opprna- 
flive  that  the^  lerolted,  and  took  for  their  general 
Aristomenes,  who  commenced  the  second  Measenian 
war.  An  account  of  this  has  also  been  given  {dee 
page  81).  With  the  conclusion  of  this  war  in  668  B.C., 
much,  if  not  all  of  the  interest  that  has  attached  itself  to  the 
early  history  of  Sparta  ceases.  Rparta  was  now  on  the  high 
road  to  supremacy  in  8outhern  Greece,  and  there  were  few  in 
the  peninsula  and  mainland,  too,  which  did  not  regard  her 
success  in  the  second  Messenian  war  with  fear  and  suspicion. 
War  with  Argos  had  been  frequently  carried  on,  and  in  747 
the  Argives  had  been  defeated  by  the  Spartans.  Later,  again, 
in  669  B.C.,  the  Spartans  were  worsted  by  the  Argives  in  the 
battle  of  Hysiaj;  but  subsequently,  in  547,  secured  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Argive  territory  by  being  victorious 
in  the  geneml  battle  that  followed  the  conflict  between  300 
men  on  either  side,  and  in  which  eacli  party  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. The  Spartans  were  at  war  more  than  once  with  Ar- 
cadia, but  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  course  of  their 
contest  with  this  state  was  fSa»  anhjeetion  of  Tegea,  a  city 
wIMi  waa  inmiedlately  veonved  into  aOianoe  with  herlioniier 
eamsf,  and  in  which  tiie  bonea  of  Orostco  weie  diaoovered. 
Iheae,  aoeoiding  to  tlie  eommaad  of  the  oiaelei  wen  lemoved 
to  Sparta^ 

The  Greek  colony  of  Ssmoe  had  become  so  powarfhlhysea 
that  no  state  eould  compete  with  ita  fleet,  which  waa  aapieme 
in  Grecian  waten.   A  war  broke  out  between  Samoa  and 
Spartey  while  the  former  was  at  the  height  of  its  ^or 
ianown»  duing  which  the  ktter  managed  to  hold    ^  ^ 
its  own  against  the  great  naval  state.    It  was  to- 
waida  the  close  nf  this  war  that  the  murder  of  Hipparchoi 
was  perpetrated  by  Hamiodius  and  Aiistogiton  at  Athens,  and 
fiippias  began  to  rule  at  Athens  with  an  iron  hand.  Chief 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Athenian  tyrant  were  the  Alcmreo- 
nids,  who  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  most  of  the  Greek 
atataa  on  their  aide  by  doing  more  in  lebuildiDg  the  temple 
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of  Aptlb«lMpM  thill  im  provided  finr  in  thatr  <op||>ct 
Xhe  «iMl0  had  dedued  that  fisedom  must  ba  xeatond  to 
Athena,  and  the  Atenmonida  and  the  malcontenta  within  the 
walk  tonied  to  Sparta  for  aid.   The  Si)artans,  who  had 
hrokan  the  power  of  the  tyxants  in  many  of  the  etatea,  and 
who  had  been  tolexahly  succesdul  in  the  war  with  Samoa,  re- 
51 0    ^P^i^^  readily  to  their  call,  and  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition  againat  Hippias.    How  the  tyant  of 
Athena  waa  woiated  in  the  attempt  to  retain  hia 
power  by  force  of  arai8|  and  how  he  eougbt  a  refuge  at  the 
oonrt  of  the  Penian  king  Dadnai  haa  been  already  told,  and 
it  only  remaina  to  be  aaid  that  aa  aoon  aa  the  objeot  in  view 
had  been  acoomplished,  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenea  with- 
drew Ina  tioopa  fiom  Athena  and  returned  to  hia  ciqpitaL 

It  may  be  aa  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  point  and 
oonaider  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Greeca  Kominaliy  a 
kingdom,  it  waa  actually  a  republic^  and  by  the  nature  of  its 
inatitutiona  waa  OTOoaea  to  the  exeieiae  of  any  manly  virtue 
except  biaTesy.  The  Spartans  thou^^t  nothing  of  a  man  who 
oould  not  bew  hunger  and  haid  bJowa  without  a  muxmnr; 
they  aneeied  at  the  superior  refinement  and  eivilisation  of 
Aliiena,  and,  donbUesa,  feeling  themaelvea  inferior  to  her  i» 
habitaata  in  eveiy  respect,  empt  brute  strength  and  enduiw 
anoe»'thouc^  they  were  caraful  not  to  acknowledge  it  even  to 
each  othes^  they  kKQged  for  an  opportunity  of  humbling  hex; 
And  why,  it  may  be  aaked,  were  the  Spartans  obliged  to  have 
reconxBe  to  this  system,  and  why  did  Lyouigua  originate  anch 
laws  as  he  did  for  their  guidance  1  The  answer  is  obvioiMk 
The  Spartans  were  a  nation  within  a  nation — a  baud  of 
Doriana  in  the  midat  of  a  mixed  population,  chiefly  of  the 
lower  class  of  Acbasans,  who  weie  prevented  ficom  emigialing 
after  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
soil.  These  people,  called  Fericeciy  or  dweUem  about  Sparta, 
had  no  ahare  in  the  government  which  was  reserved  for  them- 
aelves  by  the  dominant  Spartans,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves,  and  caxefuUy  abstained  fiom  alliances  wiUi 
the  PericBoi  Aa  these  were  more  numerous  than  the  Spar- 
tans, bein|^  perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  as 
the  nations  or  states  around  Laconia  were  always  animated 
with  hostile  feelings  towards  the  pammount  men  of  Dorian 
descent,  the  Spartana  could  only  expect  to  hold  their  own  by 
meie  ioM  of  anaa,  and  for  thia  reason  did  eveiytlung  they 
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eonld  to  improve  the  power  of  the  body,  and  call  into  action 

the  more  brutal  qualities  of  the  mind,  neglecting  altogether 
to  temper  the^o  by  the  culture  of  the  higher  qualities,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  only  tended  to  render  men  effeminate  and 
un warlike.  It  has  been  said  that  iSparta  was  a  republic 
actually,  though  nominally  a  kingdom.  This  is  evident 
when  it  is  considered  how  the  Spartans,  who  were  the 
governing  body  of  Laconia,  kept  their  kings,  who  hold 
nominal  nde  over  tlit^in  in  check  by  the  action  of  the  Ephors, 
who  were  elected  by  themselves.  The  people,  therefore,  were 
positively  their  own  nilers,  and  were  in  a  position  to  make 
laws  for  themselves  ;  they  held  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
and  exercising  it  through  their  representatives  the  Ephors, 
Tendered  their  kings  no  more  than  the  executive  officers  of 
the  nation,  the  presiding  authorities  over  festivals  afid  reli- 
gions ceremonies  in  time  of  peace,  the  generals-in-chief  and 
leadexB  of  their  armies  in  time  of  war. 

Mentiofn  has  been  made  of  liia  Spartans,  who  wm  the 
gcnremiag  and  ii^ierier  dan  in  Laoedsmon,  aiid  the  Pedaoly 
who  ware  tiie  ifree  people  of  the  country,  bat  who  were  de- 
priyed  of  participation  in  the  government  There  was  a 
dass  yet  kwic  tiuuDi  this— the  wretched  Helot%  or  Bknrea,  of 
whom  little  «r  wiUiing  has  hean  aaid.  The  name  ia  sapn 
poeed  to  he  derived  from  the  Greek  kMn,  to  take,  and  to 
fligmiy  in  the  first  instance  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  all  captivea 
thns  taken  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in  bondage ;  Init  some 
think  that  it  originated  in  the  Helot®,  or  people  of  Heloa^  a 
city  of  Laconia,  which  the  Spartans  took  about  833  b.o.,  and 
lased  to  the  ground,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  the  Spartana  exacted  from  all  the  Laconian 
cities.  The  Helotss  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
slavery,  and  their  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  slaves 
in  Sparta.  They  were  considered  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  cultivated  the  land  of  the  Spartans,  and  attended  their 
masters  to  tlie  iield.  Tlie  Spartans,  however,  were  in  con- 
stant fear  of  an  insurrection  among  them,  and  whenever  they 
grew  too  numerous  a  number  of  young  Hpartans  were  se- 
lected and  sent  out  armed  with  daggers,  or  wliat  Wtos  called 
the  Crypteria,  or  secret  mission.  The  youths  lay  concealed  by 
day,  but  by  night  they  came  forth  from  their  lurking  places 
and  passed  tlirough  the  land  murdering  every  Hdut  that 
they  happened  to  meet. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

rSOX  THE  7LI0HT  OF  HIPPIAS  TO  THE  SATTLSS  OF  XHX 
SUSnaEBOV.— THE  OREAT  PERSUV  WARS. 

510  fi.a  to  466  B.a 
I*  CBMMOM  nr  m  AfBnriAV  ooflavifunoii.-'— noMWoi 

or  8FABTA. 

now  emeigd  into  the  bioad  sea  of  Toiitalilo  Gnek  Idstory, 
nnencnmbmd  by  the  diffiooltiee  of  legends  and  tniditkiiM» 
end  the  want  of  aathentidtyy  wlridi  vraden  eo  mneli  of  Ilia 
eady  ptii  of  it  Tagae  and  nnaatisfiMtoxy,  and  ooma  to  tiia 
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period  when  Persia  attempted,  without  success,  to  add  to  her 
empire  by  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  see  what  eyents  had  followed  the  flight 
of  Hippias  from  Athens. 

Tho  interference  of  the  Spartans,  which  drovo  Hippiaa 
from  his  native  country,  paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  tho 
Alcmaeonida,  who  immediately  took  up  their  residence  in 
Athens.  They  did  not,  however,  recover  their  former  posi- 
tion among  the  Athenian  nobility,  who  regarded  them  as. 
being  still  under  a  curse,  and  they  wen?  excluded  from  any 
participation  in  power  by  tho  aristocracy  of  the  city,  at  whose 
head  was  Isagorud,  who  had  found  a  friend  in  the  Spartan 
king,  Cleomenes.  The  Alcmajonids,  therefore,  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  people,  and  Clisthenes,  the  licad  of 
that  family,  soon  succeeded,  by  their  support,  in  importing 
considerable  changes  into  tho  Athenian  constitution. 
,  The  old  system,  in  which  were  four  tribes,  divided  and 
eabdivided  into  phrairies,  genies^  and  families,  were  entiiely 
done  aw^7  wifthy  and  the  wliole  toil  of  Attka  was  divided 
into  dirtricto  calkd  imei.  These  demes  were  grouped  into 
ten  tdbes,  but  the  demes  of  each  tribe  were  purposely  scat- 
teied  tbroughont  the  country,  and  did  not  fonn  a  single  and. 
imdivided  distrie^  so  that  thoe  might  be  less  chance  of  any 
psctionkr  per^beooining  predominant  in  a  deme  thioi^ 
ti^  of  intensts  amoi^  its  population*  The  whole  po|ralation» 
eao^  the  alaves»  weie  distributed  among  the  demes,  and  thna 
became  pOMSsed  of  the  eleetive  franchise,  such  as  it  wsa. 
The  oopiitn  was  now  composed  of  500  members,  of  whom 
fifty  were  chosen  fiom  each  tribe  being  selected,  not  by  votings 
bat  by  lot,  from  persons  eligible  for  office^  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  Once  elected,  the  members  were  divided  into  ten 
gionps,  called  prytamu^  each  of  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
agnate  by  toxn  for  the  tenih  part  of  the  year.  Each  prytany 
was  subdivided  into  five  parties  of  ten,  which  in  like  manner 
took  precedence  in  the  senate  by  turns,  lor  the  fiftietJi  part  of 
the  year,  or — to  use  a  term  which  an  English  reader  will 
better  understand — for  a  week.  The  members  of  these  sub- 
divisions were  called  jn  oedri  or  presidents,  and  every  day  ono 
of  the  proedri  for  the  week  was  selected  by  lot  as  episiaieSy  or 
chief  of  the  senate.  The  chief  of  the  senate,  in  addition  to 
presiding  over  its  deliberations,  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  treasuiy  and  aciopoiis  or  citadel  of  Athens :  and  also> 
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presided  ov^r  the  gcnenil  assembly  of  tho  people,  in  which 
all  raeasures  of  general  interest  and  alfectinc^  the  whole  body 
politic  were  freely  discussed.  The  archons  were  elected  as 
before,  but  they  possessed  no  power  in  the  state,  as  heretofore, 
the  power  being  transferred  to  "^hc  people  at  large.  The  pole- 
march,  as  tho  third  arehon  was  cnllod.  exorcised  the  same 
functions  as  heretofore,  but  ho  was  assisted  by  tea  strategi  or 
generals,  of  whom  one  was  elected  by  each  tribe.  The  pole- 
march  and  his  subordinates  led  the  Athenian  troops  in  time 
of  war,  and  were  entrusted  witk  the  management  of  foreign 
aifjurs.  * 

In  addition  to  these  chansjes,  Cliethenes  invented  a  process 
for  gettiny:^  rid  of  any  obnoxious  citizen  and  sending  him  into 
exile.  This  was  called  ostracism — because  the  voting  was 
managed  by  writing  on  an  oyster  shell  or  tile.  Whenever 
the  senate  considered  that  any  citizen  was  taking  steps  that 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  state,  they  called  on  the  people, 
"without  naming  tho  person  whom  they  had  in  view,  to  write, 
each  man  on  his  shell,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  that  each 
might  think  capable  of  sinister  designs  against  the  Athenian, 
democracy.  The  tiles,  after  collection,  wm  ioraliiuiid  ill  liMl 
agora,  or  market  place,  by  tho  president  of  the  seoite  fi>r  tiM 
day,  and  the  aiehons^  and  any  man  whose  name  was  mMijbedl 
on  6000,  or  moie^  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  Ibr  ten  yean; 
He  might,  however,  he  recalled  hjf  the  Toie  of  ti»  people  a* 
any  time,  and  Babeeqnently  the  peiiod  of  hanishmenft  was  >»• 
daoed  to  five  yearn.  The  ostiaeieBd  citiaBn  ea^eneneed  mo 
ihrther  detriment  than  compolsory  aheenoe  lirom  hoaie^  and 
the  Athenians  were  never  permitted  to  resort  to  this  mode  of 
procuring  the  banishment  of  one  of  their  xmnber  inlensit 
was  tiioiight  neeessttiy  by  the  senate. 

The  innovations  of  GlislheneB  rendered  the  commo 
of  Athens  far  more  democratio  than  it  had  been  belbte^  a 
fact  rendered  it  a  thorough  democracy,  in  whidli  the  paop&a 
had  the  npper  hand,  and  became  the  governors  as  well  as  tho 
governed.  The  alterations  made  by  Solon  in  the  constitution 
had  been  a  step  in  this  direction,  retraced,  periupe,  by  Fisis« 
tratus  and  hia  sons,  who  had  introduced  personal  government^ 
bat  the  measures  of  Clisthenes  took  all  power  ont  of  the 
handa  of  the  nobles,  and  equalised  its  cxerciso  among  all 
classes.  Resolved  not  to  submit  without  a  struggle,  Isagoras 
eaUed  deomenea  aod  the  Spartans  to  hia  aid.  Clistiwnss 
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left  Athens  in  haste,  and  the  aristocratic  party  resorted  to 
harsh  measures,  which  stung  the  people  into  retaliation. 
They  flew  to  arms,  and  Isagoras  and  his  allies  retreated  into 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  (.^j^ 
people.  At  last,  when  all  their  resources  failed  ^  • 
them,  the  generals  of  the  beleaguered  troops  sur- 
rendered,  and  Cleoraenes  and  his  men  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Sparta.  Isadoras  accompanied  them,  but  Clisthenes 
finding  tlie  way  clear  re-entered  Atliein  in  triumph.  A  brief 
reign  of  terror  followed  the  surrender  of  the  Acroj^olis,  during 
which  many  of  the  supporters  of  Isagoras  were  killed  by  tlie 
people.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  tight  for 
aupremacy  that  ensued  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  representative  of  democracy,  or  govem- 
ment  emanating  from  the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  and 
&e -latter  of  oligarchy,  or  the  dominion  of  the  lesser  number 
QUBt  the  podXer, 

OHRONOLOaiOAL  •BUIUURY. 


Baflierf  ebange  in  Atte- 

nianconatitution  effw- 
tedby  CUisthenM  B.a  M 


SpartaiM  ealleA  im  hf 

Isagoras   and  block- 


2.  ON  TUB  EVE  OP  1H&  P£BSUN  WAR. 

Xlle  passions  of  both  parties  were  now  at  fever  heat,  and  a 
dense  doud  of  war  gathered  and  hong  over  the  peninsnk  oC 

Attica.  A  confederacy  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Pelopon- 
oeaiis,  in  which  Sparta  held  the,  tirst  place  and  Corinth  the 
•Pcondy  was  formed  against  Athens,  and  tho  troops  of  the 
allies,  with  a  contingent  from  Thebes,  and  a  body  of  men 
from  Chalcis,  in  Eubcca,  entered  Atticii.  Tiieir  purpose  was 
to  make  Isagoras  tho  mler  of  Attica,  but  tliey  liesilated  at  the 
remonstrance  of  some  of  the  iiieinbei's  of  the  coiitederation, 
and  gave  up  their  plan.  Clisthenes,  fearing  that  their  united 
forces  would  crush  Athens,  endeavoured  to  induce  Darius  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  and  would  have  presented  earth  and 
water  to  him  in  token  of  tho  inferiority  and  submission  of 
Athens,  had  not  the  proud  Athenians  refused  to  permit  such 
an  act  of  servility.  Hippia.s,  who  wa.s  still  at  Sigcum,  and 
had  not  yet  repaired  to  tho  Persian  court,  must  have  smiled 
when  he  saw  the  curious  turn  aifiiirs  were  taking.  His  resto- 
ration was  proposed  by  the  Spartans,  at  a  conference  held  at 
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Sparta  among  the  leaders  of  the  confederate  states,  and  at 
which  Hippias  himself  was  said  to  have  been  present,  but 
their  plans  were  foiled  by  Corinth,  who  dissuaded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assembled  powers  from  attempting  to  forco 
any  form  of  government  on  Athens  against  its  will,  especially 
one  which  was  most  hateful  to  the  Athenians,  and  no  further 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  The  Athenians,  unfortu- 
nately, were  not  content  to  let  bygones  bo  bj'gones,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  power  thus  afforded  to  them  of  following  their 
inclination  with  reganl  to  the  regulation  of  their  internal 
aliairs.  They  chose  rather  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  attacked  Chalcis,  the  weakest  of  the  allied  states  that  had 
interfered  in  beluilf  of  Isagoras.  Chalcis  fell,  and 
the  town  and  surrounding  territory  was  divided  inta 
lots  and  distribated  among  AUienian  colonists. 
Thus  it  im  tliat  Athens  first  obtained  power  in  the  island  of 
Enbpa.  Thinking  that  they  themselw  might  nest  be  at> 
taeked  hy  the  Athenians^  the  Thebans  sought  to  turn  the  war 
ham.  their  own  tenitories  by  penoading  the  inhabitaata  of 

to  make  a  descent  npon  Attiea.  An  vnimpoEtant 
war  ensaed  and  lasted  lor  some  time,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  tiie  fifth  century  b.o.  .^Igina  still  Ibnnd  heaelf 
snpieme  in  the  wateis  of  the  Saronic  Gnlf. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  events  which  were  in  progress  outside 
tbe  limits  of  Greece,  but  with  which  Greek  colonists  bad 
much  to  do.  Greece,  in  fact,  was  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Fev- 
aian  war.  Persia  at  this  time  was  under  Darius  Hystaspes,. 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  521,  and  to  whom  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject  The  Thra- 
cian  Chemonese,  the  long  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  which 
helps  to  form  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  north- 
western side,  was  under  Miltiade«,  who  subsequently  became 
famous  in  Grecian  history.  The  penimjulu  had  been  colonised 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  by  Miltiades  the  Elder,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Stesagoras  the  Elder,  son  of  Ins- 
half-brother  Cimon,  in  his  government.  On  the  death  of 
Stesagoras  it  fell  to  his  younger  brother,  Miltiades,  who 
m^fuf  strengthened  himself  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
the  Thracian  king,  Olorus.  When  Darius  in- 
vaded  the  country  of  the  Scythiau.s  Histaius,  th» 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  with  the  tyranta  of  the  other  Greek  colo* 
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-nio?  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Miltiades  accompanied  him  as  &r  as 

the  Danube,  and  remained  to  guard  the  bridge  by  which  the 
king  and  his  anny  crossed  that  river  and  entered  the  Scythian 
wilds.  They  had  waited  the  full  time  appointed  by  Darius 
for  his  return,  when  some  Scythians  came  to  them  with  the 
news  that  he  was  retreating,  and  counselled  them  to  destroy 
the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  be  crushed  by  their  country- 
men. Miltiades  supported  the  proposal,  but  the  counsel  of 
Histaeus  to  leave  the  bridge  intact  prevailed,  and  the  Persian 
king  and  his  army  continued  their  retreat  in  safety.  It  was 
on  his  way  home  that  he  compelled  the  Macedonian  monarch 
to  acknowledge  himself  to  ho  his  va'^sal,  by  the  presentation 
of  earth  and  water,  and  that  tlic  jVthcniaiis  s(jughl  his  aid 
against  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  llistieus  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Darius  for  something  or  other  that  he 
had  done,  was  taken  by  the  Peisian  king  to  Susa,  and  Darius 
left  hu  biother  AitaphBOies  to  take  caxe  of  Am  Minor. 
AnstagoxaSy  the  8on-m4aw  of  HistouB^  ms  left  in  authoiitj 
at  MOetus. 

A  lew  yean  after  the  demooate  and  oligaichiato  of  Naxoe, 
one  of  the  Cjckdesy  came  to  bbwa,  and  the  latter  being  the 
weaker  party  M»plied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who 
peranaded  Arta^mea  to  send  an  expedition  to  the 
Island.   This  he  did,  bat  waxned  the  democratic 
party  of  its  coming,  and  so  rendered  it  a  fidlure.  Aristagoras 
aiacoTering  his  treachery,  and  being  persuaded  to  the  act  by 
a  communication  &om  Histsus,  declared  the  independence  of 
Miletus,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  all  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  seaboaidof  Asia  Elinor  that  owed  allegiance  to  Darius. 
Aristagoras  made  a  tour  of  the  Greek  states,  and  gained  aid 
from  the  Athenians  and  Erctrians,  who  sent  the  former 
twenty  and  the  latter  live  ships  to  his  assistance.    It  was 
this  act  of  the  Athenians  that  drew  on  Greece  the  Persian 
invasion.    The  Athenian  fleet  did  not  lone;  remain  in  Ionian 
•waters.    The  lonians,  who  had  gained  many  aUiea  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  IMinoraud  the  contii^iious  islands,  pro-  Atkm 
tracted  the  stru^^fde  for  six  vears,  but  at  last  their  „ 
fleet  was  totally  defeated  olf  Lade  by  the  fleet  of 
Artaphemes.    Miletus  was  then  besieged  and  carried  by  as- 
sault, and  in  two  years  more  (493  v..<'.)  the  revolt  was  com- 
pletely suppressed,  and  llie  wliolo  oi  iuma  and  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  reduced  to  obedience. 
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As  soon  as  tliis  had  been  done,  Darins  ordered  his  aon-xnr 
law,  Maidomus,  who  had  soooeeded  Artaphemes  as  satrap  d 

Asia  Minor,  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  Greece. 
'~  Mardonius  did  so,  and  entered  Thrace  with  a  lai^e 
'  and  well-appointed  army,  and  sent  his  fleet  roond 
Monnt  Athos,  to  sail  sdong  the  coast  of  Greece  and  co-operate 
■with  the  troops  on  shore.  The  army,  weakened  by  losses 
and  defections  in  passing  through  Thrace,  contrived  to  con- 
quer Macedonia,  but  the  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
otV  Mount  Athos  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Mardonius  with 
difficulty  regained  Asia  Minor  with  the  residue  of  his  army. 

Thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  the  desire  of  Da- 
rius for  revenge  on  Greece  became,  if  possible,  far  stronger 
than  before.  He  sent  heralds  to  all  tlio  Greek  states,  de- 
manding their  submission  and  the  customary  presentation  of 
earth  and  water.  Athens  and  .Sparta  resented  the  demand 
by  maltreating  the  Persian  heralds,  but  most  of  the  other 
states  submitted,  and  among  the  number  ^^in;i,  whoso  fleet 
was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece.  This  was  looked  on  as  an 
act  of  treachery  by  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  called  on  the 
Spartans  to  help  them  in  puiiisliiug  the  people  of  ^^gina  for 
their  perfidy.  Cleomenes  invaded  the  island,  and  comjielled 
the  ^ginetans  to  give  hostages  to  the  Athenians  for  their  future 
good  conduct,  and  the  fleet  of  ^Egiua  was  thus  secured  for 

Crreece.    The  bold  front  displayed  by  Athens  and 
^      Sparta  at  this  crisis  gave  courage  to  the  other  states 

of  Greecei  The  national  spirit  was  furly  roused  at 
last,  and  to  xesiat  tiie  common  foe  to  the  utmost  a  confeden- 
tion  of  all  the  Oxeek  states  was  f onnedy  in  which  Spaita  too^ 
the  lead. 
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3.  THE  FIRST  PERSIAN  INVASION. — MARATHON. 

Incensed  at  tiie  fiulare  of  the  eiqwdition  under  Maidoiiiii% 
and  the  tieatmeDt  offered  to  his  envoys  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spaiftans,  Darius  cansed  immense  prepazations  to  be  made 
Ibr  a  second  attempt  to  subjugato  Greece,  and  as- 
sembled  a  huge  azmy  in  the  plains  of  Cili'  ia. 
When  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
Persians  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  six  }iiin<lrcd  triiemes,  and 
sailed  for  Greece.  A  great  part  of  this  lieet  was  gathered 
from  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  Mede,  Datis  by  name,  and  ArtaphenKM  com- 
manded the  fleet  and  army,  and  Ilippias,  the  r-x-tyrant  of 
Athens,  who  had  lonj?  been  living'  at  the  foiirt  of  Darius, 
accompanied  them.  Instead  of  working  southward  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  it  had  been  determined  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  accordingly  the  fleet  slowly  made  its 
way  westward,  reducing  many  of  the  Greek  islands  of  the 
Cyclades  on  its  way.  After  taking  Car^^stus  anil  Eretria  in 
Eubosa,  the  Persians,  in  September,  490  B.C.,  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Marathon,  wliich  Hippias  had  pointed  out  as  the 
best  place  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 

News  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  the  landing  of 
the  Persians  seems  to  have  taken  the  Greeks  by  surprise. 
A  messenger  mm  Immediately  despatched  to  Sparta  with  fha 
inteUigenoe,  and  to  sommon  the  Spartan  tioops ;  but  it  was  a 
rale  with  the  Spartans  never  to  mareb  against  an  enemy,  or  to 
undertake  an  expedition,  except  at  the  time  of  the  fhll  moon. 
When  the  messenger  arriTed  it  wanted  about  six  days  to  this 
period^  and  the  Spartans  would  not  quit  their  city.  As  soon 
as  they  oould  do  so  without  violation  of  their  rule,  they  has- 
tened northwards  by  forced  marches,  but  before  they  could 
arrive  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  by  the  Athenians 
and  Platceans,  and  the  Persians  had  been  defeated. 

On  landing  the  Persians  had  determined  to  swoop  down  on 
Athens  without  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to  set  tho 
troo])s  in  order  and  proyide  fbr  the  commissariat  department. 
In  Athens  all  was  confusion  and  indecision.  Miltiades,  who 
had  returned  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  Athens,  after 
taking  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  IVoni  tlie  Persians, 
and  liad  been  elected  as  one  of  the  ten  str  ilt>i,n,  wlio  assisted 
the  polemarch  in  the  management  of  war  and  foreign  ailaixs, 
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uiged  the  necessity  of  attaddog  the  enemy  while  the  troops 
were  yet  in  the  ccoifusion  caused  by  the  landing,  and  as  four 
of  hie  colleagues  and  the  polemarch  Callimachus  were  of  his 
opinion,  the  Athenian  troops  were  marshalled,  and  marched 
with  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  heavy-armed  men  from 
Platnca  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

The  combined  troops  of  Athens  and  Plataia  could  not  have 
amounted  at  the  \itmost  to  raore  than  20,000  men  of  all 
arms.  Tlie  Per>ian  army  in  the  field,  although  it  has  been 
reckoned  by  some  writers  to  have  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  600,000,  in  all  probability  numbered  about  120,000,  of 
whom  30,000  were  heavy-anned  troops,  and  10,000  cavalry. 
The  Greeks,  under  the  comniand  of  Miltiades,  moved  down 
from  the  hills  round  Marathon  into  the  plain,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  an  extended  lino  opposite  the  Persians,  who  lay 
between  them  and  the  sea.  In  ordor  to  make  the  line  of 
battle  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  being  out-flanked 
and  surrounded  by  the  Persians^  Miltiades  had  thrown  oot 
Ilia  wiqgB  as  as  poiblble  at  the  expense  of  the  entre, 
which  was  matenally  weakened  by  this  neoeeaaiy  dispontion 
of  the  troops.  He  placed  this  part  under  the  command  of 
the  strategi  Anstides  and  Themistocles,  afterwards  so  well 
known  in  Greek  history,  and  gave  the  ri^t  wing  to  Calli- 
machiui,  and  the  left  to  the  general  of  the  Platseans.  When 
all  was  ready  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  Greek  fine 
advanced  at  the  doable,  to  use  our  own  expression,  and  soon 
crossed  the  mile  of  ground  that  separated  them  from  the 
astonished  P(  rsians,  whose  battle  order  was  the  less  effective^ 
as  it  consisted  of  a  line,  or  rather  a  mass,  several  men  deep. 
The  charge  of  the  Checks  was  successful  on  either  wing,  and 
tlie  Persians  opposed  to  them  were  beaten  back  towards  the  sea ; 
but  in  the  centre  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Darins  witlistood 
the  onset  of  the  Atlionians,  and  after  a  short  hand-to-hand 
struggle  corapellcd  them  to  retreat.  Seeing  this,  and  the 
routed  wings  of  the  Persian  l)eing  in  too  great  rr.nfusion  to 
rally,  the  wings  of  the  Greek  anny  cliungcd  their  Iront  and  at- 
tacked tlie  Persian  (^entre  on  either  side.  This  giive  the  Greek 
centre  time  nnd  opportunity  to  rally,  and  tlie  Persians  fled  in 
haste  to  their  ships,  Jiotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Greeks. 
It  is  said  that  192  Greeks  perished  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
the  Persians  lost  about  6,500,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the 
marshes  friii^'iug  the  bay  while  protectijii^  the  embarkation  of 
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the  reat  of  the  army  on  boanl  tho  flpnt.  Tliis  was  effected  with 
marvellous  rapidity ;  seven  only  ol  the  sliips  were  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  but  the  roniaindcr  at  eventide  were  sweeping  steadily 
to  the  south  along  the  coast  of  Attica.  Callimachus  tho 
polemarch,  and  the  strate^^us  Stesagoras,  fell  in  the  conflict  on 
the  shore,  and  so  eager  and  determined  were  the  Greeks,  that 
many  who  hung  on  to  the  ships  as  they  were  ])i  ing  pufihed 
from  the  shore  had  their  hands  cut  oil"  by  Persian  axes. 

As  the  Persian  fleet  slowly  coasted  southward,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  by  the  nine  strategi  who  had  survived  tlie  battle 
to  decide  on  the  steps  that  ^^lluuld  next  be  taken,  when  it 
occurred  to  ^liltiades  that,  by  hugging  the  coast  of  Attica  in- 
stead of  standing  out  to  sea,  the  Persian  generals  were  medi- 
tating a  sndden  descent  on  Athens.  Leaving  Anstides  with 
about  2,000  men  to  watch  over  the  nnboriMl  dead  and  Per- 
sian epoils,  with  whidi  tiie  battle-field  was  strewn,  lifilttades 
matched  back  in  haste  to  Athens  with  the  rest  of  the  tvoops, 
andaniyed  onthehiUs  overhanghig  the  city  in  time  to  see  the 
Peniaii  fleet  approaching  the  harbour.  They  were  too  kte,  as 
ihey  koffWf  when  they  saw  that  Miltiades  had  been  fhlly  aUve 
to  their  pbns,  and  had  reached  Athens  in  time  to  recdve 
them,  and  sullenly  taming  the  prows  of  their  ships,  they  xe- 
tnmed  to  Asia  Minor  to  send  the  news  of  a  second  failoze^ 
even  more  disastrous  and  disgraceful  than  the  first  to  Darins. 

The  fate  of  Hippias  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  if  he  did  not  perish,  as  some  assert,  on  the  field  fight- 
ing against  his  native  country.  The  Spartans  arrived  the  day 
after  the  battle,  in  time  to  see  the  field  before  tho  bodies  of 
the  slain  had  been  buried,  and,  perhaps,  to  assist  in  tho  en- 
tombment of  the  Greeks,  who  were  buried  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  and  over  whoso  bodies  a  huge  mound  was  raised 
in  commemoration  of  their  gallantry  and  the  victory. 

A  monument  was  also  siibsequently  erected  at  Marathon  in 
honour  of  Miltiades,  whose  end  forms  a  sad  sequel  to  tho 
glory  of  the  battle  he  had  won  for  his  country.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Athens  he  asked  for  a  fleet  and  troops  for  an 
expedition,  which  he  proposed  to  take,  but  which  he  did  not 
name.  He  then  sailed  for  l\iros,  and  made  an  attack  on  it 
for  having  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  fleet  gathered  among 
the  Greek  cities  by  Darius  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  At 
least,  this  was  his  excuse ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  did  it  to 
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revenge  himself  on  a  Parian  who,  years  before,  had  accused 
him  to  the  Persians  of  di.safTectiou  towartls  them.  He  was 
repulsed  and  wounded  in  liis  attempt  to  take  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Athens.  There  the  people,  who  had  supposed  he 
was  gone  to  fight  the  Persians  on  their  own  soil,  raised  a 
clamour  against  him,  and  ho  was  tried  for  deception,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.    Being  unable  to  do 

this,  he  was  imprisoned  and  died  a  prisoner  soon 
3*?^    after  from  the  ellects  of  his  wound.    The  fine  was 

subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Cimon,  wliile  his  corpse 
was  buried  by  the  fickle  Atiienianti  wiiere  lie  had  won  im- 
perishable fame.  '  , 

GHBONOIiOGIOAL  SUMXAET. 
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9w  WAB  WITH  Mm  A. — ^BIVALBT  OF  ABIBXIDEB  AND  9HE1ID- 
TCXU8. — THB  8B0OND  PBBBIAH  INTASIOH* 

Freed  for  awhile  from  the  immediate  fear  of  invasion  by 
Persia,  the  Athenians  became  disunited  among  themselves, 
and  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  adherence  should  be 
preserved  to  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  maintained, 
or  whether  a  more  ambitious  course  of  action  should  be  teken 
by  the  govenmieat  in  adopting  mttsnra  to  increase  the  in- 
llaenoe  of  Athens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  raise  her  to  Hie 
position  of  a  groat  maritime  state.  The  latter  plan  found  • 
warm  advocate,  nay,  was  suggested  by  Themistodes,  whilo 
the  former  was  supported  by  Aristides,  who  feared,  and 
feared  with  jostice,  as  it  proved,  that  an  increase  in  eflnnre 
and  power  mi^ht  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  Athens.  Tom 
•W9a  a  great  difference  in  the  respective  chazactere  of  theaa 
two  great  men,  each  of  whom  undoubtedly  had  the  "welfesa 
of  lus  conntiy  at  heaxi 

The  one  was  jnst^  high-piindpled,  and  nnBelfish ;  the  oOnt 
was  dnguhirly  talented,  seeming  to  giasp  by  intdtion  the 
course  of  action  that  affairs  demanded,  and  to  act  accordiiig 
to  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  rather  than  according  to 
the  dictates  of  strict  right  and  justice.  The  one  wished  to 
see  his  country  honoured  and  respected  ;  the  other  sought  to 
see  her  feared  and  powerful,  and  sought  by  the  extension  of 
her  power  to  administer  to  his  own  ambition.   AzistideB  had 
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tanglit  to  prefer  honour  to  pleasure ;  the  interest  of  his 
<jountry  to  his  personal  safety  and  reputation ;  and  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  liumauity  to  every  other  consideration. 
Piir«^  ami  upright  in  his  intentions,  ho  was  not  solicitous  to 
obtain  lliu  cxtirnal  rewards  of  virtuous  exertions.  On  the 
other  liand,  Thcmi.stocles  was  iuilamed  with  ambitious  de- 
signs, and  desirous  of  performing  great  and  martial  acliieve- 
ments.  Eloquent,  active,  and  enterprising,  lio  had  strength- 
ened his  natural  endowments  by  the  acquisition  of  science. 
Glory,  however,  was  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  divinity  to 
which  he  paid  unceasing  homage. 

U]i  to  the  time  of  the  recent  Pei-sian  invasion  Sparta  had 
been  supreme  among  the  (ircek  states  ;  but  by  the  gallant 
conduct  of  her  people  at  jNiantthon  Athens  had  raised  herself 
on  a  level  with  her  rival.    It  was  not  long  after  this  memor- 
able battle  that  war  broke  out  between  Athens  and 
.^Egina^  pmokedy  doubtless,  by  the  taunts  leyellsd 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  ^ginetans  for  their  sub- 
nussion  to  Psxsia  some  yeats  before^  whieli  led  to  the  fixst 
w  betwsen  them  and  the  oomparison  which  was  dmwn  be- 
tween their  conduct  on  tliis  occasion  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
mans,  who  saved  the  whole  of  Greece  by  their  devoted 
courage  in  meeting  tiie  Fenians  almost  single-banded  at 
Maiathon.   It  is  probable  that  Aristides  spoke  manfiilljr 
against  the  .^SSginetan  war,  while  Themistocles  hailed  it  as 
the  means  of  teaching  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing themselves  with  a  powerful  licet  to  defend  Athens  and 
the  coasti  to  crush  .^Eigina,  and  to  extend  their  power  abroad* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Aristides,  called  0ie  Just,  fell 
into  disfavour  with  his  countrymen,  and  being 
ostracised,  retired  into  exile  at  i£gina»  while 
Themistocles  completely  gained  their  ear,  and  persuaded 
them  to  do  pretty  much  as  ho  (Icsinnl  in  all  things.    So  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  mouldinf4  tlic  Athenians  to  his  wishes,  that 
a  powx  rful  lleet  of  200  trin  ines  was  built  and  equipped,  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  being  found,  at  his  jq- 
suggestion,  in  the  surplus  arising  from  the  silver  " 
mijies  of  Laurium,  near  Cape  Sunium,  which  be- 
longed to  the  state,    l^rovision  was  also  made  for  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty  ships  yearly  to  the  Athenian  navy,  to  make 
good  any  losses  occurring  by  war  or  accident.    The  war  with 
.digina,  like  the  former  sUu^Io,  was  not  marked  by  any 
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event  of  importance ;  but  it  had  its  advantages,  as  it  led  tto 
Athenians,  by  the  construction  of  their  Heet^  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  better  condition  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Penia 
when  another  invasion  of  Greece  was  attempted. 

Darius  was  now  dead,  and  his  son,  Xerxes,  had  been  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  Persia  since  485  b.c.  The  new  invasion  of 
Greece  which  Darius  had  contemplated  and  prepared  for  im- 
mediately after  Mavatlmn  liad  been  postponed,  in  consequence 
of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  which  broke  out  in  485  B.C.,  and  was 
not  suppressed  till  483  b.c.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
Xerxes  feel  in  a  position  to  caiTy  out  his  father's  purpose, 
which  he  had  enjoined  on  him  with  his  last  breath.  Vast 
preparations  were  made  for  the  expedition.  Late  in  481 
the  Persian  monarch  arrived  at  Sarrli;*,  the  head^juarters  of 
the  army,  and  to  facilitate,  the  ])as.sa,i^e  of  the  troops  and  tleet 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  a  broad  l)ridge  of  boats  was  thrown, 
across  the  Hidlespout,  and  a  canal  cut  across  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  that  connects  Mount  Athos  with  the  maiulaud.  A 
fleet  of  1207  ships  was  collected  in  all  the  parts  of  Asia  and 
Eoiope  subject  to  Peisia  to  follow  the  aonr  sound  the  coasts 
irhile  it  made  ite  way  throng^  Asia  Buoor^  Thnoe,  and 
Macedoiiinto  Greece. 

In  the  winter  of  481  aa,  when  his  prcparatione  were  all: 
tmt  completed,  the  Persian  king  sent  meBsengers  to  demand 
earth  and  water  from  the  aevend  GreciBn  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Athena  and  Sparta,  whose  intended  destraction 
was  thus  foreshadowed. 

On  the  fl^iproach  of  the  threatened  danger  a  great  Pluihel- 
lenie  oooncU,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the  states,  was 
eommoned  at  Corinth,  and  the  first  care  of  the  delegates  waa 
to  calm  down  all  <ygi*t«iig  animosities,  and  to  unite  together 
to  oppose  the  oommon  foe.  Their  work  proved  fruitless  in  a 
great  measure,  for  Athena  and  Phocis  of  the  northern  states, 
with  the  gallant  Platieans,  and  men  of  Thespias  and  Sparta, 
and  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  Azgolis  excepted,  were 
alone  found  willing  to  fight. 

All  the  leading  men  of  the  states  that  had  resolved  to  enter 
on  the  contest  were  unremitting  in  their  zeal,  but  the  Lace- 
dncmonians  principally  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  Euiy- 
blades,  their  admiral,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  the  confederate  states  were  still  busied  in  prt>> 
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pantioii  for  the  cQming  strift^  Xmn  quitted  Sardis,  and  aet 
out  Ibf  Gieeee.  The  number  of  men  in  hia  aimy  and  fleets 
including  men  of  aD  aims  and  aaiiofa,  amounted,  it  ia  aafd,  to^ 
moie  than  2,600,000  men,  and  that  hia  whde  fone,  if  oamp- 
f^Uowen  and  non-eomhatante  were  reckoned,  aotuall j  reaehed 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  5,000,000.  The  Penian  troops  weie 
reviewed  and  maaauied  by  the  king  and  hia  genenUa  in  the- 
great  plain  at  the  month  of  the  Thracian  river  Hebma,  in  an 
enclosed  space  like  beans  in  a  buahel,  as  their  multitude  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  count  them.  The  council  of  the  Greek 
atatea  sitting  at  Corinth  determined  to  attempt  to  stop  their' 
progress  before  they  could  reach  the  borders  of  Greece,  and 
sent  the  fleet  under  Eurybiades  to  Artemisium  on  the  north 
coast  of  Eubo?a,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  to  give  battle  to  the  Per- 
sian ships  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  strait  that  divitles  Eubcea  from 
the  mainland ;  while  Leonidas,  the  Eurysthenid  king  of  S]x\rta, 
vrith  300  Spartans  and  about  2800  men  from  other  parts  of" 
the  Peloponnesus,  occupied  the  post  of  Thennoj)}  !??,  between 
Mount  /Eta  and  the  sea  on  the  southern  contiiius  of  Thessaly, 
to  bar  the  way  against  the  passage  of  tho  army.  There  ho 
was  joined  by  contingents  from  Thebes  and  Thespiie,  1000 
Phocians,  and  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  Locrians  of 
Opus,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assistance. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  T/^onidas  would  have  held  the 
pass,  if  he  had  not  been  foiled  by  treachery,  until  fn  sh  levies 
arrived  from  the  south  to  enable  him  to  attack  the  Persians. 
He  drove  back  the  troops  that  were  launched  against  his  posi- 
tion, much  to  the  disgust  of  Xerxes,  who  trembled  on  his 
throne  as  he  sat  a  witness  of  their  repulse.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  anotiier  pass  over  Mount  .£ta,  of  whieh  Laonidaa  knew 
notldng  until  he  had  aimed  at  Thermopylse,  and  whieh  he 
entmated  to  the  guardianship  of  the  men  of  Phoeia.  Thia 
path  was  discovered  to  Xerxes  by  a  native  of  the  country, 
and  a  large  force  of  Persians,  who  were  sent  to  attempt  ite 
nasBSBSa  overcame  the  Phoefana,  and  took  Leomdaa  and  hia 
devoted  troops  in  the  rear.  Unwilling  to  sacriflee  any  bat 
tilyi^lf  aAd  the  Spartans  under  his  command,  he  ordered  the 
allies  to  retreat  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  All  obeyed  except 
the  Thespians  and  Thebans,  1100  in  all,  who  remained  with 
him,  and  when  the  retreat  of  the  allies  had  been  seeused,. 
Leomdaa  and  his  men  advanced  against  the  Persians,  who 
auigedroundthefootof  the  pass  like  an  angry  sea.  Abloody 
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conflict  muudf  in  which  none  eieaped  with  life  of  the  gal- 
lant Gieeks  except  the  Thebane,  who  eomndeied,  prefezring 
4Blavery  to  I068  of  life.  A  more  noble  stand  against  ovei^ 
whelming  numhera  was  never  made  in  the  world's  histoiy^ 
nor  a  more  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Leomdaa^  how- 
ever, was  a  Spartan,  and  as  to  have  drawn  off  his  men  would 
have  been  cousidered  an  iiulolible  disgrace,  no  other  XOBOIUCe 
was  open  to  him  but  to  light  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  Heet  under  Eurvbiades  was  more  fortunate.  A  third 
part  of  the  Persian  triremes  was  destroyed  in  a  great  storm 
before  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  ^hdiac  Gulf,  and  in  the 
encounters  that  ensued  oti"  Artemisium,  the  Greek  i^aUors  found 
they  eould  hold  their  own  against  the  invaders,  although  they 
did  not  gain  any  decitled  advantiige.  The  Pei-sians  sent  a 
detachment  of  200  sliips  outside  Eubaa  to  take  th»)  Greek 
Heet  ill  the  rear,  by  sailing  up  the  channel  of  the  Euripus ; 
but  these  idso  were  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Eurybiades  and 
tlie  leaders  of  the  allies  liiiviug  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Leonidus  and  his  followers  at  Tiiermopylaj,  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  maintain  their  position  olf  Artemisium 
any  longer,  and  threading  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  they 
xetoxned  to  Attica,  and  took  np  a  poaitioii  in  the  bay  of 
£alamis. 

The  PesBiaa  army  pressed  steadily  on  towards  Athens; 
Hi  progress  was  but  slow,  on  account  of  its  numben;  and  aa 
the  omeLe  had  seemed  to  point  out  to  the  Athenians  Uiat  they 
would  find  safety  in  their  fleet  alone^  having  declared  that 
they  oonld  be  saved  only  by  wooden  walls,  they  abandoned 
the  city  and  sonounding  country  by  the  advice  of  Tliemisto- 
oles,  and  went  on  board  their  ships.  The  old  men,  the  sick, 
the  women  and  the  children  were  phused  in  comparative  safety 
in  %1^T«y»  and  /Egina,  and  none  but  a  few  of  the  poorest  of 
the  people  remained  in  the  deserted  city,  and  they  sought 
a  refoge  in  the  Aeropdis*  The  Spartans  and  men  ficom  the 
nther  Peloponneeian  states  set  about  making  a  rampart  and 
ditch  across  the  isthmus,  to  hinder  the  Peiaiana  from  entering 
the  peninsula,  if  it  were  possible. 

But  few  days  el;i]tsed  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  Ho 
had  saeked  and  burnt  Thespia?,  Platasa,  and  many  of  the  towns 
of  Northern  Greece  on  his  march,  and  Athens  and  its  Acro- 
jxilis  sliared  the  wime  fate.  He  then  determined  to  attack 
the  Greek  Heet,  which  lay  within  the  liay  of  bahunu,  hoping 
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to  gain  an  easy  victory,  but  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
were  prepared,  and  detorinined  to  resist  to  the  death,  and  all 
the  sons  of  Athens,  even  including  Ari:3tides,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  JE'/nm  by  the  advice  of  Tliemistocies,  were 
ready  to  ti^'ht  to  the  last  for  their  country  and  the  national 
honour.  The  Greek  fleet  numbeied  366  ships,  of  which  200 
came  firom  Athens,  nxteem  ttam  Spaita,  fottv  from  Omxith, 
thirty  fccm  iEgina,  twenty  iiom  Megaris,  and  the  xest  from 
elihflff  states  of  Gceece  and  the  Gieek  odonies  in  Italy.  The 
biaT8  Plataeans  were  on  hoard  the  trisemes  of  the  Atheniaoa.  ■ 
Hie  FeniBn  fleets  which  Uookaded  the  soathem  entaanee  to 
the  hay,  or  xather  stiaat  of  SaLunis»  was  said  to  n«mh«  ISOO^ 
but  piohahly  was  mneh  lesa^  as  theie  had  not  heen  time  to 
sapi^aU  losses  eansed  by  the  stonns  from  the  difftiranfc  ports 
of  Asia  ICmor. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  remain  with  the  fleet.  At  last,  feaong 
lest  they  should  withdraw  to  protect  their  own  territoriei^  and 
seeing  that  the  Penians  hesitated  to  attack,  Themistocles  sent 
ft  messenger  to  Xerxes  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  ditfering- 
among  themselves,  and  thinking  of  seeking  safety  in  flight. 
This  lind  the  eflect,  as  ho  desired,  of  bringing  on  an  imme- 
diate ])attle,  for  the  Persian  admirals  immediately  entered  the 
strait  and  ranged  their  ships  in  battle  order  opposite  to  tlioso 
of  the  Greeks.  When  the  morning  came,  for  the  P-Msians 
had  taken  up  their  position  under  cover  of  the  night,  the 
Greeks  discovered  their  adversaries  roa<ly  for  action.  Both 
lines  advanced,  but  the  Greeks  hesitated  for  a  nioniont,  until 
a  single  ship  dashed  to  the  front,  and  grapi)l(5d  with  a  Phoj- 
nician  trireme.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  the  Persians  were  hopelessly  beaten  in  the 
sight  of  Xerxes,  who  sat  euthroned  on  the  seuside  watching 
the  combat.  Of  the  Pfersian  fleet,  many  vessels  were  captured, 
and  about  200  destroyed.    The  Greeks  lost  only  forty  ships. 

Fearing  that  the  Persians,  having  still  more  ships  than  tho 
Oreeks  at  their  disposal,  might  he  induced  to  make  another 
attack,  Themistodes  sought  to  inspire  Xerxes  with  a  fear  that 
bis  leteeet  into  Asia  MLrar  might  he  eat  of^  and  penniaded 
him  that  the  Gieeks  mtended  to  hreak  down  the  bridge  o£ 
boats  across  the  Hellespont.  Upon  this  the  Pendan  king  sent 
off  the  remnant  o£  his  fleet  to  protect  the  bridges,  end  mwched 
Mcthwaids  from  Attica  to  pass  the  winter  in  Ihe^  Xhii^ 
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however,  he  did  not  do,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Matdonius,  re- 
turned immediately  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sardis,  leav- 
ing that  general  with  300,000  picked  men  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  Greece  in  the  coming  spring.  Xerxes  was  more  tlian 
six  weeks  in  leaching  the  Hellespont^  and  theie  he  finrnd  that 
thehiidgM  hid  been  canifid  amy  bya  afeoniiy  tad 
to  cany  Mb  troops  orer  in  ahipe. 

The  Gieeka  took  an  early  opportunity  of  celebrating  the 
gloriona  victory  of  Salamia,  and  being  assembled  in  ttub  tmjfii^ 
of  Kepttine^  on  the  iBthmns  of  Corinth,  in  oider  to  confer  wo 
eostomaiy  honoiin  on  him  who,  by  the  fiee  votes  of  their 
leaders,  had  deserved  best  for  m&taiy  skiU  and  wisdom, 
eaeh  chief  was  dincked  to  write  the  name  of  the  man  he  siqK 
posed  most  worUiy,  and  also  of  him  whom  he  thought  desenr- 
ing  of  the  second  xewatd.  Each  commander  put  his  own. 
name  in  the  first  place,  and  that  of  Themistocles  in  the  second, 
which  sufficiently  evinced  the  snperior  worth  and  conduct  of 
the  Athenian  admiral.  Sabeequently,  when  Themistocles 
visited  Sparta,  the  Spartans,  after  having  decreed  a  prize  of  a 
crown  of  wild  olive  for  valour  to  Eurybiades,  gavo  a  chariot  to 
Themistocles^  and  also  crowned  him  with  a  wreath  of  olive 
for  bravery. 

Ab  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
ATft  the  commencement  of  military  operations,  Mardonius 
marched  into  Northern  Greece,  and  thence  into 
Attica,  where  the  Athenians  were  busily  employed 
in  rebuilding  thoir  city.  As  soon  as  he  advanced,  the  Athe- 
nians proposed  to  send  an  aniiy  into  Ba?otia  to  resist  him, 
but  the  Spartans  and  inhal)itants  of  tlie  Peloponnosian  states 
chose  rather  to  fortify  the  isthmus,  and  the  Athenians,  unable 
to  check  his  march  unaided,  once  more  abandoned  Athens 
and  retired  to  Salamis.  Mardonius  did  no  iniurv  to  the  city, 
but  after  ravaging  the  country  retreated  and  placed  his  troops 
in  a  large  entrenched  camp,  nut  far  from  Platsea.  There  the 
Gfeeiks  issdved  to  attack  him,  and  advanced  against  him  with 
an  army  of  aboat  39,000  heavyHUEmsd  men  from  Athan^ 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  other  Greek  states^  with 
about  35,000  fieloto  from  Sparta,  and  the  same  iraiiibor  of 
Hghtwnad  troops.  The  oommande^in-chief  of  the  wholo 
army  was  Pansanias  of  Sparta. 

lie  Greeks  took  up  a  position  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Githinon,  near  the  peak  called  £rythrn» 
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when  the  Peraan  esvalrj  attacked  them,  only  to  be  repalsed 
with  the  loes  of  many  men^  iiiftlnding  their  oommaader,  Ma- 
aiafciiiB.  Emboldened  by  this  eaccees,  Plnittiiiaa  marohed  hia 
tioopa  into  the  phdn,  and  occupied  fineh  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  .^eopus,  diiectly  fronting  the  Peniaii  amy ;  but 
mbaeqnently  he  ftU  back  on  Platna,  wJhither  he  waa  iaune- 
diately  followed  by  the  BsniaoB.  A  fimoos  oonfliet  eisaed, 
in  which  Maidonios  was  slain  and  the  Penian  tioope  almost 
cat  to  pieces.  The  Greeks  lost  about  160  men,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Spartans.  Of  the  300,000  men  who  had 
been  left  by  Xerxes  under  Mardonius,  not  50,000  remained 
alive  after  the  slaughter  that  followed  the  capture  of  the  en- 
trenched camp,  and  of  these  about  40,000,  under  Artabozus, 
had  turned  and  commenced  their  march  to  Asia  before  the 
battle  was  over.  The  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  their  allies 
then  punished  the  states  and  citios  nf  Northern  Greece  which 
had  taken  part  with  the  Persians  through  fear  and  want  of 
spirit,  and  declared  Plata?a  to  be  a  free  city,  secure  from  The- 
ban  ascendancy,  and  that  the  territozy  suizoundisg  it  should 
be  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable. 

On  the  very  day  tliat  the  battle  of  Plata?a  was  fought, 
another  victory  equally  important  was  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  states  in  the  spring  of  the  year  had 
sent  a  combined  fleet  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leotychides, 
across  the  ^i^gcau  Sea,  to  induce  the  islands  and  Greek  cities 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia  to  revolt.  On  their  appi-oach 
the  Persian  fleet  retired  to  Mycale,  near  which  was  an  army 
for  the  protection  of  Ionia,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  Greeks  on 
Hie  water,  the  Pezsians  disembarked  and  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Gieeks  landed  to  attack  them,  and 
went  into  the  fight  with  all  the  mors  certainty  of  auecesa,  be- 
canse  a  rumour  had  run  through  the  ranks  that  their  brethren 
wve  at  that  moment  yietorious  over  Msrdoniua  at  Platnay  as 
it  resUy  was.  The  Persiaos  were  fineced  back  into  their  en- 
tnoched  camp,  which  was  immediately  stormed  and  eanied, 
and  the  yictoiy  waa  rendered  still  more  complete  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Persian  ships,  which  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
Thus  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  libemted  Greece,  put 
an  end  tosll  fear  of  future  Persian  invasions,  and  set  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islanda  which  had 
ao  long  been  under  the  dominion  of  Peisia»  in  open  revolt. 
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KUBTMEDON. 

The  first  thing  to  be  oonsidered  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Elinor,  was  the  safety  of  these  towns  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  proposed  to  trans  for  t  liem  to 
Greece,  but  the  Athenians  refused  to  allow  this,  taking  their 
protection  on  themselves.  As  the  Athenians  were  an  Ionian 
people,  like  those  to  whom  they  became  protectors,  the  Spar- 
tans could  say  notliing  against  the  proposal,  and  thus  Athens 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Elinor,  ii 

SFiti  step  which  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  and  secure 
^  her  maritime  supremacy  in  Greece.  When  tliis  was 
settled,  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  to  the  Thracian  GIut- 
soneso  to  recover  it  Ironi  the  Persians,  an  acliievement  wliich 
was  completed,  after  some  fighting  oi  no  great  importance,  by 
the  storming  and  capture  of  Sextos. 

The  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  now  wholly  directed  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Athens.  The  city  rapidly  rose  from  its 
ashes,  and  soon  regained  its  former  splendour,  and  the  citizens 
InoQ^t  back  thdr  families,  which,  during  the  troubles,  had 
been  dispeised  among  the  neighboming  states  and  isiands. 
By  the  address  of  Themistocles,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Spartans,  who  wished  to  make  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
the  chief  bulwark  of  peninsular  Greece,  Athens  was  fortified 
with  strong  walls,  and  safe  harbours,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  a  large  fleet,  were  formed  at  the  Piiwos  mi  Munychia. 
Themistooles  ^forther  intended,  in  coune  of  time,  to  lortii^ 
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these  harbours  and  that  of  PhaleniTn,  on  tlio  oast  side  of  the 
"bay  of  that  name,  and  to  connect  them  with  tlie  city  by  long 
wjdis.  His  idoius  were  subsequently  earned  out  by  Pericles, 
and  in  the  meantime  Themistocles,  by  putting  off  consideration 
of  the  question  with  the  Spartans  by  various  excuses,  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  constructing  the  fortilications  of  the 
city,  which  were  completed  almost  before  the  iSpartans  knew 
they  were  begun. 

But  altliough  the  Athenians  were  busily  engaged  in  repair- 
ing damages  at  home,  they,  in  common  with  the  other  Greeks, 
lesolved  at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  thd  "war  against 
the  PeTsians  in  Asia  Minor.  A  large  fleet,  under  the  Spartan 
Ftannias,  was  sent  into  Ariatio  waten,  whidi  fined  moet  of 
the  dtiee  on  the  coast  ttom  fyzantimn  soathwaids,  and  many 
of  the  dtiea  of  Cypros.  He  was  not  liked  as  a  leader  by  those 
who  served  under  him,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sparta 
to  hand  the  Spartan  section  of  the  fleet  to  his  soccessory  who, 
of  course^  expected  to  receive  the  oomniand-in-chief  of  the 
entire  fleet»  the  sopreme  anthority  was  transferred  by  the  re- 
presentatiTes  of  the  allied  states  Uiatihrnished  contingents  to 
the  fleet  to  Cimon  and  Aristides.  Tnis  led  to  the  supremacy 
of  Athens  in  the  national  aSaiis  of  Greece,  or  rather  to  the 
immediate  supiemacy  of  Athens  among  the  maritime  states, 
"which  readily  accepted  her  as  a  leader,  while  the  states  which 
bad  no  navy  of  importance  sided  with  Sparta,  who  withdrew 
her  contingent  fioni  tlu'  ll(?et  that  was  prosecuting  the  Persian 
war.  On  receiving  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  Cimon,  Aristides*  first  care  was  to  organize  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos,  which  was  a  league  including  all  the  mari- 
time states  of  Greece.  Earli  ptato  was  })ound,  according  to  its 
size  and  importance,  to  contribute  a  certain  numl)er  of  ships 
and  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  a  common  fund  for  tlic 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Persia.  The  league  received  its 
name  from  the  island  which  was  selected  as  its  treasury,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  states  and  the  general  * 
rendezvous  of  the  tleet. 

Few  records  remain  of  the  operations  of  the  war  that  was 
carried  on  by  the  (Ireek  states  against  Persia  with  incessant 
activity  for  ten  years,  from  470  b.c  to  466  B.c.  All  that 
tan  bo  said  is  that  Thrace  was  completely  recovered  from  the 
Persians,  who  were  dislodged  from  the  cities  that  they  still 
held  in  ^lysia  and  Caria.   The  final  blow  was  giyen^  for  a 
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time  at  least,  to  Persian  supremacy  in  Asia  Minor,  or  oif 
AiUt  ^yo^i  coivst  of  Asia  Elinor,  by  the  battles  of  the 

Eurvmudon.  These  were  won  by  Cinion,  tlieson  of 
Miltiades,  who,  with  a  powerful  ilect  of  300  vessels, 
completely  destroyed  a  Persian  lleet,  which  liad  been  collected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then,  lauding  his  troops, 
totally  defeated  a  Persian  army  ou  tiie  shore,  which  had  been 
"witnesses  of  his  first  victory. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Greece  during  tlic  prosecution  of  this 
aggressive  war  against  Persia,  and  which  relate  for  the  most 
part  to  the  men  who  assumed  the  lead  iu  Athens  and  Sparta 
during  this  time.  Pausanias,  the  victor  of  Plataea,  came  to 
an  evil  end.  His  pride  and  haughty  bearing  towaids  the 
generals  associated  with  him  had  led  to  the  dedine  of  tbe  inr 
iuenoe  of  8puta  among  the  maritime  states,  and  the  txansfer 
of  the  Ai^ceme  command  to  Athens.  His  removal  iiom  his 
command  aionaed  a  discontented  spirit  within  him,  and  he 
entered  into  a  conespondence  with  X«izes»  offering  to  befcmj 
Jbis  country  to  the  Peinan  king  provided  that  he  xeoeiTed  the 
hand  of  a  Persian  princess  in  marriage,  and  was  made  the 
vassal  king  of  Greece.  Xeizes  entered  into  his  schemes,  and 
Psnsanias^  enoouaged  hy  this,  openly  wore  the  Persian  dressy 
and  affected  Penian  mannen.  At  last  his  treachery  was  die- 
^vered,  and  he  took  xefoge  from  the  oflicers  who  were  sent 
to  anest  him  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  To  have  dniggcd  him 
£eom  the  sacred  precincts  of  Minerva's  shrine  would  have  been 
sacrilege,  so  the  door  was  blocked  up  with  atonei^  and  the 
unhappy  man  died  miserably  of  hunger. 

The  death  of  Pausanias  took  place  in  471  b.c,  and  this 
year  was  further  maiked  by  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
Themistocles.  His  self-esteem,  and  display  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  amassed,  was  beginning  to  render  him  an  object 
of  dislike  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  even  fallen  into  dis- 
repute with  the  popular  and  progressive  party  of  wliich  he 
was  the  leader,  and  as  the  old  political  animosities  had  not 
yet  died  out  in  Athens,  he  was  viewed  with  greater  distrust 
by  the  nobles  and  aristocratic  party,  wliich  had  loimd  a 
leader  in  Cimon,  the  son  of  ^liltiades.  He  was  accused  of 
taking  brilK  s  in  the  various  ofliees  whicli  were  entrusted  to 
him,  uud  he  was  even  suspect* d  of  complicity  in  the  tre:ison- 
^ble  correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  Xerxes.    The  iSpar- 
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taoB  could  not  foiget  how  he  had  impoied  ontliiiii  respeefciiig 

the  fortificatioDS  which  rendered  Athens  superior  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  and,  in  their  hatred  of  him,  intngued 
against  him  at  Athens  with  so  miich  SQccess,  that  he  was 
sent  into  hamshment  ostracism.  He  retired  to  Argos,  and 
the  Spartans  then  proposed  that  he  should  be  tried  b^bie  the 
representatives  of  the  states  on  suspicion  of  treason  agskinsfe 
Greece.  Orders  were  given  to  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 
Athens,  but  Themistocles  having  received  timely  information, 
fled  to  the  Court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  ^folossi  in  Epirus, 
who  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  aided  him  in  escaping  to 
Asia.  Ho  took  refuge  willi  Xerxes,  who  received  him  with 
marked  kindness,  gave  him  a  Persian  lady  for  a  wife,  granted 
him  a  residence  at  ^lagnesia,  and  the  revenues  of  several 
cities  for  his  maintenance,  besides  various  privileges  which 
were  to  be  continued  to  his  descendants.  He  died  at  Mag- 
nesia about  449  b.c.,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards  brought 
to  Athens,  and  honoured  with  a  pubUc  funeral.  His  great 
pohtical  opponent,  Aristidcs,  who  was  one  of  the  most  single- 
hearted  men  that  ever  Lived,  and  who  refused  to  juiu  in  the 
popular  outcry  against  Themistocles,  and  always  spoke  of  him 
with  respect,  died  a  poor,  but  honoured  man,  in  468  B.a  He, 
too,  liad  m  paUio  faximk  at  Phalamnij  and  liia  danghten 
were  dowered  at  the  public  expense. 

The  successors  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  as  party 
leaders  at  Athens,  were  Cimon^  the  son  of  Miltiades,  ana 
Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  had  been  ohiefly  instni-^ 
mental  in  bringing  Miltiadea  to  trial  Of  these  men  Cimoo 
was  brave  and  generous  to  a  fiinlt^  but  he  cared  little  for  arto 
and  learning,  and  was  soon  wearied  of  business.  He  warmly 
advocated  close  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  was,  as  it  has  been 
said,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  state,  who,  in 
their  desire  to  confine  the  management  of  aiiairs  to  as  few  as 
poesible,  would  have  re-established,  if  they  could,  an  oli- 
garchical £arm  of  government.  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand, 
closely  connected  by  birth  with  the  democratic  AJcmaeonids, 
although  brave  enough,  was  by  no  means  covetous  of  military 
fame  :  he  was  honest,  resolute,  and  capable  of  winning  men 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  ho  loved  learning,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  art.s  and  sciences.  Averse  to  attempts^ 
to  extend  the  empire  of  Athens  abroad,  it  was  the  chief  care 
of  his  life  to  make  hex  honoured  and  powexiui  at  home,  and. 
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CHAPXEE  VIL 
466  &a  to  360  B.a 

1.    THE  POSITION   IN   GRTH^CE.  —  THIRD   IfESSEKIAN  WAB.  — 
CORONEA. — THE  TUIRTY  YEARS'  TRUCE. 

Thb  eyents  which  immediately  followed  the  expulsion  €i  the 
Persians  firom  Greece,  led  to  •  diviaion  of  the  Greek  states 
into  two  paztiea,  as  it  has  been  said,  one  under  the  direction 
of  Athens,  and  the  othar  under  the  Icadeiship  of  Sparta. 
The  states  under  Athens  were  maritime  state?,  possessed  of  a 
democratic  form  of  goTcmmcnt,  and  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  people  of  Ionian  extraction.  Tjie  states  under  Sparta 
were  more  powerful  on  land,  and  oligarcbio,'^^  broadly  speak- 
ing, inhabited  chiefly  by  Dorians.  The  former  were  members 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  :  tlio  latter  entered  into  alliance, 
and  formed  the  Peloponnesian  League.  Athens  nsed  every 
cft'ort  to  make  her  power  felt  as  the  head  of  the  Delian  Con- 
federacy, and  compelled  its  members  to  obsen^e  their  obliga- 
tions, suppressing  a  rebellion  in  Kaxos,  one  of  the  Cyclades 
(467  B.C.),  and  another  in  Thasos  (465  B.C.),  which  had 
sought  to  retire  from  the  League.  The  siege  of  Thasos 
dragged  on  for  two  yourby  and  the  iuhabitaiiitf  would  haTV 
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leceived  aid  against  Athens  firom  the  Spartiins,  to  whom  they 
liad  applied,  had  not  they  been  just  entering  on  the  Third 
IfflMMun  War  (464—455  B.a),  whoae  cause  and  xeanlt  has 
mheady  been  desenbecL  Tlw  Athenians,  by  the  pemiariioii  of 
OiMi^  even  aeiie  a  tedf  of  teope  to  aid  tlw  Speiteiwifii 
Hue  mt,  h0i  their  totii^  to  JUheM  vnm  eo  gMi,  ^btl 
theee  aiociliaaee  weie  deiMlto  leloxa  to  thenrawm^ooantiy 
i&461&a  TlueMioiheoilmoMatif  Gimonta  the 


Am  mtm  ae  tUs  ted  Iwea  Inooi^  e3xmi»  and  the  chief 
ohetado  to  ptogiees  in  Athene  -lemovedy  Ferielee  broight 
aboat  nomesoae  ohangee  in  the  oonatitution  which  tended  to 
throw  the  power  atiU  norr  into  the  faaada  of  the  people. 
Of  tbeee  changes  the  pcineipal  wae  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  Court  of  Areopagoe  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
tianeference  of  their  judicial  fimctions  to  ten  bodiee  of  500 
men  each,  cidled  IHeasteries,  who  heaid  caneee,  and  pio- 
nounced  theii  deoiflion  aomewhat  a£bei  the  OMMiner  of  an 
Snglish  jury. 

While  these  nlterations  were  in  progress,  the  revolt  of 
InaruR  against  the  Per.sians  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  the 


Athenians  sent  a  fleet  to  liis  assistance.  Although 
they  met  with  success  at  lirst,  the  revolt  was  ulti- 


460 


mately  put  down  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenian 
i\eet  was  entirely  destroyed  (455  Rc),  after  maintaimng  the 
"War  for  six  years.  In  the  following  year  Athens  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  !Megara,  and  soon  began  to  com-  akij 
plete  the  defences  of  the  city  by  the  construction  of  *^  * 
the  "  Long  Walls,"  of  which  one  connected  Athens 
with  the  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  while  the  other 
linked  it  to  Phalemra.  These  doings  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  Corinth,  .^^l^gina,  and  Sparta.  Corinth  made  an  attack  on 
Megara,  but  her  troops  were  repulsed  with  groat  loss ;  and 
i^B^na  sent  a  powerftil  fleet  against  AtheoSf  whieh  wm  eeoir 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  ehips  of  the  Athemane,  who  unan- 
dialely  laid  siege  to  the  ei^.  The  Sfntlane^he  end  of  the 
Keasodan  vmt  irae  now  appioaflhSmg— eent  troops  into 
BoBotia  to  |vrevent  Atima  teem  gainii^  the  aseendMoj  ahe 
waa  eeeking  to  acqoiie  in  that  oovmtiy.  The  AthenHans  also 
eent  a  eaiaU  finoe  thither  immediataly;  which  was  defeated  at 
TanagMk  This  defeat  was  valaable,  inassraoh  ae  it  produced 
ft  lecouiliaitlon  between  the  oUgaiohie  and  democnitc 
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&eliowinAt]i0ns,aiidiheiMaUQf  CioMafiw  Hit 
XBtom  WM  immediately  followed  by  the  delnl  of  tiit  Sper- 
tens  ai  .^Bnophytay  whkh  threw  the  Boeofeian  citiea  into  the 
hands  ot  Athena^  and  veliered  them  from  the  domination 
Thebea.  The  democnAk  foaaa  of  gownment  was  imme- 
diately intiodiioedy  and  to  her  other  aoeeeaa  Athena  aoonaftor 
added  the  captme  of  ^^Jgina,  the  deetmction  of  the  Spartan 
harboua  of  Methone  and  Gythium,  and  the  occapalloii  of 
NanQMCtos,  -which  was  immediately  settled  by  Mnmnnianit 
^Mmm  the  Meeaenian  war  having  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  capture  of  Ithome,  Ihe  Athenians,  however^ 
were  not  so  successful  in  expeditiona  against  Sicyon 
and  Aoaniania»  and  all  parties  were  glad  to  secore  rest  and 
breathing-time  by  a  truce  for  five  years,  which  was  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  by  the  instrumentality  of  Cimon. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  that  Cimon  had  thus  secured, 
Athens  was  substituted  for  Delos  as  the  liead-qiiarters  of  the 
Delian  Confederacy,  and  tlie  treasures  of  the  League  were 
conveyed  thither.  This  was  tlio  c^o^vning  step  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens  among  the  maritime  states.  In  order  to 
preserve  internal  tranquillity,  Cimon  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  the  restless  spirit  of  his  countrymen  towards  foreign 
conquest,  and  particularly  against  Persia.  An  expedition 
was  therefore  fitted  out  against  Cyprus,  then  under  the  yoke 
AAt%  of  Persia,  and  during  the  siege  of  Citium  Cimon 
died.  After  a  hrilliant  double  victory  by  land  and 
sea  over  the  Persians,  at  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  peace 
was  proposed,  and  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa  to  conclude  the 
terms.  Artaxerxes,  who  was  then  king  of  Persia,  then  agreed 
to  oonaider  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  free,  and  not  to 
aend  hia  fleet  weatwazd  beyond  the  CheUdonian  Idands,  near 
the  Saered  Cape  in  Lycia,  on  the  Cyanean  Bocks,  at  the 
entnnoe  to  the  Bosporoa.  In  retam  for  theae  ooneeaaiona, 
the  Atheniana  agreed  to  make  no  liirtlier  attaicka  on  ISgypt 
and  Cyprus. 

It  haa  been  aaid  that  by  the  balUe  of  .^Snophyta^  In 
456  B.a,  the  Atheniana  gained  anpremaey  in  Boeotia,  and 

MA9f    gave  demoeiatio  conatitationa  to  the  Theban  dtiee. 

Vz:  Nine  yeaia  after,  howerei^  the  oligarchists  in  Bceotia 
made  an  attempt  to  rogain  power,  and  defeated  the 
Athenians  at  Coronea.  The  evacuation  of  the  ooontry  waa 
puobaaed  by  the  natontion  of  the  Athenian  ptiaoMBH  bat 
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the  Theban  cities  conceived  a  hatrod  towards  Athens  for  tho 
humiliation  they  had  endured,  wliich  bore  bitter  fniit  in 
after-time.    The  loss  of  supremacy  in  Boeotia  was  followed 
by  a  revolt  in  Eubcea,  and  the  secession  of  Phocis 
and  Locris  from  alliance  with  Athens.  Megara 
was  given  up  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Spartans 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  invade  Athens.  Pericles 
purchased  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  troops,  and  a  truce 
for  thirty  yem  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents. 
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:2m  macutB, — the  samian  wab.  —  tbb  fibst  pabt  of  xbs 

FBLOPOmiBBIAN  WAB. 

The  fifteen  years  that  immediately  succeeded  the  conclusion 
ef  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  was  a,  time  of  prosperity  and 
social  j)ro^ress  in  Athens.  The  city  was  beautified  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  temples  and  public  buildings, 
adorned  with  statues  and  sculpture  from  the  chisel  of  Phidiiu 
«Dd  Myron,  and  paintings  by  Polygnotos  and  TiammB,  fha 
nephew  of  Pbtdias.  The  fbrtificntione  of  the  eity 
pahed,  etiengtfaenedy  and  extended^  the  wealth  of  tiie  citisans 
and  the  state  was  incieaMdy  and  fieah  eoloniea  were  founded 
in  diffoient  parts,  among  which  wm  Thoxu,  in  Soothem 
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Italy,  in  443  n.c,  and  AmphipoHs,  on  the  Thracian  river 
Strymon,  iu  437  n.c.  It  is  true  that  Athens  had  lost  her 
influence  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  had  previously  been  in  alliance  with  or  sub- 
jection to  her,  but  her  supremacy  over  the  Greek  states  of 
Asia'  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  .^ean  Sea,  was  more 
firmly  establiBhed  than  ewt,  theM  having  become  tribntanes 
to  ker  rather  than  allies.  The  poliey  adopted  by  Foridei 
was  one  of  peaoe^  and  fhoqg;h  the  oligarchic  party  in  Attiena 
loudly  damoitied  liar  im  with  Peisiay  Peiides  saceeeded  in 
convincing  the  Athenians  thai  as  Pema  was  quiet,  it  was 
useless  to  waste  money  in  attacking  her,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  tranquillity.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  occurred 
to  breidc  the  profound  peace  ct  Greece,  was  the 
Samian  war.  The  men  of  Samos  had  been  pmi- 
ished  by  Atliens  for  taking  Priene  from  Miletus,  in 
Ionia,  by  the  introduction  of  democratic  institutions,  and  the- 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  gam'son  in  the  island.  The 
Samians  then  broke  into  revolt,  but  were  erentpiaUy  subdued 
after  a  siege  which  lasted  nine  months. 

It  has  been  said  that  Corinth  .was  firequently  at  issue  with 
-  ^  the  daughter  state  Corcyra,  and  a  fresh  war  broke 
B.OL  between  them  respecting  Epidamniis,  a  Corcy- 

rean  colony,  afterwards  called  by  the  Komans  l>yr- 
rhachiura.  Corcym  had  refused  to  intt  rf^Tn  in  a  political 
quan'el  at  Epidamnus,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  within  the  city,  who  had  expelled  the  oligarchists 
and  were  besicc^ed  by  them  and  some  allies  they  liad  found 
ift  Illyrium.  The  citizens,  therefore,  sent  to  Corinth,  who 
espoused  their  cause,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  city. 
This  led  to  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and  the  former 
were  worsted  in  a  naval  battle.  The  Corcyreans  then  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  Corinth  ;  and  this  being  arranged,  the  allied  fleets  together 
encountei^d  the  Corinthians.  The  result  was  a  drawn  battle. 
Gorinth  now  sought  an  ally  in  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  with  bis  assistance  sought  to  excite  revolt  in  ^e  echnnm 
in  the  peninsula  of  Ohalcidice^  between  the  Stfymonie  and 
TUmim^c  gulfs,  whidi  bdonged  to  Athen&  One  of  tiiese, 
Potidea,  had  been  settled  by  the  Corintluaas,  and  the  Athe- 
nians took  measures  to  keep  tiie  dtisens  to  their  allcgianco. 
This,  however,  only  hastened  tiie  revolt,  and  the  Folidflani 
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avilBbb'ttd  iem  tfie  mtAm  dij.  Hie  Coimthiaittt  mbI  a 
iaitto  thqira«at>iiit»^  but  the  AflwaMw  dcftated  thain»«id 
Itid  am  to  PotidMk  Gorinlh  hrnnediately  appeiled  to 
Sparta  K>r  Msiatanoe^  and  the  Spaitaa  gorenmieiil  deoland 
to  war  with  Atheni^  unleae  the  Athenians  -would  eaiiBDBh  to 
dissolve  the  maritime  empire  that  they  had  oonstmcted  since 
the  invaaioii  of  Greece  by  Peisia,  and  return  to  the  position 
ahe  had  occupied  among  the  states  of  Greece  before  that 
event  Such  an  act  would  havo  been  political  saieide,  and 
Pericles  firmly  rofuood  to  comply,  declaring  at  the  Mine  time 
that  Athena  had  no  wish  to  £ght,  unless  aha  wore  iosoed  to 
do  so. 

An  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to  take  possession  of  PJatea  by 
the  aid  of  such  of  her  citizens  as  were  in  favour  of 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  an  Athenian  garrison  in  the  city,  for 
its  protection,  led  at  last  to  open  war.    This  internecine 
strife,  which  lasted  fur  twenty-seven  years,  with  brief  inter- 
missions of  hostilities,  haa  been  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
follows :    First,  the  contest  whicli  lasted  from  431  B.C.  to 
421  B.O.,  and  which  wa^  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fifty  Years'  Truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta :  secondly, 
the  struggle  which  continued  from  the  rupture  of  the  truce  in 
418  B.C.  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  in  413  kg.  : 
and  thirdly,  the  light  which  Athens  maiutiunod  almost  for 
national  existence  from  413  B.C.  to  404  jb.c. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartans,  under  the  Pro* 
did  Idog,  Archidamus  IL,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Athens^ 
nd  advanoed  to  lbs  ymj  iralli  of  the  city»  within  vbieh  all 
the  people  of  Attica^  and  their  moraUei^  had  been  eoIleeted» 
Pfliteto^  howerei^  aenl  ont  a  combined  Athenian  and  (kn^ 
tmn  fleets  which  retaliated  on  the  enemy  for  the  raTem  ooni-> 
■ntted  in  Attica,  by  burning  seTeial  towna  on  the  Pelopon* 
neaiin  ooaaty  and  by  taking  some  Oorinihian  cdoniai  cm  Htm 
ooaat  o£  Anarnanla,  and  occupying  the  idand  of  Cephallenia. 
At  the  retirement  of  the  Spartan  troops,  who  grew  weary  of 
waiting  before  Athens  for  the  Athenians  to  come  out  and 
fight,  Peddea  ravaged  Megar%  and  divided  the  island  of 
JE(paA  among  Athenian  settlers,  after  ttsntpoiting  the 
netana  to  Lacedsemonia,  where  they  were  permitted  to  oooupy 
Thyrea.  He  further  strengthened  hie  hands  by  alliances  with 
the  kiBgi  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  and  he  kepi  ^uiet  the 
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GitiBenfl  ahnt  up  wiUun  the  finrtifieatioDs  of  Attiona  widi 
tnbutionB  of  money  from  the  pablic  tieasaiy,  wltlt  a  law  fox 
the  diTisioxi  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  with  fbneieal  honoun 
nndend  to  the  dead. 
In  the  aeeond  year  a  dieadfbl  plague  desolated  Attica,  while 
tho  Spaitans  and  their  allies  ravaged  the  coonticy. 
Pericles  would  not  allow  the  Athenians  to  go  out 
of  the  city  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  l^e  ior 
tadersy  but  sailed  himself  with  a  fleet  round  the  Pelopon« 
nesus,  ravaging  the  coast,  and  destroying  towns  and  viliiigea^ 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered.    The  plague,  however, 
raging  amoxig  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  the  Athenians  lost 
their  courage,  and  sued  for  peace ;  and  being  refosed,  depiived 
Pencles  of  aU  his  dignities,  and  oondemned  him  to  pay  a  fine. 
Nevertheless,  with  an  inconstant^  natuxal  to  the  people,  they 
soon  restored  him  to  his  post  as  polemarcht  and  invssled  him 
with  almost  absolute  authority. 

In  the  third  year,  good  and  ill  success  were  divided  be- 
tween  the  contending  powers.    The  Athenians  be- 
sieged  Potidiua,  the  inliabitants  of  which,  being 
reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh,  at 
lengtli  surrendered.    Pericles,  most  of  whose  family  and 
friends  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague,  was  seized 
with  that  disease  in  the  autumn,  and  died.    Some  of  his 
friends,  during  his  last  moments,  supposing  him  to  have  lost 
all  knowledge  and  recollection,  recounted  the  "wisdom  and 
incorniption  of  his  administration,  and  his  victories  by  sea 
and  land.    Ou  hearing  them,  the  dying  statesman  and  sage, 
raising  himself  on  the  bed,  said,  "  You  forget  the  best  and 
noblest  pai-t  of  my  character;  no  one  <»f  luy  fellow-citizens 
was  ever  compelled,  on  my  account,  tu  wear  a  mourning  robe." 

Another  memorable  event  of  the  year  was  tho  siege  of 
Plakea.    The  inliulutanUs  who  weii)  left  within  the  walls  to 
defend  it,  with  a  few  Athenians,  kept  up  a  gallant  resistanco 
•   A9ft    until  the  summer  of  the  year  following,  when  about 
half  of  them  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging 
fatoeB,  and  escaped  to  Athens,  whUe  the  remainder 
•unsndered,  and  after  a  long  drtention  were  brought  to  tnal 
(427  B.a)  and  put  to  death.   Befote  the  siege  of  Platea  was 
hegon,  Lesbos  withdrew  fiom  its  alUanee  wiUi  Athens;  hot 
Hie  island  was  promptly  rednsed  to  obedience  by  the  Athe- 
nians before  assistance  was  afforded  to  them  by  the  BputtoM, 
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to  whom  they  had  applied  for  aid.  The  Spartans  also  in  thia 
year  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia,  to  ask  for  help 
against  Athens ;  but  their  envoys  were  aiTL'Sted  in  Thrace, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Atheniapa^  by  whom  they  were  put 
to  death. 

After  tlie  death  of  Poricles,  the  Athenians  who  became 
important  as  party  kaders  were  Xiciiis  and  Demosthenes, 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  Cleon,  the  leather-selh  r,  a 
fihniwd,  but  noisy  demagogue,  who,  with  a  few  others  h'ke 
himself,  obtained  authority  among  the  lower  orders,  and  ex- 
ercised an  influence  which  they  would  never  liave  possessed 
had  peace  continued,  and  matters  remained  as  they  were  in 
the  early  days  of  Pericles. 

The  lirst  act  of  brutal  revenge  on  the  part  of  Cleon  was  to 
propose  the  massacre  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  Mitylene,  the 
capital  of  Lesbos,  and  that  all  the  women  and  ehildrai  should 
be  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  project 
was  proven^.  A  thousand  piiaoneis  sent  fiom  .Mitylene 
were,  at  his  instigation,  ])Ut  to  death  at  Athens.  In  Corcyra, 
the  people  rose  against  the  noUes^  and  indulged  themselTes 
m  a  week's  indiscnminate  massacre  of  the  licn^  wealthy,  and 
^werftd,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and 
to  satisfy  tiieir  passions  against  the  olig^rchists,  who  disliked 
the  Athenian  aUiancfl^  and  bad  summoned  the  Spartans  to 
their  aid. 

The  events  which  have  been  already  narrated  were  the 
principal  in  the  first  five  years  of  this  tierce  and  furious  war. 
The  sixth  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  successful  oparsp 
turns  of  the  Athenian  genertd  Demosthenes  against 
the  allies  in  Acamania ;  and  the  seventh  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  settlement  and  for- 
tress on  the  promontory  of  Pylos,  now  known  as  the  Cape  of 
Navarino,  on  the  coast  of  ilessenia,  opposite  to  ^^j^ 
which  Wiw  the  island  of  Sphacteria.    The  Spartans 
occupied  the  island,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
fort  as  soon  as  they  lieard  of   tlie  bold  step  that  had 
been  tfiken  by  Demusthenes ;  but  tlie  allies  were  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Athenian  triremes  in  a  great  sea  tight,  which 
took  place  in  the  bay  of  Pylos,  and  the  island  was  carried 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  surviving  soldiers  of  tho 
Spartan  garrison  taken  prisoners.    In  the  eighth  year  the  Athe- 
nians took  Cythera,  the  large  island  which  lies  otf  the  south- 
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eastern  peninsula  of  Laconia,  but  were  defeated  in  Boeotia  in 
the  battle  of  Delium,  while  their  colony  of  Ampbipolis  on  the 
Thracian  river  Strymon  was  wrested  fiom  them  by  the  Spar«  * 
.  A4   tan  general,  Biasidas.   In  speaking  of  the  Spartiuui 
^*  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  capture  of 
Sphacteridy  the  Hclote,  who  hid  zendeied  impoftenfe 
flsrvioeB  daring  the  war,  were  xewaided  hj  the  emancipatioii 
of  aboat  2000  of  their  numher.  Not  one  of  them,  however, 
Hved  to  enjoy  iJieir  xecovered  freedom.   The  new  fieedmen 
-vanished  £nmi  among  their  fellowi^  and  it  is  most  ptobaUe 
that  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  action  of  the  Oypteia. 
In  the  ninth  year  a  trace  for  a  twelvemonth  was  concladed 

beginning  of  spruDg  between  the  ehief 
belligetentSy  hat  this  did  not  cuhninate  in  a  geneial 
peace,  as  was  hoped,  owing  to  the  clamoar  that  was 
kept  up  at  Athens  by  Cleon  and  his  admirers  for  a  continu* 
ance  of  the  war.   Au  expedition  was  accordingly  sent  in  tho 
tenth  year  under  the  leathei^eeller  to  re-captore  Amphipolis, 
Cleon  ran  away  as  soon  as  tho  enemy  appeared 
on  the  walls  and  prepared  for  a  sally,  and  was  cnt 
down  in  full  flight   Bnisidasy  the  Spartan  general, 
£bU  in  the  parsait.    Tho  peace  parties  in  Sparta  %nd  Athens 
now  renewed  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  places  taken  by  one  party  or  tho  other 
during  its  continuance  should  be  restored,  and  that  all  pri- 
soners should  bo  released.    This  arrangement,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Plata-a,  Ampliipolis,  Pyloe,  and 
some  other  towns  ;  and  as  the  people  of  Corinth,  Klis,  Boeotia, 
and  Megaris  considered  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
sufficiently  consulted,  they  withdrew  from  the  alliance  with 
Spart<a,  and  proposed  a  new  Peloponnesian  confederacy  under 
Argcs.    The  new  league  was  joined  by  Corinth,  Elis,  and 
Mantinea,  and  the  colonies  of  Chalcidice,  but  the  states  of 
Megaris  and  Ba?otia  refused  to  enter  it.    From  the  period  for 
which  the  peace  between  Atliens  and  Sparta  waa  coaciuded  it 
was  called  the  Ififty  Years'  Truce. 
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In  tho  three  yeara  that  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Alcibiadea  acted  a 
considerable  part  on  the  political  stage.  He  was  the  son  of 
Clinia.s,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  /Eacus,  and  the 
"Ward  and  the  nephew  of  Pericles.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, richer  than  most  of  the  Athenian  nobles,  learned,  elo- 
qnent^  indefatigable,  magnificent,  affable,  and  courteous ;  but 
when  he  acted  without  restraint,  he  was  indolent,  luxurious^ 
dissolute,  intemperate,  and  irreligious.  In  fine,  he  surpassed 
all  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  vices,  as  well  as  in  his  good  quali- 
ties. When  tho  Spartans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
Bdek  the  restoration  of  Fylos,  and  to  tceat  respecting  other 
matUw,  these  mmistea  applied  to  Kicias,  who  in- 
todaeed  tiiani  into  Ike  senate,  where  Uiej  dedaxed  r^r 
ihit  they  wMTflrtedirHh  &11  power  to  aiiUiist  all 
dtthwnp— .  When  thsy  letSnd  horn  the  senate,  Aldbiadbs 
invitii  them  to  liii  house,  and,  expostnkting  with  them  on 
thflfr  sfetaohing  themselTes  to  ISkatB,  adyised  theni  to  deny 
m  tho'gHienl  aaseniUy  of  the  people  that  they  were  Tested 

lest  the  AthmiiatMi  flhonUL  be  indttoed  U> 
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extort  unreasonable  compliances.  On  the  fi^owing  day, 
M'hen  tlie  ambassadors  came  into  the  fonun,  AldbtadeB  asked 
them  whether  they  had  full  powers ;  and  on  their  iaawariiig 
in  the  n^^ve,  "Yon  see,  my  countrymen,**  aaid  he^  "wlial 
credit  is  doe  to  iheae  LaoedflBmoniaiUy  who  deny  to  yon  taKlay 
what  they  solemnly  affirmed  to  the  senate  yestoiday  t"  Upon 
which  the  people  lefcised  to  hear  the  Lacedsmonkiia,  and 
•dismissed  theuL  Shortly  after,  a  tieaty  was  oonelnded  with 
Argos,  and  the  other  confederate  states  of  the  xeoently-ionMd 
Peloponnesian  League. 

The  proceedings  of  the  states  of  Greece  at  this  pefiod  throw 
41  curious  light  on  the  manner  in  which  traces  wm  vqgarded 
hytheGrsi^  As  long  as  ^e  contncting  parties  to  a  psMO 
for  any  definite  time  did  not  come  into  open  collision,  it  ssems 
that  either  was  at  liberty  to  assiBt  its  alues  against  whom  the 
•other  might  be  at  war.   Thus,  when  Sparta  invaded  Argos, 
Q    the  Athenians  camo  to  its  aid,  as  well  as  the  oUier 
states  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  allied  troops  sof- 
fcrcd  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  but  the  trace 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  considered  to  be  in  exis- 
tence. Argos,  however,  was  like  a  house  divided  against  itself 
^nd  unfit  to  take  the  lead  in  any  Ioa<:]:ae.    Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  the  Argives  declared  in  favour  of  Sparta, 
abolished  the  democratic,  and  established  an  oligarchical 
form  of  government.    But  growing  weary  of  the  latter,  they 
expcllod  the  Spartans,  banishad  the  oligarchists, 
**.     and  recalled  the  Athenians,  who  pont  Alcibiade? 
to  support  the  democracy,  and  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  those  who  favoured  the  Laced  .Tm on ians,    !Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Melos  were  punished  cruelly  for 
their  attachment  to  Sparta.     Being  of  Dorian  extraction, 
they  naturally  entertained  a  good  feeling  towards  Sparta,  and 
were  ultimately  led  to  withdraw  from  their  alliance  with 
Athens.  The  island  was  reduced  after  a  rigid  blockade  of  several 
At  A    "^'^^^^^^s*  during  which  the  truce  operated  against 
the  Spartans  sending  aid  to  the  inhabitants,  because 
Melos  had  long  been  regarded  as  subject  to  Athens. 
In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians  and 
^j^g    Lacedaemonians  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  warfare. 
The  Atlienians  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egesta,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
tb»  Syracusans.    The  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  were 
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Btttn  in  dmomt,  and  the  Athftniang  were  led  to  agsist  the 
Tttnlmn  on  the  npiesentatioxi  that^  if  the  Dorian  laoe  got 
the  vpper  hand  in  Sidlj,  they  woidd  be  aaie  to  aid  tlMir 
blood  lelatiooa  at  home  against  Athens.  Nicias  was  ap- 
pointed oonmiindflr  in  this  expedition,  and  Aloihiadea  aad 
f^g^A—  ffftn  hia  colleaguas.  But  while  the  neoeBsaiy  pie- 
paiationa  were  makiiig,  all  the  statues  of  MeEoaiy,  used  as 
maiks  ism  boondaiies  of  distriote^  &c.,  milestones^  and  ma^y 
other  pnrpoees,  were  de£iced  in  one  night.  Suspicion  fell  on 
Alcibiades,  and,  although  he  was  allowed  to  pail  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  had  offered  to  take  his  trial  boforr^  loavinpj,  to 
clear  himself  from  this  and  other  imputations  which  h  i' I  been 
cast  on  his  character,  his  colleagues,  after  they  anivtd  in 
Sicily,  were  ordered  to  send  him  to  Athens  under  a  strong 
guard.  Alcibiades,  however,  escaped  to  Laccda^mon  :  and  by 
conforming  to  the  Spartan  manners,  and  divulging  the  plans  of 
the  Athenians,  he  gained  the  conhdence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

The  next  year  the  Lacod.Traonians,  by  the  advice  of  Alci- 
biades, seized  and  fortiiied  Decelea,  which  wiis  a^a 
situated  on  Mount  Parnes,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Athens  and  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and 
formed  a  post  whence  the  Spartans  could  descend  on  Attica 
at  pleasnie.    During  the  year  the  Spartans  also  sent  a  few 
ships  to  the  assistanee  of  Syracuse,  which  was  blockaded  by 
the  AthmsMML   Gylippus,  who. was  in  command  of  the  ex- 
fsi&itiim,  landed  air  Himsn,  and  hanng  thrown  himself  witii 
•  finr  tiwDsand  men  that  he  xaiaed  in  Sidly  into  Syracuse, 
fsUsd  €B  the  Athsmiaiw  to  aise  the  siege.   On  their  xefiisal 
i»  attacked  them  with  TigoiVy  defeated  their  fleets  htoke  up 
tiba  tledmits^  and  obliged  If idas  to  send  home  £»  moie  diips 
and  fiesh  troiapi^ 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war  the  Spaifeana  openly 
bioke  the  truce  which  had  been  so  frequently  vio- 
ktedy  and  subjected  Attica  to  a  fresh  invasion,  and 
the  eilgr  o£  Athens  being  invested  by  land,  the 
citizenB  were  subjected  to  considerahle  inconvenience.  Kot- 
wikhstandii^  this,  a  fresh  eo^edition  was  fitted  oat  against 
Syxaense  under  Demosthenes.    He  found  Nicias  and  the 
troope  and  fleet  under  him  reduced  to  the  greatest  straitp, 
haying  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  their  camp 
eloaaiy  inTested  by  the  Syracuaans  and  thair  alliQB»   The  le- 
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iB&toemesil  pioved  but  a  inekBB  wiil»  of  sliips,  troops,  ad 
materials  of  var.   The  Athsnions  were  twioe4itetad^ssa» 

•once  in  a  goneral  engagemant,  and  again  in  an  attempt  to 
irithdraw  £rom  the  harbour.  They  then  ^dsafOOfod  to 
«waj  by  land,  bnt  b6th  Nicias  and  DemosfefaaBei^  and  all  the 
troops  under  their  command,  weia  forced  to  surrender.  Both 
of  the  unfortunate  generals  were  put  to  death  by  their  cap- 
tors, in  n>ite  of  tha  efforts  of  Gylippus  to  sate  them.  This 
oatsstiophe  may  be  oonaideied'as  eadiog  tiia  aeoood  ati^gaaf 
the  wai; 

OHBONQLOGIOAL  8UMMABI.  . 


Aipvm  sad  their  sDms, 

udading  the  Athc- 

nianB,   deleated  at 

Mantinea   B.C.  418 

Athena  sondB  asaisteaes  ) 

to  the  Egesttas  in 

Sicily....   M 

Alcibisdes  takes  refuge 

in  Sparta    „  415 

Spartans  send  a  foroe 

andsr  Qylij^pas  to  tbs 


aid  ol  the  Syrawnsns, 

sad  estabhsh  them- 

selves  at  Decelea.......  a.0.  414 

Beversea  of  Nieias  be- 
fore Syraotiaj»  .......  ^.  u  414 

AthsBisBS  send  rein!* 
fomemcnts  to  Niciaa, 
in  Sicily :  total  defeat 
and  ^destractioa  of 

army   .»  4IS 


4.  TBIBO  8TA0B  OP  fBB  PSLOPOKHaSIAN  WAS.— KSmUfil  OP 

ATBEKS  BT  LTaAKDKB. 

The  Athenians,  althaogh  tbey  had  been  dismayed  for  a 
time  by  their  reyerses  in  Sicily,  soon  made  preparations  fot 

tbe  continuance  of  the  war  whm  O^m  xevolted. 
~^  Tha  Persian  satnps  in  Asia  Mlaof  had  bean  bnsy 

at  woik  sowing  tha  aeedaol  dinAMttoft  to  AUmm 
In  Ilia  Gfeik  islandaaad  altisa  oii-tba  oeast^  asA  at  M  tWr 
alliance  waa  piocoied  for  the  Spartans  by  Ahibiadea  Itma 
not  long,  however,'  befoia  be  was  guilty  of  a  graaa  wrong  to* 
-wakls  the  Piodid  king  of  Sparta,  Agis  IL,  and  waa  noa- 
pelled  to  lam  tha  eonntiy.  Ftoeeeding  at  onaa  to  Aria 
Hinor,  ha  sought  leftiga  with  ISssaphames^  the  mkni^  af 
IoBi%  .aid  immediately  became  a  ^niliiptnMa  JuMn,  tin 
nnipiia  of  taste  and  arbiter  of  plsasiues.  Tka  AllianiiM 
now  sent  a  £ae1i  into  Aaktio  watam,  and  ate  eataUidijog 
their  headijasrtsiii  at'Saaia%  aoon  reduoed  Chios  to  obeiteia. 
Alaihiadas  now  made  pnpoaals  to  the  Athenian  leaders  at 
tonos  to  Mtnni  to  Athsna^  and  praoare  tha  Atham^aa  tfaa 
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iHBtnee  if  BeniAy  Hmj  would  aboBdi  Ae'd«iitoemlie  aad 
fluMifeiito  an  arutoenlib  ftcm  of  gtmmment  Iho  Atho- 
inni^  ^wft^  pvone^  to  aoTcttji  on  t&  anind  of  FiM&dor  bebA 
tho  oftto  di^tite  ftom  Somoo^  who  bioii^t  tkopMpooitioDB  of 
AldUadM^  detenoined  to  dissolve  the  democracy,  and  eon- 
fine  the  aoreidgn  power  to  five  thousand  of  the  richest  dti- 
tens.  Bat  this  form  not  giving  the  chiefs  all  tiie  power 
which  they  wished,  Pisander  proposed  that  five  prytanes 
should  be  elected,  and  that  these  live  should  choose  a  hun- 
dred, that  each  of  the  hundred  should  choose  thiee,  and  that 
the  Ions  hundred  thus  elected  should  become  a  senate  with 
aopreme  power,  and  consult  the  Five  Thonsand 
only  when  they  thought  proper.  This  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  people,  and  the  elections  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  After  which  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, armed  with  poniards,  and  accompanied  h^  a  guazd,  ex- 
pelled the  former  senators. 

This  change,  however,  was  disagreeable  to  the  army,  as 
well  as  to  the  majority  of  the  Athenians.  Another  revolution 
took  place,  and  the  Four  Hundred  were  compelled  to  resign, 
and  the  old  form  of  government  was  revived.  Finally  it  was 
determined  to  recall  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  which  Wiis  done 
immediately.  While  this  had  been  going  on  within  the  walls 
the  Spartans  had  defeated  an  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed 
out  to  attack  them  when  they  were  threatening  the  Piraeans, 
and  after  this  had  occupied  Euboca. 

After  Aldbiades  took  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces 
hb  ofataaod  serraial'flsfeofiss,  and  in  one  day  hefoie  QjUmm  da-, 
tetsd  tiia  Pnaians  under  Fhamabasns  by  land,  andthe  Spartens 
under  SUndaras  by  sea,  and  took  the  whole  of  their  '  ^«  ^ 
llsefc.  The*  SpartaB^  made  oratuies  of  peaoe^  bat  ri 
tiMN  weva  ngeoted,  and  they  gained  courage  after 
'ftssa  lerertoe  by  the  capture  of  Pylos.  Akflnades  proeeea« 
erted  the  war  in  the  Bosporus  and  among  iba 
Isfeads  of  the  .^^^ean,  and  finally  took  Byzanthim 
in  408  B.a    On  hk  setom  to  Athens  the  decree  of  ' 
Mb  banishment  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  paople  ap* 
pointed  him'  eomaiaBderin-chief  by  land  and  sea^ 
with  unlimited  power.     Unfortunately,  however, 
iHiilst-  afaMut,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  fleet  to 
an  officer,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Spartan  admiral,  Lysander, 
off  llotium.  The  Atheniaasy  being  persuaded  that  this  de- 
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feat  was  owing  to  the  indolence  and  Inxnry  of  Alcibiade% 
and  that  he  correspoodMl  with  the  lAoedsemonians,  instantly 
stopped  him  of  his  command,  and  afypointed  ten  adnuak  to 
bis  place.  Aldhiades  passed  orer  into  Thaaee^  and 
hYed  there  for  a  short  time,  but  he  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  retire  to  Bithynia,  and  thence  to  Phamabazus,  in  Phrygia. 
Thore  he  was  killed  in  404  b,c.  by  some  men,  who  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  xesk- 
dence. 

The  ten  admirals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Spartan 
admiral,  (Jallicratidas,  who  had  superseded  Lysander,  olf  the 
island  group  of  Arginusae,  near  Lesbos.  The  8partaiis  lost 
seventynseven  ships,  while  twenty-fivo  of  the  Athenian  tri- 
remes  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  men  they 

*V    contained,    Theramenes,  one  of  the  commanders, 

iLax>. 

swjcused  his  colleagues  of  having  taken  no  care  to 
save  the  dying,  or  pay  tliu  last  rites  to  th<'  lU-ad.  Six  of  the 
admirals,  therufoiUi  viosa  tried,  condumuud,  aud  executtid  for 
this  crime. 

Immediately  after  this  lereisey  the  Spartans  reinstated 
Lysander  in  his  command,  and  this  experienced  sailor^  avoid- 
ing the  Athenian  fleets  dixected  his  somas  to  the  HsUsspon^ 
sad  took  Imjmum.   The  Athsnlan  fleet  cams  up 
soon  sfkoTi  sod  Lyasnder,  awaiting  his  opportunity, 
attsskad  them,  snd  gaiiMd  at  i^goqiotsni  ona  of 
the  most  completo  Tictoriss  xsoosdsd  in  histoiy.  Of  a  fleet  of 
180  Teasel^  not  a  soars  remained  to  bear  tke  news  cf  the 
disaster  to  AUiens,  and  all  the  prisonezs  who  were  taken  horn 
the  wrecks  were  put  to  death.  Lysander  then  reduced  all  the 
cities  which  had  besannder  the  Athenian  power,  and  blockaded 
Athens  by  sea,  whilst  Agis  besieged  it  by  land*   For  four 
months  the  Athenians  defended  themselves  with  great  resoln- 
tkm,  without  even  demanding  a  peace.  At  length,  being  soss 
prosBod  by  ftmine,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  on  the  follow- 
ing severe  conditions  :  namely,  that  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Piraius  should  be  demolished  ;  that  they 
shftuld  deliver  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve ;  receive  all 
whom  they  had  banished,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  Spartans.    Lysander  caused  the  walls  to  bo 
demolished  at  the  sound  of  music    Thus  the  ruin 
of  Athens  terminated  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted 
'Niutyjseve^  years. 
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B«Tolt  of  Chios.  SpurU 
obtiiiiM  support  from 
the  Persian  datnpt  «f 

Asia  Minor    9b0.  412 

«  Alcibiades  leaves  Sparta* 
■od  nukm  wwtmm 
for  return  to  Athena  „  412 
•  .Bevolation  at  Athens. 
Government  of  the 
••Foot Hundred"  „  411 
*Coonter  revolution.  Be- 

call  of  Alcibiades          „  410 

•Spartans  under  Minda- 
ms,  and  Persians  un- 
der PhftmebMtti,  de- 
feated by  AldMadee 
aACyaeoi  ,  410 


jltheniana  defeated  by 
Lysander  off  Kotinm. 
Banishmeai  €f  Akt- 
biades   B.G.  407 

Defeat  of  Spartan  iieat 
off  Axginnas   400 

Capture  of  Lampsacua 
by  Ljrsander,  and  do- 
feat  of  Athenian  iieet 
in  the  naval  battb  of 
iEgospotami   ,y  406 

Siege  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander and  Agis  :  its 
surrender,  and  end 
of  the  Feloponnaaian 
war   ,9  404 


5*  TB£  THIBTY  TYUANTS. — SOCRATES. — THE  OOBINTHIAN 
WAIt, — PEACE  OP  ANTALCIDAS. 

As  soon  as  Lysander  had  demolished  the  Long  Walls  and 
the  fortificatious  of  the  Pirceus,  he  withdrew  to  Sparta,  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  the  Acropolis.  Before  he  quitted  the  city 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  the  exiles  of  this 
faction  who  had  returned  from  banisliment,  in  fasliioning  a 
government  after  their  own  heart ;  and  these  men  con:5tituted 
a  council  of  thirty,  who  are  designated  in  history  4A4 
under  the  title  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Instead  of 
making  laws,  they  governed  without  them,  appointed 
a  senate  and  magistrates  at  their  will,  and  kept  the  AtheniaiiB 
in  awe  by  the  Spartan  ganison.  At  the  head  of  tiie  Thixfy 
-woEO  GriliBO  and  Thon  tmeneSy  men  who  had  bat  lecently  xa- 
tntnad  from  exile^  aod  who  weie  perhaps  the  most  able,  bat 
thenioetiiiiSQnipdotuipofiticiaitf  in  AtheiuL  Thefoimerwaa 
-mbitioiui  aod  eniel  in  the  extreme;  but  the  latter  waa  of  a 
milder  dispoation^  and  aTene  to  flangoinexy  meaeiuee.  The- 
xameBes  endeavoued  to  oppose  the  cmeltiee  of  the  tyrants; 
and  Cntiaty  theiefore,  accnaing  him  as  a  betiayer  of  the 
paUio  cause,  he  was  hmxied  to  the  place  of  exeentum,  and 
compelled  to  drink  hemloek. 

The  death  of  Theramenea  removed  the  last  curb  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Thirty,  whose  cruelty  obliged  great  numbers  to 
fiee  from  Athens.  ThrasybiduB  collected  a  few  of  these  unfortu- 
nate fugitives  at  Thebes,  who  were  tesolTed  to  encounter  every 
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danger  rather  than  live  thus  exiled  from  their  native  country. 
By  the  aid  of  the  BcBotians,  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  had  become 
disaffected  towards  Sparta,  he  hret  secured  the  citadel  of  Phyle, 
on  Mount  Fames,  in  Attica,  and  then  made  himself  master  of 
the  Pirffcus  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Critias  and  the  Spartan  gar- 
rison of  the  Acropolis  to  prevent  him.  Critias  fell  in  another 
attempt  to  dislodge  him  from  the  Pira&us,  and  a  third  party 
in  the  city,  who  were  averse  to  democracy,  but  not  disposed* 
to  sanction  any  extreme  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  nobles, 
exliibited  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  in  such  odious  colours, 
that  the  people  expelled  them,  and  confided  the  goTemmenfc 
to  a  new  doiuicil  of  T«d.  The  deposed  tynnto  fled  to  'Ekms, 
mni  ienl  Umbdcb  to  the  Spartans,  asking  them  to  effoet  fheit 
XNtoflifcioiL  ^le  Tea  alio  i^ipealed  to  the  Spaxtans,  to  send 
tooope  to  Mtoie  ofder  in  the  oltj,  A  body .  of  nMO,  tnd  s 
snmeioitt  fleets  weie  aoooidingly  sent  to  Athens  under  the 
BmyrtiMMd  Idng,  Pwamiaa^  who  defiwted  Thnsyhnlm,  Hie 
denet^  however,  did  not  wmkien,  his  inflnenoe  amoii^  his  nap- 
portess,  and  he  was  mainly  uutmmental  in  eonduding  a 
peace  with  the  Spartans,  wMch  provided  for  the  xecall  of  the 
left  in  Atiiena^  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  form 
of  govemment,  and  an  act  of  general  anmesty.  The  tyrants, 
during  their  short  reign  of  about  eight  months,  had  pat  to 
death  £»orteen  hundred  dtiaenSy  and  driven  into  banishment 
five  thonsBiuL  It  is  also  snppoeed  that  they  had  a  oonsadear 
ble  share  in  procuring  the  assassination  of  Alcibiades. 

The  year  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democratic  form  of  govemment,  was  also 
memorable  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  in  which 
all  the  Greek  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  wzitteny 
for  public  purposes  as  well  as  private  use. 

The  long  wars  had  rendered  the  Greeks  restless,  and  unfit 
jHI    for  the  arts  and  toils  of  peace.    Sparta  turned  her 
arms  against  Elis,  and  a  large  body  of  Athenians 
and  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  marched  with 
Cjnrus,  the  Persian,  when  he  attempted  to  drive  his  brotlier, 
Aytaxerxes,  from  the  throne.    Cyrus  fcU  at  Cunaxa.  TIio 
return  of  his  Greek  auxiliaries,  known  in  history 
as  the  "  Retreat  of  t]io  Ten  Thousand,"  has  been 
well  told  by  the  historian  Xeuophon,  one  of  ih» 
leaders  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Cyrus,  and 
who  was  chiefly  instnunental  in  biinging  Uuan  iMfely  hoin& 
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Soon  after  the  popular  foim  of  govennnent  wasid-esU^ 
blished  in  Athens,  Socrates,  the  master  and  the 
friend  of  Alcibiades,  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death.  Brave  in  war,  of  a  mild  and  easy  conversar 
tion,  and  equally  esteemed  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  could 
not  but  displease  the  Thirty  j  who  first  endeavoured  to  render 
his  manners  and  his  doctrine  suspected  :  they  then  attempted 
to  disgrace  him  by  forcing  him  to  concur  in  their  tyranny,  or 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  disobedience.  Every  kind  of  persecu- 
tion was  practised  against  him.  In  the  theatre  he  was  de- 
cried and  vilified;  and  Aristophanes,  the  great  comic  poet 
and  dxamatiet  of  Athena,  who  had  done  good  aervice  by  his 
ndleolo  of  deon  and  the  demagogues,  introdoeed  bim  oa  tiie 
atage,  teaching  sophisms  by  which  a  bad  cause  might  be  lesr 
dered  good,  preaching  new  gods,  and  ridiculing  wbatever  was 
held  sacnd.  At  length  he  was  formally  aoeused  of  not  aor 
knowled^puig  the  gods  of  Greece,  and,  thoagh  he  pleaded  his 
cause  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  he  was  condemned  to  sufTer 
death  bj  drinking  hemlock.  ^  had.  reached  the  of 
aeven^  when  he  died. 

The  reign — if  it  may  be  called  reign — of  the  Pcoclid  king^ 
Agis  IL,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  399  B.O.,  had  been 
a  gloriooa  period  for  Sparta.  Jttst  at  this  period  a  struggla 
was  commencing  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  who,  after  the 
iall  of  A^hfflff,  had  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
dties  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  participation  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  caused  the  Persian  king, 
Artaxerxes,  to  renew  his  attacks  on  Ionia,  and  the  Spartan 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  under  Deocyl- 
lidiis  had  gained  some  marked  successes  over  the  satraps 
Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes.  On  the  death  of  Agis,  Ly- 
sander  assisted  in  placing  on  the  throne  Agis  IT.,  the  younger 
son  of  tlie  deceased  king,  instead  of  Leotychides,  the  elder, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  il legitimate.  This  prince, 
though  ambitious  and  bravo,  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  com- 
bined valour  with  goodness ;  and  his  patriotism  was  such 
that  he  jjieferred  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  tranquillity. 

Conon,  who  had  not  ventured  to  return  to  Athens  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  ^Egospotami,  was  entrusted  by  the  satrap 
Pharnabazus  with  the  command  of  a  large  Heet,  which  he 
had  raided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  Aoatie 
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Gzeeks;  and  on  this,  Lysander  persuaded  Agesilaus  U.  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Spartan  troops  in  Asia 
•'•^  Minor.  He  failed  at  first  iu  an  attack  on  the 
Phrygian  city  Dascylinm,  the  seat  of  PhamalxizusT 
govcrniuont,  but  in  tho  following  year  carried  everything 
before  him  in  Lydia,  and  was  about  to  attack  Sardis,  when 
the  successor  of  Tissaphcrnes,  who  had  recently  died,  induced 
him  to  agree  to  a  short  truce.  He  spent  the  winter  in  pre- 
paring for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing  operations  in  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  out- 
break of  the  Corinthian  war  obhged  him  to  return  home. 
•  It  happened  tliat  a  quarrel  had  occurred  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  in  which  the  Thebans  had 
lent  assistance  to  the  former.  The  Locrians  sought  aid  at 
Sparta,  and  the  Spartans,  under  Lysander,  invaded  Bojotia. 
The  war  soon  assumed  formidable  proportions,  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Spartans,  before  the 
town  of  Haliartus,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Acamania,  and 
many  other  states  and  Greek  colonies,  who  had  a  grudge 
QQ .  against  Sparta,  sidad  with  Thebes,  and  flew  to  anna, 
The  Spartans,  under  the  Emysttifliiid  king,  Boa- 
^t*!— ^  naxched  agaimt  the  eUieSi  end  dBfeatod 
them  before  Corinth^  which  was  seleetod  as  the  phce  of 
meettng  of  the  mreeent^ves  of  the  etatei.  At  thii  time 
AgesOeus  was  on  his  way  home,  thnni^  Thnoe  end  Maee- 
donia.  The  allies  prepared  to  dispate  Mb  menh  aoothwafly 
and  met  him  at  Coronea.  A  haid-fimght  batile  iock  i^aoe^ 
in  which  AgeaSIaiis  geined  the  adyantage,  fn  he  can  scarcely 
he  said  to  have  gained  a  dedsiTe  Tictoiy.  The  enecaMea  of 
the  Spartans  at  Corinth  and  Coronea  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Lacedffimoman  fleet  under 
Pisander,  &e  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  by  the  combined 
Greek  and  Persian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Athenian  admiral 
Conon.  This  battle  took  place  off  Cnidus,  in  Gana,  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  engagement  at  Coroneai  and  was  followed 
by  the  attack  and  capture  of  most  of  the  cities  and  islands 
that  had  been  taken  by  Spaita  in  tiie  .^Sgean  See  and  HeUea- 
pont,  and  the  island  of  Cythera. 

The  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Conon  at  Cnidns  com- 
QQo    pletoly  efiaced  the  disaster  of  .^Sgospotami,  and  the 
Athenians  eagerly  welcomed  him  back  to  Athens. 
The  Giseco-Persian  fleet  was  ataticned  at  the 
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sonthem  port  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  Pharna- 
bazus  helped  the  Athenians  with  men  and  money  to  restore 
the  fortitications  of  the  city.  Thua  the  independence  which 
Athens  had  lost  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
restored  hy  the  instrumentality  of  Conon,  although  lier 
supremacy  as  a  maritime  empire  was  nciver  again  raised  to  its 
former  condition.  The  struggle  between  the  Spartans  and 
the  aUies  was  fought  out  at  Corinth,  whose  fortifications  pre- 
vented Agesilaus  and  liis  troops  from  entering  Attica,  or 
Northern  Greece,  by  land.  As  was  frequently  the  case  in 
Greek  cities,  dissensions  arose  in  Coi  inth  between 


the  oligaieliic  and  democratic  factions.    The  latter 
summoned  the  Argives  to  their  aid  :  the  former 
appealed  to  the  Spartans.    An  encounter  ensued,  in  whick 
the  ^paitans  and  the  Corinthian  nobles  were  victonoiia,  and 
Agi^fum  in  tke  foUofwing  year  took  Lechnnm,  the  matheni 
port  of  Connth*  and  dicmantled  the  long  walb  whioh  oon- 
seetod  it  with  the  city.  ThiB  was  followed  by  the  ^qi 
doee  inveetment  of  Corinth  on  the  north  side,  but  ^ 
the  dty  itself  and  the  southern  port,,  was  still  held 
by  the  allies.  A  sally  of  the  Corinthiaas  and  allise,  under 
the  oopiTWind  of  Iphicrates,  an  Atiienian,  made  in  the  eomae 
of  the  summer  i^;ainst  some  heavy  aimed  Spartan  troops^ 
was  completely  successful.    They  were  defeated  with  grei^ 
alanghtmr ;  and  Agesilaus  withdrew  hie  amy,  and  letirefl  to 
Sparta,  permitting  the  allies,  to  le-occupy  all  the  positions 
that  he  had  taken  in  the  iBthmos.    Agesilaus  subsequently 
retrieved  his  losses  in  some  measure  during  the  year  by  the 
conquest  of  Acamania,  bat  Spartan  pride  received  a  blow 
thioQj^  the  recent  revene  at  Lechsenmy  &om  which  it  took 
some  time  to  recover. 

The  Spartans  now  sought  to  refer  the  disputes  that  had  so 
long  existed  among  the  Greek  states  to  the  king  of  Persia  for 
decision,  and  a  Spartan,  Antalcidas  by  name,  was  sent  to 
Tiribazus,  the  satrap  of  Lyilia,  to  propose  the  abolition  of  all 
confederacies  among  them  for  the  future,  and  that  each  Greek 
city  should  be  independent,  and  placed  under  a  government 
of  its  own  choice.  The  cities  and  dependencies  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Asiatic  islands  they  proposed  to  give 
up  to  the  Persian  king.  Athens,  and  the  states  in  alliance 
with  her,  sent  Conon  to  Tiribazus,  to  declare  that  none  of 
them  would  submit  to  be  bound  by  the  proposals  of  Sparta, 
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and  Conon  was  treacherously  thrown  into  prison,  and  never 

returned  to  Athens.  Tiribaziis  promised  to  try  to  gain  the 
AM  consent  of  the  Persian  king  to  the  plans  of  Sparta, 
but  was  superseded  in  his  satrapy  by  Strutlias,  a 
Persian,  who  had  no  love  for  either  Athenians  or 

Spartans,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  troops, 

stationed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  Soon  afterwards  tlie  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was 
nesumed  at  sea.  A  Spartan  fleet,  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
MAnd  of  Teleutias,  another  brother  of  Agesilaus,  took  a 
small  Athenian  squadron  on  its  way  to  Cyprus  to  aid  Eva- 
goias  in  tbat  island  in  his  struggle  a^^dnsfc  rma^  and  landed 
in  diodes,  which  had  tiansfened  ifts  allegiance  from  Sparta 
to  A^tMB,  and  sobstitated  a  demoemlio  for  an  oligychic 
Ibran  of  goToeuBMil  shortly  befoieihe  battia  of  Cnidna.  On 
tids  the  Atiienians  sent  Thrasybulus  to  the  Hellespont,  end 
this  able  admiral  sacceeded  in  mstoiing  the  authonty  of 
Athena  in  the  Greek  eolonies  on  its  ooasfes,  and  on  many  of 
the  Greek  islands.  He  was  kilfed  at  Aspendnsin  PftmphyUa 
in  a' collision  between  his  tioops  and  the  inhaliitaatBi  when 
Ob  his  way  to  enconnter  Teleatias^  in  Bhodes.  The  Spav- 
tans  awde  varioos  atkempto  to  leeorer  their  supremacy 
in  the  Helleepont  and  Bospoms  §^  some  time,  but  witiboi& 


Telentias,  unable  to  redone  the  democratic  party  in 
to  sal^jeetion,  through  want  of  money,  sailed  with  the  small 

squadron  under  his  command  to  .^Igiiia,  which  had  recovered 
its  freedom  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  the 
Athenians  were  now  attacking.  His  period  of  office  having 
expired  just  as  he  reached  the  island,  he  was  ohljged  to 

resign  the  command  to  his  successor,  HiemZi  who  returned 
to  Khodes,  leaving  a  few  ships  before  i^gina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gorgopas,  who  was  enticed  on  shore,  and  killed  in 
a  skiimiBh  with  the  Athenians.    After  his  death  a  mutiny 
g/w>    took  place  on  board  the  Lacediemonian  fleet,  the 
z!\r    sailors  being  discontented  on  account  of  not  re- 
ceiving  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  but  it  waa 
soon  appeased  by  Teleutias,  who  was  sent  from  Sparta  to  tako 
the  command.    As  action  is  always  the  best  thing  to  keep 
men  quiet  when  an  insubordinate  spirit  has  shown  itself  in 
them,  Teleutias  made  a  dash  at  the  Athenian  ships  in  tho 
harbour  of  the  Piraeus  and  as  the  sailoxs  were  unprepared  for 
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an  attack,  he  diaaUfld  a  great  many  of  tSiem,  aaA  eniM  df 
•  nmnte  of  tedm  and  ooaston  aa  priiea. 

Peaoe^'  however,  waa  onoe  mote  to  be  renewed  in  a  ahoit 
iimey  owii^  to  the  nltimate  aoocew  of  the  n^tiationa  of 
Antaktda%  who  had  vuitad  the  Penan  eout  hfanatli;  in 
Older  to  tuge  upon  the  king  the  aeoeptence  of  hia  propoaala. 
^  the  contdusting  paitiee  it  waa  aetUed  that  all  the  mamTand 
of  Aaia  Minor,  and  the  ialanda  of  Cypma  and  Olazomenn^ 
ahonld  be  considered  Persian  territory,  that  all  the  Greek 
cities  shoiild  be  tea  and  self-governed ;  hot  that  Athena 
^oulcl  retain  I>eninos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.    The  PflOttn 
king  farther  agreed,  in  coiganctiQn  with  Sparta,  to  make  war 
en  any  atale  that  refused  to  comply  with  the  tenna  of  the 
treaty,  as  it  waa  called,  and  which  was  henceforth  known  aa 
the  "  Peace  of  Antalcidas."    Weakened  by  war,  and  destir, 
tate  of  resources,  tho  Greek  states  had  no  otlier  courae  agmt 
to  them  but  to  signify  assent.    Some  of  them,  aud  am 
especially  Thebes,  sought  to  evade  compliance,  but 
were  obliged  to  bend  to  the  will  of  Sparta,  in        '     i  • 
order  to  avoid  attack  ;  and  thus  Greece,  disunited  and  split 
into  fragineuts,  lay  for  a  wliilo  at  the  mercy  of  the  state, 
whicli,  by  foxeig^  intecventLon,  had  lendexed  hat  in^laence 
aoprenie. 
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6.  THE    OLYNTHIAN   WAR.          RENEWED    HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN 

THEBES,  AND  ATHENS,  AND  SPARTA.  —  TRSATV  OF  C  ALU  AS. 
— THBBAN  SUPRfiMAGT. — EFAMINONDAS. 

At  tho  commencement  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  many  of 
the  smaller  colonies  in  tho  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  had  been 
transferred  to  Olynthus,  by  the  advice  of  Perdiccas ;  and 
Olynthus,  by  this  ingress  of  population,  had  rapidly  risen  in 
power  and  importance.    When  Amyntas  11.  was  compelled 
to  leave  Macedonia  by  the  niyiians,  he  proposed  to  the 
OlyBthians  to  take  possesEdon  of  Pella,  and  other  • 
'towns  that  he  oovld  no  longer  protect,  and  • 
fbdeiacy  \nm  fonned  among  theae  towns,  ait  ib» 
bead  of  which  was  placed  Olynthus.   It  so  happeiied 
some  of  the  settlements  on  the  ooast^  amoqg  which  was 
Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  refused  to  join  the  league,  and 
Olynthus  detetmined  to  take  np  aims  to  compel  them  to  d(| 
80.    As  Sparta  was  now  the  champion  of  compkle  indo- 
pendence  and  self-govenmient  among  the  Cheek  states  aad 
oilieB^  which  weie  provided  hy  the  ''Peace  of  AntalddBB,'' 
the  settlements  threatened  by  Olynthus  applied  to 
her  Ibr  aid,  and  their  petition  was  advo^ed  hj 
Amyntaa,  who  was  now  reinstated  in  his  kingdom, 
and  who  was  anzioos  to  regain  power  over  the  cities  that  bo 
had  previously  handed  over  to  Olynthus.    A  contest  between 
the  cities  of  Chalcidice  and  Sparta,  which  is  called  the  Olyn- 
thian  War,  immediately  followed,  and  after  a  continuance  of 
four  years  was  brought  to  ft  termination  in  379  b.c.  by  the 
downfall  of  Olynthus.   Upon  tiiis  the  conqaered  colonies  oi 
the  Ghalcidian  peninsula  entered  into  alliance  with  Spaitai 
and,  as  Amyntas  had  hoped  and  expected,  the  citiee  cm  the 
coast  of  Macedonia  were  restored  to  him. 
On  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  Spartan 


had  marched  through  Boeotia,  and  halted  on  their  way  out- 
side Thebes.    At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  an 
old  custom,  the  Catlmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  was 
held  by  the  Thebau  women,  it  being  just  before  the 
oelebsation  of  the  Theamophorio,  and  the  Spartans  being  ad- 
mitted Into  the  dty  by  the  oligarchic  party,  seued  the  citadel, 
dfldued  fhftt  the  dty  was  wiqiikhed,  and  obliged  the  The- 
ImuMi  ai  a  eonqiiered  people,  to  add  a  oontiogenft  to  the  fatce 
ihat  WW  manming  a^dneb  Olynthos.  The  oily  waa  letained 
by  Spafto  wider  the  adnumaiBBftkni  of  the  digarcfaiata  tmtil 
the  deaa  eC  the  Olynthian  wai;  and  thia  not  only  zenewed 
tifea  hitter  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Sparta  that  was  aroused, 
in  Thebes  by  the  Peaco  of  Antalcidaa^  bat  added  to  the  dia- 
like  and  animosity  with  which  ahe  waa  legaided  Athena 
and  other  of  the  states  of  Greece. 

At  this  time  ffjmminondais  who  afterwaida  aehieved  tha 
liberty  of  Thebaai  and  tendered  her  anprcmc  throughout 
Greece,  had  ahnwn  no  aigna  of  his  great  capacity  as  a  general 
and  stateaman.    Wise,  just,  and  unwilling  to  etain  his  handa 
in  blood,  even  to  give  freedom  to  his  city,  ho  refused  to  join  . 
in  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  by  his  friend  PelopiJas, 
then  in  exile  at  Athens,  for  its  deliverance.    The  plot,  how- 
ever, was  carried  out,  and  Pelopidas  and  six  companions, 
having  returned  in  diBguise  from  Athens,  murdered  the  p<>l(3- 
marchs  of  Thebes  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  and  summoned  the  Thebans  to  rise 
'in  self-defence.    Epaminondas  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  restored  democracy,  and  the  Spartan 
garrison  were  compelled  to  surrender.    No  sooner  was  the 
first  blow  struck  at  Sparta,  than  a  restless  desire  ran  through 
Greece  to  follow  it  up,  and  a  confederation  was  formed,  of 
which  Athens,  most  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  many  other 
Greek  towns,  became  mombeiSy  a  common  fund  being  levied 
for  the  general  pnipoaea  of  the  Laagne*  Everything 
waedoMtopafiwt  the  de&noeaof  Thebes,  and  a  ^ 
liody  cf  800  mm,  called  the  Sacred  Band,  waa 
foBed  by  Pelopidaa  te  the  deleaee  of  the  Thebaa  dtadeL 
The  psorinona  of  the  Peaee  of  Antakidaa  were  blown  to  the 
wonda^  and  a  poli^  of  union  and  mutnal  dependenae  ami 
aapprat  waa  once  more  anbatitated  lor  one  of  iaolation,  ]nd»> 
pemdenee,  and  ael^Temment 
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The  Spartans  were  not  slow  in  responding  to  the  challenge 


378 


they  invaded  Boeotia  and  plundered  the  country  in 
all  directions,  the  Thebans  being  unable  to  come  up 
with  them  and  force  them  to  givo  battle.    The  same 


thing  happened  again  in  the  following  year,  but  at  last  the 
Thebans  defeated  the  Spartan  Cleombrotus,  who  had 
zf!^    succeeded  Agesilaus  in  the  command,  the  king  being 
'     -    seriously  wounded,  near  Mount  Cithieron.    It  was 
now  detennined  to  send  a  Spartan  fleet  to  hj  waste  the 
north-east  coast  of  Boaotia,  httt>i§  Ma  totally  defeated  and 
destroyed  hy  the  Atheniaar  off  Kaioa.'  IhaadvuiltgBathiia 
gained  by  Thebes  and  Athena  wetefbllowed  IjAb  ■dhaaiim 
Q»    of  Cephalonla»Corcyrd,  anjiAcarnaiMato4h»Thaliam' 
League,  and  by  iheexet6<Aia of  Bd^iida%  the  Bcbqh 
tian  dtiea  that  had  heldaloof  fitom  it  on  its  fixat  iati 
sHtation  wete  gndnally  bioiight  iftto  iX,  and  aU  sow 
gathaied  into  the  confedaraoy  Kept  Qrohomaoaa,  . 
'  Dfaaaoaion^  however,  aoob  arose  hetwrn:  nnbea  wmA 
Athens^  fiom  variona  eanaea,  and  a  tsaaty  had..«lmMl|'l)Mt 
oonduded  between  Athens  Hod  Spaita  for  the  aaaeml  ot 
peacOr  when  it  was  rendered  null  and  void  by  tiie  lestowliaa 
some  exiles  to  Zacynthna  by  XtmothfliUy  the  Atheninr  adU 
miral,  in  tiie  Ionian  Sea,  contrary  to  the  atipulationa  of 
Sparta.    As  Athens  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  lemoved^  ihA 
fipartana  attacked  Corcyray  but  weca  obliged  to  abandon  theic 
n-o    purpose  by  the  ^pottnae  asrival  of  an  Atheniaia 
fleet.    Once  more  Sparta  emight  the  good  offices  of 
Persia  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  tpea<y  .of  Anr 
talcidas,  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  general  order  for 
the  Qieek  states  to  adhere  to  its  provisions.    Soon  after,  the 
rt-rt     disposition  shown  by  Plataea  to  renew  the  old  Atho- 
nian  alliance,  provoked  an  attack  from  Thebes,  and 
the  town  was  destroyed,  its  territory  added  to 
Thebes,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  take  rt^fuge  in  Athena. 
The  Athenians  themselves  now  made  overtures  to  Sparta 
am     for  peace,  and  the  representatives  of  the  statei^  prin- 
cipally  intere^sted  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  discuss 
the  question,  Callias  being  the  chief  among  those 
sent  from  Athens^  and  Epaminondas  the  prinoipol  q£  thA 
Thebans. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  called  the  Treaty  of  Callias  wexe 
the  independence  and  self-government  of  every  city,  each, 
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possess  the  privilege  of  attaching  itself  to  either  Athens  or 
Sparta  at  pleasure;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  garrisons 
from  all  the  cities  that  they  had  occupied.  As  this  rendered  ' 
Athens  and  Sparta  supreme  in  Greece,  and  deprived  Thehes 
^f  her  ascendancy  over  the  Boeotian  cities,  Epaminondas  re- 
fused to  agree  to  it,  and  orders  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
Cleombrotus,  then  with  his  troops  in  Phocis,  to  invade  Boeotia 
without  delay.  Epaminondas,  who  had  hurried  homewards 
from  Sparta  to  make  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  his 
country-,  attacked  him  on  the  plain  of  Leactra,  and  by  his 
skilful  tactics  won  a  ngnal  vietoiy.   CleombEotus,  and  mo•l^ 

VThm  the  wm  of  tUa  diaoomfitote  nawhad  ^fuU,  tiw 
SphiVEa  mn  anjwiiutwmliiig  the  gymnaalio  «riainnitiM>  aack 
Mng  mrwiUIng  to  intenapt  or  a^^mm  tba  fratifil,  aaol  iib' 
taBMitiflii  to  the  nlativaaof  tbaaa  wliD  hMl 
Ott  tte  oecaaian,  ti»  Mafmaalnri^of  the  j^Mhtana-ahmmfcith. 
iiiallifeahiatn.  I3»  moilum,  ad  mkrtm 

Who  liad  baen  alain,  mutually  embnced  and  aettgr#tnlatad 
aach  other ;  while  the  finanda  of  thoaa  who  had  aBei^Md  from 
4ia  battle  hid  themselves  among  the  women,or  anpaawd  in  ta^ 
teied  alothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and  theiff  Bjm  fixed  on 
the  §Mimd.  They  who  had  fled  fioom  the  engagement  ahonld 
lom  been  degraded  from  their  honours,  condemned  to  appear 
in  garments  of  different  coloioa,  and  with  their  beards  half 
flihsved,  and  without  resistance  suffer  anyone  to  beat  them. 
As  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  however,  might  have  hepQ. 
attended  with  danger,  Agesilaus  said,  "  Let  the  laws  sleep  for 
this  day,  and  resume  their  autliority  tu-morrow,"  by  which 
means  he  preserved  to  the  state  the  institutions  of  I^ouxgOA- 
entire,  as  well  as  the  obnoxious  persons  fi*om  infamy. 

The  first  care  of  Epaminondas  after  the  victory  of  Leuctra, 
was  to  take  measures  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  Boeo- 
tian confederacy,  and  to  seek  fresh  alliances  among  the  other 
states  of  Greece.    He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  humili- 
ation of  Sparta,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  Eleans,  and  ArcadiaDs,  entered  Lacouia  and 
laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country.    The  ap?; 
pearance  of  Epaminondas  on  Lacedaemonian  aoil  iM  IbUowad 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Ealota,  asid'the  Xheban  ganasal took  adTiar 
tage  of  tUe  to  leatoie  Maaaenieto  her  oni^aal  poiitiia  aneng 
'  theetaleaqtfGieaeayaaaniiidepeiideDtpoifer.  Heebi^hfDQfl^l 
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tibe  Aicadian  towns  into  a  federal  union,  under  a  new  city, 
which  he  founded  and  named  Megalopolis.    In  the 
following  year  Epaminondas  again  led  an  anny 
into  the  Pclop>onne8us,  but  the  campaign  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  decisive  result    On  his  third  expedition 
thither  to  lend  assistance  to  the  democratic  party  in  Achaia, 
he  contrived  by  his  diplomatic  skill  to  bring  all  the  cities  of 
the  Achaean  League  into  alliance  with  the  Xheban  con- 
iSederacy  (366  b.c). 

In  the  meantime,  considerable  confusion  had  been  caused 
in  Thessaly  by  the  attempt  of  Alexander  tlio  tyrant  of  Pherae 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  Pelopidas  was 
sent  to  the  assistaaoe  of  the  ThessalianSy  and  soon  defeated 
iUezaate.  Eram  TliMaly  Pelopidas  was  called  into  Mace- 
donia to  aettb  a  qiiairal  between  the  king,  Alexendwy  aod 
hie  Inolher  Pidlemy.  BSe  inediatioii  {moved  of  little  eifoet^ 
fixr  in  368  bjo.  Alexander  IL  vaamudeied  by  Ptolemj,  and 
Pdopidaa^gain  enftned  the  ooimti7»  wha  it  was  flnaqgpMl  Ih^ 
Ptdemj  abDiild  hold  the  thxone  in  tmst  fot  Fte&eai^  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexander,  and  a  l^timaie  eon  of  Amja- 
tas  n.,  which  Ptolemy  ivaa  not  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  Pelopidas  was  treadieronaly  snrpiiBed  in  Thessaly  by 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  and  only  released  on  the  amval  of 
ISpaminondas  with  troops,  after  his  return  from  the  Peloponr 
nesns.  Pelopidas  wae  then  sent  to  Penia  to  counteract  the 
intrignee  of  Athena  and  Spnrta,  who  were  seeking  to  'HitiWiffh 
their  own  supremacy  over  the  Greek  states  at  the  expense  of 
Thebes  and  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  either 
of  them  (365  ac).  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent  again 
to  light  for  the  independence  of  Thessaly,  which  was  threat- 
ened a  second  time  by  Alexander  of  Pherce,  and  he  fellinthi» 
hour  of  victory  in  the  battle  of  CynoccphaLe  (364  B.c.). 

During  this  time  the  Spartans  had  been  busily  employed  in 
undermining  the  Theban  alliance  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  side  the  cities  of 
m/Mk     Achaia,  Elis,  Mantinea,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Arcadia.    To  stop  the  intrigues  of  Sparta,  Epami- 
nondas  marched  a  fourth  time  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aleves,  Messenians,  and 
such  of  the  Arcadians  as  had  remained  faithful  to  Thebes,  en- 
deavoured to  carry  ISparta  by  surprise.    His  plans  were,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  measures  taken  by  A^esilaus  iox  *,h^ 
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frotection  of  the  dty,  and  be  was  obliged  to  witbdmw. 
ioon  after  tbie  be  enooimtend  ibe  Spaitans  sad  tbeir  aDiai 
at  MBniinea,  whete,  like  bis  ftieiid  Pelopidas,  he  fill  in  ibe 
moment  of  fietoij;  His  deatb  nentialised  tbe  impoitant  adr 
faatages  tiiat  inmld  bave  resulted  fimm  the  baiMe  bad  be 
lived,  and  tbd  powerof  Tbebesin  Greece  oollapeed  as  speedily 
as  it  bad  axisen.  A  general  peaee  enaaed,  and  all  the  Gieek 
atateSy  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  agreed  to  recognise  the 
state  of  affairs  which  had  been  brongbt  about  by  the  efforts 
ct  l^wminondas.  The  Spartans  were  never  able  to  recover 
that  reputation  and  influence  which  they  lost  in  the  Tbebsa 
war.  Agesilaus,  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  and 
Tachos,  king  of  Egjrpt,  prepared  to  invade  Asia^  but 
the  Spartan  king  withdrew  from  the  scheme  because 
the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  was  not  assigned  to  him. 
The  Egyptians,  too,  groaning  under  the  taxes  that  Taclios  im- 
peded on  them  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  revolted, 
and  by  the  assisUince  of  Agesilaus  placed  his  son  Nectanebo 
II.  on  the  throne.  Soon  after  this,  Agesilaus,  who  had  now- 
attained  a  great  age,  died  in  £gypty  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Archidamus. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 
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360  B.C.  to  336  B.C. 

1.  THES8ALT  AND  TH£  THES^ALIANS. 

Of  the  ihrae  state  wkadu  kj  tt>  the  nottii  of  the  sudii- 
laai  of  Oieeee,  imiwly  Epinu^  ThMBaly;  a&d  Matedonta^ 
the  thud  now  b^gim  to  aasume  proninenee  in  Gveok 
sffairs.  Theaidy  new  pbjed  any  veiy  mispaeii^ 
the  history-of  Gfeeee,  bat  it  will  be  as  well  to  gite  s  brief 
sketch  of  her  separate  history  for  the  flake  of  filling  np  ft  gup 
that  would  otherwise  exist  by  iti  omission,  before  entering  on 
the  story  of  Macedonia  and  its  connection  with  and  influence 
over  Greeee.  Epirns,  for  reasons  thai  will  be  endentenon^ 
pieaently,  may  be  neglected  for  the  present. 

Thessaly  was  a  level  country,  bordered  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  lying  between  Epirus  on  the  west,  Macedonia  on  the 
nortli,  and  the  mainland  of  Greece  on  the  south.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  yEolis  originally,  and  to  have  boon  peoplod 
by  .^Eiolian  Greeks.    Eventually  a  tribe  from  Thosprotia,  in 

Epirus,  e.«?tablished  supremacy  over  the  rountry, 
BLOL     ^^^^^^  acquired  its  new  name,  Thessaly,  from  Thes- 

salus,  who  was  either  the  son  of  /Emon  or  of  Her- 
cules, it  is  uncertain  which.  It  was  traversed  from  want  to 
east  by  the  river  Peneus,  and  was  anciently  divided  into  four 
districts,  Tliessaliotis,  Istaeotis,  Pelaspjiotis,  and  Phthiotis. 
These  were  probably  kingdoms  in  early  times,  hut  subsequently 
became  republics,  or  rather  states,  under  an  oligarciiic  form  of 
government. 

In  Theasaly  were  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  Tempo,  wbieh  was  so  pleasantly  situated  between 
the  mountains  of  Ossa,  Pelion,  ana  Olympus,  and  so  deooiatsd 
with  the  gifts  of  natnie,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  garden 
o£  the  lium  Tim  eonntiy  abounded  in  oxen  and  excellent 
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In  the  reign  ^  Deocalicm  ThiiMily  mm  oovmd  vitii  » 
deluge^  yfhich  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  eiMpt-  ^ 
isg  DeoBaUAn  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  who  were  said 
to  have  npeopled  the  oonntiy     carting  behind 
tiiem  stones,  which  bocame  man  and  mnnan.   In  the  xogn 
cC  Felias,  the  Argonants,  under  the  conduct  of  ^noo 
JaaODy  fetched  from  Colchis  the  golden  fleece,  which  ^^^^ 
was  guarded  by  a  bull  with  brazen  feet  and  bnaib- 
fag  forth  flames,  and  by  a  terrible  dragon. 

The  next  Thcssalian  prince,  both  in  time  and  fame,  was 
the  celebrated  Achilles,  whose  mother,  knowing  that  if  ho 
went  to  the  siege  of  Troy  lie  would  be  slain,  but  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  him,  disguised  him  in  the  dress  of 
a  female,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of 
Scyros.  Ho  w^as,  however,  discovered  by  the  subtle  Ulysses, 
who  went  as  a  merchant,  and  ofiered  toys  and  jewels  for  sale 
to  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  Achilles  made  choice  of 
some  arms  which  Ulysses  showed  him,  and  thus  made  himself 
known. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  point  out  with  regard  to  the 
early  and  legendary  history  of  Thessaly.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  four  districts  that  have  been  named,  they  were 
united  in  a  common  league  for  defensive  purposes,  and  placed 
under  an  officer  called  tb^  Ta^,  whose  omce  doaaly  leeembled 
that  of  dictator  at  Borne  in  after-tones,  and  whoae  duty  it  waa 
to  mafntain  order,  aadlaad  the  troope  of  the  oonfederatioii  in 
time  of  wsTL  Thessaly  sent  membeia  to  the  Amphictyonio 
eonncily  bat  had  no  partumlar  interast  in  oommon  with  the 
proper  ftatea  of  Greeee. 

At  the  time  of  the  Penian  inTaaion  of  Dwina  and  XsKzea 
we  have  seen  Thessaly  affording  a  passage  to  the  Persian 
troops  without  an  eflfoit  to  stop  their  progress.   Later  on, 
when  Athena  was  approaching  the  height  of  her  power  and 
gkny,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Thessaly  under 
Afyronidcs^  and  failed  to  accompliah  the  object  in 
Tiew,  which  was  to  bring  the  country  either  into 
alliance  with,  or  subjection  to  Athens.    It  was  a  teqiuht 
md  for  the  Greek  troops  that  sought  to  enter  Asia  . 
Minor,  or  to  attack  the  colonies  on  the  roast  of  ^ 
Thrace^  and  Binsidas  and  the  Spaitana  marched 
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-tlnoa^  a  to  attadc  AmphipoHs.   SubMqtenily  the  Thea- 
AlkoB  one  mote  fteqaently  into  oontaet  with  the  Greek 
states,  and  assisted  the  BcBOtiane  igeiiut  the  Spar- 
tans.    The  alliance  was  not,  however,  placed  on  any 
aore  basis,  for  the  Tagus^  JaeoDy  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  camp  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  and  was  assassinated.    How  Pelopidas  in* 
vaded  Thesealy  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Alexander  of  Pherae  has  been  already  toldy 
and  also  how  he  fell  there  at  the  battle  of  Cynocephalae. 

It  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Macedonia  by  Philip 
IT.  of  Macedon  in  344  b.c.    He  had  invaded  the  countiy 
nine  years  before,  but  had  failed  to  subdue  it.  Ultimately 
Thessaly  was  rendered  independent  by  the  Romans, 
but  was  erected  into  a  Boman  province  some  time 
after  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  great  power 
that  they  extended  its  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Juio,wn  world. 
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2.  lABLT  BI8T0BT  AND  BlfiB  OV  HAH 

Mace<1opia  wee  bounded  on  the  notih  by  the  Seaidna»  Or- 
iwliii^uid  Soomhu  Baogee;  on  the  eooihby  theriver  Hdiee- 
mon  and  Cambnnian  Mountainsy  which  sepaimied  it  £tom 
Thessaly ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pindus  and  Banna  Moontaiaa, 
which  divided  it  fsom  Epiroe  and  lUym ;  and  on  the  east  by 
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Jljpia  Sea  ttd  ih*  mr  SliTmDi^ 
Tlizaee;  wKhimtoly  ite  fieonfo  on  tiieeaii  wm  puahal  to- 
wsid  to  the  nm  Nestna. 

Hie  Ifaeedomant  jroftiMuil  tlie  aune  religion  as  the  GSxeeka. 
The  tonn  of  goveaunent  utm  mcmiirehifltl.  The  Idiiga  often 
pei£nmied  the  eaofifdotal  fimetioiiei  ee 
aad  immolaled  TOtima.  Though  the  laws  emanaied  fiom  the 
prince,  it  was  OMeeeaiy  that  they  ehookL  he  agieeaUe  to  the 
principlaa  of  oatcual  justice  before  they  oonld  be  caaied  into 
execTztiozL  The  Macedonians  being  naturally  brave,  dia- 
dpline  rendered  them  invincible.  War  became  the  bunneaa 
of  the  natioiL ;  and  the  only  education  whioh  the  people  re- 
ceived was  in  the  camp.  The  in&ntry  consisted  of  three 
kinds  of  soldiers ;  the  light4aiiied»  the  peltasts,  who  were 
better  armed,  and  the  heavy-armed.  The  last  formed  the 
celebrated  phalanx,*  which  was  terrible  in  attack,  unshaken 
in  resistance,  and  aa  formidable  by  the  regularity  and  quick- 
ness of  its  movements,  when  it  advanced^  aa  by  ita  ^''»""*»— 
when  it  assumed  a  position  of  defence. 

Caranus,  an  Aigive,  canied  a  colony  from  Aigoa  into 
Macedonia,  and  made  himself  master  of  one  of  its  g-^ 
cities,  and  afterwards  of  the  wliolo  kingdom,  at  ^" 
dates  vai'iously  stated  at  from  814  B.C.  to  7DG  b.o. 
We  may  assume  that  he  entered  the  country  about  the  time 
indicated  by  the  first  date,  and  had  contrived  to  bring  it 
under  his  control,  and  establish  the  monarchy,  by  the  second. 
The  princes  Ccenus  and  Thurimas,  his  immediate  successors, 
had  more  occasion  to  use  their  prudence  than  their  valour. 
Perdiccas  1.  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  ^n  enter- 
prising spirit.    He  extended  his  dominions  so  far,  „na 
and  hia  fame  so  much  eclipsed  that  of  his  prede- 
ceaeon^  that  aome  have  reokoned  him  ihe  founder 
of  the  Vacadonian  monarchy.   It  ia  not^  however,  till  we 
axrive  sdb  t&e  reign  of  Anyntaa  L  that  we  properly  attain  hia- 
iorical  gionnd.    We  know  that  after  the  letimi 
of  DerinafromhiaiimaiQnQf  theScythianayheaert 
troops  into  Macedonia,  and  eompelled  Aiuyiitaa  to 
ecmdbide  •  forced  allianoe  with  him,  ana  to  xecogniae  Ua 


*  Ibr  aa  aeeoanl  of  the  foim  aad  ordnr  of  the  phalanx,  saa  voL 
III»(ABiatofyoC  Bobm),  page  51. 
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500    I"*  ^fS^  ^  ^  almoBt  ntedlpss  to  say  that  Maoedanift 
"WM  invaded  and  subjugated  by  XeixaB  on  liis  way 
to  Greece,  and  that  it  was  jabeaqiiahtiy  'daliwed 
.from  the  Persian  yoke  liy  the  victory  of  Piataea. 

Perdiccaa  II.,  tho  son  of  Alexander,  though  poaaeaBed  of 
the  abilities,  did  not  inherit  the  integrity  of  bia  fithat.  On 
the  death  of  Pordidcafl^  hia  legitimate  children  were  murdered 
by-  baa  illegitiiaate  aon,  An^laus,  w  ho  succeeded  to  the 
throne^  Ho  was  a  prince  of  great  ability  and  indefiitigable 
diligence ;  and  the  bbeial  and  enlightened  policy  which  he 
-adopted,  was  much  more  beneficial  to  his  kingdom  than  the 
courage  of  Alexander,  or  the  ciuft  of  Perdiccas.  Ho  raised 
«nd  disciplined  a  yery  considerable  army,  and  performed  more 
than  all  his  predecessors  in  aggrandizing  and  strengthemng 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  Ho  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  pati-onago  uf  It  arning  and  learned  men  ;  and  Ida  palaoa 
•was  adorned  with  tho  works  of  the  Grecian  painters;. 

After  the  death  of  Arclielaiis,  the  throne  was  filled  succes- 
amly  by  Uiestas  and  Auropus,  who  xeigned  ooiyointiy^  and 

#  Sh»  kings  of  MaoedoDt  from  Caranus,  the  founder  of  Ifia 
roonarchy,  to  the  Ult  kinft  Pending  with  datsa  of 
given  as  foUowt 


Caranus   b.c.  814 

Ctjunua   786 

Thnrimu  •.«••«. 774 

PeidiccasL    „  729 

Argasus   ,  678 

Thcsse  kings  clnimcd  a  dpscent  from  Temenus,  the  Heraclid  king 
of  ArgoM,  and  ou  this  account  Alexander  I,  was  deemed  to 
Miter  tiw  Itfbl  ait  the  Olympic  games. 

PerdiooM  II  &a  454 


Philip  I  B.a  640 

Aeropua   602 

Aleetas   83ft 

Amyntas  T   ^  Ml 

Alexander  I   500 


ArchilauB 
Orestes  and  ASrofiui. 

Pausanias  

Amyntas  II  

Alexandertll  

Ptolemy  AJorit«if...»«, 
Perdiccas  IXL 

PhiUpII.  
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Great)  

^hilip  III.  AridiLUS  and 

Alexander  IV. 

Oaasander  

Pliilip  IV,  
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Pansanias,  and  the  history  of  this  country  is  obscure  till 
Amyntas  II.  deposed  Pausanias,  and  securing  tlie  crown  in 
his  family,  transmitted  it  to  his  8on,  Alexander  IL  The 
reign  of  this  List  prince  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  was 
murdered  by  his  illegitimat^j  brother,  Ptolemy  Aloritcs,  when 
he  had  been  barely  two  years  on  the  throne.  Ho  left  two 
legitimate  hrothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  a  minor.  A  Macedonian  noble^  Pausanias  by  name, 
men  oitiiiied  tlie  kingdom,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ohtaining 
when  fiuydlee,  the  mother  of  Uie  princeB^  IbanA  asdin^ 
mee  in  ihe  afbction  of  Iphieiates,  an  Athenian  geueraL 
Being  choaen  arbiter  hetween  the  eompetitoxs,  he  had  decided 
in  fK9cm  of  PentiocaBi  when  the  throne  was  snied  by  Pto- 
lemy Aloxites,  who  wes  deposed  by  tise  Thehans  niider  the 
noamsnd  of  f  elopidae,  who  reinstated  Perdiceaa  in 
-tile  kingdom. To  secure  the  dependenoe  ef  the 
Macedonians  on  ^ehes,  thirty  yonths  were  carried 
as  Iiostages  to  that  city,  among  whom  was  PhiHp,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas.  Pelopidas  placed  the  young  prince  with  his 
friend  £^»anmionda8,  who  had  at  his  house  a  Pythagorean 
philosof^r  of  great  reputation.  This  philosopher  instructed 
Philip  in  all  those  sciences  which  adorn  the  mind,  and  £pa- 
flinondas  taught  him  the  art  of  war.  Whilst  under  the  pr6- 
tection  of  this  eminent  Thoban,  the  young  prinoe  had  before 
his  cye.5;  examples  of  the  most  indefatigable  activity,  un- 
shaken tinnness  of  soul,  love  of  justice,  disinterestedness,  and 
candour.  lie  is,  however,  accused  of  having  Retained  none 
of  those  virtues,  but  such  as  were  sui\able  to  his  designs. 

When  Philip  was  informed  of  IIk^  death  of  his  brother 
Perdiccas,  he  went  secietly  from  Tliebcs  to  Macedoii,  where 
he  found  the  people  dejected,  and  the  state  in  the  .okq 
greatest  confusion,  four  formidable  armies  on  the  • 
point  of  attacking  the  kingdom,  a  cliild  on  the*'-     *  • 
tinone,  and  two  powerful  competitors,  Pausanii^s  and  ArguMis, 
the  former  suppui  led  by  the  king  of  Thrace,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Athenians,  contriving  to  di.spoiises.s  liim.    I'liilip,  liow- 
ev(T,  who  Avas  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  undismayed 
by  the  evils  wliich  tliroatcned  the  kingdom  and  the  throne, 
boldly  asserted  the  right  of  his  infant  nephew.    He  teni|i- 
nated  the  domestic  troubles,  gained  over  the  people  by  his 
affiibility  or  promises,  and  caused  the  pxetenders  to  the  thmne 
to  disappear  by  ^^iving  up  Amphipolis  .to  the  Athemians^  and 
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concessions  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  king  of  Thrace.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  annexation  of  Pseonia,  a 
country  to  the  north  of  Macedonia  proper,  to  the  kingdom, 
and  Uie  disoomfitQie  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  eioesed  the 
Bmxm  xange,  and  occupied  some  of  the  ireetem  distnete. 
After  saeh  great  anooesBee,  the  nation  anffered  him  to  aaaome 
iriibcmt  oppoeitka  the  plaoe  of  hia  nephew ;  and  in  a  few 
yeaiB^  Philip  hecame  the  moat  poweif ol  of  monaxeltt. 

Philip^  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  had  detennined^  from  the 
tinie  of  Mb  acceanon  to  poirer,  to  obtain  anpremaoy  over  the 
whole  of  Greece ;  but  he  always  concealed  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects with  great  art  When  he  found  that  the  Atheniana 
neglected  to  place  a  ganiaon  in  Amphipolis,  a  city  which  lay 
cCQTOiient  for  his  purpoBes,  he  marched  against  it,  although 
it  was  barely  a  twelvemonth  since  lie  had  resigned  all  claim 
to  it^  aaanring  the  Athenians  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  teimi- 
nate  the  diaaenaiona  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  con- 
finn  the  possession  of  it  to  them.  When  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  it  the  Athenians  ofi'ered  to 
give  him  Pydna  for  it ;  but,  as  the  Olyntliians,  whose  support 
he  was  desirous  of  gaining,  had  sent  to  Athens  to  propose  nii 
alliance,  he  secured  their  friendship  by  giving  them  Potidca, 
which  belonged  to  Athens.  lie  tlir  n  marched  against  Pydna, 
and  took  it ;  but  refused  to  resign  Amphi|X)Iis,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Athenians  had  not  given  up  Pydna  to  him  ac- 
cording to  promise.  He  subse<iuc'ntly  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  rivers  ^'cstus  and  Strymon,  not, 
as  ho  said,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  which  they  contained,  but  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
against  those  restless  neiglibours  by  whom  they  were  threa- 
tened, lie  cared  littK'  wlitither  his  stratagems  -were  discoY(?red 
after  the  event,  provided  they  were  not  disconcerted  m  tha 
of  the  enterprise. 
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3.  TfiB  8OOIAX1  WAB. — IBS  SAC&ED  WAB. — DSM0STHSNX8. 

Having  brought  the  sepaTate  history  of  Macedonia  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  II.,  and  the  epoch  at  which  this  king  began 
to  intermeddle  with  Grecian  ati'airs,  we  can  resume  the  com- 
mon Mstoiy  of  the  breek  states,  with  irliich  that  of  Mace- 
donia is  mm  inseparably  interwined. 

It  hss  been  seen  that  Pbilip,  by  means  of  cnfl  and  fotce, 
liad  deprived  the  Athenians  of  Amphipolis  and  ^fdna.  Had 
Athens  been  strong  and  powerftd^  as  in  days  of  yore,  he 
would  have  hteitated ;  bat  at  this  jonetme,  Alliens  050 
was  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  xeooveiy  of  the  Thm- 
dan  Chenonese  from  the  Thxaeians,  whioh  lasted 
for  some  years,  and  a  eontest  with  Thebes  fat  the  island  qf 
Eaboea,  in  which  she  was  successful.  Her  victones,  however, 
were  won  by  means  of  a  paid  anny  of  mercenaries,  which  did 
wjoij  to  the  state  in  two  ways :  first,  by  causing  the  Atlie- 
nians  to  dedine  to  serve  in  the  time  of  war,  which  heretofore 
had  been  oompulsoiy ;  and,  secondly,  by  causing  the  state  to 
expend  money  in  paying  the  mercenaries  for  their  services, 
which  would  have  been  saved  and  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
if  the  citizens  had  been  content  to  do  their  duty. 

Besides  these  wars,  another,  afterwards  known  as  the  Social 
"War,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Byzantium,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Athenians,  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  freo 
themselves.  At  tlie  fii*st  notice  of  this  revolt,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  lar^o  fleet  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias, 
Chares,  Timothcus,  and  Tphicrates.  The  troops  under  the 
last-named  three  were  landed,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  chief  town  of  the  island  by  sea  and  land, 
when  Chabrias  was  killed,  while  setting  his  fleet  in  order  of 
battle.  Notwithstanding  this,  Chares  wished  to  engage  the 
•enemy,  but  not  Ijeing  able  to  prevail  on  Timotheus  and  Iphi- 
crates  to  do  so,  he  accused  them  of  having  taken  bribes  to 
desist.  They  were  brought  to  trial,  and  Iphicrates  was  ac- 
quitted,  but  Timotheus  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
talents,  and,  bemg  unable  to  pay  it,  retired  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  Jbur  years  after,  of  grief,  to  his  unmerited  di^giiee. 
The  Athenians  remitted  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  to  his  son 
Conon,  hot  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tenth  of  it,  whioh  they  ap- 
propriflted  to  tiie  repair  of  those  walls  whidi  had  been  lebnttt' 
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by  his  namesake  and  p^ndfathcr.  Peace  was  restored  by  the 
*^sK    acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Byzan- 
tium  and  the  revolted  islands,  but  Athens  was 
pteatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  tribute  which 
they  liad  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  pa^y,  and  which  formed 
an  important  item  in  her  revenues. 

DurinjT  the  early  part  of  the  Social  War,  and  the  time  that 
immediately  followed  it,  Philip  was  engaged  in  extending  his 
frontier  in  the  direction  of  Thrace,  and  he  continued  to  tako 
measures  for  the  better  security  of  hi^  dominions.  He  was 
now  on  the  high  road  to  the  attainment  of  his  ambitions 
Tie^i  and  aa  anecdote  is  told  of  him  at  thia  time  Uiat  is 
•wortti'  lelaliog.  Hd  was  xetorning  out  of  Th^^,  after  the 
UttrmnliBtf  o£  Potidesy  when  a  meflBenger  animl  mtli  ih» 
]|0WB thai  Pamieilio  had  defeated  the  Illyrians;  soon  after, 
OKA    Mie  another,  inforaiiiig  him  that  his  chariot  had 

*  B.C.    S^^Q^  ^        ^  ^  Olympic  games ;  ODd,*  al 

almOAl  soaie  tiai%  mived  |i  thinly  acquainting 
hisii  tfait  his  wife  Olynipiaft  had  hiought  fetth  a  aoa  at  Fella. 
This  eon  iTaa  th«  cdehiated  Alexander  the  Gieak  Philip^ 
teirified  ait  eo  sigaat  «  happiness  axclainied,  "  Gieat  Jnpiter, 
in  letom  for  so  many  blesaingSy  send  me  a  slight  misfortune." 
'  Before  the  Social  War  was  over  tho  Athenians  became 
inirolved  ia  itnoiher  conflict,  to  which  the  name  of  the* 
fleered  War  \^as  given.  The  Phocians  having  cultivated  a 
small  part  of  the  Crisssean  plain,  which  had  been  dedicated 
ta  Apollo,  were  sentenced  by  the  Amphictyonic  ooiinci],  or 
g^snSral  assembly  of  the  Greek  states,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  or 
quit  their  country.  Being  unable  to  comply  with  the  former 
alternative,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  expatriation,  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  and  by 
order  of  the  Amphictyons  the  Locrians  and  Tx  rotians  made 
WeK  on  them.  The  Phocians  gained  the  advantage  at  tirst, 
"•*^ftll  seizing  all  the  treasures  of  the  templn  at  Delphi, 

*  bIc  *  mercenary  troops,  who  joined  thom  in  great 

numbers  for  the  sake  of  tho  pay.    Tho  story  of 
the  war  has  been  already  told,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
After  tho  capture  of  Orchomenus  by  Onomarchus,  the 

•  SSd    leader  of  the  Phocians,  and  liis  subsequent  defeat 

at  Chajronoa,  Philip,  who  had  been  busily  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Methpne,  an  Athenian  colony 
cm  the  Ihermaic  Gulf,  which  the  Athenians  had  enffaied 
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to  f^l  throui^  not  sendini:  troops  to  the  8iz]>pott  of  the  ift* 
llibitants,  wAa  called  into  Thessaly  to«idtiie  p«Qple«£  Luibm 
ilpttaist  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of  Pheise.  Lyoophioii  ills 
torn  obtained  assistance  from  Fhocis,  and  Onomarchns  com- 
pelled Philip  to  retire  from  Thessaly,  and  then  returned  into 
Brr'otia  and  took  Cha^ronea.  Philip,  however,  hastened  to 
recruit  his  forces,  and  entered  Th»  ssaly,  Onomarchns  has- 
tened to  oppose  him,  but  his  aniiy  was  routed,  while  he  him- 
self fell  in  the  conflict.  Immediately  after  Phera  was  taken 
by  the  ^^laccdonians,  Philip  proposed  to  maiQh  iAto^Noithem 
Greece  to  subjugate  the  Phocians. 

Athens  and  Sparta  had  both  promised  their  support  to  the 
Phocians  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  Athens  was  slow 
and  dilatory  in  action,  and  Sparta's  chief  interest  in  the  con- 
test lay  in  the  hope  that  the  struggle  between  Phocis  and 
Thebes  woii^d  afford  her  the  opportunity  of  undoing  all  that 
had  been  done  by  Epaminondas  in  tlio  Peloponnesus.  With 
this  purpose  Sparta,  in  353  B.o.,  commenced  an  attack  on 
Megalopoli.-5.    JJoth  the  Megalopolitans  and  the  Spartans 
sought  alliance  vdXh.  Athens  on  this  oooasiou ;  but  Atinfom 
lent  hei^  Mpport  to  tliB^iingr,\c<yhiymng      eaRataace  ol 
itm  AmwMtm  MifedMti«B  nd  Mmanammfnauj  aa  ft  diedc 
on  fl^tttm  tttibiticmf  wkile  ^httbrn^  Aigoa,  Mmaatm^  and 
tt^oA  sinliioop^to  ibe  support  of  tke  tte^atened  ei^y  an^: 
defeitodtheSDakansinaeyenlbattleB.   It  .waa  at  Uiis  jnncK 
tma  fkai Jfii^  vm  prepariiig  t6  coatar  PliOQli^  and  orn 
Athene  called  to  AseaaectftbadancpirAiilfbrat^  . 
anad  Giaiea  frnm  Ihia  alap^  by  tlie  ftppaida  of  Be* 
ttfliUMM,  aania  body  of  tmops  to  the  famooa  pass  of  ThoiK 
mopylse  to  oppose  bis  progress,   Tbe  cautious  monarch,  fear- 
ing lest  be  alMnld  rouse  all  Greece  agaiaat  bim  if  be  acted 
iMk  teo  great  precipitancy,  retired  to  his  own  dominiona.  * 

It  191S  just  about  tkHf  tima  tbait  Doniosthenes  was  b^gmaing 
to  lile'fnto  eminence  m  an  orafox.  He  was  the  son  of  an; 
Athenian  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  nianu£ou>r> 
turc  of  sword  blades.  He  had  early  in  life  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  oratory,  and  though  he  had  m^ny  natural  de- 
fects, ho  overcame  them  all,  and  by  patience  and  attention 
acquired  a  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  which  was  superior^ 
not  only  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  but  even  to  that  of  all 
others  of  every  preceding  age  and  every  nation.  Ho  exhorted 
the  Atbeiddans  to  live  on  good  terms  with,  the  f  enaau  kingp 
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who  possessed  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  conquer  them ; 
and  he  cautioned  them  against  the  growing  influence  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  rouse  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  proper  sense  of  the  damger  wliich  was  to  be  ap|u:e- 
hended  from  the  designs  of  that  sovereign. 

But  though  Philip  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which  might 
call  all  Greece  into  action  against  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
and  to  make  a  laid  on  the  coast  of  Attica.   The  Athenians 
made  prepaiationa  against  him,  ii  ii  troe,  bat  theae  rcn> 
dared  of  &r  leas  effect  than  tiiej  ahovld  liave  been  bj  iba 
efforts  made  by  PhocUm  and  othew  to  nwHittain  peaofc  Plio- 
doDy  mixnained   the  Qood,"  for  bis  jnsfauBB  andpzobjftj,  wag 
tSieleader  of  the  peace  party  in  Alheon^  and  the  pffinianal  ad> 
▼oeate  of  the  mislaken  poilii^  of  lum-xeaataaee  to  Philips 
He'waa  a  aolditt  and  polinokn,  and  althoiigh  he  had  no  pxo- 
tenftiona  to  be  eonsiderad  an  omtor,  spoke  jiutly,  jodieioQi^y, 
and  eoneisely,  and  was  actuated  only     a  gunuina  wish  to 
piomote  the  benefit  of  hia  fellow-creatures  by  integrity  and 
xeason.    Demosthenee  was  ardent  and  uapaHUUied,  but  he 
used  the  fieij  eloquenoe  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  urge 
his  countiymen  onwwda  on  the  right  path.   Phocioa,  in  hia 
mildness  and  caution,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  and  supported 
a  course  which  conld  only  tend  to  tiie  eBslaTament  of  iua 
atate  andoountry. 

It  happened  that  the  people  of  Olynthus,  who  had  at  last 
gained  an  insight  into  the  ambitious  views  of  PhUip,  and  had 
learnt  that  his  pretended  friendship  was  but  a  bait  to  lure 
them  to  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  had  renewed  their  old  con- 
nection vnth  Athens.    About  two  years  after  this  was  done 
4|(|l    Philip  attacked  the  Olynthians,  who  appealed  to 
Athens  for  assistance.    This  the  Athenians  were 
slow  to  afford,  and  when  expeditions  were  sent  out 
to  the  relief  of  Olynthus  and  the  other  cities  of  the  peninsula 
of  Chalcidice,  they  proved  ineiloctual  to  check  PhiUp's  pro- 
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gress,  and  at  last  the  entire  peninsula  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  was  annexed  to  Macedonia.  The  Athe- 
nians  sent  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  ^Ischinea 
(afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  opponent  of  Demoathenes, 
and  the  advocate  of  Philip's  policy),  to  the  leading  Greek 
states  in  turn  to  excite  resistanee  to  the  Ifaeedoniaii  king,  but 
Bone  of  them  aeemed  disposed  to  &11  in  with  theif  tiawa 
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Meanwhile  the  Sacred  War  had  been  pioeeediDg^  although 
the  fimds  derived  from  the  r6bbery  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  even  the  Phocianathemflelves  weie 
getting  weary  of  it^  The  Thebans,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  decisive  measures,  called  on  Philip  to  march  to 
their  assistance^  and  Philip  entered  Thessaly.  The  Phocians 
Immediately  occupied  the  pass  of  ThermopylsBy  and  sent  to 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  auxiliary  troops.  Eccognising  the  im« 
portance  of  the  danger,  the  Athenians  despatched  a  force  im- 
iiK-d lately  to  the  aid  of  the  Phocians  ;  "but  no  sooner  had 
they  arrived  tlian  they  were  ordered  to  return  by  Phala?cus, 
the  commander  of  the  Phocians.  Stung  hy  the  insult,  the 
Athenians  readily  responded  to  Pliilip's  overtures, 
and  shortly  after  peace  -was  concluded  between 
^lacedouia  and  all  the  Greek  states  except  Phocis. 
As  the  Pliocians  could  now  obtain  no  further  aid  from  her 
former  allies,  the  Sacred  War  was  necessarily  brought  to  an 
end  by  their  surrender.  Their  cities  were  dismantled,  and 
they  were  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  Delphi  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  10,000  talents,  to  be  paid  by  yearly  instal- 
ment«.  ljut  what  Avas  worse  for  Greece,  they  were  also  ex-  ' 
eluded  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  had  two  votes,  and  the  votes  of  which  they  were  thus 
deprived  were  given  to  I^iifipw  This  gave  the  Macedonian 
king,  as  a  member  of  the  only  national  council  that  Greece 
jKMBeesed,  a  right  to  intenneddle  with  her  afiSEoss,  whieSi  he 
eoold  not  have  claimed  otherwise,  except  by  the  right  ao- 
quired  hy  fbroe  of  arms. 
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4.  BUOnr AL  of  7HE  war. — CHJ&BOKIEA. — DJ£AmOF  - 

PHiijp  XI. 

The  restraint  imposed  by  the  peace  was  hardly  felt  by  all 
parties.  Philip,  goaded  by  insatiable  an^bition,  loi^ed  to  re- 
commence adiTe  opmtkMiB  "by  which  lie  ndgjsi  become  abao^ 
luto  master  of  Gneee,  while  the  AthemaiiB  strongly  objected 
io  hie  interference  in  the  aflaizs  of  the  Peloponneeiaii  atatoa 
by  taking  the  part  of  Measene  and  Arcadia  agaanet  Sparta^ 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  Aigoa.  Philip's  partiaana  weie 
intriguing  ererywheie  in  his  favour,  and  in  341  &a  e^fiited 
ko  aerious  a  riaiog  against  Athena  in  Eaboea  that  the  Ath»> 
nian  govermnent  waa  compelled  to  send  a  strong  force  thither 
to  suppress  the  sedition  and  secure  the ,  island.  Philip  theii 
attacked  Byzantium  and  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Fropontis ; 
and  the.  Athenians,  treating  this  as  a  positive  rupture  of  the 
SULfi   V^^^^f  ^P^^  declaration  of  wav,  sent  a  powev> 

ful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  ByzantiuiOt  under  the  com- 
'  '  mand  of  Phocion.  This  time  the  succour  afforded 
by  Athens  was  neither  too  late  nor  too  small  to  be  of  use. 
Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  tlie  cities  to 
which  lu'  had  laid  siege,  but,  with  his  usual  cunning,  made 
peace  with  the  towns  that  he  had  attacked,  so  that  they  might 
not  afiord  active  support  to  tlio  AthenianSi  against  whom  ha 
continued  to  carry  on  tho  war  by  sea. 

The  following  year  saw  Philip  marching  against  the  Scy- 
thians  on  the  Danube.  On  his  return  from  this  ex- 
'  pcdition  through  Tliraco  he  became  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  Thracian  tribes,  and  a  battle  on- 
sued,  in  which  he  was  seriously  wounded.  Just  at  this  tirao 
another  Sacred  War,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Lo- 
crian  War,  broke  out.  This  was  occariioued  by  an  aecusation 
brought  against  the  Locrians  by  .^chines  of  having,  like  the. 
Phocians  in  previous  years,  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Criss^ean 
plain.  The  inhabitants  of  Ampbissa  were  the  portion  ci  the 
Looriafiik  who  were  apccially  chaiged  with  thatAnoa.  Am 
attack  waa  niada  on  tha  part  of  the  plain  alleged  to  he  anlki- 
Tat^  by  file  men  df  Delphi,  bat  they  ware  beaten  off  by  ib» 
AiiplAiBUtt,  'itf  MBonseqaenca  dP  thi^the  cotmdl  of  tha  A»> 
phictyona  ordered  Locm  to  be  invaded,  and  gava  tlw  aoBi> 
anandof  tte  e]q»editio&  to  Pl^Oip.  The  Maeadodfia 
aelzmg  tha  epportanlfy  that  waa  tiinaoffined  to  him  of 
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UUing  himself  in  Greece,  marched  southwards  at  once,  and 
ate  B^mog  th»  town  of  .Slatea  in  Phocis,  called  on  the  Tho- 
Imfl  to  ^Mupoh  hiia  Maizuil  the  Athenians,  who  were  op- 
INMecl  to  th»  attack  on  tiie  T^wriany  especially  under  tha 
l^idanhip  of  tha  yacedcanan  king.  The.  Thehuu^  who  had 
ham  aa  mivilliqg  as  ihe  Athsniaaa  to  sanctioti  the  attMk  on 
LoQriaH'.tuaied  a  daaf  ear  to  his  overtuxeiSy  hatiesposded  wiU- 
ia^y  to  an  inTitation  from  Athens  to  make  common  cause 
a^inst  hosk  Aocoidii^y  an  allied  force  of  Thehans  and 
Athenian  entered  Phocis,  and  gained  some  ali^t  advantage 
in  encountw  inth  the  Macedonian  troops  in  ganison  in  the 
Phocian  town. 

in  tlie'  spring  of  the  following  year  Philip  xesmned  his 

operations  with  his  usual  vigour,  and  marching  on  Amphissa, 
destroyed  the  city.  On  this  the  alliee^  who  had  heen  joined 
by  the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  and  some  of  the  minor  statea 
and  cities  of  Greece,  withdrew  into  Boeotia,  whither  qq-^ 
they  were  followed  by  the  Macedonians.  On  August 
7th  the  opposing  forces  came  into  collision  on  the 
plain  of  Chajronea,  the  one  side  lighting  for  dominion,  tho 
other  making  a  stand  for  the  liberty  of  their  common  country. 
Almost  before  tho  sun  was  risen  the  armies  were  set  in  battle 
array.  Philip  headed  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians 
which  was  opposed  to  tho  Athenians  ;  and  his  son  Alexander 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Sacred  Band  of 
the  Thebans.  Tho  allied  troops  were  commanded  by  the 
Athenian  generals  Lysicles  and  Chares,  and  the  Thcban 
general  Theagcnea.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  tho 
soldiers  of  thii  Sacred  Band  perished  to  a  man,  tho  Thebans 
were  forced  back  by  Alexander.  The  Athenians  at  first  gained 
spme  adyaivtage  over  Philip,  but  the  Macedonian  king,  seeing 
the  sncoseB  of  his  son,  m'  a  fbiiona  charge  against  them, 
wlndi  stopjped  thdr  progress,  and  after  a  short  liand-to-hand' 
eaaewitsr,  they  brake  aidihd.  Xheagenee  fell  on  the  field, 
tel  Athenian  ganends  sorviTed,  and  one  of  them,  Ly  deles, 
waa  esseolsd  to  eowaidioe  and  inoompetsnoy.  Upwards  of 
aOOO  AAenians  lemainsd  priaoneia  In  Fhibp's  hands  after. 
Ike  iMttlsu  In  his  gfsat  joy  Philip  dian])^  to  excess  on  the, 
hattle-Add,  and  then,  stiimng  over  the  corpses  of  the  dead,; 
sung  with  drunken  derision  tibe  beginning  of  the  decree  which 
DemoiMihenes  had  drawn  op  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
him.   After  the  first  tiansporto  of  pleasuie  were  OYeri  Philip 
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■despatched  his  son  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  the  most  confi- 
dential of  his  ministers,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  treated  far  more  favourably  than  they  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  Chaeronea  were 
sent  back  without  ransom.  The  Thebans  were  treated  witlj. 
considerable  harshness,  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Boeo- 
tian cities  being  put  to  death,  or  fiold  as  daves,  after  PliSi)^ 
]md  appropriatol  tlieir  property  for  bis  own  use.  Tlie  batUB 
of  ChsBTonea  placed  all  Greece  under  the  foot  of  Philip,  and 
the  people  of  an  the  Greek  states,  following  the  lead  of  tiie 
Atiienians,  were  powerleas  to  do  anything  else  than  leeogniae 
liim  with  due  submission  as  tbeir  master. 

Having  thns  completely  effected  the  oonqnest  of  Gneee, 
the  Macedonian  monaxcb  immediate^  tamed  bis  thoogbta 
towards  the  subjugation  of  Asia,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Greeks  general  of  the  expedition  at  a  meeting  held  at  Corinth, 
to  which  all  the  Greek  states,  except  Spaita,  sent  representa- 
tives. Bat,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  an  attack  on 
the  Penian  power,  a  misondeistanding  took  place  between 
S37  -^^^^^^P  Olympias,  the  mother  of  his  son  Alex- 
■  ander,  which  caused  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  aad 

marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  a  Macedonian 
nobleman.    The  king  of  Macedon,  however,  was  soon  after 
slain  at  the  celebration  of  certain  games  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias,  to  her  uncle 
Alexander  of  Epirus.    The  assassin  was  Pausanias,  a  young 
Macedonian  noble,  and  one  of  the  king's  body-guard,  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  left  side,  as  he  marche<l  un- 
armed  in  a  grand  procession,  with  the  images  of 
the  twelve  great  deities  of  Greece.    It  is  8upi>o5;od 
that  the  murder  was  contrived  by  the  vindictive-  Olympias, 
and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  himself  was  privy  to  the  crime. 

Thus  fell  Philip,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  pf  his  reign.  By  considering  his  character, 
we  shall  find  that  he  possessed  foresight  and  sagacity  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  that  he  united  the  several  prominent  features 
which  dfsttngaisbed  the  Grecian  nation ;  valour,  eloquence, 
address,  flexibility  in  varying  his  measures  witboat  eluuiging 
bis  purpose,  and  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  applicrtkm 
and  pe^everance.  Had  be  not  been  interrupted  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  bis  career,  it  is  more  than  piobable  that  be  mfM  banre 
~  tbe  Peisisa  empire. 
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CHAPTEI^  IX. 
Ylf]|  XAflCBDOHAV  km  9i  itii^ 

836  B.O.  to  323  b.o. 

1.  ALEXANDER  IN  ASIA. 

Fo  mner  was  fhe  news  sptead  thion^  Gneee  thai  the 
Idng  qf  Macedon  was  dead,  than  the  AUienians  gave  them- 
aelves  up  to  a  lidiculous  joy,  mazing  chaplets  of  floweia  on 
their  heada^  as  if  they  had  won  a  great  victory.  For  oog 
thisy  however,  they  had  to  solicit  peidon,  when  ^ 
Alexander  ptoceeded  through  Greeoe  a  ftw  weeks 
after  his  accession,  and  iraa  fbmally  acknowledged  by  th» 
states  as  the  head  of  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  his  son  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  a  kingdom 
which  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  had  rendered  flourish- 
ing and  powerful.  The  works  of  Homer  were  the  particular 
study  and  delight  of  this  prince,  who  was  distinguished  for 
bodily  strength  and  courage,  and  had  given  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  both  in  taming  the  charger  Bucephalus,  a  horse 
which  no  one  at  the  Macedonian  court  could  manage  to 
mount.  Being  appointed  general  of  the  combined  army  des- 
tined to  invade  the  doniiuious  of  the  king  of  Persia,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  states,  held  at  Corinth,  he  prepared  for  his 
eastern  expedition ;  but,  before  crossing  into  Asia  Minor,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  secure  safe  passage  for  his  troops  through 
Thrace,  by  subduing  the  tribes  of  that  country,  and  advanc- 
ing against  the  Scythians,  who  threatened  to  hinder,  if  not* 
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to  oppose  his  march.  In  the  meantime,  a  report  being  indua- 
triously  fiprend  through  Greece  that  AleiSi&dw.  wRe 
Thebans  slew  Amyntas  and  Timolaiu^  citiBiiiAndeiB  of  the 
citadel,  and  expelled  the  ^Nfacedonian  garrison.  Alexander 
^Ging  informed  of  these  proceedings,  marched  his 
amiy  into  Breotia,  and,  on  the  Thebans  rofiusing  to 
deliver  up  the  guilty,  took  their  city  by  assault, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  and  put  to  the  sword,  or 
dragged  into  captivity,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens.  This 
dreadful  example  struck  terror  into  the  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  had  been  counselled  by  Demosthenes  to  assist  the 
Thebans,  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  Alexander  was  only  satis- 
fied by  an  ample  apology,  and  the  banishment  of  two  Athenian 
generals,  who  had  been  ibremost  in  exciting  opposition  and 
resistance  to  him. 

Before  Alexander  set  out  for  Asia,  he  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  priestess  refusing  to  place  her- 
self on  the  tripod,  the  king  attempted  to  force  her,  when  she 
no  A    said,  you        invincible."  Alexander 

'  iiaiiiediat^y  replied,  '*  It  is  enough ;  I  accept  tHe 
omeiL''  Soon  aUtenratds  he  quitted  Gneo%  neysr 
move  to  tetam  to  it,  at  ^  head  of  fioi  am j  of  aboffe  40,000 
infitttEy  and  4000  eavali^ '  Ultvuig  his  ministeTi,  AoAipater, 
at  home  as  regent  during  lus  absenoe.  When  he  ndvnd  at 
the  loixu  of  Ttoy,  he  saerifto^  Tietims  m  hommr  of  tin 
tvlidee  remains  were*  depoeited  in  the  tomhs  axonnd  BUim, 
and  particulaily  of  AchiUes,  from  ^<mi  ha  pretended  to  da- 
wwe  his  deseentb '  The  Pernaa  satiape  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a 
laige  amy,  part  of  which  was  composed  of  Greek  merto- 
naries,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  progress  at  the  Gtanicus,  a 
little  river  of  the  Troad ;  hut  their  forces  were  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  impetaons  onslaught  of  the  Macedonians, 
while  Alexandei^s  losses  ivere  comparatively  tnfling.  After 
passing  the  Granious,  he  marched  through  tho  western  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  receiving  the  submisf^ion  of  all  the  important 
cities  through  which  he  passed.  Miletus,  HalicarnaasQS^  and 
all  tho  ]iiincipal  forts  on  the  coast  were  occupied. 

After  passing  the  winter  in  securing  the  })rovince3  through 
which  he  had  marched,  and  providing  for  their  go- 
vornment,  he  entered  Cilicia  in  the  following  spring, 
au'l  took  Tar.«us,  and  j^ressing  onwards  i'vom  this 
town,  ho  headed  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  reached  Myiiaudrus 
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{n  dyxla.  Hm  He  learned  that  iibe  Pematn  vn^er  Darius 
had  pasted  bis  amy  soiQe  miles  to  the  north  of  fhe  loute  lie 
liad  dioseiiy  anfl  vere  in  his  xear.  Ttuiong  back  in  haatop -he 
attacked'  tbem  in  a  strong  position,  on  tlie  banks  of  tibe 
PinaniSy  near  Ib^ob.  The  impetuoufi  charge  of  ihe  Mi^ 
donions  soon  sent  the  Persians  into  headlong  flight,  and 
I>anna  nenowly  c^ped  being  taken  prisoner.  The  camp 
equipage,  the  military  chesty  and  Sysigambis  and  Statira,  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  a  vast  amount  of  spoil,  faU 
into  Alexander's  hands.  Thousands  of  the  enemy  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  battle  and  the  rout  which  followed,  but  conip 
paratively  few  of  the  Macedonians  fell  in  the  action. 

Instead  of  pressing  onwards  to  the  lipart  of  Persia,  Alexan- 
der thoiipjht  it  wiser  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Persian 
provinces  on  his  way,  and  proceeded  southward,  through 
Phoenicia  and  Co?le  Syria,  to  Damascus,  which  was  surren- 
dered to  him.  Thence  lie  struck  off  westward  to  the  coast, 
intending  to  visit  Tyre  ;  but,  as  the  Tyrians  denied  him  en- 
trance into  the  city,  he  laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  ' 
by  assault,  after  a  sie;:c  of  several  months'  duration, 
From  Tyre  he  passed  ou  towards  Jerusalem,  where, 
after  receiving  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  sacrifices  were  otfo  red, 
at  his  desire,  in  the  Temple.  The  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  now  secured,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  river  Egyptue,  Alexander  passed  into  Egypt,  where  the 
people,  wearied  oi  Peistan  oppresrion,  rerolted  in  his  iiaYour. 
Thett  be  Itnmded  the  city  of  Alexaa^bia,  and  made  a- jonmej 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anqnon,  whose  son  he  was  declared 
to  be  by  vkB  priests  who  had  cbaige  of  the  ^rsde. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  providing  fat  the  government  of 
IJgypt,  and  waiting  f6r  xeinforeoments  from  home,  oo-t 
Quitting  Elgypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Allowing 
year,  he  mailed  back  i^to  Phcsnicia,  and  there  .  ' 
made  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  his  mar6h  against 
Darius;  He  met  with  no  opposition  in  his  progress  eastward 
onto  he  reached  Arbela,  a  town  near  the  foot  of  the  Zagros 
mountains,  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Great  Zab;  and,  when  near  this  town,  he,leamt  that 
Darius  had  assembled  his  ibices  in  a  great  plain,  not  many 
miles  from  it,  to  oppose  his  progress.    The  battle  of  Arbela 
followed,  with  a  result  similar  to  that  of  Issus.   The  Persians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Darius  fled  in  haste  to  tlie  northern 
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provinces  of  the  empire,  where  ho  was  subsequently  mnxidaied^ 
before  a  body  of  horso  whom  Alexander  had  sent  in  pursuit 
in  hopes  of  taking  him  aUve,  could  come  up  with  liini  (330 
B.C.).  The  whole  of  the  Persian  empire  now  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  and  Alexander,  after  a  short  stay  at  Labylou 
and  Susa,  passed  on  to  Persepolis  and  Pasargathi?, 
after  which  the  northern  provinces  were  speedily 
subdued.    It  was  while  retniating  before  the  troops- 
of  Alexander,  that  Darius,  who  was  desirous  of  surrendering 
himself  to  the  conqueror  of  his  kingdom,  was  killed  by 
Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria.    Soon  after  ttiis  event,  a  dis- 
graceful act  was  committed  by  Alexander,  in  ordering — if  it 
be  true  that  ho  really  sanctioned  it,  which  is  doubtful — the 
death  of  his  old  supporter  and  friend,  Piunicnio,  who  had 
bem  made  governor  of  Media.    His  death  was  caused  by  tho 
imprudence  of  his  son,  Philotas^  who  had  made  some  remarks 
respecting  Alexander,  wbieh  were  canied  to  the  king,  and 
g^ve  him  conndeiable  cause  for  offence.   Fhilotas  was  piit  to 
death  on  guapidon  of  treason,  and  the  command  of  the  Muo- 
donian  emiy,  which  foimed  the  body-goaid  of  Alexander, 
and  which  had  heen  held  by  Pannenio^  waa  glyen  to  Clitiis 
and  Hephnstioni  after  Paanenio  had  shared  his  son's  &te^ 
Anothwr  hrotal  act  of  Alexander,  which  was  peipetmted 
329        as  he  had  passed  intoSogdiana^themost  norfham 
province  of  the  Peiaian  empire,  was  the  muxder  of 
his  friend  Clitos^  whom  he  had  appointed  satrap  of 
Bactria,  and  in  whoee  honour  he  gave  a  magnificent  hanqnet 
before  he  left  the  court  to  repair  to  his  province. 

The  court  of  Alexander  had  become  extremely  brilliant  by 
the  concourse  of  great  lords,  princes^  and  even  kinga^  who 
came  to  solicit  his  &vour.  Theii  flattery  poisoned  the  mind 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  chazmed  with  their  excessive  praise 
and  adoration,  and  offended  that  the  Macedonians  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  same  marks  of  respect,  Clitus,  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  tho  Granicus, 
hearing  the  king  extolled  above  Ca.'^tor  and  Pollux,  and  even 
Hercules,  in  the  course  of  tho  entertainment,  started  up  and 
said  to  the  flatterers  :  **  I  cannot  endure  such  fulsome  and 
ridiculous  language,  by  which  you  insult  the  gods,  wliilst  you 
depreciate  ancient  heroes,  that  you  may  flatter  the  ears  of  a 
living  prince/*  Alexander  hearing  this  and  other  severe  ex- 
pressionSj  ran  him  through  the  body  with  a  pi)^e,  aud  laid  him 
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4mk  on  the  spot.  The  crima^  hawtfw,  mm  no  aoooer  com» 
mitted  that  paasion  g»ve  my  to  xepentaiiee ;  but  OTen  on  tfak 
ooeaoon  the  king  was  eecmed  agunst  zemorae  by  flattery  and 

iaise  reasoning. 

The  following  year  was  spent  in  wax&ie  ageinat  the  people 
of  Sogdiana,  who  xeceiyed  aaaiatance  horn  the  Seythian 
tribes  on  their  northern  frontier.    It  was  daring 
this  campaign  that  he  took  pxisoner  a  beautiful 
Bactrian,  nuiied  Bozana,  whom  he  married  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Bactra,  and  he  quitted  fiactiea 
in  the  ensuing  year,  and  marched  over  tlio  Para- 
pamisus  Mountains  and  aloiif^  thn  course  of  the  Co- 
phen  on  liis  way  to  the  country  wliich  is  now 
known  as  the  Punjanb.  the  north-eastern  i)art  of  India.  He 
crossed  the  Indus  witliout  opposition,  but  found  the  pas.sage 
of  the  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jheloum,  disputed  by  Poms,  into 
whose  country  he  was  about  to  enter.    A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Poms  was  def»>ated,  and  Alexander  made  his  way  over 
the  Acesincs  (Clienab)  and  Ilydraotes  (Ravee). 

Alcx.mder  seemed  to  liavu  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of 
ravaging,  subduing,  and  destroying.  However,  when  he 
prepared  to  pass  the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutlej),  the  most  oiistern 
of  the  five  great  streams,  wliose  conliuence  forms  tiic  Indus, 
the  Macedonians  refused  to  march  farther  eastwaixl,  and  \irO' 
tested  that  they  would  no  longer  hazard  their  lives  to  gratify 
luB  ambitions  and  oppreasiye  designs.  Being,  thmfore, 
obliged,  by  the  ianurnubie  and  nnanimooa  xeBolation  of  bia 
£aro^Man  tmps,  to  aet  bonndato  bis  tiopbiee^  be  eommanded 
twelve  MiEusedonian  altan,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in 
ImlklSiB  gieateet  towen  in  tiiat  ooontry,  to  be  eieeted  on  the 
weatem  bank  of  the  Hyphaaia,  as  marka  of  the  eztieiiiity  of 
Ins  conqneBts.  He  thmi  nuodied  bade  to  the  banks  of  the 
l^daapeSySnd  baving  piepaied  afleefe^  the  command  of  wbick 
waa  given  to  19'earchas,  he  led  the  ahips  and  amy  down  the 
course  of  that  liver  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  ontil  be 
reached  the  sea.  Nearchus  was  then 'ordered  to 
sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf^  and  then 
ascend  the  Tigris,  while  Alexander  led  the  army 
homewards  through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  to  8asay  wbeie  be 
was  rejoined  by  Nearchus  early  in  326  na 

But  even  in  his  return  the  restless  curiosity  and  insatiable 
ambition  of  Alexander  prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for 
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liimielf  and  Mb  troops,  md  freeh  oppresrians  fyt  llie  maf^ 
Ixmxiiig  natioiia.  The  nearer  he  approached  to  Babylon,  where 
it  IB  supposed  he  intended  to  fix  hie  residence,  the  more  he 
endeavonred  to  incorpoiate  the  PersianB  and  the  JifooedonianB 
into  one  nation.  With  this  view,  vhile  he  was  halting  at 
Snaa^  he  eepouaed  two  ptincesBes  of  the  blood-royal,  Parj- 
aatky  tiie  dmighter  of  Ochua,  and  Statiza^  the  danghter  of 
Daiius;  and  he  gave  in  manaage  to  Hjephseetion  another 
daughter  of  the  same  monarefa.  Sis  fmniitea  foUowed  his 
example,  and  selected  young  women  from  the  noblest  of  the 
Persian  fiunilies.  All  these  marriages  took  plaoe  in  one  day. 
A  mutiny  foUowed  among  the  Macedonian  yeterans,  who 
were  longing  to  return  to  their  country.  It  was  quelled  by 
the  Slated  conduct  of  Alexander,  who  rushed  in  among 
them^  and  arrested  some  of  the  instigators  of  the  revolt  with 
his  own  hand;  The  soldiers,  ashamed  and  sorry  for  what 
they  had  done,  suhmitted,  and  soon  afterwards  Alexander 
arranf^nd  that  the  greater  part  of  thorn  should  return  liome, 
under  the  command  of  Cr;itiTUS,  who  waa  to  SUpOEBede  AntL« 
pater  in  the  government  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  spent  the  lai»t  year  of  his  life  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire.  He  repaired  the  harbours,  constructed 
arsenals,  and  formed  at  Babylon  a  basin  suflicient  to  contain 
a  thousand  galleys.  The  important  design  of  uniting  by  laws 
and  manners  the  subjects  of  his  extensive  monarchy  was  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind.  In  each  company  of  the  bar- 
barian armies  he  added  four  Euroj)enns  to  twelve  Asiatics ; 
and  in  the  Macedonian  squadrons  and  battalions  he  inter- 
mixed such  of  the  barbarians  as  were  most  distinguished  by 
their  strength,  their  activity,  and  their  merit.  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  He  indulged  in  hanquet- 
ingand  fostivity,  to  yndeh,  after  1^  fMiguea  of  war,  he  hid 

ooo  been  extremely  addkted.  A  ftnrer,  prodnoed  hjy 
drinking,  pat  a  period  to  hia  wristmifle  in  tha 
^  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.  His  corpse  waa  sahscquently  transported  to 
£gypt,  and  boned  in  the  dty  of  Alexandria^  whioh  ha  had 
Ibonded. 
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3.  OBSMB  DimiRO  TBB  BUGN  OF  ALBXABDBB.— BBVOUF  QV 

8PABTA. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  proper  sequence  of  occurrences  as  re- 
gards chronology,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  turn  back  and 
see  what  had  been  happenini^  in  Greece  during  Alexanders 
absence.  As  may  l>c  imagined,  discontent  was  rife  in  all  parts, 
caused  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  frctuhan  and  want  of  suffir 
dent  internal  strength  to  throw  off  the  ^lucedouian  yoke. 
Srery  moTement  of  Alexander  was  carefully  watched,  every- 
ihiag  that  aawed  to  iiidicate  iha  approaeh  of  a  iv^^ 
trelmnd  in  all  parts  of  Gieece ;  but  while  iho  Athemaos 
oottknied  themaelves  with  talking  about  the  oouxae  aSaiiv 
were  taking,  and  opecnlatiiig  about  the  ultimate  isBue,  the 
SpartaDa,  under  the  Bcoclid  king,  Agia  IIL,  weie  boaily  io^ 
Irigning  in  the  PelopomiesuB  to  bring  the  state  to  take  eom- 
mon  aotkm  agunst  Macodonia* 

The  first  step  taken  by  Agis  was  to  enter  inio  oonespon!' 
dence  with  the  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  PeDnan  fleet  and  army  should  be  despatched 
to  Greece  to  co  operate  with  Sparta  and  sucli  states  as  she  had 
induced  to  entertain  her  proposals.    This  would  have  been 
done,  had  not  the  battle  of  Issue  been  fought,  or  rather  Iosl> 
by  the  PeraianB.  Its  issue,  however,  materially  les-  * 
sened  the  assistance  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
afforded  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  few  galleys  only  were 
sent  to  Agis,  with  which  he  menaced  Crete.   His  attempts 
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to  reduce  tlie  island  wexa  frustrated  by  a  superior  fleet, 
which  was  wnt  ag^i^        by  Alexander ;  but  thia  bj  no 
means  tended  to  torn  Agis  from  his  purpose,  and  in  the  fol' 
lowing  year  ba  dedaied  war  against  Macedonia,  andmsvched 
eoigunction  with  tiie  Eleana  and  Aclueans  against 
Megalopolis,  which  remained  firmly  attached  to 
Alexander.    Antipater  came  aouthwaida  in  haste 
by  forced  marches  to  xelieye  the  city,  and  a  despente  batUe 
was  fought  under  its  walls,  in  wmch  Agis  met  a  i^oiioaB 
death.  Antipatei^a  victory  waa  followed  by  the  sabmmBion  of 
all  the  revolted  states. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  until  five  yean  after 
the  battle  of  Me^opoHs,  when  Demosthenes  and  some  other 
Athenian  statesmen  were  accused,  uigustly  there  is  little 
n^e    doubt^  of  peculation,  and  were  heavily  fined  and 
~f    thrown  into  prison,  through  inability  to  pay  the  anm 
that  was  demanded  of  them  Demosthenes  escaped, 
and  went  into  exile  at  iEgina.  Demoethoifia  was  no  partisan  of 
Alexander;  he  was^  in  truth,  the  worst  enemy  ho  had  in  Greece; 
but  there  were  many  exiles  from  eveiy  state  and  town  who 
were  warm  supporters  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  had 
been  compelled  for  their  leaning  towards  Alexander  to  go  into 
004.    bamshnieut.   After  his  return  from  India  Alexander 
ordered  that  all  these  exiles  should  be  permitted  to 
return  home  to  st  ronc^thcn  his  power  throughout 
Greece.    This  the  Greeks  were  indisposed  to  allow,  and  at  n 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  states  it  was  determined 
to  send  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  ask  for  a  reversal  of  tho 
decree,  and  an  order  preventing  Antipater  from  enforcing  it 
as  Alexander  had  enjoined.    The  remonstrance  of  the  8tau»c:, 
however,  had  no  ell'cct,  and  while  all  men  were  wondering 
what  would  next  hapi)en,  and  most  were  anticipating  evil  to 
come,  the  news  Hew  with  lightning  speed  through  Greece  that 
the  arbiter  of  her  destiny  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
XEB  smmv  0?  tee  EMFIBE.-DECLXHS  oj  maobdovuv 

SUPUMAGT. 

323  B.O.  to  296  B.a 

1.  TH£  PAftTITION. — THE  WARS  OF  ALHANSER's  QEHSSJdM 

IN  .THE  EAST. 

It  is  BOW  necessaiy  to  speak  briefly  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  empire  that  Alexander  had  constructed  was  parcelled  out 
among  the  best  and  bia^tof  his  generals  before  proceeding 
with  an  acooiintofthc  progress  of  affiiiis  in  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Alesuidery  the  settlement  of  aiEuiB  was 
aflsamffd  by  Pezdiccas,  to  whom  the  long  had  handed  his 
signet  ring  when  lying  on  his  death^bed.  The  piovinces  weie 
then  divided  among  ^e  principal  generalsy  as  govemois,  under 
the  inspection  of  Perdiccas,  as  follows : — Perdiccas  ^i'">wl^ 
had  the  district  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt  and 
Syria;  Eumcnes,  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia;  Antigonus^ 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace ;  and 
Antipater  and  Cratems,  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Pcnliccas 
claimed  the  right  of  being  protector  of  the  empire  for  Philip 
AridaQUS,  the  half-brother  of  the  late  king,  who  was  considered 
as  the  heir  to  the  whole  of  it  till  it  should  be  known  what 
child  Iloxana,  the  widow  of  Alcxauder,  should  bring  into  the 
world.  Full  of  ambition,  which  was  conccnliM],  whilst  ho 
appeared  to  defend  AriiUeus,  who  was  weak  bolli  in  body  and 
mind,  ho  caused  Pary satis  and  Statira,  and  many  of  the  re- 
lations of  Alexander,  to  be  put  to  dcatli.  He  issued  all  his 
orders,  and  distributed  kingdoms,  in  the  names  of  l*hilip  III. 
Aridaus,  and  the  young  Alexander,  of  whom  Koxana  had 
been  dehvercd,  it  is  true,  but  his  design  to  obtain  the  empire 
was  80  well  known,  that  Antigonus,  Craterus,  who  had  not 
yet  returned  to  Euio]>l',  and  I'lukiny,  dreading  his  ambition, 
united  against  lam.  i'cidiccas,  tlu'refore,  marched  against 
Ptolemy,  the  most  powerful  of  his  i  ivals,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  slain 
by  hia  own  soldieiSy  who  ascribed  their  ddfeat  to  his  bad  dis- 
position EomeneSy  who  had  sided  with  Perdiccas,  was 
attacked  bjAntigonus  and  Craterus.   A  battle  ensoed,  in 
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which  Cratenis  was  killed,  and  Eumenes  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  (319  b.c.) 

Antipater,  wlio  iissuraed  the  authority  of  Protector  of  the 
empire  immediately  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  now  made 
^1    a  new  partition  of  the  provinees.    Ptolemy  had 
Egypt,  Lihj^a,  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  Seleucus,  the 
govermnent  of  Babylon ;   Cassander,  Antipater  s 
son,  Caria;  Antigonus,  Susiana,  in  addition  to  Phrv'gia,  Lycia, 
and  Pamphylia;  and  .Vntipater  himself,  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
with  the  command  of  the  king's  household  troops.  These 
arc  the  principal  generals  who  established  thrones  on  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Alexander.    Soon  after  this  was  done,  Anti- 
pater died  (319  b.o.),  having  attained  the  mature  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  transmitted  the  goaidianship  of  the  empiie 
to  Polysperchon,  a  nattve  of  EpixuB,  and,  like  himgeH  «il  old 
general  of  Alozaader's  empire. 

Am  mm  as  Antigonns  iras  infomed  tliat  Antipater  was 
dead,  and  tliat  Polysperchon  had  been  appointed  iatof  to  the 
hingy  he  deteormined  to  render  himself  sovereign  of  Asia,  and 
Caosmder,  disappointed  at  not  sacoeeding  to  Ids  fiither^s  posi- 
tion  and  power,  lent  him  all  the  aid  he  coold.  Polyiq»erdioiiy 
thereliatey  invited  all  the  governors  to  defend  the  royiid  fusdfy 
against  Antigonns^  and  sent  against  him  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Eumenes,  whose  attachment  to  that  iamiljr  was 
well  known.  These  two  great  generals  displayed  thenr  ta> 
lente,  and  every  resource  of  tiie  mUitary  art,  in  two  oampajgns, 
whidi  were  terminated  by  a  deeisive  action  in  fitvonr  of 
Eumenes.  After  being  defeated  in  most  of  the  engagements 
g  which  took  place  during  several  campaigns,  Anfit- 
gonus  determined  to  attack  Eumenes  in  his  winter 
quarters,  when  his  troops  were  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country.  However,  the  infantry  of  Eumenes  had  the 
superiority,  and  effectually  routed  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy ; 
but  Paucestus,  commander  of  the  cavalry,  secretly  went  over 
to  the  interests  of  Antigonus,  and  left  the  infantry  to  oomhat 
alone.  Antigonus  detached  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  baggage,  women,  and  children. 

The  chief  part  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  Argyrospidas.  These 
were  some  of  Alexander's  veterans,  who  had  lauds  assigned 
to  them  in  Af^ia  Minor,  and  were  distiiiguislied  by  this  name 
from  the  king  having  given  them  bucklei-s  of  silver.  They 
had  been  induced  at  the  beginning  oi  the  conHict  to  espouse 
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the  mm  of  Polyspenhon  and  Emnenes,  but  eventadly  be- 
*  mmag  mntinoiie  on  aeoomit  of  their  Ices,  Teutamiu,  who 
commiuided  a  battalion  of  men,  and  who  had  long  inclined  to 
Antigonus,  sent  to  that  geneial,  and  demanded  of  him  the 
booty  which  he  had  taken.  Antigonns  lepBed  that  he  would 
lestoie  the  baggago  and  all  the  property,  provided  they  would 
deliTor  up  Eumencs.  The  soldiera,  thttefore,  seized  Eumenes, 
and  sent  him  bonnd  to  Antigonns,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  then  assumed  nscendaiMSy  over  Aaia  Minor  and 
ail  the  Aaialie  pmiacea  of  the  empiie^  induding  Babylon. 
Seleueo^  however,  eeeaped,  and  made  good  his  xetraat  to 
Ptolemy,  in  Egypt. 

Ptolemy^  Lysimachns,  Ca^sander,  and  Selencus  now  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  each  other,  and  to  act  against  Antigonns. 
The  wars  between  Antigonns  and  Ptolemy  have  been  de- 
scribed elsewhere,*  and  the  fortunrs  of  Seleucus.t   At  length, 
alter  various  vicissitudes,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Antigoiuis,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  on  the 
other,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  met  near  Ipsus, 
a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Phrygia.    In  this  memorable 
and  eventful  engagement  both  armies  fought  with 
P^at  bravery,  and  victory  was  long  and  ably  eon-  ^JJ^ 
tested.   But,  at  length,  Antigonns  lost  his  life,  and 
Demetrius  with  difficulty  etfected  his  escape  at  tlio  head  of 
9000  men.    In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  wliole  empire 
of  Alexander  was  divided  as  follows  : — Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine  were  assigned  to  Pt<demy ;  Macedonia  and 
Gn*ece  to  Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus  ; 
and  the  remaining  territories  in  Asia,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  river  Indus,  and  which  were  called  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  were  given  to  Seleucus.    The  events  which  had  hajj- 
pened  in  Greece  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  struggle 
tliat  had  taken  place  in  the  European  provinceii  of  A  lex  an* 
diit  u  cuipiic,  liiujst  now  be  described. 
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2.  XBK  LAHIAN  WAB. — STBUOOLB  VOB  SUPBBMAOT  UT 

MAOKDONIA. 

We  left  the  Graeike  in  a  stato  of  anger  and  ezettemaBl^ 
oauaed  by  the  peramptory  older  of  Alexander  far  the  tetam 
of  all  the  GreiBk  enles  to  fheir  lespective  statea  and  eitieiL 
Ihe  king's  death  caused  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  afSnn^ 
for  Antipater  iraa  determined  to  enfone  the  deeree.  The 
Athenians  thereupon  had  resort  to  arms.  Demoathenes  was 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  contingents  being  sent  tem  ail 
parts  of  Greeoe  which  were  not  kept  in  awe  hy  the  prosenoe 
of  Macedonian  troops,  an  allied  Greek  army  soon  took  the 
field  and  marched  towanls  the  confines  of  Thessaly,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry.  Antipater,  who 
was  marcliing  southward,  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the 
opposing  force,  and  entrenched  himself  in  Lamia  on  the  Sper- 
cheins,  in  Southern  Thessaly.  Here  he  maintained  himself 
during  the  winter,  and  when  the  spring  came  retired  to 
Macedonia.  This  gave  time  for  Craterus  to  join 
him  with  a  considerable  body  of  veterans,  who  had 
gone  through  all  the  recent  campaigns  in  the  East. 
Antipater  then  retraced  liis  steps,  aud  defeated  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Cranuou.  Once 
moxe  Gieece  lay  at  the  mercy  of  ihe  Macedonians ;  the  Athe- 
nians promptly  sent  envoys  to  Antipater,  who  had  entered 
BoM>ti%  to  implore  peaee,  uid  thia  was  granted  only  ob  eondi- 
tion  that  they  shoiud  ddiver  np  Demmthenea  and  the  ether 
oiatora  and  atateamen,  who,  by  their  hainngnea,  had  mged 
the  Greeks  to  strike  another  blow  for  fieedooL  The  nien 
whom  the  Macedoniana  had  demanded  took  aanetnary  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  deities  in  vaiioiia  parts  of  Greece,  but 
they  were  dragged  firom  the  plaoea  in  wlueh  they  had  vainly 
aought  refuge  and  given  up  to  Antipater:  Deniosthenea 
avoided  death  at  the  hands  of  his  relentless  enemies  by  takii^ 
poison  at  Calauria  from  a  reed  at  the  very  moment  of  hie 
arrest.  Thus  ended  the  Lamian  War,  which  was  followed  by^ 
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a  Giui^  ol  gOTodamMnt  in  all  the  damoeratie  oitiet  of  Greece^ 
oUgaitfaio  goTanmients,  oomp08ed  of  men  fimimsable  to  Maoe- 
dooian  ascendanoyy  beiog  estaUiBlied,  while  ite  opponenta 
were  earned  away  to  iMigniA  out  thoir  lives  in  distant 
colonies  and  other  climes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Antipater  at  Iiis  death  left 
Polysperchon,  the  eldest  of  all  Alexander's  captains    01  q 
at  that  time  in  Europe,  the  two  high  offices  <rf  pro-  ^ 
tector  of  the  empire,  and  governor  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  neglecting,  through  delicacy,  the  claims  of  his  son 
Ciissander.     Antipater,  after  the  settlement  of  the  atfairs  of 
the  empire,  which  had  followed  tlie  death  of  Perdiccas,  had 
brought  to  Europe  PliiUp  III.  Arida;us,  and  Koxana  and  her 
son,  Alexander  IV.  /Egus.     It  was  unfortunate  for  all  of 
them  that  Antipater  did  so,  as  the  result  sul_)se([uently  showed. 
Polysperchon  was  destitute  of  wisdtjin,  rcHnlution,  and  }>ro- 
bity,  but  his  son  Alexundcr  posi>essed  greater  ahilitics.  Tliey 
recalled  Olympias  from  her  retreat  in  Epirus  to  ;issuine  the 
guardiiiiiship  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  restless  woman  en- 
tered eagerly  into  their  Tiews,  and  all  the  poUtical  intrigues  of 
the  time.    Philip  IIL  had  manied  his  own  niece,  Euiydice, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  JL,  and  between  this  woman^. 
who  was  possessed  of  oonsideiahle  ambition  and  energy,  and 
the  co&qiiflen  Olympias  a  nintasl  distrust  and  hatred  soon 
arose.  £niydiee  determined  to  place  her  hnsbend  positively 
at  tha  head  of  affidis  if  possible,  and  had  talran  adysntsge  of 
a  fimmiaUe  opportunity  to  gather  troops  and  call  on  Geinsn- 
der,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  then  in  Gieeoey  to  eoma 
to  herald. 

Cassander  had  bitteily  resented  the  step  taken  by  his  father 
in  eoatrasting  the  regency  to  Polysperchon,  and  a  considerable 
somber  of  the  Macedonisne  were  favourable  to  him,  and, 
theEefore,  adverse  to  the  regent.  Cassander  had  openly  risen 
in  revolt,  and  to  hinder  him  from  obtaining  any  authority 
in  the  Greek  cities,  Polysperchon  published  a  decree  in  the 
king's  name  restoriiif^'  liberty  to  the  towns  and,  among  the 
rest,  Athens,  and  directing  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
port  of  Munychia  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  democracy  to  be 
restored.  Nicanor,  a  man  of  great  experience  and  a  good 
soldier,  who  had  been  sent  by  C.-ussander  to  assume  command 
of  the  garrison,  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  Phociou,  who 
was  then  in  authority  at  Athens,  would  take  no  steps  to  expel 
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l^icanor.  Alexander,  the  aon  of  'PtHjugmhxm,  then  appeand 
before  Athene  with  a  lai^  army,  bat  bf  ddaying  to  take 

active  measures,  gave  C^issander  time  to  arrive  from  Am 
Minor  'with  ships  and  soldiers  fumiehed  by  Antigonoa^  and 
established  himself  in  the  Piraeus.  The  ezilea  who  returned 
in  his  train  proceeded  to  eatablish  an  oligarchy.  Phoeion 
fled  to  Alexander,  and  was  sent  by  liim  to  Polysperchon,  who 
returned  him  in  ehaina  to  the  Athenians,  only  to  he  pat  to 
death  by  his  countrymen,  while,  shortly  after,  Caaaander  was 
received  into  the  city.  HaTing  thus  gained  a  good  base  of 
operations  in  Greece,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Poiysperchon  by 
land  and  sea,  and,  by  his  successes,  soon  gained  over  many  of 
the  Greek  cities  to  support  his  cause. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  ho  was  summoned  by  Eurydice 

to  Macedonia,  wliero  the  two  heroines,  each  at  the 
*  ^     head  of  an  army,  seemed  determined  to  hazard  the 

event  of  a  battle.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
action  began,  Olympias  presented  herself  before  the  soldiers 
of  Eurydice,  who,  appalled  by  her  majestic  air,  and  the  idea 
that  they  were  alwut  to  combat  witli  the  widow  of  Philip, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander,  dropped  their  arms.  They 
abandoned  the  unfortunate  Eurydice  and  her  husband,  wh"m 
the  cniel  Olympias  caused  to  be  imprisoned,  and  afterwards 
put  to  deaths  with  many  of  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 
Antipater. 

Cassander  having  received  intelligence  of  what  was  going 
on,  hastened  into  Macedonia  with  his  forces,  and  obliged 
Olympias  to  retire  to  Tydua,  a  seaport  and  well-fort ihed 
town.    Ciissander  immediately  invested  the  city  by  land, 
while  his  fleet  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
condition  of  the  be.sieged  .soon  became  tiidy  deploraMe.  The 
royal  family  fed  on  the  flesh  of  horses  ;  the  soldiej»,  on  theii 
dead  companions ;  and  the  elephants  on  sawdust  Olympias 
endeaTonred  in  vain  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Polyspei^ 
^on ;  Cassander  seized  the  messenger  and  disappointed  ner 
design.   8he^  therefore,  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  sanradaed 
herself  and  her  army  to  Gaseander.   Tlua  event  detemunad 
ihe  £ite  of  all  HaoedoDy  whioh  tobmitted  aoon  after  to  thia 
•oonqneroi; 

Olympias  was  aoeoaed  before  the  aaseiBihly  of  Haoedooians, 
mad,  wi&ont  being  heard  in  her  detooe»  eondenined  to  die. 
'CaaMader  ofEBirad  her  a  ship  to  make  her  escape  Id  AAcms  ^ 
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but  slio  refused  to  fly,  and  demanded  to  he  heard  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Macedonians.    She  was,  therefore,  delivered  up 
to  the  relation?  of  those  whom  she  had  put  to  death,  Caa- 
sander   sent  Koxana  and  her  son  Alf^xandcr  to 
Amphipolis,  where  they  were  kept   in  dunmce.  ^Jj^ 
Macedonia  was  now  in  the  power  of  Cassander,  and 
Polysperclion  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  at 
Lis  command  to  ^tolia,  where  he  maiuLaiuud  lum.seli'  for 
some  yearb. 
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3.  OONTINUAHOB  OF  THB  WAE  IN  GBnOB. — OASSAHDBB 
BUPBBIOB  m  XAOBDONIA. 

While  Cassander  had  heen  establishini:^  his  power  in  Mace- 
donia, and  forcinc^  Polysperchon  to  take  refuge,  in  /Etolia,  a 
convenient  ])osition  for  liira,  since  he  could  readily  obtain 
supplies  and  troops  from  Epinis,  Alexander,  Polysperchon's 
son,  had  kept  th(?  held  in  the  Peloponnesus,  whither 
Cassander  marchetl  to  attack  him,  stopping  on  his 
way  to  order  Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Alfizander  the  Giea^  to  be  lebnilt,  and  to  vecall  the  Theban 
ezilM  horn  the  oountries  and  cities  to  which  they  had  letirad* 
Mor  to  this  a  misimderBtaiiding  had  arisen  hetwe^ 
and  CiateniSy  and  while  the  latter  joined  the  opponents  of 
Antigonus,  the  fonner  sent  troops  to  the  assistanee  of  Alez- 
aoder,  announcing  his  intention  to  restore  to  the  Greek  catiss 
the  liherties  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  olden  thnes^  in  order  to 
detach  as  many  of  them  as  possible  from  Cassander.   On  the 
am?al  of  the  tnwpa  tan  Aaia^  which  were  ooTrnn^Tidsd  hj 
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Aristodemus,  Cassander  eflfected  an  alliance  with  Alexander^ 
who  soon  after  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.    The  war 
Q11     ^^'^"^  continued  witliout  any  decisive  results  until  a 
ZTT    general  peace  was  brought  about  by  the  want  of 
men  and  money  consequent  on  I  lie  maintenance  of 
the  long  and  bitter  contest  that  had  been  taking  place  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  between  the  rulers  of  the  various  vsections  of 
the  empire,  and  it  was  then  determined  that  Cassander  should 
retain  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  until  Alexander 
TV.  was  of  age*  Gaasander,  howler,  'was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  sunender  Mb  power,  and  be  eanaed  the  poor  boy  toad 
Ida  mother  Boxana  to  be  put  to  death.   On  tliia  Polysper- 
choiiy  vho  was  still  in  iEtolia,  proclaimed  Heieules,  an  illeg^- 
timate  son  of  Alexander ;  bat  on  xeceiying  a  la^ 
~v     sum  of  money  from  Cassander,  he  caused  him  to  be 
murdered.    Another  part  of  the  price  grren  to 
Polyspeichon  for  the  death  of  Hercules  was  tihe  surrender  of 
the  Peloponnesus  to  him  as  his  province. 

It  had  been  provided  at  the  recent  peace  that  Cassander 
should  permit  the  Greek  cities  to  resume  their  ancient  liber- 
ties and  forms  of  government ;  but  this  he  had  nigleeted  to 
30ft    do,  and  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion  to  compel  him  to  keep  his  ]>romise.  Sicynn 
and  (Jorinth  were  given  up  to  him,  but  he  met  with 
no  encouragement  elsewhere,  and  withdrew,  after  j)r(n-idinic 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  two  towns  of  which  he  liad  gained 
possession,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Cai>sander. 

Demetrius,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonu?, 
one  of  the  most  skilfid  generals  and  engineers  of  the 
time,  was  now  sent  over  by  his  father  under  the 
pretence  of  restoring  freedom  to  the  Greek  cities, 
and  freeing  thtm  from  the  yoke  of  Cassander.  Having 
taken  the  l^ixieus,  he  entered  Athens,  and  drove  out  Deme- 
trius Phalerus,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  by  Cassan- 
der, and  who,  during  hia  continuance  in  office,  had  treated 
the  Atiittiians  with  the  utmost  mildness,  and  embellished  the 
city  with  new  edifices.   Demetrius  remained  in  Athens  a  few 
months,  and  was  then  recalled  hj  Antigonus  to  take  part  in 
the  war  with  Ftdemy  L,  king  of  ISgypt,  which  ended  in  de> 
priving  that  monarch  of  Cyprus  (306  &a). 

While  Demetrius  was  subsequently  engaged  in  proaeeuting 
the       of  fihodei^  e  fteah  misnndentanding  arose  betweao 
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Cassander  aad  Polyspeichon,  and  the  former  took  Corinth 
by  aMnli^ and  laid«iege  to  Athana.   Ijhasiege  waa  onA 
niaed  by  Demetriufl^  who  caused  Cawandcr  to  zb>  v^f 
im,  and  panned  him  in  hia  xefenaL   A  battle  waa 
finigfat  near  TheEmopjUey  in  which  Caaeander  waa  dafiMtted, 
and  the  oonquerof  setomed  to  Athena,  which  he  entered  in 
triomph.   In  the  foUowing  year,  at  the  leanmption  of  hosti- 
lities, Demetrina  made  himself  master  of  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  which  had  remained  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  he  was  accepted  generally  by  the 
Greek  states  aa  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  army. 
His  successes  procured  for  him  the  most  unlimited  flattery 
and  adulation  from  the  Athenians,  who  pretended  to  regsid 
him  as  a  demi-god,  and  instituted  religious  cere-  nr^n 
monies  in  his  honour.    He  prosecuted  the  war  with 
vigour  against  Cassander,  took  Thcssaly  from  him, 
and  was  ou  the  i)oint  of  euteiing  Macedonia,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  rcynn  his  father  in  Asia,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  thrcuteuiug  attitude  assumed  towards  ^ 
Antigonus  by  Seleucus  and  IHolemy.    Hastily  con- 
cluding a  convention  with  Cassander,  which  provided  for  tho 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities,  he  marched  into  Asia  Minor, 
through  Thrace,  and  managed  to  join  his  father  just  before 
the  memorablo  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  whi(jli  a  coiLsiderablc  con- 
tingent from  Macedonia,  and  a  large  body  fiom  Thraco,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.   Antigonus,  as  it  has 
been  said,  waa  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field,  bat  DemetEtoa 
drew  off  the  remainder  of  the  anny  in  good  order,  and  re- 
treated on  Ephesos.   The  northern  and  western  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  were  assigned  to  Lysimaohna,  whOe  Seleacna 
took  the  rest  of  the  dominion  of  Antigonna.  Demetrina 
aailed  to  Athens,  intending  to  resume  the  war  in  Greece,  bat 
•the  Greek  cities  had  made  humble  submission  to  Cassander 
immediately  after  the  battle,  and  the  Athenians  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.    On  this  he  retired  to  the  Thracian  ChersoniBse^ 
where  he  maintained  liimself  imtil  on  alliance  with  Seleucus, 
who  manied  his  daughter  Stratonice,  gave  him  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  ^m  the  Syro-Greek  monarch  in  subju- 
gating Greece  and  Macedonia.  On  his  way  to  Syria  by  sea,  he 
took  Cilicia,  a  city  wliich  belonged  to  Seleucus,  and  by  refus- 
ing to  give  it  up,  rendered  that  monarch  hostile  to  him.  Tho 
only  ,  course  open  to  him,  therefore,  was  to  seek  support  irom 
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Ptolemy  L,  which  was  readily  granted  to  him,  in  coneeqnence 
of  a  feeling  of  mutual  disfeniBt  that  had  anaea  b^waen 

Ptolemy  and  Selcucns. 

The  battle  of  Ipsus  had  rendered  Cassander  supreme  in 
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Macedon,  where  he  reigned  undisturbed  until  his 
death,  when  his  eldest  son  succeeded  liim  with  the 


title  of  Philip  FV.  His  reign  lasted^about  a  year, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  illness.  The  suc- 
cession was  disputed  by  his  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexan- 
der, and  the  latter,  the  better  to  secure  the  crown,  sought  as- 
sistance from  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Epirus  began  to  rise  into  pro- 
minence in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  it  will  be  Qsefiil  totake 
ibis  period  as  aoonTement  halting-plaoe  to  gkoioe  back  at  ila 
eaily  history,  and  tbe  previous  oaner  of  Pyrdnia. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

dMEHSAHCY  OF  F7BBHTJ8  IN  OBEECE,  AHB  WAB8  OV 

XACEsoNiAir  succEsaioir. 
296  Ko.  to  272  B.a 

1.  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  EARLT  HISTORY  OP  KPIRU3, 

Epirus,  wliich  lay  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  on  the 
eaBt>  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  West^  and  extended  noxth- 
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wards  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  to  Ulyria,  was  anciently 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  were  Molo.ssis,  Thespi-otia,  and  Chao- 
nia.  These  subsisted  independently  of  each  other  until  the 
Molossian  princes  brouirht  the  whole  country  into  subjec- 
tion. At  length  the  inhabitants,  who  were  descended  from 
the  Pelasgi,  the  original  occupants  of  the  country,  gave  up 
the  distinctive  namfls  thai  had  been  derived  ftom  tiie  vwions 
tabm,  end  became  blended  iogelher  under  the  oomnum  appel- 
lation of  SpiiotBL 

Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptdennfl^  tbe  eon  of  Adulles,  having  die- 
tfngnwhed  bimaelf  at  the  fdege  of  Tioft  leeolvedy  after  the 
Trojan  irar  was  over,  to  fix  his  reridenoe  in  'BpxnBf  and  even- 
toally  letiiing  tinther  with  Andimnacfae,  the  widow  ^-tfrr^ 
of  the  Ihjan  prince  Hector,  and  the  Myrmidons,  1^ 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  war,  he  took  such  ^ 
prodent  measures  for  the  establishment  of  his  authority  that 
the  natives,  after  an  unsuccessfol  struggle,  relinquished  their 
liberty,  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign.  He  was 
aasassinated  soon  after  by  Orestes,  the  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Molossus, 
from  whom  Molossis,  or  Molossia,  took  its  name.  As  this 
prince  died  without  issue,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  brother 
Pielus.  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  Admetus  swayed  the 
sceptre,  and  rendered  some  essential  services  to  Xhemistoolee 
the  Athenian. 

Tharymbas  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  among  his  subjects,  and  formed 
many  excellent  laws.  Plutarch  reckons  him  among  the 
ancient  legislators.  Alcetas,  the  next  king,  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  After  the  decease  of  Alcetas, 
Keoptolemus  and  Arybas,  two  brothers,  reigned  conjointly,  of 
whom  the  latter  was  esteemed  on  account  of  the  patronage  he 
afforded  to  literature  and  learned  men. 

On  the  death  of  Aiybaa,  his  nephew,  Aleiaader  L  (whoee 
neier,  Olympias,  married  Philip  H.  of  Macedon,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great),  ascended  the 
throne,  and,  being  fixed  with  militaiy  ardour,  ez- 
pected  to  obtain  as  gieat  a  share  of  g^oxy  in  Sicily, 
Iti^,  and  Africa,  as  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Gkeat^  was. 
acquiring  in  Vvm,  and  other  parts  of  Asul   In  Htda,  how- 
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^eyer,  he  was  fatally  mistaken  ;  for,  after  he  bad  obtained  two 
decisive  victories  over  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  aud 
Samnitcs  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tarentuni,  a 
Greek  colony,  who  had  sought  his  assistance  against 
their  enemies,  liis  forces  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  in 
the  battle  of  Pandosia,  and  himself  was  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  his  guards.     iUexander  I.  was  the  first  "who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.    He  was  succeeded  by 
iEacides,  the  son  of  Arybiis,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Epirots 
for  taking  part  witli  OIjTnpias  against  Cassander,  but  afler- 
^Itt    ^^'^^s  reciiiled.    Cassiinder  sent  liis  son,  Philip,  to 
invade  Epims,  and  ^Eacides  being  killed  in  battle, 
the  country  fell  into  his  liands.    Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  iEacides,  who  was  then  but  livo  years  old,  Wiis  taken  to 
Ulyria  autl  placed  under  the  care  of  Glaucias,  the  king  or 
chief  of  the  Taulantii,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up,  and  eyentually  lestoied  to  the  tiuone  of  Epirus 
about  306  b.o. 

Daring  the  temporary  abeenoe  of  FyrrhuB  firom  Epizus, 
which  he  had  quitted  that  he  might  be  present  ai 
LV"    the  nupfeiale  of  a  particular  Mend  in  niyria,  i!fa« 
E|Hxot8,  at  the  instigation  of  CaaBandflir,  Inoke  out 
into  open  xebeUiony  chased  Ins  friends  from  cooit,  seised  oa 
the  royal  tmsoie^  and  bestowed  the  diadem  on  l^eoptolemo^ 
who  is  sapposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Alexander  L  The 
unfortunate  piinoe^  bong  thus  unexpectedly  stripped  of  lus 
unions,  xetired  to  his  brothei^in-lawy  D^netrius,  and  tag- 
himself  on  seraal  occasions,  and  especially  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsos.   At  length  he  manied  Antigone,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Berenice^  queen  of  £!gypt,  who  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band, Pidemy,  an  anny  to  enable  her  son-in-law  lo  lecow 
•the  crown  of  £pinis. 

An  arrangement  was  concluded  between  PyRhuB  and 
Neoptolemus  by  which  they  were  to  share  the  sove- 
reign  power ;  but  barely  two  years  elapsed  before 
Pyrrhus  became  sole  king,  by  the  death  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  Latter  having  been  put  to  death  for  alleged  conspir 
racy  against  the  life  of  Pyzrhus,  who,  probably,  aoeused  him 
of  the  act  to  gain  sole  possession  of  the  throne.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  contest  broke  out  between  Anll^ter  and 
Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 
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2.  THB  SIBUOQLB  FOB  THB  GBOWN  IN  MAOBDONIA* 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  fight  for  the  throne  of 
Maoedoma  b^gan  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
latter  soogjit  assistance  from  Pyrrhns  and  Demetrioa.  The 

Besieger  of  Cities/'  aa  he  was  called,  was  then  engaged  iiL 
htying  siege  to  Athens,  and  could  not  immediately  respond  to 
his  invitation,  bat  Pyrrhns,  who  was  a  thorough  soldier,  and 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  fighting,  immediately  gs?e  him  hie- 
•upport.    Antipater  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  qqc 
with  his  iiither-in-law,  Lysiniachus  of  Thrace,  by 
•whom,  he  was  murdered ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  re- 
ceived Acamania,  Ambracia,  and  other  territories,  from 
Alexander,  led  back  his  troops,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Ambracia,  which  lie  made  his  capital. 

As  soon  as  Athens  liad  surrendered,  an  event  which  was 
brought  about  by  famine,  Demetrius  marched  into  Macedonia* 
Here  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  assassination  of  Alexander,  and  whou  he  had 
justified  the  act  in  an  address  to  the  troops  and 
people,  the  Macedonians  saluted  him  as  king.    Instead  of 
repairing  the  devastations  which  the  kingdom  had  suffered, 
Demetiins  immediately  engaged  in  new  mihtaiy  entexpnaea 
against  Greece^  JStolia,  Epirus,  and  Thiace,  and  at  the  same 
time  abandoned  himself  to  Inxory,  vanity,  and  ex-  ogo 
treme  haughtineas.  The  war  in  Greece  was  maiked 
the  capture  of  Hiebes,  affeer  a  closely-pressed 
iiiege  of  flmnl]i]0nihs*dviiati^  The  year  after  DemetEhn 
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invaded  Thrace,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  defend  his  own 
dominions,  which  had  been  entered  by  Pyrrhua.    The  Epirot 
king  retired  soon  after,  and  iu  289  b.o.  Demetrius  invaded 
EpinUy  to  be  Ibiced  busk  «id  Buffer  a  second  attack  from 
Fyniias  in  the  year  after,  which  was  nnsuccesBftiL  'PyrAvm, 
however,  renewed  his  attempt,  in  conjunelioii  widi 
TV    Lysimachoa,  and  took  poaaewioB  of  Maeedonii^ 
while  Ptolemy  and  Seiencttt  divided  the  dominiont 
of  Demetdtts  in  Asia  Minor.  At  first  Pyxriuie  and  Lynma- 
draa  were  going  to  divide  Macedonia  between  theoiy  bnt  the 
people  wislicd  for  Fyrrhus  as  their  king,  and  he  asflomed  the 
crown.   Thus  Macedonia,  to  which  Epinis  had  been  annexed 
under  Cassander,  was  itsdf  annexed  to  Epiros 
^     under  Pyrrhus.    The  reign  of  Pyrrhus  in  Mace- 
donia had  lasted  little  more  than  eight  months, 
when  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  LyBimachii%  who 
l)ecame  king  of  Macedonia  as  well  as  Thrace. 

It  may  be  as  well  now  to  tell  the  story  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  stirring  life  of  Demetrius.  When  lie  was  ex- 
pelled from  Macedonia,  he  went  into  Asia  Elinor,  and, 
having  raised  some  troops,  made  an  attempt  to  re-assert  his 
authority  in  the  provinces,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Seleucus  and  Ptolc^iiy.  The  former,  however,  surrounded 
Demetrius,  and  pent  him  up  iu  the  dclilcs  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  he  made  a  hist  effort,  and 
opened  a  passage  for  himself  into  Syria  ;  but  falling  sick  of 
a  violent  fever,  he  was  deserted  by  most  of  his  soldiers,  and 
the  rest  delivered  him  into  the  hands  oi  bcleucus.  Contrary 
to  the  principles  which  he  profesRed,  Seleacus  surrounded 
liisL  mh  a  nnmeroos  guard,  whieh  eondncted  him  to  a 
iwtwss  sttualed  in  a  peninsula^  wheie  he  was  dosdy  eonh 
fined. 

Por  some  time  Demetrius  indnlg^  the  hope  that  he  would 
he  lestoied.to  liberty;  bat  finding  his  eigpectatlans  not 
xealiasdt  end  that  he  conld  not  obtain  even  an  interview  wiUi 
t  fielencus,  he  appeared  resigned  to  his  fiite.  While  immened 
in  the  deepest  sadness,  all  his  attempts  to  emerge  from  it  were 
AAA   fraitless.    The  efibrts  which  he  made  for  that  pur- 
pose  brought  on  a  diaesse^  which  terminated  hia  life 
and  his  troubles  at  the  age  of  fifty-£(nir  years. 
The  situation  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  may  be  thns 
briefly  descnhod  9--Xy«mohiia  held  Msnedonia  as  well  as 
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nuafie ;  Pynbaa  ms  fiietling  in  EpiniB,  eageriy  koldiig 
mi  oppottcmity  of  going  to  -wst,  in  wldch  he  took  unbounded 
pleasure,  and  Anti^nns  Ganatas  lield  those  pwtB  of  Gieeoe 
which  his  father,  Demetrioa^  hid  sahdaed.    Lysimachns  con- 
tinned  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  for  fiv9 
years,  when  he  fell  in  battle.    Agathoc'es,  the  son  Qo-f 
of  Lysimachus,  had  married  Lysandra,  \hi  daughter  ^ 
«£  Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt  and  his  first  wife  Eury- 
dice,  a  daughter  of  Antipater,  while  Lysinmchus  himsetf  had 
married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  L,  and  his  second 
wife  Berenice.    By  Eurydicc  Ptolemy  had  two  sons,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  Meleagcr,  but  he  associated  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  his  son  by  Berenice,  with  himself  in  the  government  to 
the  prejudice  of  liis  cider  sons,  who  quitted  Egypt  and  went 
to  Lysimachus.  Tt  liappened  that  Agathocles  was  an  object  of 
dislike  to  Arainoe,  and  by  representing  that  ho  was  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  she  induced  Lysimachus  to 
put  his  son  to  death.    Lysaudra  fled  to  Seleucus,  who,  in 
hopes  of  annexing  ^Licedonia  and  the  other  states  of  Greece 
to  his  other  dominions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  and  met  Lysiuiachus  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
They  were  the  only  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  and 
both  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  ^e  army  of  Lysimachus 
'waa  defotttod  and  himaelf  aiain.   Selencua  paaaad  tiie  Hellee* 
pont,  and  advanced  to  LysimadnA  in  Thraoei  wheie  he  was 
tMcheionaLy  muxdezed  by  Ptcdemy  Cennmufl»  whom  he  had 
geneiouely  relievedi  and  for  whose  sistei^s  sflJce  he  had  com- 
jnenoed  the  war.  Ptolemy  having  done  this  eie-  am 
cmble  deed,  boldly  dedazed  himself  king  of  Mace- 
donia  and  Thrace^  and  was  acknowledged  in  that 
capacity  by  the  people. 

Not  long  after  a  body  of  several  thousand  Grauls,  leaving 
their  ovm  country,  and  marching  eastwards  in  search  of  new 
settlements,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  made  an 
izinption  into  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  met  them  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  defeated  and  killed.  During  tho 
first  moments  of  surprise  the  Macedonians  placed  Melcager, 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  vacant  throne,  but  finding 
him  destitute  of  ability,  they  deposed  him  two  months  after. 
They  then  chose  Antipatcr,  the  grandson  of  Cassander, 
who  reigned  only  forty-five  day&    Ike  crown  was  then 
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aBBigned  b j  the  amiy  to  StMuum,  who  MtutHud  and  do*' 
f6«tod  tiie  Gaule  "with  the  xemains  of  the  Maoe- 
doman  troopB,  bat  the  barbarianfl,  being  leinibioed 
hy  new  oomeny  xetuned  to  the  attaac^  and  cot 

Soeihenes  and  his  tioops  to  piecea. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes  and  the  evactia&xn  of  Maee* 
donia  hj  the  Gaiils,  Antigonus  Qonatas,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trina^  defiaftted  the  other  competitors  for  the  crown, 
zr^    and  aaaomed  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  His 
reign  was  undisturbed  until  273  b.c.,  when  Pyrrhus, 
who  had  boon  fin:hting  in  Italy  for  six  years,  and  had  just  re- 
turned, suddenly  attacked  him,  and  wzeeted  the  kingdon^ 
from  ^i"^. 
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S.  FTBBRmi  Iff  nALT.— >RI8  DIATB. 

At  the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  who  wore  then  engaged 
in  war  with  liome,  Pyrrhus  had  embarked  with  a  numerous 
oon    ft>rc«  for  Italy,  a  few  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
Thrace  by  Lysimachus,  aud  after  narrowly  tscaping 
shipwreck,  landed  at  Tarcntimi  amidst  th*'  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.   The  Tarentines,  however,  soon  jK  rceivetl 
that  he  whom  they  liad  honoured  as  a  deliverer  was  deter- 
miued  to  become  their  joaster.  lu  the  meAuUiue  Pabiiua 
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Talerius  Lacvmus,  the  Boraan  consul,  committed  great  depre- 
dations on  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  the  allies  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  arrival 
of  Pyrrhus.  The  In'ng,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  disband  his 
troops,  and  to  appeal  to  him  as  umpiro  between  tlie  Komans 
and  the  Tarentines  ;  but  Lsevinus  sending  a  haughty  replicar 
tion  to  this  command,  both  parties  marched  to  the  banks  of 
the  Siiu^  and  encamped  opposite  to  eaeh  other,  .An  engago- 
ment  enened,  which,  after  a  most  ohetinate  verislsnce^  tecmi- 
uttted  ia  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  However,  Pyrrhiu  kit 
80  many  -valtaat  officem  and  private  men,  that  he  waa  hend 
to  say  he  waa  both  conqueror  and  oonqneredy  and  that  andh 
another  victory  would  entoely  rain  him. 

Anzioos  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  this  victoiy,  the  king 
of  Epirus  rushed  like  aresistless  torrent  among  the  Koman allies, 
and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  Campania ;  but  he  formed 
BO  eetaT)lishment  in  that  country^  and  returned  to  Tarentum, 
where  lie  terminated  the  campaign.   Whilst  he  remained  in 
that  city  Cineas,  his  prime  minister,  waa  eent  with  propoaele 
of  peace  to  the  Koman  senate ;  but  these  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, both  parties  made  preparations  for  another  campaign.  A 
general  engagement  ensued  near  Asculum,  in  which  ^ 
the  Roman  consul  Decius  was  killed,  and  Pyrrhus 
dangerously  wounded  ;  but  victory  remained  doubt- 
ful, even  at  the  termination  of  th«^  battle.    Whilst  the  Eo- 
mans  were  preparing  for  auotlier  engagement  Nicias,  the 
king's  physician,  ofiered,  for  a  certain  reward,  to  despatch  hia 
master  by  poison.    Incensed  at  so  infamous  a  pro- 
posal,  they  cautioned  Pyrrhus  to  avoid  the  perfidy 
of  his  attendants  ;  and  the  king,  deeply  afifected  by 
this  act  of  generosity,  immediately  released,  without  ransom, 
all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.    The  Komans,  however,  sent 
huk,  an  equal  number  of  Samnites  and  Tarentines. 

The  Syncoaans  fortunately  supplied  Pjrrims  with  a  pre- 
test for  quitting  Italy,  as  they  requested  Ms  aaiiat-  A77 
enoe  agJnat  the  Cuthaginiana.  At  first  he  ob- 
tained  aome  success;  but  being  afterwards  aban- 
doned  by  the  Siraliana,  and  hard  preased  by  the  Carth^ginianfl^ 
he  left  Sicily,  and  returned  once  more  to  Italy  to  aaaiat  the 
Taientinea.    An  engagement  enaued  near  Beneventam,  in 
which  twenty  thousand  Epirots  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  Bo- 
mana  remaining  sole  maatera  of  the  field,  with  eight  elephants^ 
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and  1200  prisoners.  Overwhelmed  with  confusion 
at  this  sifrnal  defeat,  Pyrrhus  set  sail  for  Epirus 
with  8000  foot  and  oOO  liorse,  after  spending  six 


years  in  Italy  and  Sicily  without  obtaining  any  solid  advantac;e. 

Ho  soon  after  marched  a  combined  army  of  Epirots 
and  Gauls  into  Macedonia,  ravaged  the  country, 
defeated  Auiigouus  Gonatas,  and  took  possession  of 

his  kingdom. 

Prom  Macedonia  the  "wailike  king  of  Epirus  maiched  into 
Balopoiiiiesdi,  wldiliflr  Antjgoniii  GtoalM  hid  xetirad.  Hd' 
now  -son^t  to  lender  hmiaelf  nastor  of  Gneee^  at  well  as 
Macedonia;  and  pooilbly  he  ndg^t  have  anoeeeded  had  h» 
lived.  After  being  finled,  however  in  an  attack  ooi  8piKta^ 
vhikher  he  had  prooeaded  to  tak»  part  with  the  citiaenB^  who 
were  opposed  to  their  king  Axeiu^  he  was  invited  hj  one  of 
the  psindpal  citizena  of  Aigos  to  espouse  his  cause  againat 
the  oppoaitc  faction,  which  was  supported  1^  Antigonoa 
Gonatos,  and  ho  imprudently  enteied  that  city.  Tha  m^ci 
nged  with  dreadful  fury,  and  the  streets  were  co- 

^  vercd  with  dead  bodies,  and  deluged  with  blood. 
'  The  king  of  Epirus  having  taken  off  his  helmet^  a 
woman  threw  a  tile  on  his  head  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  hoad  was  severed  from  his  body 
and  carried  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  the  corpse  of  his  fallen 
foe  to  bo  buried  with  all  the  honour  due  to  so  great  a  soldier. 

It  is  as  well  to  say  hero  what  little  remains  to  be  said  about 
Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  II., 
who  tried  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  where  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas  had  resumed  the  crown,  but  was  repulsed. 
Ptolemy,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  prince  of  promising 
expectations,  but  died  at  an  early  age,  and  left  the  crown  to 
his  son  Pyrrhus,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Aiabi-acians.  Doidamia,  the  daughter  of 
Pyrrhus  II.,  next  ascended  the  throne;  but  tho  Epirots,  dis- 
daining to  live  under  the  government  of  a  woman,  caused  her 
to  be  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  royal  feunily 
of  Pyrrhna  being  now  extinct,  they  foimad  themaelvea  iatoa 
xapnblioy  which  was  govenied  by  annual  megirtntee^  ehoica 

^g,-   inthegenenlaasembly  of  the  nation.  Thialbimof 

'  t       govemmant  anbaiated  till  Epims  was  conquered  by 
JEna^m  Braloa,  who  deetioj^  ita  eoiMridawibla 
towBi^  and  aold  moat  of  the  inhabitants  into  akv«i|; 
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CHAPTEK  Xn. 

BUB  OV  BOKIV  ASCBBDAVCT  IB  GBEBOS;  AB911B  CMQUM 
•  n  TBM  BOlEABa 

272  B.a  to  UG  B.a 

1.  AFTAIBS  or  OBBBOB. — TEB  AR>UAH  AND  ACBOAB  LEAOUm. 
— ATTXICFTBD  BBTOLUTION  IN  8PABTA. 

When  Anticronns  Oonatas  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated  OA 
the  throne  ol  Macedonia,  and  Pyrrhus  was  trailing  aoik 
"westward  to  measuro  his  strength  with  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  the  states  of  Greece  were  endeavouring  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  past  years  by  reviving  or  extending  the 
confederacies,  to  which  the  names  of  the  /l^tolian  League  and 
the  Achaian  League  were  respectively  given.    The  iEtolian 
League,  which  had  been  established  for  a  ooDfliderable  period^ 
and  mm  now  tidying  to  extend  its  inflaence,  especially  in 
Koikhom  Greeoe,  did  good  aanriee  in  aiding  in  the  ennikioii 
of  the  Gflab  ftim  the  conntiy  in  279  B.a    The  Achgaa 
Laagoe  waa  now  heing  lesoacitated  by  aome  of  the  oitiea 
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i^hicli  had  beloDged  to  tho  prcvions  oon&dencj,  so  eaUed, 
'which  had  been  dissolved  al^out  323  B.a  The  stoiy  of  each 
has  been  sepaxately  told,  and  it  merely  remains  to  trace  the 
coarse  of  Greek  history  £rom  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus  to  tho  iinal  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  BomaD8|  and 
its  formation  into  a  Iloman  province. 

About  277  B.C.  Athens  and  Sparta,  by  means  of  funds 
supplied  by  tho  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  ^tolia,  under  tho 
pretence  that  somo  of  the  yEt<)lians  had  attt;mj)t(Hl  to  cnUi- 
vate  the  Sacred  Crissa^au  Tlain.  It  was  in  reality  an  eflurt 
to  strike  a  blow  at  Antigoniis  Gonatas,  with  whom  the  JEio- 
lians  were  closely  allied,  but  they  failed  completely  in  their 
object,  and  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the  liands  of  their 
adversaries.  Antigonus  Gonatas  never  lost  his  footing  in  the 
peninsula,  and,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  effected  its  com- 
plete subjugation  by  conquering  some  parts  of  it,  and  entering 
into  alliance  with  others  in  which  parties  favourable  to  his 
interests  were  in  the  ascendant.  Sparta  alone,  by  the  aid  of 
Egypt,  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  contest  with  ^lacc- 
donia,  but  her  rulers  were  not  disposed  to  continue  it  after 

gj^oa    Athens,  wearied  out  by  the  long  siege  to  which  she 

*JJ^  had  been  subjected,  surrendered  to  Antigonus,  who 
placed  garrisons  in  tho  harbours  of  Pirsexis  and 
Munycliia,  but  allowed  Athens  itself  to  retain  iU  freedom, 
unrestrained  by  the  ])resence  of  foreign  troops.  Thifs  mat- 
ters continued  for  some  years,  until  some  vigour  was  infused 
into  the  operations  of  the  Achcean  League  (which  had  main- 
tained its  existence  throughout  all  the  efforts  of  Antigonus  to 
stamp  it  out  at  first,  and  then  grown  and  thriven  as  soon  its 
he  began  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and  contempt}  by 
Aiatus,  who  after  taking  possession  of  his  native  city^  Sictod, 
and  uniting  it  to  the  Le^ue  in  251  ao.,  had  been  eleetea  its 
itnUegus,  or  commander-m-chief  and  pmideiit,  in  245  B«a 

noQ    By  the  time  that  Antigonus  Gonatas,  weai&ed  bj 
the  wm  and  vicissitades  that  bad  maAsd  bis  Hfe^ 
had  paned  to  his  lest,  Aiatiis  bad  saoceeded  in 
bringing  Coxin&L  and  Megara,  idtibt  other  states  of  fbe  Felo- 
ponnesnsy  -within  the  circle  of  the  Achaean  Leagae. 

Tbe  state  of  Greece — and  in  speaking  now  of  Greece 
liaoedonia  must  be  included  as  wm  as  Epinu^  which  had 
long  ezeicised  considerable  inflnence  on  Greek  affiurs — was, 
at  we  death  of  Antigonnfl^  much  as  follows Tbe  power  of 
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Epirus  was  as  nothing ;  Macedon,  as  before,  was,  by  rca.son 
of  the  age  and  listlessness  of  her  king,  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  the  course  things  might  be  taking  ;  the  ^tolian  League 
had  absorbed  Baotia,  and  most  of  the  suites  of  Northern 
Greece,  with  Elis  and  a  part  of  Arcadia  ;  while  the  Achaean 
League  comprised  JSicyun,  Corinth,  Acliaia,  and  Megara,  with 
many  cities  of  Arcadia  and  Ai"gos.  Athens  remained  under 
the  power  of  Macedonia,  and  Sparta  and  Acamania  remained 
vnietteied  and  unpledged  to  any  particular  eonne  of  action 
by  giving  their  adbeeioii  to  eftber  of  the  eziBting  confedei»- 
eiee.  *  Meaaene  also  held  aloof  from  the  Acheaa  League,  and 
did  not  j(»n  it  until  after  Athena  and  Snaita  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  nmka  of  the  citiee  of  vhicn  it  was  composed. 

Fnor  to  thia  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Sparta  to  xeatore 
the  sunplidty  which  had  previotiBly  madrad  the  manneia  and 
customs  of  its  Dorian  population,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
mpidly-increasing  fondness  for  wealth  and  ease  which  had 
long  been  eating  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  the  state. 

The  Froclid  king^  Eudamidas  IL,  was  succeeded  by  hia 
aoui  Agis  lY.,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  who  had  for  hia 
colleague  the  Eurysthenid  king,  Leonidas  XL,  the  ^aa 
son  of  Cleonymus,  the  man  who  had  called  on 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Peloponnosns.    Leonidas  having  passed  several  years  at  the 
brilliant  and  vohijjtuuus  court  of  Seleucus,  had  brought  with 
him  to  Sparta  a  taste  for  luxury,  which  had  been  imbibed  by 
all  who,  like  him,  had  gathered  wealth  by  taking  service 
under  the  kings  of  the  Eiist.    On  the  other  hand,  Agis,  at 
the  ago  of  twenty,  renounced  pleasure,  lived  like  an  old 
Spartan,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  re-establiahment  of 
the  ancient  discipline. 

Opytadcus,  one  of  the  Ephors,  thought  that,  under  such  a 
king  as  Leonidas,  an  opportunity  offered  of  repealing  the  law 
of  Lycurgu^,  ^vhich  deprived  the  citizens  of  the  liberty  of  dis- 
posing of  their  lands  by  gift,  sale,  or  testament  Though  the 
in&action  of  this  law  had  not  been  sathorised«  it  had  been 
continually  Tiolated,  and  the  lands  were  in  the  posaesaion  of 
abont  a  hundred  ftmilies.  However,  when  Opytacboabioi]^ 
toward  Mb  motion  in  &vour  of  the  rich,  Lysander,  another 
Ephor,  who  in  thia  matter  acted  according  to  the  design  of 
Agis,  proposed  that  aU  debtors  should  be  dischai^ged  by  an 
act  of  iiwdTency,  that  there  should  be  a  new  distribution  of 
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the  kiidi^  and  thaft^  as  the  number  of  anoiaiit  fiuiiliM  liid 
deeieaaedy  the  TKancy  should  be  anpplifid  by  a  kind  of 
adoption  of  the  youth  of  the  adjacent  countries,  who  should 
be  Buljected  to  the  eieHaaea^  diet^  and  dtBoipliae  of  hf" 

Curgus. 

This  ms  followed  by  a  pioeecution  ^inst  Leonidas  for 
having  married  a  foreign  woman^  and  that  king  aomc^  aft 

asylum  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  upon  which  hie  son-in-law; 
Cleombiotus,  demanded  and  obtaine<l  tlie  crown.    Agis  and 
Clcombrotus  immediately  a<:(reed  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
of  debts  and  the  division  of  lands;  but,  on  the  suggestions  of 
Agesilaus,  the  uncle  of  Agis,  whose  estate  was  burdened  with 
debt,  they  resolved  to  attempt  only  one  operation  at  a  time, 
and  to  bum  the  obligations  lirst.    The  artful  Agesilaus,  who 
now  possessed  his  large  and  valuable  estate  iiniucumljcred 
with  debts,  found  means  to  defer  the  division  of  the  lamU  ; 
and  a  war  taking  place  between  the  yEtolian  and  Ac})a\m 
Leagues,  Agis  was  obliged  to  leave  Lacedn-mon,  in  order  to 
give  active  support  to  the  latter,  with  which  he  had  entered 
into  alliance.    During  his  absence,  Agesdaus  had  secured  his 
04.1     appointment  as  one  of  the  Ephors,  and  was  guilty 
of  so  many  acts  of  violence  and  iigustice,  and 
notably  that  of  defiarnng  the  divisioii  oi  the  land^ 
that  the  people  expelled  him,  and  lecalled  Leonidaa.  Whea 
Aga  xetumed,  and  found  that  all  was  going  against  him,  and 
eontniy  to  his  plans,  he  took  lefugo  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva^  but  being  bebayed  by  some  of  his  friend^  he  waa 
2Af%    thrown  into  prison,  condemned  and  put  to  death, 
together  with  his  mother,  Agesisfcnta^  and  his 
grandmother,  Archidamia.    Cleombiotiis  was  saved 
by  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  Chelonis,  who  WaS  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leonidas,  and  the  widow  of  Agis  was  married  against 
•  her  will  to  Clcomenes,  the  son  of  Leonidas.    It  was  very 
shortly  after  these  events  that  Antigonna  Gonataa  died 
(239  B.a). 
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2.  QUABBIUI  OF  THE  GREER  LE  iOUK. — PHILIP  Y.  OF  MAOI 
— ^BOMAM  INTIBraBBErOB  III  ffilEBOI. 

Bomebios  IL  sncoeeded  his  &ilMr,  Antigonos  QonataB,  on 
the  thione  of  Maoftdanfii.     He  imitated  the  mild  Tiitaet 


xetiber  than  the  militanr  talents  of  the  laet  king,  aoq 
Bis  xeign  was  tianqai^  except  aa  &r  as  ngaida  ^ 
some  conflicts  with  the  Etolian  League ;  ml  he 
died,  aitei  having  occupied  the  throne  about  ten  yean^ 

deserredlj  regretted  bjr  his  subjects.  During  his  leign 
Megalopolis,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Arcadian  oitieB,  had 
entered  the  Achaean  League,  and  at  its  close  Aratus  persuaded 
his  soooessor,  Antigonus  Doeon,  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  that  had  been  so  loi^  maintained  on  the  Pinions, 
and  Munychia  and  Athena  immediately  after  joined  the 
league.  The  close  of  his  reign  was,  therefore,  marked  by 
another  step  towards  the  independenro  :\nd  unity  of  Greece, 
which,  however,  as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  was  taken  in 
vain.  Antigonus  Doson  Wiis  the  brother  of  Anti-  gj^tk 
genus  Gonatas,  and  assumed  the  government  at  the  ~t 
death  of  Demetrius  II.,  because  Philip,  the  son  of 
that  monarch,  was  too  young  to  reign.  He  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  an  able  politician,  and  under  his  government  Mace- 
donia prospered.  He  made  no  atttrinpt  to  re-assert  Mace- 
donian supremacy  in  Greece,  but  wa.s  a  sti'dliist  friend  and 
su}3porter  of  the  Achaean  League  and  Aratus  throughout  his 
reign. 

On  tlio  death  of  Leonidas  IL,  in  236  B.O.,  his  son  Cleomenes 
ascended  the  Spartan  throne.  He  possessed  an  ardent  paanon 
for  glory,  xmiteil  with  great  temperance  andsimnUcityof  man- 
]iei8i  ISieearly  part  of  hia  reign  waa  distingnuiied  by  seTsml 
YictoiieB  over  the  Achnan  L^gue,  for  nnlike  Agis,  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  Aratua  aa  a  ri7al»  and  the  leagoe  as  antag- 
dustie  to  Sparta,  and  likely  to  deprive  her  of  power  in  tn» 
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Pelopoiiii68il0.  Hk  successes  caused  him  to  be  feared  by  the 
EphoiB,  who  were  apprehensiye  that  the  qfdendour  of  his  vic- 
tories would  give  him  too  much  inflaenoe  with  the  people. 
That  they  had  reason  to  fear  him  the  malt  proved,  for  haviog 
signalised  himself  by  achievements  worthy  of  a  LacedjemoTiian, 
prince,  he  returned  towards  Sparta,  and  sent  before  him  a 
body  of  troops  to  rid  him  of  the  Ephoia,  four  of  whom  weie 
killed,  and  the  fifth  made  his  escape. 

On  the  morrow,  Cleomenes  entt^red  the  forum,  and  ordered 
9911  cliairs  of  the  Ephors  to  be  removed,  except 

T*v  one,  which  he  reserved  for  himsel£  He  then 
apologised  to  the  people  for  what  he  had  done, 
showed  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  institutions  of  Lycnrgus, 
and  declared  that  he  would  allow  himself  only  one  violent 
measure  more,  which  was  the  banishment  of  eighty  citi/.ens, 
whoso  names  he  caused  to  be  fixed  up.  He  was  the  first  to 
deliver  up  his  whole  property  to  the  public  stock,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  his  &ther-indaw  and  other  friends.  In 
dividing  the  lands,  he  assigned  shares  te  all  whom  ke  liad 
banished,  promising  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  was  eonsiBtont 
with  the jnihlic  safety.  To  show  his  dislike  to  ^fiamiy,  he 
associated  with  him  Ms  brother  Eadidas  in  the  kSngdooL 
He  restored  the  ancient  Spartan  eostom  (Xf  edoeating  youth, 
of  eatinginpQb]ie»andof  perfionni]^  their  exercises  togeikar. 
With  respect  to  Inxnrr,  he  gave  the  example  wbieh  M  pre- 
scribed. He  possessed  neither  rich  habits  nor  costly  fiunllure^ 
but  in  everything  he  preserved  the  ancient  austerity. 

Unhappily  Cleomenes  abandoned  the  career  of  lelhrin 
be  had  thus  initiated  at  home  to  renew  tiie 
war  against  the  Achaean  Leagne,  and  after  experi- 
encing some  severe  defeats  from  the  Spartans^  AmteOB 
summoned  Antigonns  Doson  to  his  aid.   A  Macedonian  army 
thereupon  entered  Greece,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
and  abilities  of  their  king,  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  enfeebled  by 
former  wai-s,  were  defeated  by  the  allies.    Cleomenes  had  re- 
AA«     course  to  Ptolemy  111.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  assi.«»tcd 
him  on  his  sending  his  mother  and  childn»n  as  host- 
ages.   He  was,  however,  completely  defeated  by 
Antigonus  and  Amtns  in  the  battle  of  SeUasia,  and  obliged  to 
fly  from  Sparta  and  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  he 
_  ^     and  his  foIlDwers  were  imprisoned  by  Ptolemy  TV., 
who  had  ju6t  a^ceuded  the  throne.    As  they  de- 
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mbed  ol^mpnig^  ihey  killed  each  oU^ 

ue  amther  of  Cleomenes  and  the  remainder  of  his  &aaij  to 

he  put  to  dealh  aoon  after.  By  this  disaster  the  power  of 
fipMta  in  Greece  was  almost  extinguished.  Antigonus  Doson 
letumed  to  Macedonia  to  repel  the  lUjfiiaiii^  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  the  country.  He  was  suc- 
cesafdl,  hut  died  in  the  following  year.  After  the  fatal  battle 
with  Antigonus,  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, who  suffered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  elect  Agesipolis, 
the  grandson  of  Cleombrotus,  and  Lycurgus,  for  their  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  his  ward,  the  son  of  hia 
nephew  Demetrius  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia  as  Philip  V.    At  this  time  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  he  made  up  for  any  de- 
ficiency on  the  score  of  his  youth  by  his  intelligence,  afli^- 
bility,  munificence,  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  when  another  "  Social 
War"  broke  out  in  Greece.    This  contest  histed  three  years, 
and  was  provoked  by  an  attack  of  the  ^tolian  League  upon 
Measenia*   Aiatua  and  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  Leagae 
hafff^i^  to  ita  aagjataiioe,  hot  wava  completely  daifeated,  and 
Aertaafiniiiadiately  ccmduded  an  allianae  with  Philip  Y.,  by 
whani  the  .^itolianH  waia  driven  haek. 

It  waa  at  this  junctaie  that  the  Bomaoa  h^gaa  to  exeniao 
aa aotive  iateitoeikoe  in  the  affittia of  Gzaeca.  Aaftrhaekaa 
^29  M,,  thaj  had  been  compelled  to  take  atepa  to  xepnaa 
pincy  on  the  Slyziaa  eoaat»  to  the  piotection  of  their  com- 
merce^  and  by  the  connivance  of  Demetrius  of  Phaioa,  an 
island  on  tho  aeaboard  of  Illyii%  they  had  oocnpied  Corcjnra, 
with  EpidanmuB  and  other  Con^ian  colonica  on  the  mainland 
of  EpiiUB.  An  independent  government,  under  Boman  pio» 
taotiioiiy  was  established  in  Corcyra,  and  Demetrius  of  Phaioa 
waa  iBwarded  for  his  treachery  by  some  of  the  Blyrian  texii- 
tory  which  had  been  taken  from  Teuta,  the  reigning  queen. 
Soon  after  this  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Greece,  who 
were  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

The  kings  of  Macedonia,  especially  Antigonus  Gonatas,  liad 
given  considerable  encouragement  to  the  Illyrians  to  proscrnto 
their  piratical  attacks  on  Konian  vessels,  and  this  had  caused 
an  ill  feeling  towards  Mact'donia  on  the  part  of 
Borne.  Depending  on  his  alliance  with  Macedonia,  • 
and  thinking  that  the  Eomans^  who  were  then  en- 
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gm^td  in  a  life-aad-destli-straggle  with  Carthage^  wonld  1iay» 
no  time  to  attend  to  his  delinquencies,  Demetrius  again  began 
to  attack  the  Eoman  traders,  on  which  the  senate  sent  a  fleet 
to  Dlyria  and  drove  him  out  of  his  dominions.  lie  took  re- 
fuge with  Philip  v.,  and  by  liis  representations  induced  that 
i^^H    monarch  to  make  peace  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  to 

enter  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal  and  the  Car- 
*  thaginians.  The  Carthaginian  general,  however, 
derived  little  assistance  from  Philip,  for  fearing  to  send  a  fleet 
across  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  make  a  descent  on  Italy,  and  thus 
create  a  diversion  in  Ilaiinibars  favour,  he  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  lloman  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus. 

The  news  of  the  Ml  of  Oricum  soon  brought  a 

fioman  fleel  to  the  aaastaaoe  of  tlio  lliTeatened 

dtitt.  Oiioiim  ms  i^'taken,  and  Plufip  mm 
fMlkd  to  mm  the  si^ge  of  ApdUmia  and  xetin  to  Ids  own 
dominions.  The  ceasation  of  hostOities  with  iBtolia  had 
hnmght  about  a  misondentanding  between  Philip  and  the 
states  of  the  Aohftsn  League^  and  when  Aiatua  lemonatiated 
o  him  for  his  sabeeqnent  eondnet  to  these  states 

~f     whom  he  aflfooted  to  regard  as  tribataries  rather  than 

as  aJIieSy  Philip  caused  him  to  be  pat  out  of  the  way 
by  poison.  The  year  after  (212  b.c.)  Tarentnm  was  taken 
by  Hannibal,  and  the  Komans  fearing  that  this  snecess  might 
tempt  Philip  to  send  troops  to  Italy,  determined  to  assist  the 
.^EtoliaTiB  rather  than  the  Achseans — for  both  had  applied  to 
them  for  assistance  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  de- 
sign of  rendering  himself  paramount  m  Greece  was  only  too 
evident — and  a  combination  was  formed  against  Philip  by 
Home,  iEtolia,  Athens,  Sparta,  iSIosscne,  Klis,  and  all  the 
states  that  were  not  at  the  time  strictly  within  the  Achaean 
League,  which  was  aftersvanls  joined  by  Attains,  king  of  Per- 

gamus.    The  war  was  commenced  shortly  al  ter,  and 
~*    the  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  laid  waste 

from  time  to  time  for  several  years,  the  towns  on 
the  seaboard  taken  and  burnt^  and  the  iniiabitonts  sold  into 
slavery. 

Meanwhile  the  Achaean  League  had  not  relinquished  its 
attacks  on  ^Etolia.  Philopoemen,  a  native  of  Megalopolis, 
who  was  bom  in  252  B.C.,  and  had  fought  at  SeUasia,  was 
appcnntad  oommander  of  the  AohsBan  cavaby  in  SIO  ba,  and 
two  ywttilitsriUatagui  of  tha  League,  mirftfdisspacl^ 
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pntved  IdHMlf  to  be  m  iroiaij  and  elBdeiit  snceeaaor  of 

Ajatu9.  Sparta  had  at  this  tune  £illeii  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  demt  Machanidas,  who  had  expeOed 

Xycurgus  from  tiie  city  after  he  himself  had  com- 
peiied  his  colleogae^  Ageaipolis,  to  fly,  and  takon  the  govern- 
ment  into  his  own  hands.  Machanidas  had  abolished  tha 
office  of  £4)hor,  and  lendeied  himself  absolute,  and,  as  it  has 
been  shown,  had  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  iEtolia  and 
Itome  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  power  as  stratcgus,  Pliilopaemen,  who  had  been  indus- 
triously organising  the  troops  of  the  league,  met  Machanidas 
and  his  allies  at  Mantiuea,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  and 
^toliaus,  with  heavy  loss,  cutting  down  Macha- 
nidas with  his  own  hand.  Afler  this  victory  he 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  JEtolians  with  unro- 
mitting  energy,  and,  the  year  after,  the  ^tolians,  wearied 
with  their  losses,  and  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
£oman  alliance  would  bring  no  ultimate  good  to 
Greece,  made  peace  with  Philip  and  the  Komans, 
who  were  about  to  carry  the  war  with  Carthage  into  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  also  conelnded  a  treaty  with  him,  on  the  un- 
dentaoding  that  he  waa  to  abstain  ficom  interference  with 
ihur  alliM^  and  to  give  no  aanetanee  to  Carthage. 
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3.  RENEWAL  OP  WAR  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  MACEDONIA.  PRO- 
TECTORATE OF  QfiBBK  STATES  ASSUMSD  fiT  BOMS. — DBATB 
•    or  PHILIP  V. 

Aaakm  to  effiaefc  the  witMiawal  of  the  Sornans  ham  the 
coast  on  aoj  tenni^  Philip  Y*  had  consented  to  a  tnaty,  the 
tenns  of  which  he  had  no  intention  of  keei^qg.  He  enteied 
into  alliance  with  Antbohns  the  Gxeat^  who  was  at  thai  time 
contemplating  an  attack  on  'Egypt,  which  had  been  placed 
under  me  protection  of  Eome ;  he  sent  a  body  of  tioope  to 
Carthage ;  he  attacked  Attalus  of  Peigamus  and  the  Bho> 
dians,  who  were  allies  of  Borne,  and  he  commenoed  freek  in- 
.tDgoes  to  render  himself  sapreme  in  GfescSy  and  sought  the 
assassination  of  Philopoemen  when  he  exposed  his  plins  to 
the  Greeks.  Philopoemen,  however,  escaped  his  yengeanoe^ 
and  the  attempt  on  his  life  only  served  to  give  him  greater 
iiifluence  throughout  Greece.  At  this  time  Sparta  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Nabis,  one  of  the  most  ruthless  tyrants  ever 
known,  who  had  seized  the  government  on  the  death  of  I^Ia- 
chanidas.  This  man  endeavoured  to  re-assert  the  ascendancy 
of  Sparta  over  Messene,  but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Philopoemen,  who,  finding  that  there  was  no  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  his  services  at  home,  and  being  relieved  of  his 
post  as  strategus  of  the  Achaian  League,  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Gortynians  in  Crete,  and  fought  on  their  bclitdC  in 
the  war  then  raging  in  that  island. 

Justly  annoyed  at  Philip's  duplicity,  the  KomanSy  after 
perauading  the  Greeks  to  make  common  cause  against  him 
with  Attalus  and  the  Bhodians,  if  he  persisted  in  his  aggree- 
sIto  acfeBy  sent  envoys  to  him  when  be  was  bosilj 

^  engaged  in  subjugating  Thrace,  to  insist  on  hm 
abanaonment  of  all  nttenor  measuies  sgainst  the 
*Qieek  sUtea^  and  that  the  Boman  senate  should  a^indicate 
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in  tho  dispute  "between  liirn  on  the  one  side,  and  Attains  and 
the  Romans  on  the  other.  Philip  received  the  ambassadors 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  returned  an  evasive  an- 
swer to  their  demands,  but  one  that  would  scarcely  warrant  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Komans.  Philip,  how- 
0ver,  immediately  after  the  departuze  of  tbe  envoySy  attacked 
AtiMDS  Oil  aome  trilling  pietazt^  and  the  Bomni  senate 
iraaptly  took  oeeairiaD  of  tins  orevt  aot  of  boetility  against 
Bonia  to  dedaie  im  agaiiist  lorn. 

Aesndingly,  ia  Hio  ftlknring  year,  a  powoiftil  flest  and 
my  wm  sent  to  ocwnmwnce  opemtioDSOii  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  Maeedonia.  AthenSy  aaa 
sliU  be^sed  by  Philip,  was  lelieved,  and  Chalds 
cniied  liy  assanlt.  This  was  Mowed  by  a  descent 
on  Attica  by  the  Maeedoniaosy  who  earned  five  and  swoid 
i^hottt  the  whole  state^  altiunigli  tfaej  could  not  take 


Hie  following  year  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  botii 
dfitsiy  mancBuvxes.  19b  decisive  blow  was  strack 
by  ettlier  pntft  bat  the  BomanSy  by  good  diplontsey^  pro- 
TOkted  Anttoehns  the  Gzeat  of  Syria  fam  lending  any  assist- 
smoe  to  The  year  after  Philip  advanced 

into  IByria»  Uld  took  np  a  position  near  tho  Bo- 
nsns,  who  were  covering  Apollonia.  The  Koman 
oonsul,  Titos  Qmnetius  Flaminin%  after  lefiising  Philip's 
OWtmes  for  peace,  attacked  kiin,  and  after  some  hard  fight- 
ing, compelled  him  to  Ml  back  and  enter  Macedonia,  or  rather 
make  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his  southern  fiontioTy 
which  Ix^bdered  on  Thessaly.  All  the  states  of  Greece,  ex- 
ospi  thttt  of  Acamania,  now  hastened  to  the  support  of  the 
Bomans,  and  even  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  League  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  was  held  by  the  Macedonians. 
Finding  that  all  his  power  in  Greece  was  virtually  lost,  Philip 
ngrin  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  Homans,  but  his  overtures 
Wtn  lefosed  on  his  declining  to  give  up  Corinth  and  Chalcis, 
which  he  had  re-occupied,  and  to  confine  liiraself  for  the  future 
to  Macedonia,  iJoth  sides  now  miserly  prepared  for  the  con- 
tlict,  and  the  Romans,  pressing  northwards,  encoun- 
tered PhUip,  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  at  Cyuoco- 
phal/i»,  near  Scotussa.  An  obstinate  battle  ensued, 
in  whif'h  Philip  wa.s  completely  be  it  on.  He  was  compelled 
then  to  give  np  all  claims  on  Gxeece,  in  which  the  supremacy 
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of  MiMwdoiiiiH  whieE  had  oidined  sinoe  UietMMe^  CHuh 
xonea  in  338  &o.,  mm  finally  brought  to  an  end,  and  to  kaap 
within  the  Hmita  of  Mb  own  teadtoiiea.  The  gpniaona  in 
Corinth,  and  Chaleia  weze  wi&dxawn,  and  the  towna  aunn* 
dcned.  Pfailqi'a  ann^  and  fleafc  won  xedi|oad  f  to)  the  hnraat 
amoonty  flaffinieht  to  the  dafenoe  of  hia  tenitaEiea  a^ainab 
his  neighboma ;  and  he  was  forced  to  agree  not  to  aake  wac 
without  the  permission  of  Bome,  and  to  pay  a  thonaand 
1M    ^^^^  expenses  of  the  war.    The  peace  waa 

^  followed  by  the  fonnal  proclamation  of  the  fieadom 
of  the  Graak  eitieB  at  the  lathmian  gamea ;  and 
onoe  more  Greece  waa  apparently  free  and  unfettered,  and  at 
liberty  to  take  her  own  course  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  Macedonia,  or  any  forei^Ti  power.  Flaminius,  who 
had  brought  tlie  war  with  Pliilip  to  so  p:lorious  a  termination, 
remained  in  Greece  two  years  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  efFectmg 
the  internal  oigai^sation  of  the  country^  and  then  returned  to 
Bome. 

While  the  war  in  Greece  had  been  going  on,  Antiochus  the 
Great  had  recommenced  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  -^gean  Sea.  He  had  even  en- 
tered Thrace,  to  which  he  laid  claim  by  reason  of  its  conquest 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus  in  281  b.o.,  and  wliich  Philip  V.  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  by  tlie  Romans.  Flaminius  had 
contented  himself  with  representing  that  continuance  in  the 
eoniae  he  had  adopted  night  involve  him  in  war  with  Bome; 
hat  iknlioohn%  finding  that  woidawece  not  IbUowedl^  deader 
want  afeaadily  on  with  the  wodc  that  he  haA  taken  in  hand, 
and,  heaidea  aeekii^  the  aeppott  of  the  atafeea  of  Aaia  Mmor 
hy  iineata  or  hdhea^  xeoemd  Wamilhal  at  hia'  ooori^  and 
planned  with  hun  a  aeheme  far  fabm  opeKatkma  ageinat 
Some. 

^  Ab  aoon  aa  noidniaa  turned  his  back  on  Greece,  the  .^Bto> 
Hans,  because  they  had  fought  on  the  winning  side  at  CyncK 
caphalaa,  at  once  assumed  the  lead  in  the  atlairs  of  Qraaeev 
and  invited  Philq^  V.  to  place  himaaifat  the  head  of  a  general 
193    nsing  against  the  Koman  alliance  in  oonoert  with 
t}]y    Antiochufl.    The  first  demonstration  in  fevour  of 
Antiochus  was  made  by  Nabis  at  Sparta,  but  it  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Aclirean  League  under 
Philopa^men,  who  had  returned  from  CrtHo.  and  assumed  liis 
old  pgaition  aa  ite  atiategua.   In  the  ioiiowisg  year  the  ^iJksy 
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fiauB  altered  Sparta  and  seized  the  tity,  after  putting  Nabis 
to  derthj  ftv  liii  nilntiiiriini  to  PliilopaBBMny  it  mnit  ^ 
he  pNtam»if  and  Mb  heKtatian  to  cany  out  the 
poltey  wfaiflli  iiad  been  praeribed  for  lum  by  hie 
alties.  l%e  /ftiMm,  bowew,  iraie  toon  dzirea  out  by 
PUkpcBmeiiy  wbo  bad  macolied  to  the  aariBtaace  of  tke  eiti* 
aena,  and  Spaita,  to  avoid  lepriaala  from  Bodib  fa  tl»  anppoct 
aba  bad  given  the  .AtoUanSy  immediately  gave  in  her  adbeaiana 
to  the  Adwan  League^  and  Gythium,  l^s,  and  all  her  ae** 
ports  wore  immediately  occupied  by  the  fedend  ttoops.  The 
ifitoUaoBy  foiled  in  their  attack  on  Sparta»  managed  to  seiae 
the  TheasaUan  fortress  Demetriaa,  and  they  iranld  have  taken 
Chalcis,  too,  had  not  Flaminiin  provioouy  anived  before  it 
with  the  Koman  fleet. 

Tlio  situation  in  Givece  at  this  moment  was  as  follows  : — 
The  ^tolians,  with  the  people  of  Bonotia,  Elis,  and  Messene, 
were  in  arms  to  support  Antiochus,  who  had  landofl  in  Thes- 
saly  with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  10,000  infantry  and 
500  cavalry,  and  established  himself  at  Dcmetrias.  The 
AchaK\n.>^,  with  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  as  well  as  the 
Thessalians,  were  earnest  supporters  of  the  Romans,  of  whom 
about  40,000,  undor  the  consul  ^lanius  Acilius  Olabrio, 
had  landed  in  Epirus,  and  Pliilip,  who  ^atly  disliked  An- 
tiochus for  his  occupation  of  Thrace,  and  for  assuming  the 
part  of  arbiter  of  the  de^stinies  of  Greece,  wliich  ho  conceived 
belonged  to  him  by  right,  also  supported  the  Bomans,  and 
enl  tnojpB  to  tfae  ailM  finoee,  whkh  weie  gathenng  for  the 
wu.   HoetiKtiea  weie  eonunenoed  aa  eocm  aa  the 
BoimuiB  had  ecm^eted  their  prepaiatioii8»  and  An-  ^v* 
tkwhiie  ^vaa  totally  ddhsted  near  Thecmopyla?,  and 
fair  of  the  afln  nnder  hia  command  lived  to  Tetom  to  Ait% 
tte  king  himadf  eaeaping  irith  difficulty.  Gieeoe^ 
or  TaUier  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  compnaed 
in  the  .£tolian  League,  anbmitted  to  the  Bomana 
after  a  proiiaeled  resistance  to  the  imperious  dictatea  of  the 
Boman  aenKta,  which  waa  protonged  in  vain  lor  eovocal 
moBtha. 

It  voffbit  have  been  supposed  that  the  Greeks  were  ao 
weary  of  war  that  they  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Romans,  and  carefully  obsorve  them 
for  a  few  years  at  lea^t.  It  was  not  so,  however,  for  the 
d^Stoliftna  immediately  broke  the  texma  of  the  truce  that  they 
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liad  aoeepted  but  a  few  short  montkB  before,  and  the 
BomauB  iraie  obliged  to  send  an  expeditioii  BgaimA 
^  them  imderMaicua  FidviiisKoIri^^  Thkieaiilted 
in  the  oompiete  diaoomfitiiie  of  the  ^Miaaa,  who 
were  compelled  to  malLe  a  most  hnmiliafcing  peace  with  Borne, 
pay  the  expensee  of  the  hrief  war,  and  surrender  Cephalonia 
and  other  poeBessions.  The  Komans  also  took  possession  of 
Zacynthns  and  other  Greek  islands  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Achseans,  to  whom  the  island  belonged,  and  who  had  steadily 
aapported  Some  in  the  ivar,  and  to  Philip,  who  writhed  at 
seeing  the  Bomans,  who  now  held  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  to 
nse  their  modem  general  name,  and  thereby  were  in  a  position 
to  control  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Greece  just  as  tliey  pleased 
— the  position  which  he  coveted  for  himself,  and  which  he 
bad  been  labouring  to  attain  for  years. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Spartans,  who  had  lost  their  seaports, 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Las,  one  of  their  old  harbours, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  Acha;an  troops,  who  ordered  them 
to  deliver  up  the  instigators  of  the  attempt.  They  refused, 
and  Philopcemen  entered  Lacediemonia  with  an  army,  while 
the  Spartans  appealed  to  Fulvius.  The  consul  advised  both 
parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  senate,  which  was 
done,  and  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  Fhilopoemen,  imagin- 
ing that  the  reply  conveyed  a  decision  in  fitvour  of  the 
league,  led  his  troopeto  Sputa,  and  having  occupied  it,  pulled 
^  QQ   down  the  walia,  and  aboUahed  the  Jim  of  Lyemw 
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gu&  This  drew  on  the  Achaan  League  the  lepio^ 
of  the  semte,  who  thoQ^t  that  the  Spartana  bed 
been  tnated  wiih  nndue  aevetity.  It  waa  oomidQied  beal^ 
however,  that  Sparta  should  continue  in  the  League,  but  that 
an  anmesty  should  be  declared,  and  all  politieei  eodlee  per- 
mitted to  letmn.   The  fate  of  Philoposmen  was  a  sad  one. 

Five  years  after  the  reduction  of  Sparta  Mewine 
^  threw  off  its  alliance  with  the  Achsean  leagm^  and 
the  old  strategus,  who  liad  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  prepared  to  bring  it  back  by  force  of  arms.  He  was 
nnfortunately  taken  prisoner,  having  fallen  from  his  horse  in 
a  cavalrj^  skirmish,  and  carried  to  Messene,  where  he  was 
forced  to  drink  poison.  His  death  was  promptly  avenged  by 
the  Achaans-,  who  marched  at  once  in  force  on  Messene,  and 
compelled  the  JSlessenians,  who  opened  their  gates  at  their 
approach,  to  give  up  those  who  suggested  and  earned  out  the 
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crime.  The  oorpee  of  Philopoemen  was  burnt,  and  liis  aahfiB 
ettiM  to  Megalopolis,  and  mm  buried. 

Dnriiig  thiB  time  Philip  Y.,  annoyed  with  the  Bomaos  fin 
giving  Ihnoe  to  the  kingof  Ftegannis  after  the  oonehudon  of 
the  WBt  withr  Antioehni^  xemained  in  MMsedonia  in  a  state  of 
mDcy  fieentment,  hiding  his  time  to  oommenoe  a  new  was 
against  theBomans.  The  senate  had  awaided  him  Demetriai^ 
and  other  pssts  of  Theasaly  which  had  been  seized  by  Antio- 
shna^  hut  he  was  not  contented  with  this,  and  the  Thessalians^ 
who  cordially  hated  him,  were  Qonstantly  making  complaints 
Sgainst  him  at  Home.  This  was  also  done  by  the  various 
parties  in  the  Greek  states,  to  whom  Phil^  was  eqnally  ob- 
noxioas,  and  as  the  decisions  of  the  senate  were  almost  inva- 
riably given  a^inst  him,  his  resentment  against  the  Komans 
was  coutiniially  increasing,  and  he  began  to  make  secret  pre- 
parations for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Ho  had  been  obliged, 
after  his  defeat  at  Cynocephala?,  to  send  his  younger  son, 
Demetrius,  to  Rome  as  a  lioKtai,'*^  ;  but  finding  tliat  Phihp 
kept  faith  with  them,  the  lionians,  who  h:id  treated  Deme- 
trius with  the  utmost  kindness,  sent  him  back,  tilled  with 
esteem  and  aiiection  for  them,  and  a  zeabus  supporter  of  their 
policy  with  reganl  to  Greece. 

Perseus,  the  elder  son  of  Philip,  was  illegitimate,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  ho  hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
Demetrius  endeavoured  to  soften  the  resentment  of  his  iiather 
against  the  Romans ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  believe  that 
liis  son  was  more  attached  to  these  repnWiwms  than  to  him. 
Bsiseiis,  who  was  gloomy,  artftd,  and  malicious,  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  these  suspicions  against  Demetrius,  who  wss  of 
a  cheerful,  bland,  insinuating  disposition,  and  adorned  with 
every  -virtue,  niilip  haTing  plundered  the  dty  of  Msxonea, 
In  Tlnace,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Bomans,  was 
siumiMnifld  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate.  He, 
therefore,  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  apologise  to  the  liomans ; 
but  when  the  young  prince  heard  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment read  against  Philip,  he  was  so  affected,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  in  the  defence  of  his  fiather.  The 
senators  encouraged  him  to  read  the  notes,  which  he  had 
bronght  for  the  justification  of  the  king,  whose  excuses  wnre 
accepted  ;  and  Demetrius  returned  with  a  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  which  contained  this  express  clause,  that  Philip  owed 
it  entirely  to  their  regard  for  his  son. 
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Tbis  oiieiuiiatance  was  by  no  means  agieeaUe  to  llie  IdoflL 
who  feaved  that  the  BanumB  weie  tndeayoonng  to  atlaw 
DematDDi  mm  to  their  own  interest  than  to  that  of  Maee- 
donia.  This  suspicion  was  by  the  insiniiatione  and 

daric  aztifiees  of  Peneos,  who  fnged  ktten,  which  he  cansed 
to  be  sent  to  Kama,  and  in  which  the  pretended  phma  of 
Demetrins  were  nnfolded  with  ao  mach  simi^iGitj^ 
that  the  king  was  deceived,  and  ordered  his  son  to 
be  arrested,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Philip, 
howeTer,  in  a  little  time,  stbs  apprised  of  tlie  injustice  of  thjs 
proceeding,  and  that  tlie  Icttem  had  been  foiged  to 


answer  the  purposes  of  Peraena.    After  receiving 
this  information,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  which 
differed  little  from  madneee,  and  which  in  a  ahozt  time  put 
an  end  to  his  existence. 
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B01IAN& 

NotwithBtanding  the  advice  of  riiilip  to  the  Macedonians, 
to  place  on  the  throne  AntigQuus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  Per* 
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seu8  assumed  the  reins  of  government  on  the  death  of  hia 
father.    The  tirst  measures  of  his  administration 
weie  remarkably  mild.    He  affected  a  strict  regard  zf^ 
to  jnatice ;  assumed  an  air  of  benignity  and  gentle- 
nesB^  and  eal  daily  to  hear  oansus,  on  wbieh  lie  generally  de- 
eldfid  with  pradenoe  and  diaoemmenL   He  also  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Bomaiis^  snitimting  fham  to  senew  the  tr^y 
made  with  his  fitthery  and  to  acknowledge  bim  Idog  of 
MMedon ;  in  xetom  to  which  he  pcQHused  that  he  wonldact 
as  their  MthM  ally,  and  nndeaetake  no  war  without  theiz 
pennission.   Upon  wfaidh,  the  senate  acknowledged  his  title 
to  the  throne,  aoid  pionoimoed  hua  the  fidend  of  the  JBontan 
people. 

Hia  conduct  was  so  gradoos^  and  his  insinuations  and  in- 
trigues with  his  neighbours  so  effeotoaly  that  most  of  the 
Greek  states  inclined  to  Perseus,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
patron  of  Grecian  liberty  against  the  pride  and  domination  of 
£ome.  In  his  own  kingdom  he  amassed  great  sums  of 
money,  provided  stores  of  provisions  and  arms  for  a  numerous 
army,  and  kept  up  a  military  establishment  of  30,000  ioot^ 
and  5000  horse.  The  Romans  being  informed  of 
these  proceed  in^/p,  sent  ambassadors  to  question 
Perseus  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  reports.  The 
king,  however,  answering  only  with  pride  and  insolence,  war 
was  formally  rUx-lared  against  him.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  Komans  sent  envoys  among  the  Greek  states  to 
seek  their  co-opemtion  against  Perseus.  The  Achieaiis,  Tlica- 
salians,  ^Etoliaus,  and  part  of  tlie  Bccotians,  gave  them  their 
eupport,  but  the  BcBotian  cities,  Coronea  and  Haliartus,  took 
part  with  Perseus.  These  citiea  were,  however,  unable  to 
defend  themselyee,  and  were  anbaeqnenfly  taken  by  the  "Bo 
mans,  and  their  inJiabitante  sold  at  skvaa.  The  Qxeek  citiea 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  whose  support  Pteaana  had  Mkoii6d» 
xuiged  tiiemaelyea  on  tiie  aide  of  Bome^  and  the  Odsygii,  e 
tribe  of  Thraoe,  were  the  only  aHiaa  that  aflbcded  him  pon- 
tive  assistanee. 

The  Eomaus  sent  an  army  into  Spima  nnderthe  «'*»n*"tFf^ 
of  Publiue  lieimns  Crassns,  and  a  fleet  into  the 
.^Igean  Sea,  under  Cains  Lucretius.    The  former  z;^ 
waadefioated  by  Perseus,  near  Larissa,  in  Thessaly, 
iHtti  great  slaughter,  but  when  the  Macedonian  king  pro- 
poeed  to  tnat  ibr  paace^  Craaraa  xefiiaed  to  liaton  to  him. 
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TUiless  he  was  dispoted  to  sabmit  entiiely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Bomaii  people.    After  the  war  had  continued  ihiee 

4  years,  the  Eomans  became  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
^    duct  of  their  general,  and  invested  the  consul 

^*^*  Lucius  Paulus  ^milius  with  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Macedonia.  Tliis  commander  attacked  Perseus,  and 
drove  him  from  his  entrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Enipeus,  whence  he  retired  precipitately  to  Pydna,  Here 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the 
Macedonians  were  broken  and  routed  with  a  great  slaughter. 
Perseus  fled,  with  his  treasurer,  to  Pella,  the  chief  and 
strongest  city  of  Macedon,  and  thence  to  tlio  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  where  he  nought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

Abandoned  now  by  all  the  woild,  without  forces,  without 
fidends,  and  without  hope,  Peiseus  surrendered  himseK  and 
Mb  ddesl  mm,  Philip,  into  the  hands  of  llie  Brnnmm.  He 
appioaehed  the  consul  witk  the  most  abject  servility,  bowing 
ms  ftoe  to  the  earth,  and  endettvoitnng  with  his  suppliant 
aims  to  grasp  his  knees,  ^miliua^  however,  would  not 
sttffin  him  to  kneel,  and  encouraged  hbn  with  an  assnmnoeof 
Ba£sty  from  the  Roman  people.  Perseus  was  afterwards  led 
in  triumph  through  the  stnietB  of  Kome,  and  then  permitted 
to  retire  to  Alba,  where  he  starved  himself  to  deailh.  Philip 
died  before  his  father ;  but  Perseus  left  a  son  named  Alex- 
ander, who  was  put  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  and  a£berwaids 
became  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  senate. 

Though  Paulus  iSmilius  declared  Macedonia  free,  he 
divided  the  kingdom  into  four  governments,  called  Am- 
phipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia,  from  their  cliief 
towns,  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  one  province  to  have  the 
least  political  intercourse  with  those  of  another,  enacted  new 
laws,  took  away  the  most  valuable  property,  obhged  all  the 
nobility  above  the  age  of  lilteen  to  leave  the  country,  and 
prohibited  the  working  of  the  richest  mines.  Whilst  the 
nation  possessed  the  shadow  of  hberty,  it  was  in  reality  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Mace- 
m    donians  rejoiced  to  see  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
"7?    who  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus  and  a 
woman  of  Macedonia,  named  Cyrthesa.    This  pre- 
tsndsd  pciaoe  wis  callsd  Andnseus  ;  but  when  he  sppeeced. 
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asstmied  the  appellation  of  Philip.    He  fint  ntixed  to 

Demetrius  Soter,  in  Syria,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 

PeneuAy  but  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  Komans  to  avoid 

incurring  their  resentment.    The  pretender,  however,  escaped 

to  Thrace,  and  having  collected  some  troops,  entered 

Macedonia,  which  In-  soon  subdued.    H<*  wu>  itrave 

and  intrepid,  but,  like  Perseus,  cruel,  avaricious, 

proud  in  prosperity,  and  me<an  in  adversity.    He  imprudently 

exposed  his  crown  to  the  haziird  of  a  general  battle,  - 

and,  being  defeated,  was  taken  prisoner,  ami  served 

to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Quintus  Ciecilius  Metellus, 

his  conqueror.    Such  was  the  end  of  tliis  war,  wliich  aflbrdcd 

what  had  long  been  desired,  an  o[)portuuily  of  reducing 

Macedonia  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  which  was 

hnally  carried  out  alter  the  conquest  of  Greece,  two  years 

kten. 

B  is  JMoeasaiy  now  to  tom  oaee  mm  to  Qfeeee  and  lelalo 
tbo  ftfvr  evvnts  that  iBuniediately  pxeoeded  lier  subjugatiom  by 
the  Ifawn,  and  oonaeqiMni  eiiaaaie  fiom  the  list  cHf  nationa 
wbioh  iPHO  tiian  in  qariatenfla.  In  eveiy  atate  and  eveiy  dty 
of-QiMaa  at  the  tuna  of  the  laat  war  between  Borne  and  Map 
e«<kwria>  weie  twopaitiea^  one  of  whkh  denied  national  inde- 
pendence, while  the  other  not  only  adTOoated  non-resistance 
to  Borne,  but  even  wished  to  see  Roman  supreniaoy  firmly 
estabUsbed  in  Greece. ,  Arrests  of  those  who  were  known  to 
be,  Old  even  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  Rome,  were  freely 
mada^  and,  while  some  were  put  to  death,  others  were  sent 
across  the  Adriatif  in  chains.  CaUicrates,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Roman  party  in  the  Achaean  states,  and  had  ^  m9 
been  elected  strategus  more  than  once  through  the 
influence  of  the  senate,  handed  over  1000  men  from 
different  cities  of  the  league  to  the  Romans,  who  sent  them  to 
Rome  for  trial,  simply  because  they  were  patriotic  enough  to 
desire  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  there  they  were 
kept  in  durance  neiirly  seventeen  years,  not  being  [jennitted 
to  return  to  their  native  land  until  151  b.c.  Another  act  of 
Roman  vengeance  was  perpetrated  on  the  Epirots  by  /Emilius, 
who  invaded  their  country,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  sold 
almost  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  men  as  slaves,  lie  also 
ordered  the  dkk/jluLion  of  the  iEtolian  League. 

It  was  just  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  that  an  attack  of 
the  Athenians  on  Oropus,  in  Eobcea^  ceiiaed  tiie  men  of  that 
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dAj  to  appeal  to  tlio  Achaean  League  for  ndiesB,  accompany- 
isg  their  petition  by  a  bribe  to  the  stiatoguB  at  that  time,  by 
nanio  Menalcidas.  This  man,  who  vras  a  Spartan,  offered 
half  to  Callicrates  to  advocate  the  canse  of  the  people  of 
Aropos,  but  when  CaUicratcs  found  that  the  money  was  with- 
held, he  accused  Menalcidas  of  having  boon  in  conununication 
witli  Rome  to  obtiin  the  severance  of  Sparta  from  the  league, 
and  an  attack  on  Sparta  was  commenced  on  the  excuse  that 
the  Spartans  had  broken  the  rule  which  pro\ided  that  all 
disputes  among  tlie  members  of  tlic  b\'igue  should  ho  settled 
by  their  representatives  in  the  gem  ral  cuuncil.  The  8j»artaDS 
1A7  app^sd  to  Kome,  who  ordered  the  Achieans 
to  give  up  Spartii  and  Corinth.  The  leaders  of  the 
league  refused  and  prepared  for  war,  which  was 
gladly  and  jiromptly  declared  by  Rome,  and  Metellup,  who 
had  just  defeated  Audiiscus  in  Macedonia,  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  Teloponnesus.  His  progress  southward  was  checked 
by  Diseus,  the  strategus  ci  the  AduBan  League,  but  Diasos 
•was  oompeOed  to  xeliaoe  Mi  stops  and  hastoa  to  tlie  lelief  of 
CkninUiy  on  hearing  that  it  was  invested  by  another  Btaian 
annyi  iddeh  had  hmded  at  ito  northern  pcHrt,  nnder  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  consul  Lacins  Mmnmias.  .  On  anhnng  belbie 
the  doomed  dty,  the  troops  of  Diseiis  wm  out  to  pieces,  ad 
the  gaxriscm  and  inhabitants  having  -witnessed  tho  llite  of 
those  on  whom  alone  they  depended  for  saeoonr,  immediately 
took  to  flight*  Corinth  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  all  the 
'Valuable  art  treasnies  that  had  been  gathered  within  its  walls 
sent  to  Rome.  The  subjugation  of  the  lest  of  Greece 
an  easy  tadc  to  Motellus  and  Mnnimius,  and  in  the  £ol- 
146  lowing  year  Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus 
Were  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
while  Thespaly  and  Epini3  were  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia,  whidi  was  constituted  at  the  same  time. 
From  this  jx  rind  the  History  of  Greeoe  becomes  meiged  in 
the  History  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  6BSSK  COLONIES  OF  ASIA  MINOR  AND  THE  FEINCIPAI 
ISLANDS  OiF  XH£  JiAXAM  SBA  AMD  SASXBU  ifgpiT^- 


1.  lONU,  JBOLU,  AND  DOBIB. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  sketch  of  tliu  colonies  which 
were  established  by  the  (ireeks  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  aud  in  the  principal  islands  of  the  A^^^n  Sea,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1.  Ionia. — When  the  lonians  wer(3  (hiven  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  tlioy  sought  refuge  in 
Attica,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  and  the  sur- 
plus population  there  found  their  way  eastward  ^(^aa 
across  the  ii£gean  Sea,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus  as  T^*^ 
leaden^  and  ^l«r  kmxig  smaU  bodies  of  the  aelden 
on  most  of  the  islands  oompnsed  in  the  group  oslled  the 
C^dadsi^  they  estaUished  themselTSS  in  the  oential  piui  of 
this  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  nyars  Hermns  and 
Mnander*  To  this  district  they  gave  the  name  of  Lniia.  It 
was  bounded  by  .^k>Iia  on  the  ncnrlh,  Caria  on  the  south,  and 
Lydia  on  the  east  The  colonists  established  twelve  cities  in 
this  ootmtry  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Chios  and 
8amo%  whidi  were  united  in  a  federal  league  fi>x  nmtual  de- 
teoe  and  assiatance,  calJed  the  Ionian  confederacy.  Xho 
place  of  meeting  for  the  representatives  of  the  cities  who  as- 
sembled yearly  to  deliberate  on  the  common  affairs  of  the 
league,  was  the  temple  of  Neptune^  on  Mount  Mycale^  which 
was  also  called  the  Panionium. 
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The  principal  cities  of  Ionia  were  those  of  Priene,  Ifiletn^ 
Colophon,  Claaomense,  Ephesos,  Lcbedos,  Teoi^  PhocMy 
£iytiuc83|  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Chios  and  Samoa 
These  were  the  twelve  cities  incliuled  in  the  confedeney,  the 
laws  of  which  are  not  known,  but  which  united  them  agsmst 
a  common  danger  from  any  foreign  power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  Ionia  was  Phocce,  now 
called  Foggia,  wliich  is  situated  on  the  seashore,  at  a  small 
distance  from  Smyrna.  The  inhabitants  were  expert  mariners, 
and  the  first  Greeks  wlio  imdortook  long  voyagea,  which  they 
perlbnncd  in  galleys  imi>elled  by  lifty  oars. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  (Jreat,  when  their  city  was  he- 
sieged  by  the  Persians,  part  of  them  sailed  away 

ZJZ     ^vestwaril  with  their  wive^s,  children,  and  all  the 
wealth  and  goods  that  they  could  earry  with  them 
to  Corsica,  where  they  took  refuge  and  luunded  Aleria. 

Ann    ^U^^^  made  their  way  to  Massilia,  now  Marseilles, 
which  was  estahlished  by  a  band  of  adTentoiere 
from  Fhocea,  about  fifty  years  previously,  and  whidi 
xemained  a  fiee  city  untQ  49  ko,,  when  it  was  taken  1^  the 
Bomans  under  Julius  OsBsar. 

Heiodotns  says  that  it  was  founded  by  the  iEoHins,  fiom 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  lonians  about  688  B.a   It  was 
taken  and  lased  to  the  ground  by  the  Lydians  about  626 
and  remained  in  a  misexahle  condition  for  about  300  years. 

Smyrna  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Ionian  peninsula 
and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  the  LsvaBk 
It  distinguished  itself  by  its  attachment  to  the  Bomans  even 
in  the  time  of  their  distoees,  and  espeoiaUy  during  the  greatest 
success  of  the  Carthaginians. 

ClazomensB  anciently  stood  on  the  mainland,  and  was 
fortified  by  the  Tonians  to  oppose  the  proL,'r»'ss  of  the  Persian 
arms.  But  the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  atlcr  the  «iet'eat 
of  Croesus,  and  the  surrender  of  Sardis,  that  they  ^^^thd^ow 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  built  a  city  »>!  i\m 
same  name,  which  ^Ucxander  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
causeway  two  hundred  and  fifty  i>aces  in  length.  The  Ro- 
mans declared  the  inhabitants  a  free  people  ;  and  Augustus 
embellished  this  city  vnth  many  stately  buildings. 

At  Erythne,  a  Sybil  gave  her  oracles.  Teos  was  the  native 
city  of  Anacreon.  At  Lebedus,  games  were  annually  per* 
fonued  in  honour  of  Bacchus.    Colophon  was  the  birih-plaoe 
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of  Ukandflrf  and  eveaa^  as  it  pratended,  of  Homer;  and 
Piiene,  that  of  Bias. 

I^eaua,  whioh  in  129  B.a  was  made  the  oapital  of  the 
Boman  piovinoe  of  Aaia  limot,  was  an  old  Carian  dty, 
which  was  bamt  by  the  Amasons  in  1141  B.a,  and  snhs^ 
qnently  rebuilt  by  Androclus,  a  son  of  CodmSf  1043  B.a 
It  -was  taken  by  Croesus,  kiiig  of  Lydia,  in  559  &a  The 
chief  ornament  of  Ephesas  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana,  commenced  at  the  common  chaxge  of  all  the  Asiatic 
states,  in  552  jkO.,  and  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  This  great  edifice  was  situated  at  the  fbot  of  a 
mountain,  and  tlio  head  of  a  marsh,  that  it  might  be  less 
subject  to  earthquakes.  In  its  structure,  whole  quarries  were 
exhausted ;  and  it  was  two  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  as  Pliny 
says,  four  hundred  years  in  buildiug.  To  secure  the  founda- 
tion of  the  conduits,  or  sewers,  which  were  to  bear  a  building 
of  such  a  prodigious  weight,  Pliny  says  they  laid  beds  of 
charcoal  well  rammed,  and  ujK)n  them  others  of  wool.  This 
temple  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
two  liundred  in  breadth,  and  was  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  marble  pillars,  seventy  feet  high.  The 
great  Diana  of  the  Ephcsians  was  a  small  statue  of  ebony, 
which  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  believed  to  be 
sent  down  from  heaven  by  Japiter.  This  temple  was  burned 
by  one  Hflmtiatas,  that  his  name  might  desoend  to  posterity ; 
and,  therefcne,  the  Ephesians  passed  a  deciee^  finbidding  any 
peoon  to  mention  him.  It  was  destroyed  in  866  b.c.,  on  thie 
vesy  same  day  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  boom.  In  the 
MIthfidatie  war^  the  I^hesians  deolaied  against  the  Bomani^ 
and  murdered  all  of  that  nation  whom  they  fooad  in  the 
city.  Sulla  punished  this  crime  only  by  a  fine. 

The  city  of  Miletus  possessed  a  temple  of  ApoUo  and  an 
oracle.  In  it  was  bom  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
and  the  first  who  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  son.  Miletus 
successfully  raaintainoil,  with  its  own  foroefl^  a  war  against 
Sadyattes  and  Alyatt(^s,  kings  of  Lydia,  from  623  to  612  B.O. 
For  revolting  against  the  Persians,  in  500  B.O.,  the  city  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  laid  in  ashes,  in  494,  B.C.,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  Ampe,  a  city  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  :  this  event  hai>- 
peued  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  ^lileyians  re- 
turned txom  their  captivity,  and  rebuilt  their  city,  but  could 
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never  restore  it  to  its  former  state  of  wealth  and  splendour. 
They  were  Ireijucntly  subjected  by  t^Tauls.  Alexander  took 
the  city  by  assault  in  334  B.C.,  but  restored  their  liberty  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Bomans  granted  them  great  privi- 
leges. 

2.  jEolia. — ^Tlils  countr>%  which  derived  its  name  from  tho 
iEolians,  was  settled  by  a  mixod  body  of  Ach^eans  and 
Ba'otians,  who  were  of  iEolian  extraction,  about  1101-  n.c. 
It  at  lirst  included  the  island  of  I.finno.s,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tho  Troad,  and  extended  soutliwaid^  as  fir  as  tho 
Hermus  ;  but  subsequently  tho  Truad  w.us  included  in  Mysia. 
The  .^Eolians  founded  twelve  cities  in  Lesbos  and  the  main- 
land, of  which  Lesbos  and  Cymes  were  the  -most  famous. 
Afterwards  Smyrna  was  taken  by  the  lonians,  and  the  num- 
ber of  iEolian  cities  was  thus  redaoed  to  eleven.  The  in- 
habitants of  Pitane,  one  of  fheie  oitiiOB^  made  bdcka,  which 
mmld  swim  in  water  like  wood 

3»  Airii,— Tlie  district  00  caUed  mduded  tbat  laigo  pio- 
aumtaiy  «f  Qm^  whieh  juts  mto  the  sea  ofiposite  to  the 
iaiaiid  of-  Teios,  the  islaods  of  Bhodes  and  Cos,  and  the 
cities  of  HalicaniassQs  and  Cnidns.  It  was  aetUed  \fj 
JkakmB  fnm  the  Peloponnesus,  soon  after  the  letmn  of  the 
Bwraclldw^  alxmt  1100  n.a  Thb  principal  city  waa  Halicar- 
nassufl^  fmaoB  ioat  the  mansoleiun  or  tomb^  which  was  boili 
by  queen  ATtwniaia,  in  honour  of  her  husband  Manwolns,  and 
wliich  waa  so  magnificent  a  8trootaxe»  that  the  ancienta  oca- 
ddeied  it  as  one  of  the  wondem  of  the  wodd.  Thia  waa  the 
birth-plaoe  of  the  two  celebrated  histoiiansy  Herodotna  and 
Dionysinsb  and  cf  the  poets  Heraclitus  Callimadhnai» 
CniduB  traa  ftmous  for  the  Yenus  of  Praxitelea 

Tho  most  important  part  cf  the  liistory  of  I<»ss^  Ai'Ali^^ 
and  Poris^  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  long  ware  be- 
tween Greece  and  Persia,  which  have  already  been  narraML 
'  The  idigion  of  the  people  waa  the  same  witli  that  of  Greece. 
Eram  a  monarchicad,  they  passed  to  a  republican  fonn  of 
government  From  being  fanm  and  hardy,  tiiey  became 
voluptuous,  effeminate^  and  snperstitions.  They  were  fizst 
subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  wereeabject  to  Croesus,  kintg  of 
that  countrj^  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
under  Cyrus,  557  d.c.  "VVhon  Persia  was  contemplating  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  in  500  b.c.,  tho  people  of  these  countries 
levoitody  and  rejoined  the  Greeks ;  but  their  it^Hajp^i^aii^^ 
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was  not  fully  established  nntil  the  defeat  of  the  Penians  in 

the  hattlos  of  the  Eurymedou,  466  B.C.,  and  the  lonians  be- 
came subject  to  Persia  again  at  tho  jK'ace  of  Antalcirlas,  in 
387  ac.  Tho  Eoraans  subjcftoil  them  with  the  other  (jreeks 
(133  B.C.).  The  lonians  afterwards  massacred  the  Komans, 
and  were  punished  by  8ulla,  who  exacted  such  heavy  tines 
and  taxes  as  reckicod  them  to  bpt^gary  ;  and  they  never  i©- 
gaiued  their  former  state  of  wealth  and  splendour. 

2.  THB  PBINOIPAL  ISLANDS  OP  THE  iEOBAN  SBA. 

Atthmic^  iooie  of  the  principal  uknds  of  the  .^Jgeaa  Sea 
have  been  mentiaiied  in  connection  with  Iciiiia»  JEoVib,  amd 
DocIb^  thete  aie  a  few— namely,  Bhodee^  8unae^  Chio^ 
lisebos,  and  Lenmoa,  which  demand  aq»zate  notice. 

1.  I{hodes.^Tbaa  iahmd  denred  ita  name  from  tiie*  Gfcek 
wend  rhodan,  a  rose,  and  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
opposite  to  the  southern  peninsula  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is 
di^t&nt  hat  a  £bw  miles.  It  anciently  produced,  in  gieal 
aibandaDce,  all  sorts  of  delioioaa  teits,  and  wines  of  so  ex* 
qoisite  a  taste,  that  they  were  used  by  the  Eomans  chiefly  in 
their  sacrifices.  The  city  of  Rhodas  had  a  commodious  hai^ 
boor,  defended  by  rocks  which  were  tifty  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  which  served  as  a  base  to  the  famous  Colossus. 
This  Colossus  was  a  .statue  of  copper,  erected  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  or  the  sun,  tho  tutelary  deity  of  tho  island,  and  was 
one  hundred  and  live  feet  in  height,  so  tluit  ships,  iu  entering 
the  liarbour,  sailed  between  it.s  li'gs.  Cliait3s,  of  Lindos,  who 
made  it,  was  employed  ten  years  (290 — 280  b.c.)  in  com- 
pleting the  work.  After  it  had  stood  alwut  sixty  years 
(222  B.C.),  it  was  thrown  down  l)y  an  earthquake,  ttno 
and  lay  eight  hundred  and  niuety-ioiu-  years  in  the 
place  where  it  liad  iailen.  Moawyah,  the  fifth 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiadesy  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  handled  camels 
with  the  fii^meuti;  ao  lhat  the  weight  of  ihe*CdIo88iii^ 
eatimating  at  the  nie  whioh  each  camel  oould  cany,  moat 
have  amounted  to  720,000  pounds. 

The  TOiodlana  applied  themaelvee  veiy  eady  to  trade  and 
nmgation,  and  heeame  ao  akilled  in  maritime  affidis,  lhat 
te  many  ages  they  were  aoveraigns  of  the  sea.  Their  Isws^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bhodian  Laws,  became  the  code 
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by  wUcli  all  contiovezBies  lespectiug  maritime  affiuxB  wesa 

decided. 

The  government  of  Rhodes  was  originally  monarchical, 
and  it  is  said  that  several  kings  reigned  m  tliis  island  before 
the  Trojan  war.  To  royalty  succeeded  the  republican  form 
of  government,  afbei  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Dorians. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  was  built  abont  408  B.O.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iskind  sided  with  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431  b.c),  but  in  the  following 
year  transferred  their  support  to  Sparta.  In  396  b.c.,  when 
Comm  Tiaited  the  idimd  with  an  Ailiemaii  tat^  they 
changed  aides  once  more,  and  a  demociaey  waa  cataldiiAiea, 
which  gave  way  six  yeazs  later  to  a  renewal  of  the  oUguMBtl 
ibnn  of  governmenti  under  the  protection  of  Sparta. 

Having  been  aabdoed  by  the  king  of  Otam,  the  Rhodius 
atenged  themaelves  on  his  widow,  Artemiaiay  and  ismged  her 
IdngdonL  Arfawnwa^  leanuDg  that  they  meant  to  attuftlr 
Halicaxnaaaiiay  esdioited  the  inhabitants  to  post  themaehw  on 
the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  appeared,  to  expross  by 
acclamations  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  that  they  wished  to 
surrender.  The  Bhodians,  not  suspecting  any  treacheiy,  left 
their  fleet  unguaided|  and  entered  the  ci^.  In  the  mmu^ 
time  Artemisia  came  with  her  gallies,  and  seizing  the  enemy's 
fleeti  without  resistance,  set  sail  for  Rhodes.  The  inhabi- 
tants,  seeing  their  own  ve.ssels  approach,  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  laun  l,  entertained  no  doubt  that 
Halicarnassus  was  taken,  and  admitted  into  their 
port  the  Carians,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Artemisia  punished  with  death,  at  Halicarnassus,  the  stupid 
confidence  of  those  who  had  sufifered  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

Rhodes  afterwards  regained  its  freedom  by  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  but  was  subdued  by  Alexander  the  (Jreat  in 
333  B.C.  At  liis  death  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  driven 
out,  and  the  iudepend-  nee  of  the  city  again  proclaimed. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  regard  to  ancient 
Bhodes,  is  the  siege  it  sustained  against  Banetrtna,  the  aon 

of  Antigonus.  Many  encouiagaments,  botii  of  in- 
L\     terest  and  glory,  inspired  all  oideiB  in  the  city  with 

the  most  invincible  ardour.  Tha  rich  de&ayed  the 
expenses  of  the  siege,  and  supplied  the  artifioen  and 
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witli  timber  ibr  the  meehinee,  and  wiUi  meftals  proper 
br  makiiig  anna.  Hie  Bhodiana  oppoaed  to  Demetiiiia  no 
less  skill  and  indoatiry  tlian  he  himself  posseaaed.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  this  prince  thought  himself  happy  in  finding 
a  pietence  for  raising  the  aiege  without  dishonour.  He  made 
a  pieaent  of  hia  machines  to  the  Rhodians,  who  aold  them, 
and  with  the  money  that  they  obtained  for  them  puichaaed 
the  copper  emjdoyed  in  forming  the  Colossus. 

The  Khodians  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  KomanF^,  to 
whom  they  rendered  eminent  services  in  several  naval  battles, 
but  who  did  not  reward  them  equal  to  their  expectations. 
They,  therefore,  showed  an  attachment  to  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  with  whom  the  liomans  were  at  war.    This  con- 
duct excited  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  senate,  ^fto 
and  many  of  the  members  wen3  of  opinion  that  war 
ought  to  be  declared  against  the  Rhodians.  How- 
ever, through  the  interference  of  Cato,  the  senate  only 
required  that  those  who  had  shown  themselves  par-  ^ 
tisans  of  Perseus  might  be  banished.    This  being 
done,  the  Rhodians  were  declared  allies  of  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans  aasembled  in  Rhodes,  when  expelled  from 
Aaia  by  Mithxidatcs,  king  of  Pontoa.   Thia  prince,  gg 
therefore,  laid  siege  to  it,  but  met  with  an  obatinate 
reaiatiince  ftom  the  inhalntanta,  aa  weU  aa  the 
lefufflia.    The  Bhodiana  took  part  with  Pompey  in  his 
str^gle  with  Cmt,  in  00  aa,  and,  aiOer  Cmafa  death,  aap- 
potled  the  lepobliMn  party.   They  were  oonaeqnently  auD- 
dned  by  Oebman,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  that  thej  . 
had  ao  long  enjoyed,  in  42  b.c.    In  616  A.D.  the  island  was 
ooeapied  by  Chosroea  IL,  king  of  Penia»  and  in  651  A.D.  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

2.  iS)am0f;---This  island  is  situated  between  the  mainland  of 
Ana  Minor  and  the  ialand  of  Icaria,  and  is  about  ninety  miles 
in  circumference.  Near  Samos,  the  capital,  stood  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island,  an 
aqueduct  Avhich  crossed  a  mountain,  and  conveyed  water  to 
the  city  ;  and  a  mole  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ieet  in 
height,  which  extended  two  furlongs  into  the  sea. 

The  island  of  vSamos  was  first  peopletl  by  Carians,  and  after- 
wards by  Ionian  omignmts,  as  it  has  been  said.  Samos,  the 
metropolis,  held  a  considerable  rank  among  the  twelve  cities 
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of  the  loniaii  confederacy.  The  fotm  of  govenmient  im  at 
fiist  monarchical,  afterwards  republican,  under  a  democracy, 
and  then  oligarchical.  The  nobles,  who  were  denominated 
geomoriy  deprived  the  people  of  tlicir  lands,  wliich  they  divided 
among  themselves.  Afterwards  the  qeomori  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  democracy  was  re-establLshed,  by  nine  generals^ 
whom  the  nobles  had  a})i)ointed  to  command  the  troops. 

Tliis  form  of  government  gave  place  to  tyranny, 
wliicli  wiiK  established  by  one  Syloson.  The  people, 
however,  resumed  their  authority,  but  were  again 
obliged  to  suljiuit  to  Polycrates,  the  famous  t^Tant  of  Samos, 
who  encouraged  at  his  court  the  poet  Anacreon.  The  Sa- 
mians  had  been  celebrated  for  their  commeioe  since  776  B.C., 
but,  under  Folyciates,  their  navy  assumed  prominence  aa  the 
most  poweiM  in  Qseek  waien. 

Polyciatea  was  ancceeded  in  lus  tyranny  by  Moan^lni^  his 
aeoietazy  and  miniater,  who  waa  expelled  hj  SyloaQn,  the 
hioiher  of  Folycratea.  Yaaoiia  aoeoaaBoia  held  the  xeua  of 
^▼enunent>  under  the  protection  of  the  Peiaian^  ok 
m  alliance  with  the  Atheniaoa  or  LacedsemonianB.  The 
Samians  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mycale^  in  whidb 
the  Gxeaka  defeated  the  Persians  in  470  b.c.   The  anbao 
qnent  connection  of  Samos  with  the  Delian  eonfedigacy, 
and  the  "  Samian  War,"  which  followed  its  secession  from  the 
league  in  440  B.a»  haa  been  alieady  mentioned,   for  a  long 
..on   time  Samos  miained  without  a  navy,  and  the 
de^jcnerato  stat<>  into  which  it  fell  was  rendered 
stdl  worse  undt  r  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  Syria, 
and  Pergamus.    On  tlie  death  of  Attalus  III.,  the  lafit  lui)g 
of  Pergamus,  the  Samians  became  subject  to  Home. 

3.  Chios. — This  island,  which  is  now  calleil  Cliio,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  n^me  from  the  Givek  diion^  snow, 
because  sno^v  often  fell  there.  Its  attachment  with  Samos  to 
the  Ionic  confederacy  has  been  mentiom  d.  It  was  invaded 
by  the  Persians  and  alinuDt  reduced  to  ruin  in  493  B.c.  It 
joined  the  Delian  confederacy,  but  revolted  from  Athen^^  in 
412  B.C.,  when  the  Athenians  attacked  the  island  and  tho 
Chions  were  defeated.  Chios  was  finally  delivered  from  liio 
yoke  of  Athens  by  a  second  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  357 
B.a  The  ishmd  was  occupied  by  Philip  V .  ofMaeedianin  201 
a.a  After  the  aubjugation  of  Greece,  the  people  of  Chio^ 
who  had  alwaya  dhown  a  friendly  ^poaitkm  towaida  tlie 
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Homans,  remained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  tlieir 
liberties  and  privileges. 

4.  Luboa. — This  island  was  first  peopled  by  tbe  PelasgL 
Hacar,  or  Macaieus,  tbe  son  of  Cnasius,  and  grandioii  of 
Argos,  led  a  colony  thither  from  tiie  Peloponnesoa  at  an  early 
period.  He  irae  sueceeded  by  hia  aon-in-law  and  anccessor, 
liBsbopy  ham  whom  tbe  island  took  its  name.  It  was 
snbseqaently  oceopied  by  the  ^lians,  aa  it  baa  bean  said. 
It  joined  the  revolt  of  Qiios  against  the  Atbemans,  and 
covered  its  liberty  abont  the  same  time.  It  was  incorporated 
inth  the  Koman  piOTiuco  of  Asia  about  48  B.a  Arion,  Tri- 
pander,  Sappho,  and  Alco-usy  fionooe  for  nmaio  and  lyrie 
poetiy,  were  natives  of  Lesbos. 

5.  Lemnos, — ^This  large  island,  whidi  lies  midway  between 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula  and  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont, 
wn<?  ppopled  by  Thracians.  The  story  goos  that  these  were 
murdered  to  a  man  by  their  wives,  wlio  afterwards  contracted 
a  temporary  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  who  sailed  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Their  descendants  were  t  xpellcd  by 
Pelasgian  Greeks  about  1100  b.c.  It  was  con(iuered  by  the 
Persians  in  505  b.c,  from  whom  it  was  taken  and  annexed  to 
Athens  by  Miltiades  in  489  b.c.  It  was  occupied  by  tho 
Macedonian.^  for  a  short  time,  but,  with  this  exception,  it  re- 
mained a  dependency  of  Athens  until  the  linai  subjugation  of 
Greece. 

6.  The  Cyclades. — The  islands  called  the  Cyclades  were  so 
denominated  from  a  Greek  word  kuklos,  which  signifies  a 
ciide^  beeanae  tbey  were  arranged  aomewbat  in  that  fonn 
around  Ddoe,  tbe  island  of  Apollo.  Tbe  name  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  tfaoae  which  lay  thus  abont  Ddos,  but  idti- 
mately  included  tbe  whole  group  of  ialanda  eastmod  of  the 
Peloponnesna^  as  &r  as  tbe  channel  which  aeparatea  them 
£com  the  Spoiades.  The  chief  of  them  are  OeoBf  Androe, 
l^axoe,  Paros,  Melos,  Seriphosy  Gyaras,  Tenos,  etc.  They 
were  colonised  by  loniana  after  the  death  of  Codroa  of 
Athens. 

7.  The  Spmide^. — The  islands  called  the  Spoxadea  obtained 
their  appellation  from  their  scattered  form,  the  name  being 

derived  from  a  Greek  word,  sporadiatSf  separate  or  scattered. 
They  lie  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  part  of 
the  c^lobe.  they  belonj^^.  The  relation  of  most  o£  them  to 
Ionia  and  Doris  has  been  alxeady  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XTV. 

XHS  eJUCEK  COLOKIES  IN  SICILY,  AKD  THE  WSBXERV  MSDS> 

TBBKAIilSAN  BBABftABP 

1.  GBBBK  COLONUATIOir  VX  IBB  WKI. 

To  follow  out  all  the  ramifications  of  Greek  colonization  oir 
the  seaboard  of  countries  westward  of  Greece,  would  be 
tedious,  and  perhaps  useless.  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  principal  colonies  tliat  were  established  on  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  moro 
detailed  account  of  Sicily,  which  formed  the  principal  field 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  the  enterprise  of  emigiauts,  chiefly 
Dorian,  from  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  Greek  colonies  in  Soathem  Italy,  to  whieb 
the  nameB  of  Hesperia  and  Magna  Gnecia  irm  ^rvk  hf  ^a 
Greeks,  were  CiinuBy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Kaples, 
founded,  it  is  said,  aboat  1050  B.C.,  by  emigrants  ficom  Cyme, 
in  iffitdia,  and  ChskiB,  in  Enboaa,  Parthenope,  now  Naples 
founded  hy  emigiants  from  Cnnin^  and  caUed  NeapoU^  or 
the  ^  Kew  Cttyi"  1^  Augustas ;  Sybaris,  founded  hy  Achiean 
ee^en  about  720  B.a ;  Cioton,  dso  founded  by  AehnanSy 
about  ten  years  later ;  Posidonia,  now  called  P.Tstum,  a 
daughter  colony  of  Sybaris ;  Elea,  founded  by  the  Phocttana 
of  Corsica,  whom  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Aleria ;  Khegium,  now  Keggio,  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Chalcis,  about  720  ac. ;  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
built  by  emigrants  from  Western  Locris  about  GS3  B.C.,  for 
whom  Zalcucus  compiled  a  written  code  of  laws  as  soon  as 
the  colony  was  in  a  sufficiently  settled  state  to  admit  of 
attention  to  internal  organisation  and  special  legislation  ;  and 
Tarentum,  founded  by  Spartans  about  708  b.c.,  whose  code 
of  laws  was  compiled  by  Arcliytas,  about  400  b.c.  The 
separate  history  of  these  culouies  would  occupy  many  pages. 
Tarentum  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  History 
of  Kome,  and  has  already  been  uamed  in  the  account  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Epinis.  All  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  ultimately  fell  under  the  power  of  the  liomans,  but 
some  of  them  were  captured  and  annexed  by  others  preyiously 
to  this»  and  notably  Sybaris,  which  was  conquered  and 
destioyed  by  the  people  of  Croton  about  910  B.a 
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The  principal  Greek  colonies  in  Sioily  were  Gela^  founded 

l)y  Dorians  from  Khodes  and  Crete,  about  690  B.C.,  and  ita 
daughter  colony  Agrigentmiiy  boilt  about  582  B,a  ;  Zanole, 
founded  about  600  B.C.,  whose  name  was  subsequently 

•ehanged  to  Messena,  by  fugitives  from  Messenia,  and  which 
was  an  ofishoot  of  Naxos,  founded  by  emigrants  from  Chalcis 
and  Megara  in  735  b.c.  ;  Catana  and  Leontina,  early  oflf- 
shoots  of  Xaxos,  founded  about  730  b.c.  ;  and  "Ntoji^ra,  near 
Mount  Hybla,  founded  by  colonists  from  ^logara  about 
728  B.C.  In  addition  to  these  were  Selinus,  a  colony  of  the 
Sicilian  !Megara,  established  030  B.C.,  and  Himera,  an  ofif- 
ahoot  of  Zancle,  established  G-ib  b.c.  Syracuse  was  founded 
by  a  party  of  Corinthians,  under  Arcliias,  who  settled  in 
Sicily  in  734  b.c,  and  ultimately  became  the  leading  city  in 
the  i?laud.  Pauonuus,  now  Palenno,  was  founded  by  the 
1  iiceuicians  at  a  very  early  date,  and  Egesta  and  Kryx  owe 
theii  origin  to  the  Tyrrhenians. 

2*  nOILT.'x-BTBAOUBK.— OSLO  AMD  H18  8UO0B88OB8. 

The  great  and  froitfol  island  of  Sicil j  was  anckntly  known 
hy  the  names  of  Sicania»  SieQia,  and  Trinaeiia,  from  ita 
triangular  Ibim.  It  is  situated  between  Italy  and  Africa^  aft 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  fonner.  The  whole  dicimi- 
£arence  is  about  six  hundred  miles. 

In  the  Tuscan,  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  near  Sicily,  lie  the 
.^olian  and  Vulcanian  Lsles,  in  which  Vulcan  is  fabled  to 
Iiave  had  his  iongBB,  and  ^olus  to  have  confined  the  winds 
subject  to  his  command  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
whistling  of  the  "svinds  through  the  caverns  of  the  isles,  and 
their  volcanic  fires,  excited  the  idea  of  forges  and  tempe*)ts. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Liestrigones  who 
were  giants,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
Cyclopes,  who  were  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  being  destroyed, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Sicani,  who  migrated  from  tlie  banks 
of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain,  and  called  the  country  Sicania. 
The  number  of  the  inliabiUiuts  was  augmented  by  some 
Trojans  ;  and  the  Siculi,  or  ^iciUans,  went  to  this  island  as 
exiles  from  Ausonia,  or  de^serters  from  Liguria.  Sicily  was 
also  peopled  by  Greeks  from  Chalcis,  Achaia,  Doris,  and 
from  Crete,  Ixhodes,  and  other  islands ;  and  by  some  colonies 
&om  Italy,  as  it  has  been  already  shown. 

At  length  Syxacose  nsoiped  the  chief  power  in  the  idand. 
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and  continued  for  a  long  time  the  metropolis  of  Sicily.  It 
was  at  lirst  governed  by  kings  ;  and  afterwards  a  democracy 
was  established.  It  exliibits  a  conliuiial  alierDation  of 
slavery  under  tyrants,  and  of  liberty  uudcr  a  jjopidar  govern- 
ment. 

Gelo,  or  Grelon,  a  native  of  Grela,  ia  said  to  have  intro- 
^g-    daced  himself  into  Syracuse  by  his  addxBti»  and  to 
have  gained  the  &voiir  of  the  people,  who  invested 
him  with  ahwdnte  power.  He  laid  the  foimdatioiL 
of  that  immense  oommerce,  which  rendered  Syracase  sttoi^ 
and  opulent    He  pi\)pc)sed  to  assiBt  the  Ghceeks  against 
Xerxes,  when  the  Caithaginians,  whom  the  Banian  monaioh. 
had  sahsidized  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  &vonr,  landed  ia 
^iSLy  a  considerable  army,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcac 
Howovcr,  Grelo,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  letter,  was 
enabled  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  landed  and 
posted  tbcmselves  at  Himera,  and  in  a  gieat  battle  that  fol- 
lowedy  Hamilcar  was  killed,  and  his  army  dispersed.   Gelo  at 
the  same  time  burnt  the  Carthaginian  ships,  after 
carrying  the  camp  by  assault.     One  galley  only 
escaped,  to  convey  to  Carthage  the  news  of  tbis 
disaster.    Tbo  Carthaginians,  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
pent  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Gclo  on  any  terms. 
CtoIo,  however,  only  required  that  they  should  pay  a  sum  of 
money  for  tlie  expen'^t's  of  the  war,  erect  a  temjde  in  which 
the  treaty  should  be  i)reserved,  and  abolisli  liumau  sacriticcs. 
An  assembly  of  the  Syracusans  being  convened,  Gelo,  who 
had  hitherto  appearetl  in  the  modest  quality  of  prretor,  was 
invited  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  invested  with 
supreme  authority.    The  |ieople  also  passed  a  dccn^e,  settling 
the  crown,  after  his  death,  on  his  two  brothers,  llicro  and 
Thiasyhulus. 

Crelo  employed  the  short  time  he  reigned  in  rendering  his 
people  happy.   He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  honesty, 
troth,  and  sincerity ;  and  he  is  said  never  to  have  wfoqged 
even  the  meanest  of  hia  aabjccts,  and  never  to  have  pramiaed 
what  he  did  not  perform.   He  enooorsged  agricoltiin^  and 
was  an  enemy  to  all  luzniy  and  pomp. 
Geb  was  eaooeeded  bjhia  cdder  brother,  Hievcv  whom  some 
represent  as  an  excellent  prince,  and  others  aa  ft 
covetous^  obstinate,  and  crael  tyiant   He  was  a 
gieat  enconxager  of  ademse  and  art   He  took  Qt^ 
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Hmio  ma  iooeeedod  by  Ma  farather  Thrasybulofl^  a  omal 
and  sanguinary  tyrant^  who  massaeied  all  thoae  who 
gave  lam  the  leaBt  cause  of  offence.    Inoenaed  at 
this  oppressive  conduct,  the  people  .took  up  arms 
and  expelled  the  tyrant,  who  retired  to  Italy.    His  departma- 
restored  liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  who  established 
a  (Icmocracy,  which,  however,  assiLjned  the  magis-  *j 
trades  to  the  principal  inhabitant.^.    In  order  to 
prevent  anyone  from  aspirini,'  to  the  supreme  power,  they 
enacted  a  law  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Athenian  ostracism,  which 
was  calle<l  petalism  from  the  GriM'k  word  petalon,  a  leaf.  It 
was  inscribed  witli  the  name  of  the  accused  person,  who,  if 
condemned  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  was  banished  for  five 
years.     This  law  being  greatly  abused,  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed. 

The  Syi\icnsans  attempting  to  subdue  tlie  nei^^hbouring 
cities,  the  latter  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
who  had  long  wished  to  form  an  establishment  in  Sicily. 
Hidas,  a  pindant  general,  whom  the  pnjl^  eatoem  mazked 
oat  ibr  that  expedition,  endeaTonied  to  diasuada  the  Afha- 
siana  fiom  aach  an  undertaking;  bat  the  aenate^  aa  wall  aa 
the  people,  were  honied  on  enthoaiaam,  and  determined 
to  aell  tiie  Syiacoaana  and  their  alliea  aaalavea,  and  oblige  the 
other  dtiea  of  Sicily  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Athena. 

Aoeoidingly,  the  Athenians  set  sail,  and  anitred  before 
Syracuse,  which  they  beai^ged  both  by  sea  and 
land.    The  Syracusana  were  reduced  to  such  dia- 
trees  aa  to  think  of  sonendering,  when  Gylippus,  a 
Spartan  gieneral,  arrived  with  aaaistanco  from  LaoadsBinon. 
Kidas  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  demanding  a  lein- 
forcement  from  Athens,  which  dispatched  another  fleet,  oom^ 
manded  by  Demosthenes,  a  brave  and  enterprising     -  -  - 
gcneraL    This  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  eight 
thousand  men,  arrived  with  the  air  and  parade  of 
victory.    Demosthenes  induced  ^icias  to  make  an  aasaalt^ 
which  wa.s  not  successful. 

The  Athenian.s,  who  liesiegcd  SjTacuse,  finding  themselves 
blockaded  in  the  harbour,  became  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  forcing  a  retreat,  that  they  might  save 
their  fleet.    Accordingly,  the  Athenian  and  Syra- 
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CQBan  annamenie  met^  and  an  engagement  enaned,  wMbh 
eontantted  the  whole  daj»  and  in  whi<^  the  Atheniana  weva 
completely  defeated,  finding  no  other  reeooiee  left  thaa  to 
endeavonr  to  leach  aome  towna  in  alliance  inth  whave 
they  miglit  wait  till  aacconia  ahonld  aiiiTe  from  AtheiMj^  or 
yeaaela  to  conTey  tiiem  home^  they  began  their  march.  How> 
ever,  the  dead  and  the  dying  retarded  their  progrGae;  and  the 
aick  and  the  wonndedy  clasping  their  comrades  or  linenda  in 
their  arms,  ccHgnred  them  with  tears  not  to  leave  them  be- 
hind. The  enemy  briakiyporsiied,  and  allowed  them  acaiody 
a  moment  of  rest  Nidaa  and  Demoathenee  weie  made  pr»> 
aonen  and  put  to  death.  The  soldiera  were  ahnt  op  in  the 
quarries  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Syraease,  where  they  re> 
ceived  a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  were  infected  with  the 
putrid  bodiee  of  their  dead  companions.  Such  waa  the  iasne 
of  this  war,  after  it  had  continued  nearly  three  yeara. 

Sicily  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  contest.    The  IJgeetiaei^ 
who  bad  invited  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  dreading  the'  re- 
sentment of  the  Syracusans,  offered  to  pat  their  city  into  the 
handa  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  they  requested  assis- 
tance agaimijb  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuntum,  or  Selinus.  The 
CSarthaguuans  committed  the  management  of  the  war  to  Han- 
nibal,  the  grandson  of  fiamUcar,  who  landed  in 
Sicily  vnih  a  large  army.    The  Sdinontinea  da> 
fended  their  walls,  their  streets,  their  pnblie  eqnaieai 
and  even  their  booses,  but  were  everywhere  overpowered  by 
numbers.    A  few  of  them  escaped  to  Aj:rrigentam, 
and  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthaginisuis^ 
who  committed  dreadful  cruelties  and  atrocities. 
The  conquerors  then  niarclied  to  Himera,  beiore  which  Ha- 
milcar  bad  been  killed  by  Gelo,  and  which  shared  the  same 
•  AtiO  ^  Seliniuitum.    Hannibal  ordered  3000  of  the 

bIoi     "^^^^^^^^^         barl)arously  massacred  ou  the  spot, 
where  liis  grandfather  liad  been  defeated  and  killed, 
and  after  thus  terminating  the  campaign,  be  «»Tnlwrkftd  bia 
troops  and  set  sail  for  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians  being  allured  by  the  hopes  of  more 
AM    plunder,  returned  to  Sicdy  with  a  new  army,  and 
attacked  Agrigentum,  the  most  opident  city  iu  the 
island,  next  to  Syracuse.    In  the  lirst  sally,  the  be- 
sieged burnt  the  macliines,  and  made  a  prodigious  slaught**r 
of  the  enemy.    Hannibal,  therefore,  commanded  all  tbe 
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tombs  and  stately  xnononifints  around  the  city  to  be  d&> 
mojished,  and  mounds  to  be  raised  with  the  materials.  Soon 
after,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  and  the  general  himself.    At  length, 

Agrigentum  being  greatly  distresse<l  for  -want  of  provisions, 
tile  inhabitants  resolved  to  leave  the  city,  wliich  was  taken 
possession  of  by  tlie  Carthaginiaus,  who  practised  dreadful 
cruelties  on  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  and  obtaiued 
immense  riches^  and  a  prodigious  number  uf  paintings^  vasea^ 
and  statues. 

The  Agrigentines,  who  took  refuge  in  Syracuse,  filled  that 
city  with  complaints  against  the  Syracosau  commanders,  as  if 
they  had  betrayed  Agrigentum  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  raised  such  disturbances  in  Syracuse  as  afforded  to  Dio- 
nysiiu^  a  boldf  eloquent,  and  aspiring  man,  an  opportoxiity  of 
mang  on  the  aovercign  power,  and  of  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tents  of  tliat  liberty  which  th^  had  long  abused,  and  giadur 
ally  oonveited  into  unbounded  licontlomnoit>  After  pioca»> 
ing  a  guard  of  one  thousand  men,  and  being  joined 
by  part  of  the  gamson  in  Gda,  he  possessed  himself 
of  the  citadel,  and,  bidding  defiance  to  his  opposei% 
publicly  declaied  himself  king  of  Syracuse,  in  the  .twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  But  on  the  fizst  defeat  he  experienced 
ftom  the  Carthaginians,  the  people,  supposing  that  a  secret 
understanding  pzevailed  between  them,  xevolted  and  united 
with  his  enemies.  Dionysius,  however,  found  means  not  only 
to  appease  the  revolt,  but  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. A  now  insuiTcction  of  the  Syracusans  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops,  who  forced 
their  way  to  the  place  where  Dionysius  was  blockaded^  and 
set  him  at  liberty. 

To  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  Dionysius  again  de- 
clared war  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  9fkfk 
he  took  the  most  important  of  the  towns  which 
they  possessed  in  Sicily,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
appeared  before  Syracuse,  to  which  they  laid  siege.  Diony- 
sius having  proceeded  with  a  detachment  from  the  fleet,  in 
quest  of  provisions,  the  Syracusans  gained  some  advantage 
during  his  absence,  and  refused  to  admit  him  on  his  zetoni, 
nnleaa  he  would  abdicate  the  sovereignty.   But  Phaadde^ 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the  lelief 
of  Syiacuse,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  assist  Dionysius, 
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and  not  to  destroy  his  authority^  the  assembly  dispersed,  and. 
the  t}Tant  was  admitted. 

The  Carthaginians  being  exhausted  by  a  plague,  weie 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Dionysius  suffered  them  to 
retire  nnmolested,  on  condition  that  they  paid  him 
a  large  sum  of  money.   He  then  tamed  his  arms 
against  Italy,  and  took  Bheginm,  the  inhabitantB  of 
•  irMch  he  treated  intii  his  usual  inhumanity.   Indeed,  no 
act  of  clemency  was  ever  performed  by  Bionyeius,  bat  through 
interest.   Inhumanity  seemed  to  be  natmal  to  him.    He  was 
80  afiaid  of  suffering  the  people  to  approach  him,  that  he  always 
harangued  them  from  the  top  of  a  tower.    No  person  was  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence  without  bcinp:  soarched.    So  fearful 
Was  he,  although  so  cruel,  that  the  least  noise  in  the  streets, 
or  in  his  palace,  made  him  tremble. 

Dionysius  possessed  a  i)assion  for  poetry.    He  contended 
for  the  prize  at  Athens,  and,  when  ho  gainod  it,  showed  more 
satisfaction  than  on  account  of  his  greatest  victories.   On  that 
occasion,  he  enteituined  tlie  whole  city  with  extraordinary 
Mm    magnificence,  and  spent  an  immerL^c  treasure  in 
^      public  feasts  and  Ijauqucts,  which  continued  several 
days.    In  the  inidst  of  this  rejoicing,  he  was  seized 
with  a  complaint,  which  terminated  at  once  his  lii'e  and  his 
reign. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dionysius  II.,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  Younger,  and  wlio  was  a  weak  and  irresohito 
prince.  Peaceable  and  calm  in  Lis  disposition,  he  was  naiu- 
lally  inclined  to  virtue,  and  averse  from  violence  and  cruelty, 
bat  his  fikther  had  stifled  in  him  eveiy  noble  and  elevated 
sentiment  by  a  mean  and  an  obscure  education.  Bianyaus 
had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the  lesttaint  imposed  upon  him 
bv  a  gloomy  fiither,  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds 
of  dittohite  pleasures.  Dion,  the  brother  of  Aiistomaehi^ 
the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  a  Mend  and  disdpla  of 
Plato,  induced  the  young  prince  to  banish  the  companions  of 
his  pleasures  and  to  recall  Plato.  Tb»  philosopher,  however, 
had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  compliance.  Through  a 
cabal  of  courtiers,  Dion  and  Plato  were  diagmeed,  and  obl^^ed 
to  retire  to  Athens. 

Dionysius  not  only  refused  to  Dion  the  revenue  aiigiiig 
fit>ni  his  property,  but  compelled  his  wife  Arete,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  her  husband,  to  espouse  Ximocrates,  one  of 
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biB  caMm,  Thoeo  peoyoeaMoDB  inoenaad  Dion,  wlio  coif 
leotod  a  small  bandy  composed  of  brave  and  resolute  men, 
and  aniTiag  at  Syneaee  wbilst  Dionyaiiia  was  engaged  witb 
ibe  war  in  Italy,  deckied  that  be  came  not  to  avenge  bis  own 
piivate  wrongs,  but  to  emancipate  Syncnse  and  Sicily  from 
the  yoke  of  tho  tyrani   Under  this  standaid  of 
liberty,  Dion  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part 
oCtheciliy;  and  having  defeated  Dionysius  in  an 
engagement,  ecanpelled  the  tyrant  to  liec  into  Italy.  The 
citadel,  however,  stiU  held  oiU^  but  at  length  was  obliged  to 
capitulato. 

Dion  havincr  delivered  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracnsans, 
dismissed  his  troop?,  and  began  to  think  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment for  his  fellow-citizens.    According  to  his  jilan,  the  su- 
premo authority  was  to  l>e  vested  in  a  eoini'  il,  the  memljtti*a 
of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  the  nobility. 
This  project,  however,  being  impeded  by  Hemclides,  one  of 
his  generalf,  Dion  i)crmitte(l  him  to  be  murdered, 
For  this  liomicide  he  was  himself  ptmished  by  a 
violent  deatli,  being  assassinated  in  his  own  house, 
by  his  gue.st  ami  friend  Cali|)pus,  who  as^iired  at  the  sov- 
ereignty but  who  was  soon  alter  expelled  Syracuse. 

The  death  of  Dion,  and  the  flight  of  Calippus,  subsequently 
led  to  tibe  recall  of  Dionysius  XL,  who  reinstated 
bimaelf  in  the  possession  of  bis  dominkms,  ten  yearn 
aAar  be  bad  been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne.  The 
Sjnensana  endeavoored  to  procure  the  assistanee  of  leetas, 
t£e  ^Mt  of  Lsontini ;  but  tbey  discovered  that  be  abused 
their  eonfidenoe^  and  bad  concluded  a  secret  tieaty  with  the 
Oartbaginians,  who  engaged  to  render  him  abaolute  master  of 
Syraeuse,  and  whose  conquests  in  Sicily  he  promised  not  to  op- 
pose.   Alarmed  at  this  treachery,  the  Syracusans  had  recourse 
to  the  Coxinthians,  fiom  whom  they  were  descended,  and  by 
whom  their  deputies  were  well  received. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  resided  a  man  named 
l^oleon,  whose  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  had  induced  him  to 
cause  his  brother,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  to  be 
put  to  deaths  though  ho  loved  him  witli  the  greatest  alfection. 
The  despair  of  his  mother  filling  him  witli  horror,  he  re- 
nounced public  affairs,  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  for 
twenty  years  remained  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 
After  that  time,  he  returned  to  Cozinth|  where  he  lived  as  a 
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plain  individual,  without  interfering  in  the  government.  A 
plan  being  in  agitation  to  deliver  Syracuse  and  other  cities  of 
Sicily  from  tyrants,  the  Corinthians  appointed  him  chief  of 
the  enterprise. 

Icetas  was  master  of  the  city  of  Syncase,  tlie  Ouibft- 
ginian  admixal  of  the  ports,  aiid  Dionysiiis  €i  the  oitadeL 
.  ^0  ^  Imng  reduced  «to  the  utmoet  estnoiity, 

Timoleon  soflEined  bim  to  cany  away  part  of  Mi 
tfeasoxesi  and  caiued  him  to  be  escorted  to  Onin^ 
where  he  toined  himself  with  perfumeia,  comedians,  and 
ongen,  and,  in  order  to  procoie  a  subsistence,  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  eehooL  Timoleon  left  in  the  citadel  the  400  Corin- 
thians under  an  able  commander  named  Leon.  He  afterwards 
retained  with  a  powerM  reinforcement,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse. 

Timoleon  was  no  sooner  master  of  Syracuse  than  he  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  inviting  all 
the  citizens  to  assemble,  and  demolish  the  citadel  and  the 
other  fortresses,  which  he  called  the  nests  of  tyrants.    On  the 
site  where  they  had  stood  ho  caused  to  be  erected  public  edi- 
fices, destined  for  the  administration  of  public  justice.  He 
then  employed  liimself  in  re-peopling  the  city,  and  in  forming 
new  laws,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  democratic  government, 
under  the  presidency  of  an  annual  magistrate.  Timoleon 
0jjQ    overran  Sicily  as  a  conqueror,  subdued  the  tyrants 
of  several  cities,  whom  he  sent  to  Corinth  to  be  com- 
panions  of  Dionysius,  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  again  appeared  in  the  island.   As  a  mark  of 
oQg   gxatitude  Ibr  his  services,  the  Syraensans  gave  Mm 
the  most  beaatiftd  house  in  the  city,  and  when  ha 
died  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  day  of  his  death 
ahonld  be  kept  in  remsmbiance  by  a  eoleinn  annual  IvtiTBL 
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3.  AOATHOOm— PYBRHUS. — HI  ERG    II. — HI£BONYliU&— IBI 

ROMANS  IN  SICILY. 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years  the  Syracnsans  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  Timolcon's  services.    About  that  time  SyiaciiM 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  who  ex-  ^^^^ 
ceedcd  all  his  predecessors  in  cruelty  and  other  **r 
vices.    He  was  the  son  of  a  potter.    Ho  possessed 
most  extraordinary  beauty,  with  the  most  elegant  figure,  and 
acquired  prodigious  strength,  to   which  his  bravery  was 
not  inferior.    He  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  rich 
Syracusan  named  Damas,  wliose  wife  he  afterwards  married, 
and  by  that  means  became  the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Syra- 
cuse.   He  was  soon  afterwards  expelled  from  that  city  by 
Sosistiatus,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme  power,  aaa 
He  then  letaxed  into  Italy,  and  during  his  abode  in 
iliatcoimtiySoaifltntiiawaeol^ed  to  advocate  fhe 
eoreieignty  and  qnii  Syiaoiuei   Sosiefciatiis  and  the  other 
ezilee  hadzeeooxae  to  the  Carthagim'anH^  who  readily  espoused 
their  cause.   Upon  this  tiie  Syzacusans  recalled  Agathocles, 
▼hom  they  appointed  eoniBiander-in-cUe(  and  who  defeated 
the  comhmed  armies  of  Sosistratus  and  Carthaginians,  and 
received  seven  woonds  in  the  combat  Agathoclei^  therefore^ 
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heg&TL  to  exereiae  a  soToeign  power  over  his  fellow-citimuiy 
and  took  such  moastixes  as  plunly  showed  that  he  aimed  at 
xnonaichy.  On  discovering  his  design,  the  people  transferred 
ihe  command  of  their  forces  to  a  Coiinihiaiiy  uid  Agathociej 

flaved  his  life  only  by  a  stratagem. 

Agathocles  re-appeared  under  the  walls  of  Syracnse  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  which  ho  had  collected  in  the  heart  of 
Sicily,  and  a  negotiation  being  entered  into,  he  was  received 
into  the  city,  on  condition  of  making  no  attempt  against  the 
democracy,  and  of  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Hut  soon  after,  under  pretence  of  a 
■war  with  Erliita,  a  neighbouring  city,  he  colleeted  a  great 
number  dl'  soldiers,  whom  he  induced  to  pillage  Syracuse,  and 
to  massacre  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.    Tn  a  few  hours 

^„  more  than  4000  persons  fell  a  .sacrihce,  and  the 
'  _  streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.  He  ordered 
the  pillage  and  massacre  to  be  continued  two  days 
longer,  after  wliieh  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  few  survivors. 

The  success  of  Agathocles  gave  unea^iiuess  to  the  Cartha- 

jl1A  to^^^^^^^i^j  "^^'^lo  ^'^^^  against  him  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar.  This  general  gained  over 
him  a  complete  victory  at  llinicra,  which  obliged 
Agathocles  to  confine  liimself  within  Svmrnse.  Wliilst  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  that  city,  Agathocles  embarked  sonio 
of  his  best  troops,  and,  landing  in  Africa,  burned  the  vessels 
which  had  conveyed  the  army.  An  engagement  took  place 
between  the  Syracusans  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  lianno,  their  general. 

In  the  meantime  Syracuse  was  reduced  to  great  extremit}*  ; 
but  Agathocles,  having  sent  to  the  inliabitants  of  that  city 
the  head  of  llanno,  the  sight  of  it  encouraged  them  to  sup- 
port with  success  a  last  assault.    Tliey  afterwards  attacked 
and  entirely  routed  the  Carthaginian  aniiy,  t(iok  Hamilcar 
prisoner,  and  sent  his  head  to  Agathocles.  This 
"JJJ^    spectacle  struck  the  Carthaginians  with  great  terror, 
*    and  they  were  twice  attacked  and  defeated  by  Aga- 
thodes  vith  great  lota.   Ab  the  war  was  prolonged,  Aga- 
thodes  reaolyed  to  retnm  to  Sidly,  and  lianiig 
given  thie  neceeaaiy  <ndeni  dmiog  Ida  absenoe,  em^* 
barked  with  him  2000  choaen  men,  and  aimed  at 
Syncnae.  After  restoring  order  to  the  government,  and  deatroy- 
ing  a  league  which  had  been  ionned  againat  hun^  he  aetout 
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once  mdre  iofi  Africa.    But  iindiDg  his  affairs  desperate  in 
that  country,  he  determined  to  abandon  his  troops^  and 
making  his  escape,  put  to  sea.    In  the  first  transports  of  their 
fury,  the  soldiers  luiissacred  two  of  liis  sons,  -w-hf^in 
he  had  left  behind,  and  having  elected  chiefe  for 
themselves,  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  a 
peact',  by  wliich  tliey  were  to  bo  transported  to  Sicily,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Selinuntum. 

Agathocles,  liaving  returned  to  ^Sicily,  attacked  the  Egea- 
tines,  who  had  revolted,  took  their  city  by  assault,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.    After  receiving,'  an  account  of 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  children  in  Africa,  ho  ordered  his 
brother,  Antandcr,  governor  of  Syracuse,  to  put  to  death  all 
the  relations  of  the  SyiaciiBanB  who  had  aoeompanied  him  in 
thai  expediltoiiy  ftom  the  gieat  grand&kher  to  tile  child  al 
the  hfeast.   The  chief  events  of  the  ktter  part  of  qoa 
hie  nign  weie  his  iran  in  Italy  and  the  Lipari 
idandfl^  andavietoiy  over  CasBander  of  MaicedoniB 
by  sea  off  Coveyia.   He  disd  by  poison,  it  is  believed,  ad- 
ministered by  his  grandson,  a{1»r  a  reign  of  twenty-six  yeaia. 

On  the  death  oi  .Agathoclcs  the  govenmieat  wbb  assumed 
by  Mcenon,  who  was  expelled  by  Hycetas.   The  latter  took 
the  modest  title  of  praetor,  bat  was  deprived  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  Tcenion,  who  was  opposed  by  Soeistratas.  But 
being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  these  chio&  nnited,  and 
called  in  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhus,  kin;^'  of  Epirus,  nna 
who  was  then  carrying  on  war  against  the  Romans. 
By  his  insinuating  conduct  and  great  atlability,  he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans,  and  by  his  vigorous  mea- 
sures he  re-eoiK^uered  those  cities  which  had  tlirown  off  the 
yoke.    But  being  determined  to  attack  tlie  Cartha-  «ffit 
ginians  in  their  own  country,  the  iSyracusans  be-  ~t 
came  much  dissatisfied,  and  Pyrrhus  thought  him- 
self happy  to  i[uit  Sicily  ou  the  inviution  of  the  Italians^ 
who  now  reCalIe<l  liim. 

Soon  after  the  do])artiire  of  Pjrrrhiis,  Hiero  was  appointed 
to  commaiid  the  Syracusan  forces  against  the  Car-  ^^Tfc 
thaginians,  who  had  regained  most  of  tho  places  T^J? 
which  they  possessed  before  the  anival  of  tiie  Epip 
rots.   Hiero  was  the  son  of  Hierodes,  one  of  the  deseendiats 
<tf  Qdo,  bnt  has  mother  was  a  slave.  He  had  distingaished 
bimsdf  1^  his  cooxage,  prudence,  and  military  exploits ;  but 
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his  great  moderation,  affability,  and  engaging  behavionr 
gained  him  more  honour  than  his  military  achievements. 
Though  the  citizens  were  displeased  that  the  soldiers  should 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  a  chief,  they  con- 
firmed their  choice,  and  invested  Iliero  with  tlie  whole  civil 
and  military  power,  and  he  assumed  the  government  with 
the  title  of  Hiero  II.    This  power  he  always  exer- 
cised  with  the  greatest  moderation.    Ho  concluded 
with  the  Romans  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  so  faithfully  performed  on  both  sides,  that  it  continued 
as  long  as  Hiero  lived .    The  part  of  Sicily  over  which  Hiero 
leigned  was  the  south  eastern  comer  and  Sjiacuse.  Thd 
A^<i    noftiwiii  Slid  westom  pszts  wws*  oonilttutsd  ft  Bo» 
man  pioyiiioe  at  Ihe  eondusion  of  the  fint  Pttnie 
mar,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the 
island.  The  Syiacosans  regarded  Hiero  as  their  protector 
^   and  fiither,  nther  than  their  soveraign.    He  wrote 
on  Agricidtiire,  and  died  at  the        of  ninety, 
deeply  regretted  by  hk  sabjects^  as  well  as  by 
foreigners. 

Hiero  IL  intended  to  abolish  royalty,  but  was  dissuaded 
fiom  his  purpose  by  Demerata,  his  eLdest  daughter,  who  was 
the  wi&  of  Hieronynras^  a  Sicilian  nobleman.   He,  theia> 

fore,  appointed  his  grandson,  Hieronymus,  king,  with  a  coun- 
cil of  fifteen  persons,  called  tutors,  to  whom  he  recommended 
never  to  abandon  the  alliance  with  the  Komans.  The  young 
prince,  havinf^  no  other  check  than  the  presence  of  men  in- 
terested in  flattering  his  passions,  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
bauchery, and  soon  became  an  object  of  contempt  as  well  aa 
detestation.  Being  informed  of  Hannibal's  victories,  he  not 
only  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  but  accom- 
panied his  refusal  with  bitter  raillery  on  their  defeats. 

His  vices  and  cruelty  were  such,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
gj^m    formed  against  liim.    He  was  assassinated  while 
passing  through  a  narrow  street;  and  the  people 
showed  00  liUle  concern  for  his  person,  that  they 
inffend  the  body  to  lot  in  the  place  where  it  had  fidlen. 

Hiflronymua  was  no  sooner  dead  than  U(0  of  the  conspii»> 
ton  hastened  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  Andranodorus»  and 
others  of  the  king's  fiustion.  Though  Andranodoras  had 
already  aeiisd  on  the  diadcl  and  the  ialand  of  Qrtygia,  and 
filled  them  with  troops,  he  thought  proper  to  give  way  to  th» 
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cifcnmslanees  of  the  momeiity  and  disndBsmg  the  BolLSdm^  de- 
livered up  to  the  senate  the  treaeiues  of  his  nephew.  How- 
eyer,  he  soon  after,  in  concert  with  ThemistiiSi  the  husband 
of  Haxmonia,  sister  of  the  deceased  king^  finmed  a  plot  to  ex- 
terminate the  chief  citizens  of  Syiacnse.  This  being  dis- 
closed to  the  senate,  Andranodonis  and  ThcmiBtns  were  con- 
demned, though  absent,  and  pat  to  death  as  they  weie  enter- 
ing  the  senate-house.  Their  ezecation  provoked  an  angry 
demonstration  against  the  government,  and  the  people  having 
tumultuously  assembled,  sentence  of  death  was  voted  against 
t]ie  guartlians  and  tutors  of  the  late  king,  and  all  the  rut  inbcrs 
of  the  royal  family.  This  cruel  sentence  was  no  sooner  pitssed 
by  the  people  than  the  j)raitors,  who  ought  to  have  checked 
the  fury  of  the  mob,  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  execution. 

The  Cartha^'inians  now  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  iSyracuse, 
and  two  of  them,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  city  by  Ilannibal  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Hiero  IL,  had  the  address  to  cause  the  number  of  the  piietors 
to  bo  reduced  to  two,  and  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  them- 
selves.   They  then  opened  the  prison;*,  ami  emancipated  the 
slaves,  whom  they  converted  into  soldiers.  Soon 
after  Marcellus,  the  Koman  consul,  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  demanded  that  the  authors 
of  the  hite  massacre  should  be  deUveied  into  his  hands ;  but 
finding  his  demand  treated  with  xidicnie,  he  commeneed 
hostilities,  and  attempted  a  general  assault  on  the  city.  How- 
ever, by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  an  able  mathematidaDy 
without  employing  the  sword^  two  Boman  annies  were  re- 
pulsed on  tys  occasion.  Archimedes  constructed  machines^ 
whidi  disehsiged  stones  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  slid 
did  execution  at  a  great  distance,  and  which  dispersed  through 
the  air  a  multitude  of  large  arrows  and  heavy  pikes,  and 
caused  them  to  hit  the  object  at  which  they  were  directed. 

^larcellus  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and,  at  length,  ho  obtained  possession  of  a  |)ortioin 
of  the  city.    Acradina,  the  strongest  quarter  of  the     ^1  a 
city,  held  out  some  time  longer,  but  was  at  length 
taken  by  means  of  an  officer,  avIio  gave  up  to  Mar- 
cellus one  of  the  gate^s.    Arcliimcdes,  being  employed  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  mathematical  problem,  did  not  hear  tho 
noise  occasioned  by  the  assault,  and  when  a  soldier  apj^eared 
and  piesented  his  swoid  to  his  breast,  ho  said  :    Wait  a 
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mom/uA^mjMm^mAv^  Hie 
Bonuui,  BHfawilHlied  at  his  tcuiqiiiUitjy      desiroas  of  caoy- 
ing  him  to  the  eonnil ;  but  AichimedeB  taking  with  him  a 
box  fall  of  mathematical  instrumonts,  the  soldier  imagined 
that  it  contained  gold,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Marcellus 
was  Qxeeoyiingly  grie^  at  the  acoid«iLt>  and  ovdeied  a  Unob 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
After  the  captuie  of  Syiacqge  Agrigentum  was  besiegad 
/>    and  taken.    By  order  of  the  oonaol  Lsevinus,  the 
chiefs  of  the  last  city  were  scooiged  and  beheaded, 
and  the  people  ledoced  to  slayeiy  and  add  by 
oaction.   Afler  this  terrible  example  no  more  dties  leristed, 
and  Sicily  was  oonYerted  into  a  ptovinceof  JRome. 
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4.  ORBTB  AND  CYPRUS. 

1.  Crete. — This  island,  which  lies  like  a  lon<^  breakwater  at 
the  cutraiicc  c»f  tlie  .Egeuu  iSua,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  Tormerly  contained  100  cities,  the  remains  of 
"whidi  still  exhibit  remarkable  Liuio.^itiev^.  l^[>on  Mouni  Ida 
^  lived  theDactyli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  who  taught  the  use  of 
fire,  the  method  of  fusing  copper  and  irun,  and  of  working 
iheae  metals,  together  with  poetry,  mu&ic,  and  sacred  ccre- 
monieB.  Next  to  the  Dootyli  wexe  the  Curete^;,  or  Cory- 
bantesy  who  dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  under  the  shaile  of 
tieei^  ftod  in  cavesi  the  «it  of  buildijag  houses  being  tl^cu  un- 
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Imown.  They  are  said  to  have  broiif^ht  men  to  live  iogotlier 
in  communities,  and  to  have  taught  them  to  manage  ^ocks, 
to  break  horses,  to  hunt,  &c 

Subsequently  the  islaiid  was  Mttkd  by  colonies  from 
Egypt,  Flu]emeia»  and  Phrygia,  and  the  monanQliioal  fbim  of 
gommaamt  long  pieTailed  in  the  conntryy  over  wUehr  Ifinos 
is  said  to  have  rated  in  1406  B.0.1  vho  became  oelebaled  for 
his  justice,  and  the  body  of  laws  irhidh  he  eompiled..  .After 
the  Doxian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesi]S»  bodies  &  Boiian  and 
Achsean  emigrants  settled  in  the  country,  and  a  foztt<^  go- 
vernment vnis  nltimately  introduced  by  the  ropubUcaas^  The 
sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  senate  of  thirty  members, 
whose  decisions  did  not  require  the  force  of  laws  till  con- 
firmed by  the  sutirages  of  the  people.   Next  in  authority  to 
iha  senate  were  tha  cosmi,  m^o  were  chosen  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  firom  them  were  appointed  the  senators,  who 
were  not  responsible  for  anything  while  cosmi,  but  who  be- 
came responsible  as  soon  as  they  took  their  seats  in  the  senate. 
Between  these  niac^istracirs  a  proper  balance  was  am 
preserved.     The  Koman.s  smi^^'ht  a  specious  pretext 
for  attacking  and  subjugating  Crete,  which  IkuI 
always  been  perf(!ctly  imlt  pendent.    They  changed  the  go- 
vermncut  of  tlic  island,  subjected  it  to  tri])ute,  and  m 
converted  it  into  a  lioman  province.    It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whum, 
the  Ottonaans  took  it. 

2.  Cypnis. — This  island  extends  from  ea^t  to  west  along 
the  coast  of  Cilicia. .  The  honey,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and  copper 
of  Cyprus  are  much  commended  by  the  ancients.  This  island 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fiiBt  discovered  1^  the  Fhceni* 
«ian%  who  established  in  it  a  cofeny  by  whom  it  was  peopled. 

Without  doabti  the  government  A  Cyprus  was  monarehical. 
The  isla&d  was  divided  among  seveml  petty  sovereigns,  each 
of  whom  reigned  witibi  an  uncontrolled  authority  till 
the  time  of  Cyras  the  Great   This  prinee  sahdoed  zr^ 
them  by  his  generals,  bat  left  them  in  possession  ol 
their  respective  kingdoms,  obliging  them  only  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tabnte  to  him  and  his  succeasozs,  and  to  send  supplies 
(Of  nieny  money,  and  ships,  when  required.  The 
Cyprian  jsdnces  quietly  submitted  to  the  Persiaiis 
till  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  when, 
being  encouraged  by  Onesilusy  king  of  Salamis,  they  at« 
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tompted  without  success  to  shake  off  the  yokft.  ^ 
1^  -    successors  of  Alexander,  Cyprus  paaeed  nom  Antt- 

gonus  of  S>Tia  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Alexander, 

one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  being  stripped  of  ^ 
ritories,  made  the  Romans  his  heirs  when  he  died,  ^fJp 
however,  permitted  the  Ptolemies  to  retain  poosooacn  of  the 

island  till  an  occasion  offered,  when  a  decree  was 
*     ])iLsscd  for  seizing  Cyprus,  though  the  king  on  the 

throne  was  dedaxed  a  friend  and  aUy  of  Borne,  ai^ 
had  done  nothing  to  ineur  the  displeasure  of  the  seute.  It 
.vas  restored  to  Egypt  by  CsBsar  in  47  B.a  ;  hut  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Octavian  to  the  supreme  power  in  Bonae,  it  was  made 
an  unperial  province  in  27  B.a  Five  years  later  it  returned 
to  the  condition  of  a  senatorial  province.  It  was  oocupied  by 
the  Satacens  to  a  short  time  in  648  aj>. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

THE  oomnams  ako  siaxsb  of  asia  maos. 

1.  TBOJUi ;  OB  TH>  TBOAD. 

Troas,  or  the  Troad,  was  bounded  by  the  HeQespont  on  ^ 
north,  the  Gulf  of  Adraniitium  on  the  south,  w  .Algean 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  Mydia  on  the  east.  The  inhabitiate  of 
Phrygia  Minor,  called  Trojans,  from  Troy,  the  luutropolia 
of  their  country,  were  indisputably  a  veiy  andent  people. 
Their  trade  was  very  flourishing ;  and  they  roee  to  a  eomader- 
able  pitch  of  splendour  and  m^puficenoe. 

Teucer  is  commonly  supposed  to  -he  the  foimaflr  of  liie 
Trojan  monarchy.  He  was  succeeded  hy  hSs  eoo- 
in-law,  Dardanus,  who  extended  the  hoonAmes  of 
his  kingdom,  and  enacted  many  salutary  Uwa.  Dar- 
danus was  succeeded  by  lus  son  Erichthonin^  after  whom 
came  Tros,  the  &ther  of  Ganymedes,who,  having  ocosskn  to 
pass  through  the  territories  of  Tantslus,  king  of  Sipylu?,  was 
detained  by  him,  and  so  brutally  treated  that  ho  died.  From 
this  prince  Phrygia  Minor  was  denominated  Troas,  and  its 
metiopolis,  Troy.  Tiros  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ilus,  who 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  ter- 
ntoiie^  the  emendation  of  his  laws^  and  the  felicity  of  hia 
people,  ffis  son  and  successor,  Laomedon,  built  a  citadel 
with  the  treasures  that  were  deposited  in  the  temples  1 053 
of  Neptune  and  Apollo.  His  inhospitable  treat- 
ment  of  Jason  and  the  other  Aigonanta  oocaaoned 
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M  war,  wbieh  tenninaied  in  his  own  dea^Qi,  and  the 
of  Ins  mefcr^ioliB. 

In  tiie  raigii  of  Friam  liappened  the  memorable  war  be- 
tween the  Gieeka  and  the  Trojans.    The  cause  of  thia  nn- 
bi^^  warwaa  the  abduction  of  Helen.  Tlic  Greeks  ^014 
employed  in  this  expedition  upwards  of  1 000  ships ; 
aadidl  the  powers  of  Greece^  except  the  Acama-  , 
TtiMM,  mte  engaged  in  the  war.    The  city  of  Troy  held  out 
against  these  forces  for  ten  years  (1194 — 1184  B.C.);  but,  be- 
sides the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  had  to  contend  vnih  many  other 
enemies,  for  allPhrygia,  Mysia,  Lycia,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  besieged,  and  even 
ihe*Thracians  and  Ethiopians  rendered  them  assistance.  At 
length  the  deeks  carried  the  citadel  by  stratagem,  and  after 
setting  it  on  fire,  plundered  the  town,  and  massacred  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  confusion  that  followed.    Thus  perished  the 
kii^dom  of  Xcoy,  after  sabBirting,fix»nTeucer  to  Pxiam,  296 


2.  1IT81A* — PEROAMUS. 

Una  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis, 
•on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by  Lydta,  and  on  the 
west  by  .£tolia  and  the  yEgean  Sea.  Pergamus,  the  chief 
city  of  My8i%  was  enriched  with  a  library,  containing  200 
choiee  manuscripts,  for  the  transcribing  of  which  parchment 
here  first  invented,  and  called  by  the  Latins  Charta  Per- 
Heie,  also,  was  invented  those  costly  hangings 
own  by  the  name  of  tapestry. 
The  kingdom  of  Peignmus  received  its  denomination  from 
the  dty  of  that  name  in  the  province  of  ysia,  which  was  its 
capital.  It  never  had  any  certain  or  fixed  limits.  The  kings 
of  Peqpamus  nuide  a  connderable  figure  among  the  princes  of 
Afta,  and  were  very  serviceable  to  the  Bomans  in  all  their 
Asiatic  wars. 

The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua  was  PhiletflBTOSi 
a  Paphlagonian  eunuch  of  mean  descent,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Pei^'anins  by  Lysima- 
«hus  of  Thrace,  to  take  cliai-L;e  of  the  treasure  that 
he  had  collected  tlicre.     IMiili  t;:erus  revolted  against  his 
master,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  treasure.  He 

~~    w;is  succeeded  in  2G3  B.C.  by  his  brother,  who  took 
the  name  of  Eumenes,  and  subdued  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia.    On  the  death  ol  EuiD'  nos  Attains  T.  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.    He  es- 
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poused  the  cause  of  Kome  with  uncommon  viijour  against 
Philip  of  Maccdon,  and  died  suddenly  of  an  apujjlexy.  He 
was  a  generous  jiatron  of  literature  and  learned  men,  and  wrote 
several  books,  wliich  are  occasionally  quoted  by  iStrabo,  Pliuj^ 
and  Arteiiiidorus. 

He  was  succeeded  by  liis  eldest  son,  Eumones  IL,  who  ni-  - 
107    newed  the  alliance  with  Kome,  and  i  iiiV)raced  every 
«  n     <TP<^rtunity  of  signalizing  himself  on  behalf  of  that 
*    republic.    By  his  assistance  tho  Kumaus  defeated 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  tho  battle  of  Magnesia,  and,  therefore,  ro- 
-Ql^    warded  him  by  bestowing  on  him  the  provinces  taken 
from  that  prince,  among  whicli  were  Mysia,  Ly<lia, 
■    Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  Eumcnes,  however,  was  soon 
obliged  to  implore  theii-  assistance  against  ri-us-ias,  kiug  of 
Bithynia,  who,  in  concert  with  Hannibal,  invaded  his  do- 
minions, and  defeated  him  in  a  naval  engagement  with  consi- 
derable ioQS.    Hie  Bomans  inunediately  acnt  ambassadors, 
who  effected  a  medialion  between  tlie  contending  monarchs. 

Burtead  of  aaeistiiig  the  BomaaB  againrt  Pemeus,  king  of 
Macedon,  Enmenee  offered  to  stand  neater,  if  that  prince 
would  pay  him  1000  talents,  and  procure  him  a  peace  from 
the  Bomans  for  1500  more.  The  Bomans,  being  infSocmed  of 
these  proposals,  were  so  exasperated,  that  they  encouraged  his- 
brother  Attains  to  request  the  kingdom  for  bimflATf^  and 
enacted  a  law  that  Eumenes  should  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing their  capitaL  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  sent  his  two 
brotheiB,  Attains  and  Atheusus,  to  plead  his  cause  at  Borne  ; 
but  the  senate  were  inflexible,  and  appeared  obstinatelj  bent 
on  his  destruction.  Their  designs,  however,  were  froitoted 
by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  put  a  period  to  the  kiag^s  life, 
^imenes  II.  collected  a  laige  and  valuable  library. 

Attains  II.  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
^  »Q    found  hiiuself  at  war  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  who  invaded  his  dominions,  and  made  himaelf 
master  of  the  royal  city  of  Peigamus.  The  Romania 
however,  compelled  Prusias  to  make  peace  and  resign  his  new 
acquisitions.    Afterwards  Nicomedcs,  the  son  of  Pninss^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Att^alus,  made  war  upon  his  father^ 
whom  he  chased  from  the  throne,  and  finally  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.    On  the  death  of  Attalus  IL  the  crown  ct^ 
volvcd  on  the  son  of  Eumenes  IL 
Of  Attalus  IIL  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that.he 
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WW-—  erael  and  tyrannical  in  disposition.    At  his 
death,  niiich  hax>pened  in  138  b.c,  he  left  all  his  ™ 
effects  to  the  BomaoB,  the  republic  seized  on  his  * 
kingdom,  and  leduced  it  to  a  pioTince,  under  the  name  ol 
Ana  Propria.^  However,  Aiistonicus,  the  next  heir,  boldly 
pat  in  his  chum,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pcrgamians, 
bravely  contended  with  the  Homans  for  some  time ;  bat  at 
length  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pne- 
ioiian  province,  and  divided  into  several  districts,  each  de- 
pending on  the  metropolis,  where  the  Bomaa  praetor  resided. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Kingdom  of  Pergamus 

founded  by  PhiletoruB 

ef  Btphiagonia  B.eL  S83 

Attains  L  sides  with 

Rome  against  Philip 

V.  of  Macedon   „  211 

EoiMnes  U.  lights  wMi 

Romans  against  An- 

t^Mhw  th»  GiMt  ol 


iSyria  :  his  dominions 

greatly  increased  b.c.  190 

War  between  Attains 

II.  and   PraaiM  of 

BithjTiia   „  159 

Accession  of  Attains  III.  138 
Death  of  Attiaiis  UI., 

-who  leaves  his  kiqg* 

dom  to  the  Bomns...  „ 
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Philetffira«  b.c.  283 

IL   „  S68 

I»  •*•••••••••••*••••  ft 


Eumencs  II  B.C.  197 

Attahnn  „  IIW 

Attaitu  HT«  •••••«••••«••••  ,,  18S 

3.  XiTBIA. 

Lydia  was  Tionndcd  by  Afysia  on  tho  nortli,  by  Phrygia  on 
the  cast,  by  C'ui  on  tlie  south,  and  by  Ionia  on  tho  w  est.  It 
was  extremely  iiuitful  in  com,  wine,  and  other  useful  com- 
modities, and  was  enriched  with  many  valuable  mines.  The 
metropolici  ivas  Saidis,  which  was  pleasantly  dtnated  on  the 
hulks  of  the  Pactolus. 

The  Lydians  were  onee  a  warlike  people,  hat  after  the  in- 
tndnction  of  the  Persian  Itucnries  they  became  indolent,  Tolnp- 
taooB,  Geminate.  They  wm  l^e  fiist  that  coined  gold 
and  silver;  that  kept  taverns,  and  invented  pubUo  games, 
which  were,  therefore^  called  by  the  Komans  /m. 

Histonans  mention  three  distinct  d3roasties  of  Lydian 
monarchs :  the  Atyadw,  so  called  from  Atys ;  ^e  Heradiim, 
or  descendants  of  Hercules,  wrho  lelgned  sabsequently  to  the 
Trojan  war;  and  the  Mermnadcv. 

Of  the^  first  dynasty  notliing  is  known.  The  death  of 
Candanles,  the  last  kii^  of  the  second  race,  who  camo  to  the 
thiope  about  73d  &o.,  was  contrived  by  the  gueen  and  Gjges^ 
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bis  iftvoimte  ministery  and  after  mmdeEiiig  Im  masto/Gfgea 
mamed  iha  queen,  and  aaoended  the  throne  in  718  b.g. 
Gyges  was  the  fiist  king  of  the  Meminad  dynasty.  Hib 

Ardysus  (680  B.a),  Sadyatiee  (631  B.aJ^ 
Alyattee  (619  bjo.\  and  Croesua  (562  Bja). 

CiQBBii0»  the  son  and  ancceasor  of  Alymttee,  extended  his 
eonqnests  so  successfully,  that  lua  kingdom  became  equally 
lespectable  with  those  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Kgypt  Hav- 
ing invited  to  his  court  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  the 
Lydian  monarch  displayed  before  him  the  magnificence  of 
his  treasury,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  be 
bad  ever  known,  expecting  that  he  would  give  the  preference 
to  him.  But  Solon  replied  Tellus,  a  Tirtiioae  Athenian,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  gave  the  king  to 
nndemtand  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  bqipineaB 
of  any  man  befiue  bia  deatli. 

When  Cyrus  was  extending  bis  oonqaes^t  ow  all  Asia, 
Croesus  determined  to  oppose  him  ;  and  mawwhiw^  against  tlie 
Persians,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  loaded  with 
^  chains,  and  condemned  to  pensb  in  the  flames.  As 
he  mounted  the  pile,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  Ah! 
Solon  !  Solon  !"  Cyrus  heing  informed  of  this  exclamation, 
and  of  the  lesson  which  Cra?5us  had  received  from  the  Atho- 
nian  legislator,  pardoned  the  unfortunate  monarch  in  coim- 
deration  of  tlie  instability  of  human  happiness.  With  Cra«us 
ended  the  empire  of  the  Lydians.  After  Ix  ing  held  succes- 
sively hy  Persia,  3Iacedonia,  and  Syria,  Lydia  wa^  takoii  hy 
the  Komans  and  given  to  Kuiiieius  11.,  kiug  of  Pergaiuus,  in 
189  B.C.  They  regained  possesion  of  it  at  the  death  of 
Attains  ILL 

4.  CARIA. 

The  country  called  Caria  was  situated  in  the  south-western 
comer  ol  Asia  Minor,  and  wa.s  wa^ilied  by  the  sea  on  the  "Wei?! 
and  south;  on  the  luath  it  was  bounded  by  Ionia  and  Lydia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  and  Lycia.    At  one  period  Caria 
is  said  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  Crc t    l>ut  nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  of  its  Cvirlv  history  until  the  time  when  it^  se-i- 
board  was  colonised  by  the  Dorians.    Its  destiny  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  ^liuor,  and  it  fell 
successively  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  and  Per- 
sia, and  then  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  *  m^g^ 
Eomans.    The  Eomans,  after  gaining  po>se<L<ion  of 
it,  gave  part  to  the  king  of  Peigamus,  and  part  to 
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the  Pvhoilians.  It  wa^s  finally  aljsorbed  in.  the  "Rnn^an  pxu¥iiica 
of  A&ia  about  127  s.c. 

5.  LTOU. 

Tbit  ooontry  was  Ixmiided  cm  the  norUi 
east  by  Puidk,  and  on  the  ecmtb^weBt  by  the  MeditenaaeaiL 
Xbe  aoil  is  veiy  finrtile,  the  watOT  pme^  and  the  air  flalabrioa& 

The  Lydians  weie  once  a  very  povecfol  and  warlike  people, 

and  are  highly  commended  for  their  temperance  and  mode  of 
administering  jostice.  They  were  first  subjected  by  CrQQBOB, 
and  afterwiwda  by  Cypnis  (546  B.C.).  Instead,  bowever, 
following  the  example  of  their  neighbours  by  a  voluntary 
aabmissiony  the  aatiTea  of  Xanthna  attacked,  with  a  handM 
of  men,  the  nomeroiia  and  victorious  amy  of  the  Persians  ; 
bat  finding  themselvea  oyerpowered  by  numbers,  they  retired 
mio  the  city,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  castle,  in  which  were 
tfieir  fiamlies  and  riches,  they  returned  to  the  engagement,  • 
and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  (445  b.c.).  It  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  333  b.c.,  and  again  in  188  b.0.  by 
ihm  Romans,  who  gave  it  to  the  Hhodians.    It  was  aobee- 

qoentlj  melted  in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia  48  &a 

6.  PlfilDIA,  f  APULAGOMU,  AND  GALATIA. 

Tkaie  la  little  to  be  said  about  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
wldeh  were  generally  tributary  to,  and  included  with,  other 
lugm  states,  and  acquired  no  individual  history  of  any  import- 
aiioe.  Pisidia,  which  lay  between  Fhrygia  on  the  north,  Ly  cia 
on  the  weet,  and  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  generally  included 
in  Hie  last-named  province.  That  portion  of  it  which  bordered 
on  the  Mediterranean  was  called  Pamphylia.  It  was  in- 
bmfriW*  by  wild  tribes,  which  were  never  wholly  subdued  hj 
any  x>ower  that  laid  claim  to  the  countiy. 

Piphlagonia  bordered  on  tTie  Enxine,  or  Black  Sea,  and 
vras  bounded  by  Bithynia  on  the  west,  Galatia  on  the  south, 
and  Pontua  on  the  east  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  added  it  to 
bis  empKTB  in  560  B.O.,  and  when  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus 
in  546  B.C.,  it  was  annexed  to  Persia.  After  the  death  of 
Alflsander  the  Great,  it  fell  to  the  sliare  of  liis  general,  Eu- 
mencF,  in  323  b.c.  In  290  u.c.  it  \vas  annexed  to  Pontus  by 
Mithridates  III.»  and  in  25  £.0.  was  incoxpoiated  in  the  Bo- 
man  district  of  Galatia. 

Galatia  was  bounded  by  lUthynia  and  Pajihlagonia  on  the 
BOfihy  by  Phiy^  on  the  weet  and  souths  and  by  Pontua  and 
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tlSappadocia  on  the  east  and  south-east.  It  was  given  by  Ki- 
codemes  T.  of  lUthynia,  to  which  state  it  originally  belonged, 
to  the  Gauls,  who  passed  from  Greece  into  Asia  !Minor  about 
278  B.C.  They  defeated  and  killed  Antiochiis  Sotcr,  of 
Syria,  in  261  b.c.  Attalus  I.,  of  Pergamus,  and  l^isias  T.  of 
Bithynia,  frequently  came  into  collision  with  them  and 
checked  their  ix)wer,  which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  their  respective  reigns.  Cneius  Manlius  in- 
vaded the  country  in  189  b.c,  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  several  thousands  of  the  Gauls  were  slain. 
Their  chiefs  were  treacherously  slain  l)y  IMitliridates  VJ.  of 
Pontus,  in  tSG  B.C.,  to  prevent  them  from  L'iviiig  any  sup- 
port to  the  Romans  in  their  operations  agaiudt  him.  It  was 
fonned  into  a  Itoman  province  with  Paphiagonia  hy  Augustus 
in  26  &a  The  Ganla  of  Galatia,  or  Ganliah  Asia,  were  di- 
Tided  into  thxee  tribes,  of  which  the  ToUstobogeB  occapied 
the  veet^  the  Teotoaagee  the  oentee,  end  the  Tkood  east 

7.  GEUaiA. 

Cilicia  derived  its  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a 
king  of  Phasnicia.  Gilix  quitted  his  native  land  and  formed 
a  settlement  in  tide  eoontiy  ahont  1470  B.C.  CSIieia  iM 
hounded  on  the  east  h  j  Mount  Anmnus,  which  eopezated  it 
fram  Sym;  on  tiie  north  by  Cappadocia,  Isauria,  uie  south- 
eastern part  of  Fhrygia ;  c/a  the  notth-west  by  Fiodie;  end 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediteneaean.  The  eastern  pail^  caQeA 
GUidft  Campestrisy  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  tMU^  in  Am; 
hot  the  western  division  was  vemarkably  banen. 

The  Cilidans  were  a  loogh,  unpolished  race,  whose  trea- 
chery, injustice,  and  cnielty  weie  piov^hial.  Before  thsQf 
settled  in  this  country  they  were  goTemed  by  their  own 
princes,  and  divided  into  the  Theban  and  Lymessian  king- 
doms. Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered the  country  about  681  b.c.  In  610  b.c.  8yenn<^«»is, 
then  reigning  in  Cilicia,  brouglit  about  a  peace  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians,  who  were  lighting  on  the  TTalys.  Cilicia 
was  long  subject  to  Persia,  but  on  the  extinction  of  tht*  Per- 
sian empire,  CihVia  became  a  Macedonian  province.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was  subject  to  the  Seleucidai ;  and 
Pompey  annexed  it  to  the  Roman  empire,  Gi  d,c.,  after  con- 
quering the  inhabitants  who  were  noted  for  piracy. 

8.  CAPPADOCIA. 

Cappadocia,  properly  so  called,  is  bounded  by  Pontus  and 
^*e*atoa  on  the  north,  by  Armenia  Minor  on  the  east^  by 
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Cilicia  on  tho  south,  and  by  P]irvi;ia  on  the  west.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  wines,  crystal,  jasper,  alabaster,  and  onyx  stone. 
In  ancient  times  it  abounded  with  mines  of  silver,  brass,  and 
iron,  and  was  peculiarly  famous  for  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses,  Tho  religion  of  tlie  ancient  Caj>padocians  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  IVi-sians.  Of  tlieir  laws  no  system 
is  extant ;  and  nothing  oan  be  said  with  accuxacy  of  their 
commerce. 

The  lirst  kincj  of  Cappadocia  was  a  Persian  nobleman, 
Phamaces,  who  received  iho  diadem,  to<^t'tlier  with  tho 
princess  Atossa,  for  having  saved  Cyrus  tho  Great  from 
a  furious  lion,  wliich  attacked  him.  The  weakness  of  his 
siK  .:es.surs  rendered  them  an  wusy  coiKjiirst  ;  and  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aiiamthes  I.,  who  was 
then  on  tlw  tlu-one,  was  conquered  and  killed  by  Perdiccas, 
and  constituted  a  Macedonian  province  under  Eumenes. 
Ariarathes  II.,  however,  reinstated  hinisi'lf  in  tlie  sovereignty, 
wliich  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  After  having  borne 
the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  Gueks,  and  Syrians,  tho  p^tty 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fell  under  that  of  the  Romans.  In 
290  D.C.  Mithri<late3  III.,  king  of  Ponius,  took  possession  of 
r'appadocia,  and  in  -88  it  mis  annexed  to  Syria  by  Seleu' .  s 
Xicator.  At  his  death,  however,  which  happened  eight  yeoj  a 
later,  it  recovei\id  its  independence. 

Ariarathes  V  assistec^  the  Komans  in  a  war  against  Am- 
totyeiiB,  ci  MyoB,  and  was  slain  in  bittle.   He  left  six  sons 
1 0A  queen^  Laodice,  who,  dreading  their  anthority, 

^    dispatched  five  of  them  by  poison,  and  designed 
to  exterminate  the  fianily,  but  the  youngest  was 
happOy  conTifBd  beyond  the  leaeh  of  her  nmuAmsl  oro^ty. 
Tl!m  ms  Ammthes  YL,  who,  having  espoused  the  danghter. 
of  K!t^r!^'»^<=<*«  VLf  was  |K>i8oned  by  the  order  of  that 
After  the  tragical  end  of  this  monarch,  the 
wow  deaiioas  of  giving  the  Cappadocians  a  xepub- 
fm  of  govenunent^  bat  at  length  allowed  them  to 
choose  a  king.  Accordingly,  they  elected  Ariobar- 
SUMS     who  was  an  approved  and  a  steady  friend 
of  the  Eoman  republic.    Archelaos  was  the  last 
of  Cajq^ocia,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  tho 
rising  beauty  of  his  mother,  Glaphyra,  who  had 
captivated  the  heart  of  Marc  Antony. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  this  prince  was  sommoned 
before  the  senate,  and,  being  &lsely  accused  of 
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several  heinous  crimes,  fell  a  victim  to  unconquerable  grief, 
and  his  kiugdoxn  waa  zeduced  to  the  fonu  of  a  Bomaa 
proYince. 

OHRONOLOQICAL  8UHMART. 
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9.  PHRYGI.\. 


Phrygia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  nortii  by  Bithjmia  and 
Oalatia ;  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia ;  on  the  south  by  Cilicia, 
Pisidi%  and  Lyda;  and  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria. 

The  Phrygitons  were  said  to  bo  rlesconrlod  from  a  tribe  of 
Thracians,  called  Brygc?,  which  migrated  from  Thrace  into 
Asia  Minor  at  a  very  early  ])oriod.  Their  commerce  was 
probably  very  considerablo,  and  their  city  of  Apamea  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cliicf  cmi)orium  of  all  Asia  Elinor.  They 
po5isessed  a  competent  skill  in  geography,  geometr}*,  and 
astronomy,  with  a  great  knowledge  of  music.  Being  much 
addicted  to  superstition,  they  had  many  idols;  but  their  prin- 
cipal deity  was  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  represented  by  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  lion?,  crowned 
with  towers,  holding  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  atiuei  with  a 
garment  embroidered  with  flowers  of  diflfereut  colours. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Phrygian  kings  was  Goidios, 
vho  was  raised  from  the  plough  to  tlM  thione.  A  aeditioii 
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having  broken  out  in  the  country,  the  oracles  advised  tho 
Phrygians  to  commit  their  government  to  a  king,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  first  mun  who,  after  the  ambassador's  return, 
should  visit,  in  a  cart,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Avas  destined  l^y 
the  gods  to  wear  the  diadem.  Gurdius  immediately  appeared 
riding  in  his  cart,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  I'hiygia.  Ho 
consecrated  his  cart  to  the  goddess,  called  Kegal  Majesty  ; 
and  fcf»  its  Iwani  attached  a  knot»  which  was  ao  artfully 
woven  that  tba  oiade  pnmuaed  the  empiie  of  the  world  to 
him  who  ahonld  untie  it  Alayandwr  the  Great  cot  it  with 
his  Bwardf  and  thoa  folfilled  or  eluded  the  prediction. 

He  waa  ancceeded  by  hia  aon  Midas,  reapectiiig  whom  the 
onde  nttoed  a  predic£u»n,  in  cooaeqiuiioeof  a  awarm  of  ante 
conveying  their  atorea  into  his  month  while  he  was  sleeping. 
«  He  ahall  aoqoire  immenaa  riches,"  said  the  oracle,  and  the 
pmhecy  was  verified. 

some  other  Jdngp  are  mentioned*  of  whom  we  know  little 
more  than  their  names.    Croaaas,  king  of  Lydia, 
flohdued  Phrygia,  and  held  it  aa  a  province  tiU  ho  ^ 
was  conquered  by  the  resistless  arms  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.    The  country  was   entered  by  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  when  he  marched  against  IVivsia  (3*J5  n.c).  Whea 
Persia  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333  b.o.^ 
Phrygia  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Antigonus.  lu 
282  B.C.  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  added  Phrygia  to  his  do- 
minions.   After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  tho 
battle  of  Magnesia  by  tho  Romans  in  190  B.C.,  the  con- 
querors gave  Phrygia  to  Eiimenas  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
was  in  alliance  with  them.    It  camo  ultiimtely  into  the  pos- 
session of  Borne  at  the  death  of  Attalus  ILL,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.   

10.  PONTUIS. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  Euxine 
Sea ;  on  the  east  by  Colchis ;  on  the  south  by  Armenia 
Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Galatia,  The  air  is  very  salubrioofl^  the 
hills  aro  generally  covered  with  olive  or  cheny  trees,  and  the 
plaina  prodnoe  exabeiant  eiope  of  grain.  Tbib  cherry  tree. 
Indeed,  iasaid  to  hsve  been  lm>ught  torn  Cemsaa^  a  town  in 
theeaalof  Pontoa.  The  people  of  Pcmtna  were  celebrated 
for  their  eztnundiiiaxy  akill  in  wodung  irra,  and  fithricating 
steel  azmonr.  Their  chief  deities  wm  Ckim,  Jnpiter,  and 
Keptons^  to  whom  tfaej  ofEued  bomt  sacrificeBt 
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Pontus  was  the  country  ot  the  AnaaGDt,  tad  Wtt  iMtod 
by  the  AigonautB  on  tlifiir  way  to  Col<diML  Thii^  and  aUtlM 
countriflft  iMndeiing  on  the  Euxme  Sea,  wetesuoeMivBly  aolv 
daed  hy  the  Modes  and  Penians,  the  latter  of  vhom  emied 
PontuB,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  part  of  Onppadoei%i]ifeoa 
kingdom,  and  beetowed  the  sovereignty  on  ArtabBSBs,  in  the 
xeign  of  Darins,  tiie  son  of  HystaiBpea.  From  this  peiiod, 
the  kings  of  Pratiis  were  ^sudatories  to  the  Persian  empire 
till  the  leign  of  Aiiobamncs  1.  (480  b.o.),  who  shook  off  tiie 
yoke,  and  greatly  extended  his  dominions  ;  and  Mithridatcs 
IIL»  in  290  B.a,  added  Oappadocia  and  Paphlagoniatolhe 
crown  of  Pontus. 

Phamaces  I.,  the  son  of  Mithridatcs  TV.,  not  many  years 

1  ftA  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  took  the  city  of 
Sinope  by  assault,  and  attacked  the  territories  of 
Einnencs  TL,  king  of  Por^nimup.  Thoso  j)roceeding3 
occ.'isioned  ;i  war  Avith  the  Komaii  republic,  in  which  his  do- 
minions were  invaded,  and  he  was  compelled  to  Uiako  i>eace 
on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mithridates  V.,  who  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with 
the  Itomans,  for  whom  lie  performed  some  important  services, 
and  wlio  bestowed  on  hini  Phrygia  Major. 

On  his  death,  his  son,  Mithridatos  VI.,  assumed  the  regal 
authority  at  tlio  n;_,'o  of  cloven  years.    He  com- 
menced  liis  reign  with  the  most  inhuman  and  un-  •  "J' 
natural  acts  of  cruelty.    That  he  might  accustom  ^ 
himself  to  hardship,  he  spent  a  great  portion  df  his  time  in  the 
ezerciso  of  hunting,  passing  whole  months  in  the  open  fields, 
aad  fceqttently  reposing  amidst  the  frozen  snow.   He  amed 
himself  agsinst  deleterious  potions  with  sneh  poworfol  anti- 
dotes and  preservatives,  that  the  most  exquisite  poisooB  nrtheK 
nourished  than  desttoyed  the  constituUon  of  his  boc^.  Wb 
thoughts  aspiring  to  tike  absolute  empire  of  Asia,  he  made  a 
progress  tiirough  all  the  kingdoms  <Sf  1^  essfcsn  iwntinent^ 
that  he  might  observe  the  customs»  laws,  and  msaneB  of  tiie 
inliabitants. 

Shortly  after,  he  resolved  to  reduce  his  ambitious  projects 
to  eoreontion,  and  invaded  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  ho  divided  witli  his  fiiend  Kioomedes,  of  Bi- 
thynia.  Alter  the  death  of  tho  Capjmdocian  king,  IriSTlthfin 
Vr.,  who  happened  to  bo  his  brotheMn-law,  and 
■was  doubtless  mnrdercd  by  his  orders,  he  entered 
Cappadocia  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  anny«  and 
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plaited  over  the  astonished  Cappadocians  a  child  aig{bt  yatm 
old,  tmder  the  tutelage  of  Gordius,  ono  of  his  creatures. 

The  growing  power  of  tho  king  of  Pontus  excited  such 
jealousy  in  the  brcoBts  of  the  liomans,  that  they  sent  L. 
Cornelius  JSulla,  into  Cappadocia  to  thwait  his  measures ;  and 
Mitliridatcs  witli(hcw  Irum  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  Afc 
lenj^tli,  by  means  of  a  tUspute  about  the  succeasion 
in  Bithynia,  war  was  formally  declared  between  the  •  ^ 
Homans  and  Mitliridatcs,  who  had  espouBcd  dilRient 
sides.    The  kin^^  of  Pontus,  however,  liavin^j  persuaded  many 
of  tlie  nei^dibouring  nations  to  rnlist  under  liis  standard, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  soon  drove  tho  Koniims  qq 
out  of  Asia,  and  over-r.in  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria, 
Lycia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.    The  free  cities 
of  Asia  threw  open  their  gates,  and,  hy  voluntary  submifisioos, 
oMMied  fthe  hi»  of  those  who  had  opposed  hie  prpgrm 
IfithiidaleB  took  ample,  tluitth  diiMioal  lOfenge  on  liie 
BomaiML    Awhelaiw,  cQipinBiiAM»in-chirf  of  hie  tamj,  iMdo 
a gntueipfdl iBaiisn0n.i]ito  Gneoe;  aivl^e  prinee  AiianiUies 
entered  and  occapied  the  tingdom  of  MftOPdon.   Other  geoe- 
ids  ireie  eqoally  enooenftd,  and  Mithridatea  aoon  heoaaae 
master,  not  only  of  Aria»  hat  of  all  Gieeoe  and  the 
homsjag  iaiand%  ezeopi  Bhodee»  as  £Etr  as  the  Cycladee. 

Xhaee  socceases  were  at  length  checked  by  tho  Komaas^ 
ivho,  hearing  that  the  king  of  Pontna  had  piojeetafl  an  Mm- 
sion  of  Italy,  sent  Sulla,  a  brave  and  experienoed  commander, 
into  Greece.  Athens  was  taken  in  86  ac,  andiathelollow- 
ing  year  the  armies  of  Sulla  and  Archelaus  engaged  near 
Ghseronea,  in  Pieotia,  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  about  100,000  men.  At  length,  after  another  defeat  at 
Archomenus,  in  f^5  d.c,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  troops  from 
j^HP^^Tiiftj  Mitliridatcs  rr)n(:luded  a  peace  with  Sulla,  and 
consented  to  reliuqui.^h  all  his  conquests, and  confine 
?■  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  Pontus,  to  release 
aUwho  had  been  taken  captive  during  the  war,  and 
to  deliver  up  to  the  Kuman  general  eighty  ships,  with  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Koman  army 
durin(4  its  stay  in  As^ia,  and  3000  talents  for  tho  expenses  of 
the  war.  Thus  terminated  the  contest  which  is  knowu  as  tho 
First  A^Iithridatic  War. 

This  peace  wi\s  merely  a  truce.  A  collision  ensued  in  83 
ac.  between.  Mithridates  and  the  Iloman  general  Muiena, 
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who  invaded  Pontos  because  be  said  MithrklateB  bad  not 
been  quick  enongli  in  evacuating  Cappadocia.  The  war,  bow- ' 
ever,  was  stopped  by  Sulla^  who  otdered  Murena  to  wit]t> 
draw  from  Pontus,  aiKl  peace  was  renewed  in  82  ac,  on  tiie 
tenoB  previously  agreed.  At  length,  the  quarrel  between  the 
Eomana  and  Mithridates  broke  out  afresh,  about 
the  possession  of  Bithjuia,  which  Nicomedcs  Ill.had 
left  to  the  Roman  people.  Accordingly,  Mithri- 
dates invaded  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  the  provinces  of 
Asia ;  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  attacked  Cappadocia. 
The  Eoman  senate,  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  dis- 
patched the  consul  Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus  into  Asia,  and 
entrusted  Marcus  AureHus  Cotta,  the  other  consul,  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  Propoutis  and  Bithynia.  Mithridates  having 
defeated  Cotta,  with  great  slaughter,  by  land,  before  Chalco- 
don,  ordered  his  admiral  to  sail  into  the  harbour  and  destroy 
his  ileet,  which  was  easily  performed,  and  Mithridates  then 
laid  siege  to  Cyricns.  Fortone,  however,  aoon  dedaied  Id 
favour  of  Lucullus,  who  compelled  the  king  of  Pontus  to 
xaise  the  siege  of  Cyricns,  and  putting  to  sea,  gained 
an  impoilaiil  victory  over  the  fleist  of  Mithii* 
dates^  near  the  idand  of  Lemnoe.  He  thenanbdned 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and,  entering  the  ftrtile  plaina  of 
PontaB^  defeated  Mithridatee,  with  great  lose,  and  oompeHed 
him  to  fetise  witii  a  amaE'  retinae  to  the  coui  of  Xt^^inei^ 
king  of  Armenia  (71  b.c.). 

Lucullus  reduced  all  Pontus,  and  sent  to  infonn 
that  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  Mithridates  he  would  m 
declare  war  against  Armenia.  This  embassy  proving 
unsuccessful,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
Lucullus  and  the  Armenians,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.     Mithridates,  however,  en- 
couraged his  ally  to  levy  a  fresh  army,  and  acted  with  such 
vigilance,  that,  during  the  absence  of  Lucullus,  ho  defeat (  d 
the  Bomans  in  several  enp:a,c:ements,  and  expected  to  drive 
them  effectually  out  of  Pontus. 

Pompey  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Koman 
army,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Mithridates,  which  ^ 
the  king  of  Pontus  not  only  rejected,  but  was  per- 
suadcd,  by  the  desertors  in  his  army,  to  swear  that 
ho  would  never  form  any  alliance  with  Rome.    Two  battles 
enabled  the  Boman  general  to  di^^conccrt  ail  the  plans  of 
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Mithriclates,  whom  Pompey  again  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.     He  also  reduced  all  the 
fortresses  that  were  still  garrisoned  by  tlie  king's 
troops,  and  possessed  himself  oi'  immense  treasure  in  gold^ 
ailver,  and  other  valuables. 

Having  completed  the  conqnest  of  Pontus,  Pompey 
inarched  his  troops  into  Syria ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  with- 
drawn, than  Mithridates,  who  had  lain  concoaled  in  the  terri- 
tories of  a  Scythian  prioce,  reappeared  in  his  kingdom,  and 
assembled  all  his  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arras.  How^- 
ever,  the  affairs  of  the  king  of  I'ontus  wore  soon  perplexed 
by  a  public  lebellion ;  and  he  was  deserted  by  those  on  whom 
lie  had  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence.  At  length  he 
adopted  the  leaolntion  of  wi^iwliitig  thiongh  the  Cimmerian 
BcqKiTOB,  Scythia,  and  Pannonia^  and  of  invading  Italy  with 
the  aaaiatance  of  the  Ganls.  But  while  the  anny  lay  en> 
camped  at  Ftaitia^namy  Fhanuwee»  the  king^a  &Toarite  aon, 
formed  a  poweiM  fiustUm  among  the  aoldiers,  who,  on  his 
offering  to  lead  them  hack  into  Pontus,  proclaimed  him  king 
with  loud  and  repeated  acclamations.  When  ^lithridates 
was  informed  of  this  alfxming  rebellion,  he  went  to  appease 
the  tomult;  but  this  measure  proving  ineifectual,  he  endea^ 
vmued  to  ezdte  the  compassion  of  his  son.  Finding  all 
l»Q  means  ineffectual,  the  wretched  monarch,  drank 
poison,  but  this  did  not  take  elFect  on  him ;  and 
the  king,  after  wounding  himself  with  his  sword, 
was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  soldier.  Such  was  the  ami  of  Mith- 
ridates, who  subilneil  twenty-four  nations,  and  could  speak 
their  languages  as  lluently  as  his  own.  He  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  physic,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue 
a  learned  treatise  on  botany.  He  is  to  be  admired  for  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  many  of  his  misfortunes. 

Pharnaces  presented  the  body  of  his  fatlicr  to  Pompey; 
and  having  received  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  froui  the  con- 
queror, together  with  the  appellation  of    an  ally  of  Ptomci," 
he  ordered  all  the  commanders  iu  Pontus  to  surrender  their 
castles  and  treasures  to  the  Koman  general,  who  thus  acquired 
_  .  immense  wealth.   Pharnaces,  however,  took  advaii- 
zi     tage  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Bome,  to  obtain  poa- 
sessbn  of  Anuenia  and  Cappadoeia.    He  was, 
therefore^  attacked  by  Julius  Cnsar^  who  defeated  him,  and 
who  in  miting  to  the  Boman  senate  respecting  his  yisUaj, 
aaidy  ^  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conauered."  Pharnaces  was  alto- 
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wards  killed,  at  Zela,  in  Pontus  (-iG  B.C.),  in  an  engagement 
with  Asander,  one  of  his  generals,  to  whom  Augustus  subse- 
quently gave  the  kin^om  of  Bosporus. 

On  the  death  of  rhamaces,  Pontus  was  made  a  Boman 
province.  During  the  second  triomviiate.  Mm  Antony 
bestowed  it  on  Duine,  the  son  of  Phamacw^  who  wss  sno- 
eeeded  by  Polemon,  the  son  of  a  laodicesn  onto,  oiUed 
Zena  Poiemum  IL,  son  of  the  last  prince,  was  raised  to  the 
sovereignty  on  the  demise  of  his  fiiUiar ;  bat  he  dying  witb- 
ont  issne,  the  kingdom  of  Pontns  was  dismembered,  and 
added  to  tiie  provinces  of  Ga]atia»  Bithyniay  and  CSappadooia.. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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11.  KTHTFIA. 

This  coonftiy  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eoxine 
Sea;  on  the  ea^t  by  the  river  Parthenius,  which  divided  it 
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fnok  Piaphlagonia ;  oa  the  mXb.  by  Moiml  Olympus  and  the 
BhyBdaeos,  wMeh  divided  it  fiom  Myaia ;  aad  on  tbe  weat 
bjtheThnboiaaBospomaodPtqpontia.  Itoonlniiiedieveral 
haadaame  eituB^  was  well  watered,  and  abounded  with  moat 
of  the  necessanee  of  life ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  its  onoe 
teftile  soil  is  now  totally  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  iika 
Ifligest  cities  are  eifchflB  kid  in  raisa^  or  dwindled  into  ocafc- 
temptible  villages. 

The  earlieet  mention  of  Bithynia  in  history  is  its  subjqg^ 
tion  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.    It  was  afterwards  taken, 
with  Lydia,  by  the  Persians ;  but,  about  430  B.C.,  D.tdalsus, 
the  chief  of  Bithynia,  declared  the  independence  of  tho 
countr)',  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.    In  401  B.C.  tho 
"Ten  Thousand,"  under  Xenophon,  met  with  mucli  oppo- 
sition from  the  Bithynians  in  marching  through  the  country 
on  their  way  home  from  tho  held  of  Cunaxa  to  Greece. 
Alexander  III.  of  Macedon,  sent  troops  against  them,  who 
"were  repulsed,  and  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace  (281  B.C.),  was 
.also  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  tlie  country. 

I^icomedes  I.  invited  the  Grauls  into  Asia  to  aid  him  in 
oyg  aeeftnng  the  throne  against  the  attempts  of  his 
brother  ^Spsetee.  After  Zielas^  who  was  killed  in 
"   228  BA  by  the  Qanls^  Ibr  an  attempt  against  tbe 
Ims  of  their  chieifii,  the  throne  of  Bithynia  was  occupied  by 
Tlrasias  L»  who,  during  the  Ifithxidatie  war,  proiSMsed  a  warm 
regard  to  the  Bomans ;  but  he  granted  an  asylum  to  ^umi- 
183        ^^^^^  implacable  enemy,  and,  at  the  instigatian 
of  tliat  eminent  commander,  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  FergaauiB.  These  proceedings  having 
Toused  the  jealousy  of  the  Komans,  they  dcinanded  Hannibal ; 
and  Fruaias  was  at  length  obliged  to  execute  the  ordeia  of 
the  conscript  fathers.    Tlie  illustrious  Carthaginian,  howeveTy 
having  implored  the  gods  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  king 
of  Bithynia,  immeiliately  swallowed  a  deadly  poison.  Prusias 
L  was  succeeded  (l^^O  b.c.)  by  his  son  Prusias  IL,  who  aftor- 
Ifift    "^^s  assisted  tho  Bomans  in  tho  war  against 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.    Hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  king  of  Bithynia  and  Eumencs  IL, 
king  of  Pegaraus,  -Nvhich  terminated  in  tho  defeat  of  the 
latter.    Prusias,  however,  was  obliged  by  the  Bomans  to 
eurronder  all  he  had  taken  from  Eumcnes.    He  was  hateful 
to  his  subjects,  and  dcsjticahk^  to  foreigners,  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  cowardice,  aiul  (;i--u^ling  behaviour.    His  person 
was  deformed  and  his  mind  di-oraved. 
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Prusias  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Xicomedes  11. ,  who 
was  worthy  of  such  a  father,  and  who  sacrificed  all 
^      his  brothers  to  his  tyrannical  ambition.    On  the 
death  of  this  prince,  who  was  iissassinated,  Nico- 
demes  III.  ascended  the  throne  (91  b.o.).  A  war  broke  out  (88 
ac.) between  him  and  ^lithridates  VL,king  of  Pontua,in  which 
the  latter  was  victorious.    He  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Bomans,  and  immediately  after  his  death,  in  74  jlc,  Biihynia 
iTOBxediieed  to  a  province  of  Rome.  It  was  united  to  Rome  in 
63  AJK,  ind  in  103  ajx  Pliny  tha  Younger  was  made  govamor 
of  the  country.   It  waa  while  he  waa  holding  this  M8t  that 
he  made  the  lepieaentationa  to  T^jan  leapecting  the  ChB»> 
tians,  which  led  to  a  peneeation  of  them  hy  that  enipezoc 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ABB  IBB  C^mrtBIBB  BOBBEBIMO  OB  CBB 
BUZIBi;  OB  KACK,  OA. 

1.  ABMBinA. 

AxKEStUL  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iberin  and'Alhaaui; 
on  the  east  by  Media ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  Xanna ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  agreeably 
diveiaified  with  hills  and  valleys;  but  produced  scanty 
crops  of  com,  wine,  &c.,  which  were  also  extremely  bad. 
The  religion  of  the  Armoniana  resembled  that  of  the  Medes 
and  Penianfl^  with  aome  tnfling  Tariationa ;  but  their  lainci* 
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pal  dailgr  WW  Ihe  goddess  Taaaisy  or  VmoB,  to  wHom  sereml 
inngmflwmt  tempkis  vers  oonseciated.  Their  language  im 
amilar  to  tint  of  the  Synaas;  al  kasti  thoj  mod  the  Sjrnac 


lib  is  said  that  Azmema  waa  finfe  settled  liy  Haik»  son  of 
TugMinab,  and  grandson  of  Japbeth,  who  fled  thither  to  ea- 
€Kpe  fKm  fiebiB,  king  of  Aasyria,  about  2106  b.c.  In  1725 
BJtk  it  became  subject  to  Assjxi^  bat  recovered  ita  indepen- 
dence abont  745  ac.  Armenia  was  subject  to  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon.  After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ocbus  the  Great,  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans  (189  b.c.)  Artaxioft 
and  Zariadras,  governors  of  Armenia,  revolting  from  their  al- 
legiance, caused  tliemsclvos  to  be  proclaimed  kings  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  their  jurisdiction.  This  rebellion  was  crowned 
with  extraordinary  success  ;  and  Armenia  fi-om  a  small  pro- 
vince, soon  became  a  considerable  kinpfdom  in  wealth,  power, 
and  extent.  Having  thus  efrectcd  their  ambitious  purpose, 
the  conquerors  divided  their  territories  into  two  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  greater,  or  eastern  part,  was  governed  by  Artaxias, 
under  the  name  of  Armenia  Major,  and  the  lesser,  or  western 
part,  by  Zanadras,  under  the  appellation  of  Armenia  Minor. 
These  two  parts  were  divided  by  the  river  Eupliratcs.  All 
the  attempts  of  Antiochus  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  were 
defeated,  and  be  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace,  whilst 
his  anesossftil  opponents  entered  into  an  allianoe  idth  the 
Romans,  and  thus  seonied  their  new  kingdoms  to  themselveB 
and  their  descendanta. 

Vahoaoea,  the  brother  of  Mithridatea  L,  king  of  Fbithia. 
eatahUshed  himself  in  Qreater  Armenia  in  1 40  B.a,  and  trana- 
mitfeed  the  crown  to  his  posterity.   Tigranes  L,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Valanaces,  had  soaioely  ascended  the 
throne,  when  be  was  prevailed  on  by  Mithridates^ 
VL»  called  Eupator  and  the  Greaty  to  engage  in  a 
eonfrdeaiey  against  the  Bomana,  and  many  hia  daughter 
Cleopatra.   Tigranes  sent  a  powerful  army  against  Cappi^ 
docia,  which  the  Koman  senate  had  recently  conferred  on 
Ariobarzanes,  drove  the  reigning  prince  from  the  throne,  and 
bestowed  the  crown  upon  Ariarthes-,  son  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Syrians,  being  harassed  by  the  perpetual 
contentions  of  the  Seleucida;,  invited  Tigranes  to  take  posses- 
HQ     sion  of  their  throne,  which  ho  ascended  with  the 
^?     unanimous  sufi'mge  of  the  people.    His  ambitious 
spirit  being  iuikmed  by  thia  new  addilix>u  of 
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strength,  he  led  hiB  victoaimB  axmy  into  Annaiifl  Minor, 
which  he  reduced  in  one  campaign ;  maiched  against  the' 
Asiatic  Greeks,  whom  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign ;  invaded  Cappadocia  a  second  time,  and 
"brought  back  300,000  prisoners,  whom  he  employed  in  build- 
ing a  city  on  the  river  Xice])horiu8,  near  Mount  Masios, 
"which  he  denominated  Tigranocerta. 

Mithridates  fled  from  Pontus  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  though  Tigranes  refused  to  see  and  acknowledge  him  for 
a  relation,  he  would  not  deliver  him  into  the  hands  ol*  the 
Eomans.    Upon  this,  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  imme- 
diately invaded  Armenia ;   and  having  attacked  Tigranes 
beft.»ro  Tigranocerta,  defeated  the  king's  troops  with  great 
slaughter.    Tigi^ancs  quitted  the  lield  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  and  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  but  Lucullus 
followed  him  up  and  defeated  the  two  kings  near  Artaxata. 
Soon  afterwards  a  mutiny  ooeoired  in  the  aimy  of  IaicuUus, 
who  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  MMlmdates  and 
Tigranes  occapied  Pontus  and  Cappadoda.    Fbmpey  was 
now  appeinted  to  proseonte  the  war,  and  many  en- 
gagements  followed,  in  all  of  which  the  troops  of  ^ 
Tigianes  were  defeated  and  put  to  the  root  At 
length,  young  TSgranes^  pnnce  of  Armenia^  revolted  agunst 
his  fither  and  went  over  to  Pompey.   The  nnfortnnate  Ti- 
gianes^ therefore,  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  and  immediately  after  the  conqueror  restored  to 
Tjgianes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia^  with  the  greatest  port  of 
'Mesopotamia^  and  invested  his  son  with  the  govenunent  of 
the  provinces  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene.    This  arrangement^ 
however,  displeasing  the  young  prince,  he  solicited  the  in- 
habitants of  Sophene  to  witlihold  the  royal  treasuries,  which 
tlie  Iloman  general  liad  adjudged  to  liis  father.  Pompey, 
•therelbrc,  lo^ided  liiin  witli  cliains,  and  sent  him  to  Kome. 
'     Tigranes  the  elder,  being  restored  to  his  paternal  kingdom, 
cheerfully  yielded  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappa- 
docia, to  the  Romans,  and  was  designated  by  the  title  of  ally 
of  the  Roman  republic.    He  considered  himself  bound  to 
maintain  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Romans,  and  not  only 
refused  to  succour  ^lithridates,  after  that  monarch  had  been 
defeated  by  Pompey,  but  even  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  put  hiin  to  death.  Tigranes  died  in  his  eighty-hfUi 
yeai-,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Artavasdes.    It  diould  be 
said  that  the  kings  who  then  held  Azmeaia  were  of  Faithiaa 
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extraction,  the  dynasty  having  hcen  founded  in  149  n.c.  by 
Valarsaces,  the  brother  of  Mithridates  L,  king  of  Parthia. 

Artavasdes  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  government^ 
than  he  projected  the  subjugation  of  Media,  and  ad-  ^ 
vised  Marc  Antony  to  invade  that  country,  offering 
to  conduct  him  thither  in  person,  and  to  assist  him  ^ 
with  all  his  forces.    Antony  readily  embraced  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Armenian,  being  privately  reconciled  to  the  king  of 
OA     Media,  led  tlw  Bomans  over  such  steep  mountains, 
5r    and  IKoough  moh  bad  mdi,  thst  they  weie  obliged 

fo  kave  most  of  tbeir  iMggage  and  wazlike  engines 
Mund.   This  tMadhesy,  however,  being  diseofeied,  Azto- 
Tssdas  was  loaded  with  dudnfl^  ati^ped  ol  his  tMsoies,  and 
xeseryed  to  grace  the  tdunph  of  Maze  Antony  at  Alemndiia. 
The  Armenians  placed  the  crown  on  Ihe  head  of  hfe  eldsst. 

son,  Artaxee  11.  i  but  the  Bomans  nltimately  dnm 

him  from  the  throne^  and  bastowed  the  soveieignty 
*  on  Tigranes  II.,  a  younger  brother.  After  the  d/^[ 
niiae  of  Tigranes  II.,  his  son,  Tigranee  UL,  was  dethroned/ 
and  Augustus  conferred  the  Armenian  crown  on  Artavasdes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artazes  II.  On  the  death 
of  Artavasdes,  Tigranes  III.  was  restored.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow  Erato,  but  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
Ariobarzanes,  a  Mode,  was  invested  with  the  gOTMnmeot^  at 
the  request  of  the  ^ii-meuians. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  Vononcs,  who  had  been 

expelled  from  Parthia,  ascended  the  throne,  but  it 
ic,  ^^^^5  before  the  country  was  subdued  by  the 

Parthians,  in  opposition  to  whom  Tiberius  supjiorted 
Iklithridates  of  Iberia,  brother  to  Pharasmenes,  king  of  that 
country.  ^Mithridates,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
triumphed  over  the  Parthians  ;  but  his  brother,  Pharasmenes, 
sent  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  Ar- 
menia. This  unexpected  irruption,  and  the  defection  of 
seyeral  Armenian  nobles,  induced  the  lung  to  shut  himself 
m  m  a  ferttese^  which  was  deHanded  by  a  Bontan  garrison. 
Ijie  nnlbftunate  monareh,  however,  was  betrayed  by  the 
goremor  into  the  hands  of  his  iniqnitoos  nephew^  Bhada- 
mistos,  who  caused  him  to  be  pat  to  dealhy  together  witii  his 

Bhadamisfciis,  haying  eat  off  the  whole  ftmily  of  IGtiui- 

...     dates,  took  possession  of  the  throne  ci  Armenia ; 

but  Tiridatee,  brother  to  Volagases,  king  of  Parthia, 
^  *    ifesolving  to  assert  the  ancient  right  of  his  £unily  to 
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the  usurped  kingdom,  marched  a  powerful  army  into  Arme- 
nia, and  compeUed  the  i^cide  to  retire  from  the  oountiy. 

The  AwnfmlaiMi  being  continiiaily  banned,  and  kepi  in  a 
fliafte  of  perpetual  alamiy  applied  to  the  empeioK  Neio^  vbo^ 
after  the  oountiy  bad  been  aabdued  by  Ida  geneiala,  and 
Tiridatea  L  driTen  fiom  tbo  thnme  (60  a.ik%  bartoved  tlis 
aoTefognty  on  Tignnea  V.,  gnadaon  of  B^od  tbo  Qteafc. 
After  tibo  death  of  Tigranes,  Tiridates  had  tho  addraaa  to  in- 
dnoe  Nero  to  leetore  to  him  the  diadem,  whidi  be  and  bia 
saoeeeBOB  poaaeaeed  as  homagers  to  the  Boman  empiia. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Artaxea  IIL  Iraa  on  the 
throne  of  Aimenia,  the  whole  ooontzy  waa  ledooed    ^ « ^ 
to  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  province ;  but,  two  yean 
later,  it  was  relinquished  by  Hadrian,  who  had  bo* 
oome  emperor  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  Trajan.    In  the 
reip:n  of  Tigranes  VI.  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Parthians 
to  repossess  themselves  of  Armenia,  but  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  ^gtgb 
Aiu'elius.     After  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Parthian 
monarchy,  Artaxerxes  I.  of  Persia  brought  Armenia 
into  subjection  (232  a.d.),  but  iu  259  a.d.  the  Romans  placed 
Tiridates  II.  on  the  throne.    In  his  reign  Christianity  was 
introduced.    Armenia  was  frequently  an  object  of  conteution 
between  the  Ronmis  and  the  Persians,  ami  in  387  a.d.  it  was 
divided  between  them ;  but  in  442  a.d.  the  Persians  obtained 
complete  mastery  over  the  oountry.    Subsequently  it  was 
conqaered  by  tho  Sancena  (637  a.d.}  ;  then  by  the  Se^ukian 
Torici^  who  depomimited  the  oonntiy  Tuioomania  (1079  a.d.); 
and  afterwaida  by  the  Taitan  (1234  A.a).  None  of  tiieao 
0(niqiie8ta»  bowora,  eztiipated  the  xaoe  of  Amta%vtn  kingp. 

Armenia  Minor,  wbioh  befbxe  the  revolt  o£  Zanadtea  and 
ArtaTiais  oonatitoted  part  of  Cappadocia>  vaa  bosnded  tm  the 
eaat  by  the  Saphiates,  on  the  south  by  Monnt  Taoma,  and 
on  the  west  and  north  by  a  long  chain  of  mountaina  eaUad 
Mona  Soordiflcaa^  Amanus,  and  Anti-Taiirus.  The  vaUays  of 
this  country  are  crowned  vith  grapes  and  olives  equal  in 
qiiality  to  those  of  C^eeoe.  Zariadies  maintainedhis  usorped 
bonous  by  forming  a  strict  alliance  with  the  fioman  Repablio. 
Artanes,  the  last  male  of  this  race,  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Tigranes  I.,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  whom  the  Eomans  ejc- 
pelled  from  his  country,  and  beatowed  tho  crown  upon  Ario- 
barzaues  I.  of  Cappadocia.  In  tho  civil  war,  this  prince 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey«  buU  after  the  battle  of  Fhw* 
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•alia,  was  genaoasly  paiaoned  by  Julius  Caesar.  On  tho 
demiM  of  AMbttOBSUB  IL,  wlio  had  been  educated  by  Cato, 
and  enjoyed  tiw  nmeBenred  fiiendship  of  Cicero,  his  family 
became  extmoty  and  the  kingdom  was  given,  first  to  Aria- 
YBades,  king  of  Medi%  and  then  to  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus. 
It  was  aftenroids  saeeessiTely  goraned  by  Aichelaus,  of 
CSappododa ;  Cotys,  of  Bosporus ;  AristobuIaSy  gieat-grandson 
to  Heiod  the  Gimt ;  and  Tigiaiies  Y,,  of  Aimenia  M%jor, 
his  near  lelation.  After  78  a.d.«  when  Artaxes  IIL  became 
king  of  hoth  the  Ameniaa,  it  shared  the  &te  of  the 
province  • 
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prevailed  in  the  succession. 

2. 


NMKNII 


Oolohis,  the  modern  Mingrelia,  was  bounded  by  Mount 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  by  Iberia  on  the  e^ist,  by  Armenia 
and  part  of  Pontus  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Euxine  Sea  on 
the  west  This  kingdom  was  extremely  rich  and  fertile  in 
dden  times,  and  contained  many  excdlent  mines  of  gold, 
'vrhich  gaye  lue  to  the  eelebrnted  fikUe  of  the  golden  fleece, 
end  the  Aigonautic  expedition.  The  ColchianB  an^enppoeed 
to  ha?e  demmded  ftcoi  Egyptians,  who  had  been  led  into 
Sojrthia  by  Seeoatrie  ;  aoid  they  were  govenied  hj  kii^  of 
tiieir  own.  Colchis  wee  at  one  time  tribntaiy  to  Pienia,  hot 
leoovered  its  independence  hefom  the  fiill  of  we  PetaiAn  em- 
pin.  Mithiidates  occupied  it  for  a  short  tame,  hat  it  wm 
taken  fnm  him  by  Pompey  in  65  B.a^  In  the  leign  of  the 
emperor  Tn\jan,  they  TobintarOy  snbinitted  te  the  BooBian 
aimioiitj;  but  as  their  .country  was  never  reduced  to  the 
ioaaa  of  a  Boman  province,  they  probably  retained  their 
ancient  finm  of  govamment. 

Iberia,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  nameof  Geoigia, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Oaneasus,  on  the  east 
bjr  Albania,  on  the^  south  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  west  by 
dolchis.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  a  veiy  brave  and 
wulike  people,  who  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Modes,  Persians,  and  Mace- 
donians, and  even  combated  the  Romans  with  great  fintitode 
and  resolution,  althou^  they  were  defeated  by  Pompey  m 
66  B.a  Those  who  inhabited  the  campaign  oonntiy  vrae 
industrious,  and  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  bote  a 
strong  resemblance  in  dress  to  the  Medes  and  Armeniana; 
butiaose  inhabiting  the  mountains  weie  wild  and  savage^ 
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and  miglii  \»  compaied  to  the  Scytliiaiis  and  flA■Tf1^^%tw^m■ 
Their  form  of  govemment  was  tttnTVfcTfft]rif>a|  •  ^fter  they 
subxDittcd  to  the  Bouuma  (115  aa),  they  were  mledbj  their 
kings,  who  were  tributaiy  to  Borne.  The  Bomans  xeUn- 
qoifihed  all  claim  to  the  country  about  864  A.l>.y  aoon  after 
which  time  it  became  a  Penian  pvoviaoe. 

4.  ALBANU. 

The  pleasant  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  which  the  wiftifflitg 
desis,mated  hy  the  name  of  Albania,  and  which  is  now  part 
of  Georgia,  was  bounded  by  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north/ 
by  the  CaspiaiL  Sea  on  the  east,  by  Armenia  on  the  aoath, 
and  by  Iberia  on  the  west.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  a 
tall,  comely,  and  vigorous  race,  equally  famous  for  their 
courage  and  siniplicit}'.  They  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  weights,  measures,  and  the  use  of  money,  and  carried  on 
trade  entirely  by  exchange.  Trajan  visited  the  country  in 
116  B.C.,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  chiefs,  but  it 
was  never  thozoughly  reduced  by  the  liomans. 

5.  BOSPORUS. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  which  included  all  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  Bo.s}»oreiin  princes,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  and  its  tributaries,  on  tlie  east  by 
Colchis,  on  the  south  by  the  Euxine  8ea,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Carcinitis.  It  therefore  comprised  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  in  Europe,  and  the  extensive  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Palos  Ma;otis,  or 
Sea  of  Azu£ 

6.  THRACE. 

Thrace  was  bounded  by  Mount  H.Tmus  on  the  north;  by 

the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Propontis  on  the  east; 
by  the  yEciean  8ea  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Macedon  and  the 
river  Strymun  on  the  west.  The  Thracians  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people  ;  but  their  minds  were  uncultured,  ami 
strongly  ting*  d  with  cruelty.  Their  religion  wn^^  tlie  same  as 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  tlie  deities  that  they  principally  wor- 
shipped were  Mercury,  Mar>\  and  Tlimce,  a  son  of  Mais,  from 
whom  the  country  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name. 

Though  Thrace  was  sometimes  called  a  kingdom,  it  was 
only  an  assemblage  of  petty  states,  independent  of  each  other. 
Some  of  the  princes  united  their  neighbours  under  their 
sceptres,  and  assumed  the  diadem ;  but  they  rarely  trans- 
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mitted  it  to  their  posk^rity.  Had  these  peopla  been 
xnous  in  their  councils,  they  might  have  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  earth.  The  principal  thbes  of  Ai^ 
cient  Thrace  were  Dolonci,  Denseletae,  Bessi,  Cicones,  Edom, 
Bistones,  Odomanti,  Br}'ges,  Pierea,  OdijBa^  Autononiiy 
Moddiiy  Crobya,  Saphtti,  and  Coletn. 

The  following  ire  tbe  {wiDcip&l  events  deserving  notice  in 
toiy  of  Ttusofl^  wlueh  may  be  beat  nrhihtted  in  thtt  lotm  of  a 
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PREFATOKY  BEMARKS. 


In  pursuance  of  the  plan  Hketched  out  in  the  Introduction 
to  "Volume  I.  of  this  series  of  Manuals  of  Ancient  History ; 
this — the  third  of  the  set — contains  the  History  of  Rome 
as  a  Kingdom  and  Republic ;  w  liih'  in  the  fourth  and  last 
will  be  found  the  se<iuel — the  History  of  Rome  as  an  Em- 
pire. The  sub-division  is  natural  and  useful,  for  the  first 
part  embnices  the  account  of  the  rise  and  j)rogres.s  of  Rome 
until  it  Iiad  attained  the  summit  of  national  gloiy,  and 
extended  its  dominion  over  all  the  countries  that  encircle 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  stretch  from  its  borders  for 
hundreds  of  miles  northward,  eastward,  and  southward  into 
tbe  heart  and  centre  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  while 
the  aeooDd  part  reooonta  its  dedine  and  ML  through  the 
comiptioQS  thai  crept  in  aa  wealth  and  power  iaeressed, 
and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  purer  patriotism  and 
simpler  manners  that  had  distingnished  the  earlj  Romans. 
These  oomiptions  led  to  tiie  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  introduotion  of  Imperialism,  which  failed  through 
the  unhappy  tendency  of  human  nature  to  run  riot  in 
frig^itful  exeoflses  as  soon  as  absolute  power  is  attained,  and 
all  wholesome  restraints  such  aa  are  found  in  a  limited 
monarchy  and  constitutional  government  are  withdrawn. 

It  maybe  useful  to  repeat  here  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  posseai  the  complete  series,  that  in 
Yolume  L  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of  the  history,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms 
of  Africa  and  South  Western  Asia,  as  known  to  the  An- 
cients, and  that  it  comprises  an  account  of  the  early  history 
of  the  world,  and  man  from  the  creation  to  the  rise  of  the  ♦ 
first  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  the  history  of  Egyj>t,  the 
Jews,  Chaldca,  Assyria,  Bal)ylouia,  Media,  Persia,  Syria, 
Parthia,  and  Carthage,  and  the  States  of  North  Western 
Africa.    Yolume  IL  comprises  the  History  of  Greece,  the 
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deek  OolonieB  ia  AjSb.  Mjnor,  Siialy,  and  the  ooart  of  the 
MeditemnMii  Sea»  intii  P<mtii8»  Gappadoda^  F^tgumu^ 
ArmeDiay  and  the  oountries  oontigaous  to  Asu  Minor,  thaft 
oonld  not  be  oonTenientiy  included  in  the  fizet  Tolomei 

Although  each  volume  of  the  series  is  complete  in  itself 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read  it  in  connection  with  the  others 
in  order  to  gain  a  thorouglUj  <dear  knowledge  of  Ancient 
Histoiy,  and  to  recognise  the  epochs  at  which  the  hiatoi7 
of  one  country  becomes  interwoven  with  for  a  tiiiM^  or  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  that  of  another. 

At  the  end  of  eveiy  section  in  this  as  well  as  the  other 
volumes,  a  Chronological  Simimary  of  the  principal  events 
nan'ated  in  the  section  haH  bem  introduced  for  the  ])urpose 
of  rendering  this  Ancient  History  especially  useful  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  students  preparing  for  examinations  of  any 
kind  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  Hiatoxy  is  requisite. 


London,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ZHlBODtrcrOBT— SASI.Y  BEOOBDi. 


1.  THE  PEOrLE.S  OF  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  tlio  ditlVront  api^oUations  of 
Saturnia,  (Enotiia,  nespcria,  Ansonia,  and  Tynlienia.  It  is 
said  to  liavc  lioen  called  Italy  from  Vitaliis,  a  king  of  the 
country,  (  hi  three  sidet*,  it  is  surrounded  l)y  tlie  soa  ;  and 
on  the  t'ouilh.  towards  the  north,  it  i.s  «'ncIosed  ])y  the  Alps. 
It  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  leni^th,  hut  very  uneciual  in 
breadth,  and  in  shape;  it  re.s<;mhlcs  a  man's  leg. 

In  the  earliest  times,  before  the  legendary  history'"  of  the 
land  began,  it  is  believed  that  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the 
Pelasgi,  a  race  which  alRO  occupied  tlie  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  Gieeee.  Later  the  country  was  divided  among  a  number  of 
tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  appear  to  be  the  Siouli  or 
Sidliansy  the  Butulians^  the  Yolsdans,  the  Etruscans^  the 
Ligurians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Marsiansy  the  Venetians,  the 
Sabines,  and  the  Latins.  The  modem  €renoa  was  inhabited 
by  the  ligurians.  The  Yenetians  held  that  part  of  their  late 
domains  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Adige.  The  Etruscans 
and  the  Umbrians  possessed  those  parts  which  recently 
formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Pai)al  States,  which  are  now  absorbed  into 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and 
the  Volscians  inhabited  that  tract  which  extends  from,  the  • 
Tiber  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples ;  Capua  and  Campania  are 
now  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Naples ;  and  the 
Marsi,  the  Samnitcs,  and  the  Apulians,  divided  the  rest  of 
the  country*.  The  relative  positions  of  these  tribes  may  be 
best  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  map  of  Ancient  Italy. 
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2.  iENEAB  IN  ITALY — HIS  DESCENDANTS— ORIGIN  OP  ROME. 

«£Beas,  aocording  to  tradition,  having  eooapad  from  tho 
mills  of  Troj,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Lotism,  and  was  kindly 
Teceiyed  by  Latinus,  the  king  of  tlie  oofuntry,  who^  on  Mb 
assistilig  him  against  the  Kutulians,  assigned  him  and  his 
companions  a  portion  of  land,  and  afterwards  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  kingdom  of  Latium  accordingly  fell  to  ^neas,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  and  built  the  city  of  La\4nium.  He 
engaged  the  Kutulians  and  Tyrrhenians  near  the  banks  of 
the  Kumicus,  and  being  hardly  pressed  by  the  enemyy  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

^neas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ascanius,  lulus,  or 
Julius,  who  founded  Alba  Longa.  His  widow,  Lavinia, 
finding  herself  pregnant,  withdrew  to  a  wood,  where  she  wb^ 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  /Eneas,  aft-er  his  father, 
and  Sylvius,  from  tlie  place  of  his  birth.  Ascanius  left  a  son, 
called  also  lulus.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium,  however,  united 
Alba  and  Lavinium  under  one  sovereignty,  which  they  con- 
•  ferred  on  Sylvius,  but  made  lulus  the  chief  priest. 

After  a  succession  of  thirteen  kings  of  the  lino  of  Sylvius, 
Procas  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  eldest  son,  Numitor,  but 
Amnlius,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  usurped  the  govemmenty 
and  after  mmdering  his  nephmr  Lansiu^  oompelled  fi]iea 
Sylvia,  Niimitor*s  only  dang^teri  to  beooms  m  vestal  Tiimn, 
or  attmidant  in  the  temple  m  Vesta,  by  yiitoe  of  wbieh  offioe 
she  was  debaned  ftom  manying.  Jnhsa  Sylvia^  bcNPSfai; 
became  tbe  mother  of  twin  aoni^  whose  fiither,  in  palliatian 
of  her  offensfl^  she  avened  to  be  Mai%  tilie  god  of  imL  The 
boy%  pkoed  in  a  basket  of  roshei^  vece  thmm  into  the 
Tibei;  and  floated  to  the  foot  of  meant  Aventine^  where  thiy 
were  found  by  FaastQlus,  the  king's  shefdieid.  This  mm 
earned  them  home  to  his  ynb,  Aooa  Laurentia,  who  nursed 
them  as  her  own.  This  woman  was  called  by  those  who 
laufw  hst,  Lupa,  or  l^ie-wolf ;  and  hence  sioso  the  story  that 
Bomulus  ami  Kemu^  as  the  bojs  were  calledy  had  iiesn 
snckled  in  in£Emcy  by  one  of  these  animals. 

After  aniTing  at  manhood  the  twins,  having  discovered 
their  relationship  to  Numitor,  who  was  still  IiN^ng,  collected 
the  shspheida^  deposed  Amiilici%  and  rainstatcKl  their  gnad- 
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Mkesr  on  the  OuoBa.  Tbef  tlwn  iwobwl  to  bmki«ci^ 

upon  those  hills  when  they  had  Ibnedj  kepi  tlieir  flodB ; 
and  Numitor  assigned  them  a  certain  teontay*  aoid  paRoittad 
any  of  his  snlgects  to  aettle  in  their  new  caloBj.   Bat  a 

dHawiiirion  arising  between  the  two  brotfaoBB,  respecting  the 
tpoi  where  the  city  should  stand,  Bemns  waa  killod,  and,  ii 
is  said,  by  Bonulos  himself.   The  oity  was  caUad  l&ome, 
after  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  was  built  upon  4he 
Palatine  hill.  It  contained,  at  first,  about  a*  thousand  honaa^ 
or  huts  ;  and  even  the  palace  of  Komulus  was  built 
of  reeds,  and  thatched  with  straw.    In  order  to 
increase  its  inliabitants,  it  was  made  a  sanctuary 
for  all  malefactors,  slaves,  and  such  as  were  compelled  ibl 
YULooB  leaaQQs  to  leave  their  own  part  of  the  p«ff^^mii]fc 

GHBOKOLOGIOAL  SUlOfABT. 

Siflfe  of  Troy  commenced  a.o.  1193  1  ArriTAl  of  .£neas  in  Italy  B.&  1183 
Tx^  taloen  and  bnznl     |»  1184  |  BomelbaiidedbjBomiiliu  75S 


CHAPTEB  n. 

THE  SSVEH  SDTQS  OY  £0M£. 

763  B.a  to  509  B.a 

1.  BOlfULUS. 

BoMOLOS  left  the  people  ai  libady  to  diooM  thaur  kuig ;  and 
tibqr  eoneiand  in  eketing  their  firandai;  A60on]ii^y»  he 
WMackBWledgBdafldiiaf  of  ihalriel%k»»iOfv«^^  nagia- 
tnteof  Boma^andgenandoftlieaiBiy.  Bandaa  a  guazd  to 
attend  bia  paiBQa»  wbarairar  he  weii^  he  was  preceded  bj 
taralTa  nan  aoaed  with  axea  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  xoda  or 
fitfoafl^  who  were  to  aerve  as  exeeotionera  of  the  law,  and 
iptfw*  the  peof^  with  an  idea  of  subjection. 

The  senate  waa  eomposed  of  a  bandied  of  the  principal 
citizeBa  of  Bome,  who  acted  as  counseUors  to  the  lung.  In 
thia  assembly,  all  the  important  business  of  the  state  waa 
tnaaaoted,  thia  king  hima^  yaaidinft  though  every  ques- 
tion was  determined  by  a  magadty  of  votes.  The  senators 
waae  called  Fatree^  or  Fathan^  pisUy  ^j^om  their  vcnenihle 
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iqiipeaiance,  for  most  of  the  first  senatoxs  wm  old  men,  and 
partly  on  acootmt  of  tho  jbtherly  case  they  wm  anppoaed 

to  exercise  over  the  citizena. 

To  the  patricians,  who  were  deseendants  of  the  senators, 
belonged  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  etati  ,  as  woll  as  of  the 
priesthood,  to  whicli  they  were  appointed  by  the  senate  and 
the  people.  The  plebeians,  or  lower  ooEdeiB,  had  the  power  of 
sanctioning  those  laws  which  were  passed  by  tho  king  or  the 
senate.  By  their  suffrages,  all  things  relative  to  peace  or  war, 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  even  tho  choosing  of  a  king, 
were  confirmed.  By  them,  all  enterprises  against  the  enemy 
were  proposed,  while  the  senate  possessed  only  a  negative 
voice.  Eaeh  ])lcbeian  had  a  right  to  elect  from  the  ]>atrician 
order  a  protector,  who  was  to  assist  him  with  his  advice  and 
fortune,  plead  for  him  before  tlie  judge,  and  rescue  him  from 
every  oppression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  client  attached 
hinisolf  to  the  interests  of  his  patron :  he  assisted  in  portioning 
his  daughters,  or  paying  his  del)ts  or  his  ransom  ;  followed 
him  in  every'  service  of  danger,  and  gave  l'i'»  his  vote  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  any  ofHce. 

Tho  religion  of  that  age  consisted  chiefly  in  a  firm  reliance 
on  tho  knowledge  of  soothsayers,  wlio,  from  observing  the 
Hight  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  pn^tended  to  din'ct 
the  present,  and  look  into  futurity,  liomulus  ordained,  tliut 
no  new  divinities  should  be  introduced  into  public  Avorship ; 
that  the  priesthood  should  continue  for  Ufe ;  and  tliat  none 
should  be  eligible  to  this  office  before  the  age  of  fifty.  In 
order  that  the  priests  might  be  qualified  to  teach  otma^  lia 
ordered,  that  they  should  be  the  historiographers  ci  the  tima. 

Bomulus  divided  the  people  equally  into  two  tribes^  to 
which  a  third  was  sftenrords  added,  when  the  Bomans  and 
Sabines  were  amalgamated.  To  each  tribe  was  assigned  m 
different  part  of  the  city,  and  was  again  subdivided  into  tm 
curias,  or  companies,  a  hundred  men  with  a  hundred  hosm^ 
men,  ten  to  each  curia. 

A  government  thus  wisely  instituted,  induced  numbeia  to 
claim  its  protection ;  and  it  seemed  to  want  only  womeai  to 
perpetuate  its  duration.  By  the  advice  of  the  senate,  Roin^w 
offered  to  cement  themoet  strict  confederacy  with  the  Sabine^ 
on  the  terms  of  intermarriages ;  but  the  Sabines  r^iectotl  Um 
proposition  with  disdain.  Bomulus,  therBfore^  resolved  to 
obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to  entreaty;  and  pfoelainu^ 
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a  feast  in  honour  of  Keptune,  the  Sabines  and  others  came 
as  spectatoiSy  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  danghten. 
After  the  games  had  commenced,  the  Boman  youth  rushed 
among  the  stiangeis  with  drawn  swords,  and  seiz- 
ing  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  carried 
them  oft  by  violenoe.   The  Sabine  girls  at  first 
regarded  with  ayeiBion  the  Romans  who  had  thus  made  them 
their  wiyes  by  I6rce,  but  they  soon  learnt  to  Ioto  and  esteem 
their  captors. 

HowQ,ver,  the  citizens  of  Csenina,  Antemnie,  Crustumerium, 
and  other  Sabine  towns,  resolving  to  revenge  the  common 
cause,  made  separate  inroads  into  the  lioman  territory,  but 
were  defeated  by  Eomulus.  A  severe  war  took  place  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  tbmier  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Eoman  citadel;  but  hostilities 
were  at  length  terminated  by  the  women,  whom  the  Romans 
had  violently  seized,  and  who  indurrd  the  combatants  to  lay 
aside  their  animosity,  and  live  as  Irieiids.  The  two  nations 
listened  to  this  advice.  It  was  agreed  that  liomulufl  and 
Tatiu.*,  king  of  the  Sabines,  should  reign  jointly 
in  IJome  with  equal  power  and  authority;  that  a 
hundred  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ; 
that  the  city  should  retain  its  former  name,  Init  tlie  citizens 
should  be  called  (^uirites,  and  that  both  natiiuis  being  thus 
united,  such  of  the  Sabines  as  were  inclined,  should  bo 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  denizens  of  Rome.  Tatius 
was  killed  about  five  years  after,  and  Koniulus  once  more 
became  sole  monarch  in  the  state  which  he  lia-l  fuunded. 
L)uriiig  the  co-reign  of  Tatius,  the  e(|Uestrian  order,  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
was  instituted. 

Elevated  by  success,  Romulus  enlarged  his  views,  and 
afifecting  absolute  sway,  wished  to  control  those 
kwB  to  which  he  had  formerly  professed  implicit 
obedienee*  This  so  enraged  the  senate,  that  the 
founder  of  Bome  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  multitude  were 
taught  to  believe  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven, 
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2.  KUMJL  PO]friLIU& 


Ab  Bomnfais  left  no  Imu;  the  ci^  ■owwd  giMKlj  dmded 

in  tlie  coone  of  a  meoessor;  but  after  some  Uma  ik  wm 
agreed,  that  the  party  which  elected  should  nominate  horn 
the  body  of  the  other.  Accordia^y  the  choice  beii^  left  to 
715         Boman  part  of  the  semte^  they  selected  Hmm 
^  ^    Pompilius,  a  Sabine^  who  was  abtnit  forty  years  ct 
age,  and  had  long  boon  illustrioDB for  piety,  justice^ 
modeiatkm,  and  an  exemplary  life.  He  vu  iMlied  in  all  the 
koniBg  and  philosophy  of  the  Sabines,  and  with  wluctttee 
accepted  the  dignity  which  was  conferred  npon  him. 

The  new  king  was  a  good  man,  and  an  earnest  lorer  of 
peace,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  subjects  pious,  happy, 
and  prosp'Toiis.  He  built  m:my  new  trmjiles,  and  instituted 
feasts ;  and  led  the  people  to  rcijpect  his  acts  and  ordeis,  hy 
pretending  that  they  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  goddess 
Egeria.  He  built  the  temple  of  Janus*,  which  was  to  1h»  shut 
in  tlie  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  that  of  war ;  be  added  to 
the  number  of  vestal  virgins,  who  had  verj-  great  privileges 
allf>\ve(l  llieni ;  institut^^d  pontiffs  ;  and  founded  the  ortlers  of 
tlio  Salii  and  Feciales,  two  colleges  of  soldier  priests.  Tho  Salii 
lijul  cliarge  of  the  sacred  shields  caUedAncUia,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Anni/i,  or  Sacred  Shield  of  Mars,  which  wa^.  said  to 
liave  fallen  from  heaven,  and  which  it  was  supposed  would 
])reveTit  Kome  from  being  taken  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
the  city  ;  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Feciales  to  deliberate 
on  cases  of  aggiession  against  Kome,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  offeodera,  if  it  were  just  and  necessary  to  ha^ 
zeeuuive  to  amun  He  eneomaged  agrionltim^  aai^  dividedly 
among  the  lower  oidem  of  the  people,  those  laiidi  iriMi 
Somidiie  had  gained  in  ma ;  Mftened  the  ngow  of  the  kws 
ielati?e  to  parents  and  childsen;  regulated  the  Bcaean 
calendar,  sltering  the  ninaber  of  the  months  fnm  ten  to 
twelve;  and  aboluihed  all  distinotien  hetweoa  "ffnmsns  md 
SshuMSk 
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*  This  god  had  two  faces,  looking  different  wi^b,  denoting  the 
pradoioe  of  ocniiderlng  bc^h  tiie  premt  aad  the  ftatim. 
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3.  TuxiiVB  HnmuoaL 


On  the  death  of  Numa,  tlie  Bovereign  power  again  de- 
volved on  the  sen.it »»,  Anth  whom  it  continued  till  the 
people  elected  Tiillu.s  Hostilius  fur  theii*  king. 
This  monarch  was  immoderately  fond  of  war ;  and 
the  Albans  were  the  first  people  that  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  inclinations.     But  when  the 
arniiea  of  the  two  nations  were  on  the  point  of  commencing 
the  eiigagcmt;nt,  the  Alban  general  stepped  forward,  and 
offered  to  decide  the  dispute  by  single  combat.   In  eadi 
army  were  three  twin  bcothom :  tlioee  of  tlie  Bomana  wm 
«a!l6d  Hoiatii ;  and  of  the  Albena,  CuriatiL    Thflgr  Jftm 
all  xemadEable  for  their  courage,  afciength,  and  aetiyily; 
and  to  them  it  iraB  reciolTed  to  commit  &e  management  of 
the  combat  Tiro  of  the  Foratii  £b11  dead  upon  the  spot ; 
vhila  the  three  Curiatii  vera  each  more  or  less  sevmly 
vmnded.  The  kat  of  the  Homtii,  to  aepaate  hie  £oeB»  pie- 
tended  flighty  and  vas  followed  by  all  the  Cunatiiy  wham 
he  ancceasivdy  attacked  and  Idllea.  The  Alban  anny  im- 
mediately  conaented  to  obejy  the  Bomana  The 
victorioiiB  yonth,  rataniiig  tannaphant  ftom  the    ^  ^ 
fiaM,  Srand  his  sister  lamenting  the  loaa  of  her 
lover,  one  of  the  O&riatii,  to  whom  aha  vaa  betrotl^ 
Tnneported  with  passion,  he  slew  her  in  a  rage ;  for  thia 
aelkMi  the  magistrate  condenmed him,  bathe  obtaiaad  paidon 
by  appealing  to  the  people. 

HoetillDB  quelled   the  insolence  of  the  Fidenates  and 
YeientineSy  and  utterly  demohshed  the  city  of  Alba^  the  in* 
habitants  of  which  were  transplanted  to  Kome.  He 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Sabines,  and  ^ 
engaged  in  a  doubtful  war  with  the  Latins.  He  died 
after  a  turbulent  and  warlike  reign  of  tliixty-two  years,  some 
say  by  lightning  hurled  at  him  by  some  otlended  deity  of 
Home,  and  others  by  assassination,  contrived  by  some  of  his 
enemies,  of  whom  a  king  oi  his  chacacter  and  diapoeition 
mast  have  had  many. 
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.  4.  AKOUB  KABTinB. 

After  an  interregnum  of  about  two  years,  Ancus  Martius, 
Am    the  grandson  of  Niuua,  was  elected  king  by  the 

people,  whoso  choice  was  contirmed  by  the  senate. 

He  inherited  the  piety  and  the  virtues  of  his 
grandfather,  to  which  ho  added  the  talents  of  a  warrior. 
He    conquered  the  Latins,  whom  hu  removed  to  Komey 
and  increased  Ids  own  territories  by  tlic  addition 
of  part  of  theu*s.    He  raised  temples,  fortitieil  the 
city,  built  a  prison  for  malefactors,  and  fonned  a 
sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ti])er,  called  Ostia.  He 
after  a  glorious  reigu  of  twenty-four  years. 


NOLOGIOAL  SUmCART. 
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5.  TABQunnus  pbiboub. 

Lucius  Tarquirdus  Priscus,  who  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king,  had  assumed  iho  .surname  of  Tar- 
quinius,  from  the  city  of  Tai*quinii  in  Etruria,  the  j)lace  of  his. 
former  residence.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Corinth, 
named  Demaratus,  who,  having  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  trade,  settled  in  Haly.  Having  married  Tamuiuil,  a  woman 
of  fiunily  in  the  city  of  Tanjuinii,  the  son  of  iJemaratus  re- 
moved to  Kome.  His  courteous  bearing,  wealth,  and  profuse 
hospitaUty,  gained  him  tlie  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 
people,  who,  by  his  influence,  were  induced  to  set  aside  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  and  ek'ct  him  their  sovendgn. 
He  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  which  now 
increased  the  number  to  three  hundred.  Ho  defeated  the 
Sabines,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  j)eace,  at  the  exjx^iiae 
of  a  consideral^le  jKirt  of  their  territories,  and  of  CoUatia,  a 
large  city  on  the  ^Vino,  above  live  milci>  east  of  Kome.  He 
also  obtained  several  advantaged  over  the  Latiusi  irom  wham 
•    lie  took  many  towns. 

Tarquinius,  having  tlms  forced  Ids  enemies  into  submission, 
surrounded  the  citv  witli  stiunger  and  more  extensive  walls  ; 
adorned  the  foium  with  porticoes ;  laid  the  foundatiou  of 
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the  Capitol,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish ;  and 
formed  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  a  great  sewer  which  carried  into 
the  Tiher  the  drainage  and  superlluous  waters  of  Rome.  He 
assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  such  as  a  crown  of  gold,  an 
ivory  tlirone,  a  sce[)tre  with  an  eagle  upon  tlic  lop,  and  robes 
of  purple ;  and  founded  yearly  games  for  tlie  amusement  of 
the  people.    For  the  exhilntion  of  these  games  he 
built  the  Circiis  Maximu^y  or  Great  Circus,  lie 
was  assassinated  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign^  by  the  sons  of  Aucus  Martius. 

CHRONOLOaiOAL  BUIHIABT. 

Blection  of  Taraiiiniiu  |  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  Great  . 

Priscus  by  the  Boman  Sewer,  coiistrocted  to 
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Fouadation  of  the  Capitol  „  615    A Mftwri nation  of  Tarqui- 
Soilding  of  tho  GuooB              niut  PriieiiB  by  the  tons 
Mazimii%orOxtatCiioiis  „  605     of  Anons  Martittfl           m  ^78 


6.  BBRTIU8  TULUUB. 

On  the  death  of  Tarquin,  Servius  Tullius,  who  had  manied 
hk  daughter,  secured  his  election  to  the  Taeant  thione  by  hia 
own  addxesfl^  and  the  intrigues  of  hia  mother-in-law. 
However,  he  obtained  the  orown  through  election  ^  ^ 
by  the  people,  and  not  by  nomination  and  election 
by  the  senate  in  the  usual  way.  He  then  proceeded  to 
ebet  a  leTiaion  of  the  constitution  by  making  a  fteeh 
territorial  and  social  diTision  of  the  state  (by  which,  however, 
the  old  ciders  were  left  untouched),  and  forming  a  new 
popular  assembly,  which  gave  the  plebeians  a  considerable 
flbare  in  regulating  the  government  of  the  state.  The  whole 
population  was  first  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  of  which  four 
were  within  the  walla  of  Kome,  -while  the  remaining  twenty- 
six  were  in  the  country  without  the  walls.  These  tribes 
held  general  meetings  in  the  forum  at  stated  times,  when 
inferior  magistrates  were  elected  and  great  public  queetiona 
discussed.  He  next  ordered  an  exact  enumeration  to  be 
made  of  all  the  citizens  of  Rome,  their  children,  and  servants, 
with  a  just  valuation  of  their  property  and  estates,  and  having 
obtained  this  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  people  into  five 
classes.  Tlie  first  class  was  subdivided  into  fourscore  cen- 
turies, or  companies,  one  half  of  which,  being  composed  of 
the  moat  aged  and  respectable,  were  to  remain  at  home  for 
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the  defence  of  tho  city,  while  the  other  half,  composed 
of  the  youthful  and  the  vigorous,  were  employed  in  the 
field.  In  the  first  class  also  were  comprised  the 
21^*  equites — kni^^lits  or  horsemen — which  consisted 
of  eighteen  centuries,  six  patricians,  and  twelve 
plebeians,  with  two  more  of  the  fahriy  or  luachinists,  who 
followed  the  camp — all  haying  property  worth  100,000 
asee^*  or  upwards,  belonging  to  this  daas.  The  second  cLm 
comdstod  of  tmmij  oenimiesy  or  oompaniee^  ud  coMpriaed 
those  lA^o  woo  wof&  above  79,000  omu.  Tbe  ilind  ekn 
consisted  of  twenty  cantnriBB»  and  was  composed  of  such 
as  were  worth  50,000  omil  The  fourth  daas  consisted  also  of 
twenty  oentariee,  and  was  composed  of  those  who  wexe  wocA 
35,000  0*88.  In  the  ifthdasswne  thirty  centarifl%  and  tiie 
qnayHcation  was  11,000  omb.  In  this  dass  were  leckoaed 
three  centmies  of  foumpeten  and  miwiciana,  and  anoUNr 
centmy  idffoUtariiy  as  they  were  celled*  or  persons  who  had 
nothing  to  call  their  own,  or  whose  property  ftll  below 
11,000  dses.  The  centuries  of  each  class,  excepting  the  four 
of  the  fifth  class  last  euumeratod,  eonsistod  h^  of  aetiiora,  or 
older  men,  and  half  otjwmon,  or  younger  men.  Of  these  tiM 
old  men  wen  to  amain  at  home  for  tiie  defence  of  the  dil^ 
while  the  BMte  youthful  were  employed  in  the  ■nnins  II 
was  also  ordained  that  each  centoiy  should  supply  an  equal 
share  to  the  exigencies  of  the  goyenment,  and  that  the 
citizens,  paying  their  taxes  by  centuries,  should  give  theis 
votes,  in  all  public  transactions,  in  the  same  manner,  in  • 
public  asseni])ly  of  the  centuries,  called  the  Comitia  CeniuriaiOp 
in  which  patricians  and  plebeians  etjually  participated. 

Tidlius  also  ordered  a  nuiuberin<^'  and  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Roman  citizens  to  be  made  every  lustrum,  or 
j^eriod  of  five  years.  By  this  regulation,  all  the  citizens,  in 
complete  armour,  and  in  their  respective  elapses,  were  to 
assemble  once  every  five  years  in  the  Canijnis  Martins,  where 
they  were  to  <leliver  in  an  exact  account  of  their  families  and 
fortune.  This  monarch,  who  was  eminent  for  justice  and 
moderation,  enteitained  the  generous  intention  of  laying  down 
hia  powei^  and  retiring  into  obscurity,  after  forming  the 

*  'Sk^Ai  in  the  time  of  TttOins  vaa  a  mptr  or  biam  coEn,  of  lA 
eODiCt  in  wei^t.  'It  is  dii&ealt  to  dotemine  iu  equivalent  in  £nglii4 
money,  M  it  is  loppoied  to  hare  been  worth  a  litUe  more  thaa  t£iet> 
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kingdom  into  a  republic.  This  noble  design,  however,  was 
fnistratcd  by  his  son-in-law,  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Riscus,  ^vllo,  at  the  instij^'ation  of  his  ambitious  wife,  Tullia, 
assassinateil  Tullius  aCtei  an  useful  and  a  Krospezous  ziaga  of 
fbrtj-fuar  yeazs. 

CHBONQLOQICAL  SUMMABT. 
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7*  TABQUimUS  OTFUBTO. 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  who  was  aftenN  anls  called  Superbus,  Ci 
the  Proud,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  in  consequenoa  o€ 
this  parricide,  and  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  an  keredilaiy 
right,  withoat  any  regard  to  the  secnate  or  tiie 
people.   His  chief  policy  consisted  in  keeping:;  the 
people  alwsjs  employed,  either  in  van  or  in  public 
vorics,  by  which  means  he  diyerted  their  attention  horn  the 
dynamical  anthoiity  which  he  exercised.   He  kept  a  gnaxd 
of  foreign  meroensries^  who  were  ready  to  execute  his  orders^ 
howerer  cruel  and  mgust,  He  reduciad  ^e  Sahinee  to  sub- 
mnsioii,  and  took  fiom  the  Yolscians  Suesaa  Fbmetia,  a 
ooonderable  town*  about  twenty-six  miles  east  of  Home; 
tfolt  in  subduing  Gkbti,  another  city  of  the  Yolscians,  he  was 
obliged  to  hare  recouxBe  to  stratagem,  a  piactioe  not  umal 
with  the  Bomans. 

A  woman  in  strange  attire  introduced  herself  to  Taiquu!, 
and  offered  to  sell  nine  bookfl^  which  she  said  wore  composed 
by  herself :  but  the  king  not  knowing  that  she  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  Sibyls  of  Cumm,  whoso  prophecies  never  failed, 
refused  to  buy  them.  She  thorcfore  departed,  and  burning 
three  of  the  books,  returned  with  the  six,  for  which  she  asked 
the  wimc  price.  Being  once  more  despised  as  an  impostor,  sho 
again  departed,  and  burniu;:^  the  other  three,  returned  with  the 
remainder,  still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  Tlie  augurs 
advised  the  king  to  purchase  the  books;  and  the  woman, 
haviiiL:  recommended  the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Tarqiiin  chose  proper  persons  to  keep  these 
books,  which  were  dep<>.><ited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  Capitol. 

During  tht)  siege  of  Ardeu  by  the  Komans^  iSextus,  the  king's 
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80D,  and  CoUatiin]%  a  noble  Eoman,  \ntli  some  others,  hi^ 
pened  to  discouxse  on  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  their  M'ivee, 
each  man  extolling  his  own  with  singular  commendationB. 
CoUatinus  ofifered  to  decide  the  dispute  hy  puttiii^  it  to  an 
immediate  trial,  whose  wife  should  be  found  possessed  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  and  most  sedulously  employed  at  that  very 
hour.  This  proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to,  and,  taking 
horse,  they  posted  to  Rome,  where  they  found  Lucretia,  tlie 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  and 
portioning  tlieir  tasks.  Tliey  unanimously  ^ave  her  the  pre- 
ference for  beauty  ;  and  Sextus,  forgetful  of  friendship  and 
honour,  determined  to  find  means  to  make  her  unfaithful  to 
her  husband.  He,  therefore,  visited  her  privately  a  few  days 
after,  and  finding  means  to  convey  himself  into  her  chamber 
at  midnight,  threiitened,  that,  if  she  would  not  let  liim  work 
his  foul  will,  he  would  first  kill  her  and  one  of  her  husband's 
slaves,  and  then  report  that  he  had  detected  and  slain  them 
in  the  commission  of  crime. 

In  the  morning  Sextus  returned  to  the  camp,  and  Lucrctia, 
sending  for  her  husband  Collatinus,  and  for  her  father 
Spurius,  informed  tliem  of  the  indelible  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  the  family.  She  then  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger, 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  Junius  Drutus,  a  relative  of 
the  king,  who  had  feigned  to  be  almost  an  idiot  to  escape  the 
king's  jealousy,  was  so  incensed  at  this  brutal  act  of  Sextus^ 
tiiat  he  caused  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  be  espoaed  to  the 
people,  whose  pity  ^va8  BOon  changed  into  rage  and  ungovern- 
able f uiy.  The  senate  passed  a  deczee^  that  Taiquin  and  liia 
family  would  for  ever  be  banished  from  Bome.  Taiqvin 
ir«Q  immediately  flew  to  Bome ;  but  finding  the  galea 
shut  against  him,  he  prepared  to  return  to  the 
camp.  However,  the  same  sentimenta  of  humaailgr 
which  bad  impdled  the  dtixens^  had  also  by  thia  tima 
afBEMSfced  the  army,  who  refused  to  receive  him.  Thus  tha 
tyrant^  with  his  fimuly^  was  obliged  to  seek  a  })recarious 
asylum  at  CSaare^  a  town  of  Etruna ;  and  with  Tarquin  ended 
the  kingly  government  of  Bome^  after  it  had  oontuuied  two 
hundred  and  forty*thiee  yeam 
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CHAPTEK  IIL 

THB  BfULUr  BSPUBLIO  llOK  IHB  TOn  APTOIHTIEBIT 
OF  C0K8UU  TO  IBB  IBVASIOV  OF  IBB  OATJIS. 

509  B.O.  to  309  B.a 

1.  ATTACKS  OF  THE  TABQUUiS  ON  BOMB. 

The  regal  goyeiiunent  1)eiog  thus  aboliahed,  it  was  agieed, 
that  the  ceBtuxieB  of  tiie  people  should  clioose  .^g 
ttom  among  the  senatois  two  annual  magistrntes, 
whom  they  called  Consuls,  and  who  were  invested 
with  the  same  power,  the  same  privileges,  and  the  same 
ensigns  of  authority  as  the  longs.    Brutus,  tlie  author  of 
H^ia  levolntion,  and  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
weie  the  first  who  were  raised  to  the  diioiity  of  consuls  in 
Bomei  CoUatinus,  however,  being  a  relative  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  l)earing  the  hated  name  Tarquiniu.^  was  deprived  of 
bis  new  rank  ])y  the  senate  and  banished  from  Kome.  He 
letired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  died  some  years  after.  Yaleiius 
Fablicola  was  appointed  consul  in  his  room. 

Through  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  a  party  was 
soon  formed  in  the  city  in  fjivour  uf  the  banished  tyrant,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  king  should  bo  restored,  and  the 
consuls  put  to  death.  But  a  slave,  named  Vindicius,  liavin;; 
accidentally  hid  himself  in  the  room  wliere  tlir  conspirators 
assembled,  overheard  their  convnsatioi),  and  laid  open  their 
desif'ns  to  the  consuls,  wlio  ordered  them  to  l<e  secureil  and 
brought  to  justice.  Anjong  the  conspirator^?  were  found 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  who  was  ol)liged  to  sit  as  a  .judg(5  on  liis 
own  children,  and  ordennl  them  to  be  beheaded  in  his  pre- 
sence. Tie  hulield  tlie  cniel  spectacle  with  a  steady  look  and 
unaltered  e»nintenance,  wliilc  the  miiltitudo  gazed  on  with  all 
the  mingled  sensations  of  pity,  wonder,  and  horror. 

Thus  frustrated  in  the  city,  Tarquin  prevailed  on  the 
Veientines  to  assist  him,  and  with  8  considerable  army  ad- 
vanced towards  Kome.  The  consuls  met  him  on  the  Boman 
frontiers.  Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  attacking 
each  other  with  ungovernable  fuiy,  fell  deed  upon  the  field  toge- 
ther. A  bloody  iMittle  ensued,  in  which  the  Bomans  claimed 
the  victory,  and  Vslerius  returned  triumphant  to  Bome. 

Valerius  enacted  several  laws,  which  abridged  the  power  of 
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iho  senate,  and  extended  that  of  the  people.  In  particular,  he 
ordained,  that  any  citizen  who  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  a  magistrate,  or  oTen  to  banishment  or  aoomging,  ahonld 
be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people^  and  that  their 
^      consent  ahonld  be  given  previoiu^  to  the  exeentbn 
of  the  sentence.    Yaleana  was  chosen  oonsni  a 
second  time^  and  with  him  Hotatina  PaWiUna  aa  hia  coUeagae. 
In  the  following  year  (607  B.G.)  the  same  consuls  weie 
reflected,  and  to  HonctiuB  fell  the  honour  of  dedicatiag  the 
Gi^itol  to  the  gods,  while  Yalniiifl  waa  abeent  ttom  Borne 
on  an  eaqfwdition  against  the  men  of  YeiL 

In  the  meantime,  Tarquin,  haying  prevailed  upon  Lars  Por- 
•enna,  king  of  Clnsiom,  in  Etniria,  to  espouse  his  cause,  this 
prince  led  a  numerous  army  against  Bome,  to  which  he  laid 
aiege.  A  forious  attack  was  made  upon  the  place  ;  the  tvpa 
consols  were  canied  off  the  field  wounded  ;  and  the  Bomans, 
flying  in  great  constemation,  were  puisoed  by  the  onemy  to  the 
bridge,  over  which  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  were  about 
to  enter  the  city  in  mingled  confusion.  All  seemed  to  be 
lost,  when  Horatius  Cocles  opposed  himself  singly  to  the 
enemy,  and  maintained  the  whole  shock,  till  the  hridfrc  being 
broken  down  behind  him,  he  threw  himself  into  tlif  Tiber, 
and  escaped  by  swimming.  However,  Porsenna  carried  on 
the  siege  with  vigour,  and  the  Eomans  were  several  times 
reduced  to  great  extremity.  During  the  siege  an  att<;nipt  was 
made  on  Porsonna's  life  by  Mutius  Scaevola,  a  young  lunnan, 
who,  when  taken,  thriiFt  his  right  hand  into  the  tiru  and  let  it 
bum  to  show  his  contempt  of  death  and  pain,  and  told  the 
Etruscan  king  that  three  hundred  others  as  resohito  and 
careless  of  life  as  himself,  had  swoni  to  kill  him,  and  Porsenna, 
despairing  of  ultimate  success,  and  caring  more  for  his  own 
safety  than  the  restoration  of  Tarquin,  witlulrew  from  tbe 
lioman  territory  ^vithout  exacting  any  conditions. 

Tarquin  next  induced  the  Latins  to  espouse  his  interest,  and 
took  the  most  convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians 
and  senators  were  divided  amongst  each  other,  to  make  head 
against  BomeL  Among  the  poorer  cloBseo  of  the  people  great 
eomplamta  had  arisen,  on  account  of  the  ineqiiali^  of 
perty,  ths  partial  distnbntion  of  the  conquered  haim,  wkkk 
the  higher  ranks  generally  contrived  to  engross  to  themaelfei^ 
and  of  the  harsh  policy  by  whidi  creditors  could  ndvee  their 
ins^vent  debtoxs  to  a  state  of  alarery.  There  being  no  legal 
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restraint  on  usury,  the  poor,  when  once  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  contractiiig  debt^  were  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  creditors. 

When,  therefore,  the  consuls  began  to  levy  men  in  order 
to  oppose  Tarqiiin,  all  the  poor,  and  all  who  were  ladeu  with 
debt^  refused  to  enlist,  declariuf^  that  those  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  peace  niiglit  undergo  llic  lUtigucs  of  war,  and 
insisting  that  their  debts  slioulil  l)e  c^'uiceik-d  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  as  the  only  moans  of  inducing  them  to  take  the 
field.  In  this  exigence,  the  consuls  proposed  to  the  people 
to  elect  a  temporaiv  magistzate,  who  idiould  possess  absolute 
jK>wer  over  all  lanka  of  tba  states  and  even  to  let 
aode^  if  noomaiy,  the  ]«W8  of  the  oommoniroaltlL  ^ 
^QOGsdingly,  TLtoB  Laxtiua  waa  cmted  the  finfc 
diBtator*  of  Borne ;  and  eonoimded  with  hie  Hotoi%  and  all 
ibe  eumgM  ai  andentioyalty,  lie  completed  the  levies  witheot 
iBMfcMiflft  After  oondBdiiig  A  tmee  with  the  Latiiu^  he  laid 
down  the  dintatoehip  befiaie  the  espizatiQii  of  six  monthly 
which  waa  the  time  lioiited  foot  this  oflBo^  hot  the  huah, 
laws  lelatuig  to  dehtoza  remained  unaltered. 

Howevei;  about  three  yeam  after,  a  fre^k  wtbmpt  of 
liRB^inn  to  legain  the  crown,  rendmd  it  necessary  that 
another  dictator  should  be  appointed,  and  Aulus 
Fostumius  Albus  was  invested  vdth  that  office.  He 
defeated  the  Latins  in  a  gnat  battle,  near  the  lake 
JSi^gillns,  in  which  Tarquin's  three  aons  were  slain.  laiqniB 
himaelf  waa  obliged  to  retire  to  the  oonrt  of  Aris- 
todemus,  king  of  Cumae,  in  Campania,  where  he  died  ^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.    The  Latins      '  ' 
onoe  more  implored  a  tmc^  and  the  dictator,  after  a  trinmplv 
laid  down  lua  autbont/. 

roconcAL  smfXABT. 

InstitutioQ  of  the  Dicta- 
torship, and  quarrels 
between  potriciaiiB  aod 

plebeUoit   B.a  5D1 

Battle  of  Lake  Regflhia— > 

Komans  Tictorious   498 

Death  of  Tarquin  in  exile, 
at  Cum®   »  496 


BrtabliAhment  of  Ctawnltr 

Groremment   B.0. 610 

Commercial  Tr^ty  with 
Ouihage    ^  509 

Dedication  of  the  Capitol 

by  Horatius  Pulrillos...  „  507 

Siege  of  Rome  by  Por- 

seuna,  king  of  Cluaium  „  506 


•  To  be  dictator,  it  was  neceMary  to  have  been  first  consul,  though 
his  office  lasted  only  bIx  months ;  duriog  that  time  he  wia  abaolata 
of  the  dettinioB  of  Ina  country. 
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2.  THE  BEVOLI  OF  THE  SOLDIERS — IBIBUKES  OF  THE 

PEOPLE. 

The  soldien  haying  letunied  triumphantly  ftam  the  field 
a  second  time,  expected  a  lemiBrion  of  their  debts ;  bot^ 
eontraxy  to  their  hopes,  the  conrts  of  justice  were  opened 
agpdnst  them,  and  the  prosecution  of  cnditon  revised  with 
more  than  nsiial  severi^.  This  soon  excited  fresh  moimnn. 
The  senate  chose  Appios  Claudius,  a  man  of  austere  manners, 
a  strict  observer  of  the  laws,  and  of  unshaken  intrepidity, 
for  one  of  the  consuls  the  ensuing  year,  and  gave  him  for  a  col- 
]e<agiie  Servilius,  who  was  of  a  humane  an<i  gentle  dispoeition, 
and  greaUy  beloved  by  the  populace.  When  the  complaints 
of  the  i>cople  were  deliberated  on,  Servilius  wished  that  all 
debts  might  be  abolished,  or,  at  least,  the  interest  on  them 
diminished  ;  but  Appius  insisted  that  lightening  the  load 
from  those  who  owed  money  was  only  throwing  it  upon  tfaoee 
to  whom  it  was  due,  and  that  every  new  compliance  fipom  the 
senate,  served  no  other  purpose  than,  to  increase  the  insolent 
demands  of  the  people. 

The  citizens,  who  were  apprized  of  the  discoiilaiit  senti- 
ments of  their  consuls  respectinj^  their  complaints,  loaded 
S©n*ilius  with  marks  of  gratitude,  while  they  every  where 
pursued  Ai)pius  with  threxit^  and  imprecations.  They  again 
assembled,  held  secret  cabals  by  night,  jind  meditated  some 
new  revolution,  a\  hen  an  unexpected  spcetacle  of  distress 
roused  all  their  passions,  and  at  once  fanned  their  resentment 
into  a  llame. 

All  agfd  Roman  soldier,  i)ale,  wasted  with  famine,  ragged, 
and  laden  with  chains,  ])ut  who  sliowcfl  in  his  air  the  marks 
MM     of  better  days,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of 
B,0  people,  as  they  were  assembled  on  a  public 

occasion,  calling  on  all  around  him  lor  aid  in  his 
extremity.  He  said,  "  I  was  bom  free  ;  and  I  have  fought 
in  eight-and-twenty  engagements.  I  served  in  the  last 
war  against  the  Sabines,  in  which  my  little  patrimony 
was  not  only  neglected,  but  the  enemy  plundeied  myf  sab* 
stance,  and  set  my  house  on  fire.  In  this  situation  I  was 
forced  for  subsistence  to  contract  debts,  and  then  obliged  to 
sell  my  inheritance  to  dischai^c  them ;  but  not  being  able  to 
pay  the  whole,  my  creditor  took  me  and  my  two  dSdren  to 
his  own  house^  and  delivered  me  over  to  his  sUtsi^  tnm 
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iHiom,  by  his  orders,  I  have  suffered  tho  most  cruel  treat* 
ment."  He  then  stripped  himselfi  and  showed  on  back 
the  bleeding  joadfis  of  seoent  stripes,  and  on  his  breast  scars 
of  the  honaanbLe  wonodB  which  he  had  leoeived  in  %h*if^ 
for  his  country. 

This  account,  and  the  sight  of  his  wounds,  which  wero  still 
fresh,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  people,  who 
flew  to  take  revenge  not  only  on  the  creditor  of  the  soldier* 
slave,  but  on  tho  general  bo<ly  of  thoir  oppressors.  Appius 
sought  safety  in  flight.  Servilius,  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  tho  tumult,  entreated  the  people  to  ho  patient ; 
engag^'d  that  the  senate  should  rodrcjss  their  wrongs ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time  niado  proclamation,  that  no  citizen  should 
bo  arrested  ibr  debt,  till  the  senate  should  issue  further 
directions. 

The  conciliatory  conduct  of  Servilius  appeiised  for  this  time 
tho  murmurs  of  tho  people  ;  and  tho  senattjrs  Avere  on  the 
point  of  beginning  their  deliberations,  when  word  was  brought 
that  an  army  of  Volscians  was  marching  directly  towards 
Kome.     The  people,  however,  when  summoned  to  march 
against  the  foe,  unanimously  refused  to  enlist ;  and  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  showing  their  chains,  insult- 
ingly asked,  **  Whether  these  were  the  weapons  with  which 
they  were  to  face  the  enemy.**    However,  Servilius,  by  pro- 
mising them  a  plenary  redress  of  their  grievances  after  their 
xetnm,  prevailed  on  them  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  com- 
nuouL    But  Appius,  still  fierce  and  uncomplying,  again 
authorised  the  crediton  to  renew  their  severity,  and  the 
^bton  were  dbigged  to  prison,  and  insulted  as  before.  The 
Sabinee,  the  ^)qui,  and  the  Yolscians,  made  a  fresh 
irraption;  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  create  a 
dictator,  who  assured  the  people  uaA  their  griev- 
ances  should  be  redressed.   But  when  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated  and  subdued,  Appius  refused  to  comply,  and  brought 
ovvt  the  nujority  of  the  senate  to  his  opinion. 

By  these  reiterated  breaches  of  faith,  the  people  werd 
inflamed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  their  military  oath  not 
allowing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  forsake  their 
standards,  they  removed  their  ensigns,  changed  their  com* 
mander,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  plebeian,  named  Sicinius 
3ellutu8,  retired  to  a  hill,  afterwaids  called  Mans  Saeer, 
or  ihe    Sacred  Mountain,"  three  miles  from  Kome.  This 
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XMolate  pxoeeedmg  liad  the  desired  effisot  ■  Tlic  miie 

deputed  ten  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Lartius  and 
Valerius,  who  Imd  been  dictstoo^  and  Meneniva  Agrippa, 
wbo  was  e'[ually  loved  by  the  aeiuite  and  ike  peopla  The 
dignity  and  popularity  of  these  amhassadon  pnoeued  them 

a  favourable  reception  among  the  soldiers,  who  readQj 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  bkj.  The  confeienee  had  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  when  Menenins  Agrippa  cleverly 
set  lx»fure  them  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  nf  rich 
and  poor,  or  thosr*  who  were  obliged  to  work  and  those  who 
fiimishod  money  in  exchange  for  labour  of  any  kind,  by  thf* 
following  fable  : — "  In  times  of  old,"  said  h<%  "  all  tlie  limbs 
and  members  of  the  body,  vriWi  common  consent,  reiw)lved  to 
revolt  against  the  belly.  Tlicy  said  that  they  knew  no 
reason  whv  thov  should  toil  in  its  service,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  the  belly  lay  at  its  case,  and  indolently  grew  fat 
upon  their  labours.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  support  it 
no  more,  llie  feet  vowed  that  they  would  carry  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  teeth  averred  that  they  would  not  chew  a 
morsel  of  meat,  though  it  were  placed  between  them.  Thus 
determined,  they  for  some  time  showed  their  spirit,  and  kept 
their  resolution.  However,  they  soon  became  sensible,  that, 
instead  of  mortifying  the  belly  by  these  means,  they  only 
mined  themselves.  They  languished  for  a  while,  and  j^er- 
ceived,  when  too  late,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  belly  that 
they  had  strength  to  work,  or  courage  to  mutiny." 

This  &ble  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  people, 
who  unanimoasly  cried  out  that  Agrippa  should  lead  tiwm 
hack  to  Kome ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  a  soldier  who  hid  tsksn 
a  leading  part  in  the  conference,  and,  indeed,  in  the  wlioie 
controversy,  suggested  that  though  they  were  gratefol  for  the 
kind  offers  of  the  senate^  they  had  no  tef^guard  against  ihmt 
future  resentment^  and  that  it  was  neoessair  to  him  cerlaiA 
oflicets  created  annually  ton  among  themseiTes^  who  should 
have  power  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  community,  and  to 
redress  the  injund. 

On  this  sttggestiott,  for  the  security  of  their  privileges  in 
future,  the  senate  agreed  to  allow  them  to  choose  magistntsa 
of  their  own  order,  who  should  possess  the  power  of  oppos- 
incr,  ^vith  effect,  every  measure  which  they  deeroe<l  prejudicial 
to  their  interests.  These  were  the  Trilmnes  o  f  the  F^opte^ 
who  were  chosen  annuaUy,  and  who  were  at  first  five,  anA 
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afterwards  teii,  in  number.  Without  guards  or  tribunal, 
and  without  any  seat  in  the  senate-house,  they  examined 
eTery  decree,  which  they  oonld  annul  if  it  seemed  right  to 
them,  by  affixing  to  it  the  word  Veto,  I  MAd  it  Their 
penone  ireie  dedaxed  Baend,  bat  their  authoiitj  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  linuts  of  a  mile  horn  Borne.  One  of 
their  number  oonld  pot  a  negative  on  the  measoie  of  the 
leet  This  new  office  being  thos  inetitoiedy  the  senate  made 
an  edict  confirming  the  abolitioii  of  debts :  and  all  things 
being  a^jnsted  on  both  sides^  the  people  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  on  the  Sacred  Moontaini  and  xetomed  to  Kome  in  a 
triomphant  vuaxhet* 

CHBONOLOGIOJlL  summabt. 

Betirement  of  the  Soldiers  |  First  Kppointment  of  Tri- 

to  Um  QtMnd  HountaiA  B.a  iH  |    hmm  ol  the  Jfeopla  ...  B.a  494 

THB  8T0BT  OW  OOBIOLANUB. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  people  struggling  against  the 
exorlntant  power  of  the  senate ;  but  we  shall  now  behold 
the  senate  contending  against  the  increasing  power  of  the 
people.  The  fiist  adTantage  of  the  tribunes  was  a  permission 

to  choose  from  among  the  people  two  annual  officers,  who 
were  called  JEdilc^,  from  a  part  of  their  business  consisting 
in  taking  care  of  tlie  public  buiiding|B»  aqueducts,  and  sewers. 
They  were  also  to  determine  some  cause%  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  consuls ;  to  notice 
those  who  held  more  land  than  the  laws  allowed  tlieni ;  to 
curl)  all  immoralities,  and  abolish  nuisances ;  to  ])rovido 
corn  and  oil  in  times  of  famine,  and  prevent  any  monopolies. 

Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  who  had  recently 
gained  his  name  by  the  capture  of  the  Yolscian  city  of  Coiioliy 
proud  of  his  rank  and  jealous  of  the  privileges  of 
his  order,  Ix^lield  with  indignation  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  tribunes.     Rome  being  threatened 
with  a  famine,  an  a>;semblv  was  convened,  in  which  the 
consuls  and  the  tribune.s  by  turns  harangued  the  })cople ; 
and  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  one  should  dare  to  interrupt 
the  tribunes  while  they  spoke  to  the  people.    Soon  after, 
Coriolanus  proposed  that  the  state  of  afiairs  wliich  had 
existed  ])reviou3  to  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  the 
Sacred  Mountain,  should  be  restored,  and  that  this  should 
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he  tlie  price  paid  to  the  patricians  for  giving  part  of  tbnr 
iprealth  to  save  the  dty  from  &niine»  His  speech,  which  was 
extremely  violant^  excited  the  resentment  of  the  mnltitude; 
«nd  the  trihtmei^  without  consulting  the  peopl%  eondemned 
him  to  be  thiown  from  the  Taipeian  lock,  the  neoal  puniah- 
ment  of  traitoi& 

The  sediles  were  osdered  to  seise  him;  hut  (the  petrinsws 
sononnded  and  rescued  him.    Coriolanus,  however,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  assembly  of  the 

^  people,  on  a  charge  of  aiming  at  sovereignty  and 
tyranny,  and  being  unable  to  confute  a  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  tribune  Decius,  of  hayin<:» 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  some  plunder  taken  in  the  late 
war  M'ith  the  Volscians  instead  of  delivering  it  into  the 
public  treasur}',  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

iVfter  taking  a  lasting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  mother  Veturia,  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  attended  by  the 
senate,  to  the  very  gates,  to  seek  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Bcsolving  to  punish  his  enemies,  even  though  he 
involved  his  country  in  ruin,  he  applied  to  Tullus  Antidius, 
a  man  of  gi-eat  power  among  the  Volscians,  and  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  Romans.  Tullus  instantly  espoused  his  cause. 
The  treaty  between  the  Volscians  and  the  Ivuniaiis  was  soon 
after  dissolved,  and  Tullus  and  Coriolanus  were  appointt^d 
generals  of  tlie  former.  Accordingly,  they  invaded  the 
Roman  territories,  ravaging  and  laying  waste  all  the  lands 
idiieh  belonged  to  the  plebeiansi  but  suffering  those  of  tho 
senators  to  remain  untouched.  Ck)riolanus  took  the  towns 
one  after  another,  and  finding  himself  nnoppoasd  in  tiM 
field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  nimiexous  army,  he  at  length 
pitched  his  camp  almost  under  the  wsUs  of  Rome. 

The  people,  seeing  the  enemy  xavage  their  fields,  begged 
peace  with  tears  and  sappUcations ;  but  the  senate  lescdred* 
if  {possible^  not  to  betray  the  state  to  foreign  ewemiea, 
Coriolsnns  approached  neaier  eyeiy  day,  and  at  last  umslsd 
the  dty  with  a  resolution  of  besieging  it.  The  fierce  spirit 
of  the  patricians  was  now  entirely  subdued;  and  both  tho 
Benaio  and  the  people  unanimously  agreed  to  send  deputies 
to  him  with  proposals  of  restoration  to  Borne,  provided  he 
would  draw  off  his  army.  He  informed  them,  however,  witlk 
the  utDiost  severity,  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Volscians^ 
whose  interest  he  had  only  to  consider,  and  that  if  the^y 
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lioped  Ibr  peace,  they  nnist  iwlote  all  the  towns  vhieh 
origmally  belonged  to  that  people^  and  make  them  t»b  of 
that  cttyt  as  were  the  Latins.  He  allowed  the  Romans  thirty 
dajB  to  consider  his  pioposal,  and  at  the  expiiation  of  the 
teat  which  he  empkiyed  in  lavaglng  the  lands  the  Latins^ 
he  retumed,  and  again  encamped  b^oie  the  walls  of  Roma 
'  By  another  embassy,  he  was  coujnied  not  to  exact  fiom  his 
native  city  aoght  but  what  it  became  Komans  to  grant.  Corio- 
lanus^  however,  was  inflexible,  and  allowed  them  only  three 
days  more,  in  which  to  finish  their  deliberations.  This  message 
iiUed  the  whole  city  with  consternation ;  and  in  this  exigence 
another  depntatkm,  composed  of  the  pontiflt,  the  priests,  and 
the  angursy  was  sent  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Coriolanus  re- 
ceived them  with  due  respect,  but  dismissed  them  without 
in  the  least  relaxing  in  his  demands.  At  length,  it  was 
suggested,  that  what  could  not  be  effected  by  the  intercession 
of  the  BCTiaU^  or  tlio  adjuration  of  the  ])ricsts,  nii-^'ht  bo 
brought  about  by  the  t<»ar.s  of  his  wife,  or  the  import  unities 
of  his  mother.  Accordingly,  Veturia,  the  mother  of  C<nio- 
lanus,  accompanied  l)y  many  of  the  ])rincipal  matrons  of 
Kome,  with  Yolumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  chihlren,  re- 
])aired  to  the  Volscian  camp.  C'oriolanus  resolved  to  give 
them  a  denial  ;  but  the  r<mgli  soldier  could  not  refrain  from 
yielding  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  sliaring  in  the  general 
distress.  His  mother,  seeing  him  moved,  seconded  her  words 
by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  of  tears  ;  his  wife  and 
cliildren  hung  round  him,  and  entreated  protection  and  pity  ; 
and  the  train  of  matrons  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  in  all 
the  agony  of  woe,  deplored  their  own  and  their  country's 
distress. 

At  length,  Coriolanus,  straggling  with  a  thousand  variotis 
emotion^  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Vetmia, 
who  had  ftOsaafthis  feet,  and  exclaimed,  <<0  my 
aoftliei;  tiion  hast  saved  Rome,  but  destroyed  thy 
aonl''    The  woids  were  too  prophetie.    The  kvity  of 
Conolanns  to  his  oonntfy  was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  in 
Ma  inanneetion,  of  tiie  ]>eople»  be  was  slain  by  some  aawssins, 
whooi  Tolhis  had  hised  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  sfteEWSEEda  hcnonmbty  buried ;  and  the  Roman 
matrons  wmmoanungAr  Mm  a  year.  Atemple, 
dsdkated  to  Female  Fostone,  was  eieoted  in  the  pkce  where 
HhB  women  hsd  dsMmsd  tfaatr  ooniitiy.    The  Volseians, 
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and  their  allies  the  Henkaiu^  aooa  after  anffined  a  a^gaal 
defeat^  in  whidh  TuUva,  their  geneial,  iraa  dain. 

CHRONOTX)GICAL  8UMMART. 

Banishment  of  Coriolanus 

for  alleged  peculalion...  B.C.  4^ 
BflBM  bemeged  by  tiMYol- 


Election  of  JSdilea  b.c.  493 

CMttore  of  Ck)rioli  by  Cains 
Kantokaftttwdi  call- 
ed Cofioluraf   M  49S 


4*  IBB  laRUOAN  1UA.W— THB  XABBACBI  OF  TBS  WABSL 

Spuiiia  Citsahu^  a  man  who  had  Hiiiee  been  eounl,  asad 
who  had  done  good  aervioe  to  hia  eouniiy  by  ooiMdndi^g  a 
loigue  with  the  Latina  in  hia  aeoond  oonaahhip  in  498 
and  anottier  with  the  Hemieana  after  dafaating  then  in  Ua 
third  conanlate  in  480  &a,  propoaed  to  diatDbota  among 
poor  aome  pnblio  landa  whiioh  had  heen  long  in  the  poaiai 
aion  of  the  palriqian%  but  whioh  in  lealilif  mm  the  properigr 
of  the  atate  and  the  people  of  Boiiie.  Thua  wee  originated 
the  funoua  Agmxian  LaW|  whioh  afterwaula  pirofed 
the  aoQioe  of  eonatant  diaeoid  between  tiie  poor 
and  lidL    By  order  of  the  aenate,  CasaiQa  wta 
airaignad  on  a  ohaige  of  designing  to  subyert  the  state, 
and  xaise  himadf  to  aoveieign  power.    Caseiua  surrendered 
to  take  hia  trial,  and  the  aenate,  incensed  against  him  far 
his  attempt  to  restore  to  the  lower  orders,  at  their  expense, 
the  lands  they  had  so  long  unequally  withheld  from  th^ni, 
was  oondemned  to  death,  and  beheaded. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  the  people  became  agaiik 
urgent  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law  ;  but  the  waK 
that  followed  for  seven  years  with  the  Aquians  and  Veientines 
afforded  the  patricians  a  sufficient  excuse  for  post{x>iung  and 
altogether  neglecting  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country  was  now  common,  and  in  481  iu»  . 
the  soldiers  even  suffered  themselves  to  be  defoatoil  iuUki: 
than  enable  the  consul  Caeso  Fabius  to  obtain  a  Ticl<^ry  over 
the  foe.    At  last,  the  powerful  ftunily  of  the  Fabii  saw  ihe 
MQg^    necessity  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  people^ 
and  the  haughty  Casso  Fabius  himself  |>rupoaed 
thiit  the  Agrarian  Law  should  be  put  in  fotro. 
The  senate  and  patricians  looked  with  sconi  on  the  men 
who  thus  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  the  wholo  family, 
numbering  about  300,  thereupon  withdraw  irom  Ri 
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teUled  on  the  banks  of  the  demera,  whero  thegr  W6ie  tur- 
priiad  and  put  to  the  swoid  by  the  Veientine«, 
Goe  diild  who  had  been  left  at  Home  being  the 
only  one  left  to  perpetuate  the  family.    Menenins,  *^* 
the  consul  who  had  sufifoced  ihe  family  of  the  Fabii  to  be 
cut  oify  wa«  fined  about  five  pounda  of  OUT  money,  a  sum 
478    wliich,  though  trilling  in  modem  estimation,  he 
was  unablo  to  pay.    Kefiising  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  house,  and  starved  himself  to  death.    The  YeientineS| 
renewing  their  attacks  in  this  yenr,  occupied  the 
Janiculum,  or  Janiculan  hill  on  the  we«t  of  tlio    *  * 
Tiber,  and  two  years  after,  tlie  liuuians  were  glad 
to  obtain  a  respite  iiom.  war  by  makuig  a  truce  with  Yeii  for 
&rty  yean. 

Cri ROXOLOGICAL  S  U M  MARY. 

Fropotal  of  first  Agrarian 

l4Mr  by  SpuhuA  Caasiiu  u.c.  iSQ 
SpoBOs  CaBBiiu  behflided 

by  order  of  the  Senate...   „  485 
Departtrre  of  the  family  of 

the  Fabii  from  £oine  ...  479 


MoHsacre  of  the  Fabii  on  t  he 

Cremera  by  Veienlincs  bx,  477 
The  Jairiwilnm  tdcan  by 

the  Veientioes   476 

Tmoe  with  the  Veianiiliaf 
for  fort/  yeara  47i 


5.  BKN2WSD  AGITATION  OF  THE  AGRABUN  LAW — CUICUfNATU& 

IVatb  far  a  ihort  tine  at  least,  fxam  wax^a  alanosy  the 
people  w«ie  at  libaity  to  sanav  tha  agitation  for  tibe  Agraziaik 
l£cw,  and  the  aK^oooanl^  MmUaa  and  Pniiiii^ 
who  had  concluded  the  tma  with  the  Veiantinai^  r^^ 
woe  tapeached  by  Qanociiu^  a  tnbune  of  the 
people,  for  heriBig  daiayed,  in  an  unjnatifiahle  manner,  to 
eanae  the  propoaad  aaaaure  to  become  law.  The  same 
pevseyeiance  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other,  again 
aet  the  city  in  a  ferment^  and  threatened  destruotion  to  one 
of  the  parties  ;  but  the  murder  of  Genucius,  -vrho  waa  (bond 
dead  in  his  bed  on  the  night  before  the  trial,  and  the  aeeasai- 
aation  of  other  piominent  men  among  the  popular  party, 
eanaed  an  alarm  among  the  people^  which  promised  to  put  a 
atop  to  the  agitation.  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
fetvourable  impression,  the  consuls  began  to  make  frosh  levies, 
and  oontinued  to  enrol  the  citizens  with  success,  till  they 
came  to  one  Publilius  Volero,  who  refused  to  serve,  and  whom 
thqr  ordarod  to  be  atxipped  and  scoiuged.   This  impolitic 
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severity  xekmdled  the  moiitmeiit  of  the  popokce^  and  alao 
produced  a  new  cause  of  contention  oonceniuig  the  power  of 
the  consuls  and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  mnltitttde 
rescued  the  prisoner,  and  Yoleio  was  soon  after  ctoaled  ana 

of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  his  election,  Yotoo  not  only  resolved  on  caaj^ 
ing  the  Agrarian  Law,  but  upon  enacting  another  known  as 

the  Publilian  Law,  in  which  tlic  people  shonld 
^       give  their  votes  by  tribes,  and  not  by  curiae,  or 

centuries.  When  the  people  voted  by  curiae,  or 
centuries,  tlio  patricians  were  entire  masters  of  the  contest ; 
but  when  by  tribes,  and  every  freeman  of  the  Roman  territory, 
from  whatever  part  lie  came,  was  admitted  to  rrivc  a  vote 
equal  to  that  of  tlic  tirst  snnator,  all  influence  was  entirely 
lost.  The  senate,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  it  ;  but  the 
people  warmly  urging  it,  that  body  was  obliged  to  comply. 
It  was  then  passed  into  a  law,  that  from  that  time  the 
tribunes  should  be  elected,  and  the  Inisiness  discussed,  by 
tribes.  From  this  period,  tlie  supreme  authority  was  ve-st-ed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  tlie  Eoman  constitution  was 
converted  into  a  democracy. 

Ai)pius  Chiudiiis,  tlie  consul  (son  of  the  former  Apj^ius), 
who  had  always  been  foremost  among  the  opposcrs  of  the 
Agrarian  Law,  was  fiir  from  being  disposed  to  concur  in  this 
new  conccssiim  to  popular  importunity.    When,  therefore, 
the  Volscians  appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans 
immediately  fled,  and  tarnished  the  ghiry  of  Appius, 
their  general.  For  this,  Appius  retaliated  by  order- 
ing idl  the  centurions,  who  had  fled  or  quitted  their 
lanks,  to  be  scouiged  and  beheaded,  and  cansed  eveiy  tenth 
^-Q    man  to  he  executed  in  the  sight  of  bis  tnanbling 

companions.    He  was  impeached  for  Mi  smvity 

by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  flndiqg  than 
leaolred  on  his  condemnation,  he  pnrrented  tbeir  midiee  I7 
a  Tolontary  death. 

For  many  years  the  popofer  cause  made  but  Htye  pro* 
gressi  and  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  asseit  Hm 
power  of  the  plebeians  in  the  ataite,  until  Cains  ToRnatOiQ^ 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  Ix^j  asaetted,  that  the  paopfo 
ought  not  only  to  have  a  share  in  the  lands,  but  also  in  Ibe 
government  of  the  commirmwealUi,  and  proposed  thai  a  eode 
of  written  laws  abould  be  compiled  by  ten  msn^  fitn  oC 
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"svlioiu  should  be  patricians  and  five  pU*l>eiuiis,  to  mark  out 
the  bounds  of  their  duty.    Tlie  measurc  Avas  vio- 
lently  opposed  by  tlie  patricians,  who,  on  one  ^ 
occasion,  headed  by  Cit'so,  the  son  of  Quiiitius  Cin- 

^gj^     cinnatus,  drove  the  peo})le  from  the  forum.  Cseso 
&a     was,  therefore,  impeached  by  the  tribune,  Aulus 
Yiiginius,  but  being  admitted  to  bail,  he  fled  into 
Efarnria,  and  liis  ftther  wm  obliged  to  sell  Mb  OBtate,  and 
ntiie  to  a  small  'cottage  beyond  Tiber. 

In  this  state  of  commotion  and  nnivenal  disorder,  Appins 
Herdonins,  a  Sabine  general,  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  slaves 
and  exiles,  obtained  possession  d  the  Capitol,  the  citadel  of 
Borne.  Ilie  tribunes  dissuaded  the  people  horn  arming  till 
the  patricians  should  engage  by  oath  to  create  ten  men  With  a 
power  ot  making  laws,  and  suffiBr  the  people  to  diaie  in  all 
the  benefits  that  should  accrue.  Yalerius,  the  consul,  then 
marched  against  the  Capitol,  which  he  retook  by  storm,  but 
fell  in  the  assault  The  tribunes  insisting  on  the  petformance 
•of  the  promise  relative  to  the  Agrarian  Law,  the  senate 
appointed  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  the  father  of  Cmo,  to  the 
Tacant  consulate,  till  the  termination  of  the  year,  when  he 
again  retired  to  his  fiirm.  Although  a  man  of  simple  life 
•and  manners,  he  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  commons, 
and  is  said  to  have  suggested  taking  the  army  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes,  and  these  enforcing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  popular  measures.  Tt  appears  that  at  tliis  period 
Bome  was  only  saved  from  anarchy,  and  possibly  destruction, 
from  the  imperative  necessity  that  lay  on  all  parties  to  com- 
bine against  the  iBquians  and  YolBciaus,  who  had  again 
appeared  in  the  lielJ. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  varied  success  on  citlier  side. 
Tlie  liomans  recovered  Tusculuiii  from  tlie  iK([uiaiis  ;  but 
Antiuni,  already  a  nourishing  seaport  and  Kuman  colony,  was 
occupied  by  the  Volscians.    At  last,  the  allies  sue- 
cceded  in  enclosing  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  in 
a  defile  of  Mount  Algidus,  and  threatened  his 
entire  anuy  with  destruction.    In  this  extremity,  the  soaste 
appointed  Cincinnatus  dictator. 

This  dignity,  which  was  unexpect^ui  and  undesircd,  had 
no  effect  on  the  simplicit}-  or  tho.  integrity  of  his  manners. 
Though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and  called  upon  to 
nominate  bis  master  of  the  horse,  ho  chose  a  poor  man 
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named  Lucius  Tarquitius,  who,  like  himself,  despised  ric  hes 
when  they  led  to  dishonour.  Tarcjuitiu-s,  thou^di  burn  «»f  a 
patrician  family,  and  of  consummate  bravery,  had  never  been 
able  to  purchase  a  hurse,  and  had,  therefore,  hitherto  fought 
only  as  a  foot  soldier,  being  willing  to  serve  his  country  even 
in  the  humblest  situation. 

The  tlictator,  having  entered  the  city,  immediately  ordered 
all  who  were  able  to  bear  anns,  to  repair,  befun^  sunset,  to 
the  Campus  ^Martins,  the  place  where  the  levies  were  made, 
with  necessary  accoutrements,  and  prtA  isitnis  for  five  days. 
He  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and,  march- 
ing all  night  with  great  expudition,  arrived  before  day  within 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  his  approach,  he  onkred  the 
soldiers  to  raif^e  a  loud  shout,  that  the  consul's  army  might 
be  apprised  of  the  relief  that  was  at  haml.  The  ^T^uians  wero 
a'^tonislied  when  thev  saw  themselves  T)etween  two  enemies, 
and  still  more  so  when  tluy  perceived  Cineinnatus  making 
strong  entrenchments  beyond  them,  and  inclosing  them  as 
they,  had  inclosed  tlie  consul  A  furious  engagement  ensued ; 
and  the  iEquians  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  unable  t*) 
resist  or  fly,  begged  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  oifered  the 
dictator  his  own  terms.  He  granied  them  their  lives,  but 
obliged  them,  in  token  of  servitude,  to  pass  under  the  yoke ; 
wliich  was  two  s|K'ars  set  upright,  and  another  across,  in  tho 
form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which  tho  vanquished  were  to 
march.  Thus  having  rescued  a  lionian  anny,  and  detiattxl 
a  powerful  enemy,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after  havinj^ 
remained  in  oflfice  only  sixteen  days.  The  senate  would 
have  enriched  him,  but  he  chose  to  retire  once  more  to  his 
farm  and  his  cottage. 

oamomoumokL  smusr* 

IbBpetchmcnt  of  Manlius  ]  Prapoiil  flf  Tf 

and  Furius  by  thft  Tli-  Law 

bunc  Genucius  B.C.  473   Antium  roUkon  by  Vol- 

Enactment  of  FubliliAn  fcianA    « 

LMrofPabiaiiifYol«K>  „  472 
Defwt  of  Appius  Obmdlat 

bj  the  Volffcitni   „  41^0 

Antium   tdcAa  by  the 

Jtonuoii.— m 


Qamtiiit  OhiffiniMitw  m> 
pofaitod  IHoCbIov  by  w9 
Senate    ^ 

Defeat  of  the  J&guaamkf 


6.  sicnmrs  dentatus. 
On  the  iEq^uians  again  taking  the  iield^  the  people  demanded 
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that  tlio  number  of  the  tribunes  shouki  be  increaaed  fcoDX 
five  to  ten.    This  some  of  the  senate  wished  to 
oppose  ;  but  gave  way  on  being  assured  by  others     ^  ^ 
oif  their  body  that  it  would  be  the  most  infallible 
means  of  weakening  that  power  which  had  so  long  controlled 
them.     Soon  after  the  tribune  Icilius  proposed  and  carried 
the  Icilian  Law,  that  Mount  Aventiue,  which  was  as  Jfot 
untenanted,  should  bo  given  to  the  people  to  build  jm 
on-    The  Agrarian  L;iw  was  also  again  agitated, 
and.  a  fresh  imjxitus  was  given  to  the  diisire  of 
the  people  to  cauy  it  by  Siciniuft  DenUtus^  a  biave  and 
valiant  plebeian. 

This  old  soUlier  came  forward  to  enumemte  his  hardships, 
and  s<-ruple<l  not  to  extol  the  various  achievements  of  his 
youth.    He  had  served  his  country  in  the  wai-s  forty  ye^rs, 
thirty  of  which  he  had  boen  an  oiiiccr  ;  first  a  centurion, 
then  a  tribune.    He  had  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  single  arm,  he  had 
saved  a  multitude  of  lives.    He  had  gained  fourteen  civic, 
three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  besides  eighty- three 
chains,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  gilt  spears,  and  twenty-three 
hofse-trappings,  of  wliich  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in 
Angle  combat.    Moreover,  he  had  received  forty-five  wounds, 
all  in  front,  and  particularly  twelve  on  the  day  the  Capitol 
was  recovered  fix)m  the  enemy.    Though  such  were  his  pre- 
tensions, he  had  never  received  any  share  of  those  lands 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.    On  the  contrary, 
be  ocmtinued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  porerty  and  contempt,  while 
oihers  were  possessed  of  those  very  territories  which  his 
Talonr  liad  won,  without  any  merit  to  deserve  them,  and 
without  having  contributed  to  the  oooquest  in  the  slightest 
ie.    This  hard  and  lamentable  case  excited  the  indigna- 
of  the  multitude,  who  unanimously  demanded  that  the 
Inw  might  be  passed,  and  that  snob  merit  should  not  go 
WBurstded.   When,  therefiore,  some  of  the  senators  zose  up 
to  9pmk  sgunst  it^  their  voices  were  dRywiiad  by  the  cdes  o£ 
Um  populace ;  upon  which,  the  young  patridiins,  running 
ftgkwsly  into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  nms,  dispersed 
tbe  mnhatnde  that  offered  to  oppose  thMn*  andy  for  the 
present,  again  contrived  to  put  off  the  Agrariaa  Lav,  wIkmb 
establisbiiient  bad  already  Imnii  so  oft  agilated. 

Xbsippnaeb  of  the  JEgxam  within  surteen  miies  of  tbe 
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city,  in  some  measure  restored  peace  to  the  republic.    In  this 
war,  Sicinius  Dentatus,  the  veteran  who  had  hai-aiigued  the 
peoj)h',  f^ained  greater  lionoui's  than  the  consul  "vvho  obtiiined 
the  victory,    l^ing  ordered  on  a  forlorn  liope,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  a  quarter  >vhere  he  knew  they  were  inaccessible, 
he  remonstrated  against  the  danger  and  desperatiem  uf  such 
an  attempt  ;   but  being  reproached   ])y  the  cont^ul  -vnth 
cowardice,  he  led  on  hiH  body  of  eight  liundred  V(»tennia  to 
the  place,  and  determined  to  give,  by  his  death,  a  pattern  of 
obedience,  as  he  had  in  his  life  an  example  of  resolution. 
However,  fortunately  perceiving  a  jiassage  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  had  not  been  indicated  to  him  by  the  consul, 
he  attacked  the  i-Ecpiians  on  one  pitie,  wliiU;  the  main  body 
advanced  against  them  on  the  other,  so  that  the  Komaus 
obtained  a  complete  victor}-.    Dentatus,  being  conscious  that 
lie  was  sent  on  this  dangerous  service  only  to  procure  him 
death  or  infamy,  had  interest  enougli,  upon  M»  ntaniy  aoi 
only  to  pterent  the  oonenl  ftom  obtaining  a  trimnph,  and  to 
get  hinmlf  created  a  liilrone^  but  alao  to  proeure  a  lanr  foft 
poniahing  such  magiatratea  aa  ahonld  in  fdtoie  Tiolaile  their 
authority,  and  for  having  both  C(nistila  fined  Ibr  their  be* 
hationr  to  him  in  parttonkr.  Tkii%  fbrtnne,  and  the  pov 
aevenog  ceal  of  the  tribimeB^  oonapired  to  diminiah  the 
patrician  interest  every  year. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Ooenpatiou  of  Mount 
▲TentiiM  hj  Plebeisiis 
(UUiaaLaw)  a^4M 


Defeat  of  .iEquians — Sici- 
nint  Dentatoi  elcotad 
Tribuna   


7.  TBE  DBCEMV1B8, 

The  citizens  of  every  rank  now  began  to  oom^lain  of  the 

arbitrary  decisions  of  the  magistrates,  and  mshed  for  a 
written  body  of  laws,  whioh  might  both  prevent  and  punish 
MTTODgs.    This  measure  was  first  started  by  Tcrentilius,  and 
vms  therefore  known,  firom  the  name  of  its  originator, 
the  Ttrentiliau  Law.     It  was,  thereforo,  agr^'ed,  that 
three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  (Jre€*k 
^  ^      cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  from  tlu^nce 
such  laws  as  by  experience  had  been  found  most 
equit^iblo  and  useful. 

Tht;  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  returned,  than  the  tri- 
bunes required,  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen,  who 
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might  digest  the  collected  laws  into  proper  form,  and  givB 
weight  to  their  execution.    Alter  long  dehates  whether  this 
elcctiou  should  not  he  partly  made  from  the  people  sls  well 
as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  ten  of  the 
principal  senators  should  be  elected.    The  persons  chosen 
were  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Grcnucius,  who  had  been 
elected  conaalB  iot  the  ensuing  year ;  Postumius, 
8iilpiciii%  and  ManliiUy  the  thiee  amhoMadore; 
Sextos  and  Bomnlos,  foimer  oonaols,  with  Jaliii% 
Yeturiua  and  Hocatius,  senators  of  the  highest  lanL  As 
soon  as  the  term  for  which  the  consuls  then  in  power 
had  been  elected  had  expired,  Appius  Chmdius  and  Titaa 
Gcnnoiiu^  the  consols  designftte^  went  thzoogh  the  fixnn  of 
fsslgniiig  office^  and  iih^  DecenYin  assnned  the  zeina  of 
govemment 

It  was  deoeedy  that  the  power  of  the  decemyiri  shoold 
continue  for  a  ycai;  and  he  equal  to  that  of  kings  and  con- 
suls :  that  all  other  magistrates  should  lay  down  their  ofiSoea^ 
till  the  laws  directed  proper  substitotes ;  and  that  the  new 
legislators  should,  in  the  meantimfi^  exercise  their  authority 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  the  formei^  hot  now  disconttnoea 
power.  The  decemviri  agreed  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdio* 
tion  by  turns ;  that  each  should  dispense  justice  for  a  day  ; 
that  he  alone,  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power, 
should  be  attended  with  the  ensigns  of  it  After  labouring 
for  a  year,  they  formed  a  body  of  laws,  which  were  comprised 
in  ten  tables,  and  after  being  engraven  on  plates  of  biasS| 
were  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  forum. 

Under  pretence  that  somq  laws  were  still  wanting  to 
complete  their  design,  they  entreated  the  senate  for  a  con- 
tinuance  of  their  appointment ;  to  which  that 
body  consented.    A])pius  procured  himself  to  bo 
re-nominated,  and  composed  the  college  of  the 
decemviri  of  persons  devoted  to  him.    They  then  made 
solemn  vows  never  to  dissent  from  each  other,  nor  give  up 
their  authority.    Instead  only  of  one  of  them  })eLng  attended 
by  his  rods  and  axes,  each  appeared  with  those  ensigns  of 
terror  and  authority.    Instead  of  magistrates,  mild,  just,  and 
affable,  they  beciime  monsters  of  rapine,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty,    llie  forms  of  justice  were  converted  into  an  engine 
to  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of 
their  country  and  estates.    But  that  they  might  convince 
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the  people  that  they  "svorc  not  immindfiil  of  thoir  deloprtited 
trust,  they  framed  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  which 
formed,  -vvit}!  the  ten  tables  drawn  up  in  the  previous  year, 
that  celebrated  code,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Twelve 
Tables." 

In  these  last  was  introduced  a  law,  which  prohibited  all 
marriages  between  the  patricians  and  the  plelx^ians,  and  by 
which  tho  framers  hoped  to  .widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  ordera,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  mutual 
animosity.  But  though  the  people  easily  saw  through  their 
designs,  they  bore  them  with  patience,  as  the  time  of  thf 
exjiiration  of  their  office  was  at  liand,  when  it  was  exjx'cted 
that  they  would  ([uietly  lay  down  their  usurped  authority. 
However,  regardless  of  the  aj)probation  either  of  the  senate 
or  the  people,  tliey  continued  themselves,  contrar}'  to  all 
precedent,  and  against  all  order,  another  year  in  the  decem- 
Tirate.  This  tyrannical  conduct  occasioned  new  discontents, 
vbklL  produced  fresh  acts  of  tyranny  to  sQenoo 
them.  In  this  state  of  shnreiy,  proscription,  and 
mutual  distrust,  not  a  mn^  citizen  had  the  coniago 
to  strike  for  his  country's  freedom ;  and  the  tyrants  con- 
tinued to  rule  without  control,  being  constantly  goaided, 
not  with  their  lictors  alone,  but  by  a  numerous  crowd  odT 
dependants,  cHentSi  and  even  patrician^  whom  their  vices 
had  gathered  round  them. 

The  jEquians  and  Yolsciana,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  i}ie 
intestine  divisions  of  the  people,  took  advantage  of  the 
gloomy  situation  of  the  state,  renewed  their  incursions,  and 
advanced  within  about  ten  miles.  The  decemviri,  who  had 
no  authority  to  raise  an  army  themselves,  relnctantiy  con- 
Tened  the  senate,  whose  deliberations  had  been  long  sus- 
pended, and  Appius,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  propounded 
the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled.  Valerius,  the 
son  of  Publicola,  violently  inveighed  against  tho  tyranny  of 
the  deeemvirate,  and  their  effrontery  in  eipecting  that  the 
senate,  whose  power  they  had  placed  in  abeyance,  should 
now  take  measures  to  support  them.  He  was  seconded  by 
Marcus  lloratius,  who,  with  still  greater  freedom,  exjx^aed 
their  horrid  invasion  of  the  rights  of  their  country,  their 
outrn;^'e=;,  their  rapine.-^,  and  their  cruelties.  Appius,  enraged 
again <t  hi.-i  oppoHcrs,  threatened  to  cause  Horatius  to  Imj 
hurled  from  the  Torpcian  rock.   This  indignity  roused  the 
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"whole  body  nf  senators,  wlio  exclaimed  against  tlie  decemvir's 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  fi*ee  debate,  as  an  unwarrant- 
able breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intolerable  act  of 
power ;  but  on  the  ajx  .logy  of  Appius,  they  passed  a  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  and  his  colloagues  a  power  of 
levpng  and  cummanding  the  forces  destined  to  expel  the 
.^Eqiiians. 

Tlie  Roman  soldiers  had  lately  ado]ite<l  an  ingenious  and 
effectual  method  of  punishing  the  generals  whom  they  dis- 
liked, by  suffering  themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  Held. 
This  practice  they  usetl  on  this  occasion,  and  abandoned  tlieir 
camp  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  tidings  of  this 
defeat  were  received  at  Rome  with  greater  joy  than  ever  was 
the  news  of  a  Tiotory.  The  genenls  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  <ji(  thdr  mm :  some  demanded  that  they  ehould  lie 
depoeed;  and  otlien  cried  oiit  a  dictator  to  lead  tlie  troope 
to  eonqueet. 

Sfeimns  DentatoB»  the  tribnney  haTing  epoken  his  eenti- 
mente  wilh  Lis  venal  eandonr  and  franknees^  wae  mari^ed  ont 
by  Appine  for  vengeance.  Being  appointed  legate,  he  iraa 
put  at  the  head  of  the  eapplies  sent  from  Borne  to  leinfbree 
the  amy.  He  irae  then  duipatched  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
men  to  Awn»t>ft  a  more  commodious  place  for  encampment ; 
hot  the  eoldiers  who  aecompanied  him  were  assasstna^  whom 
the  decemvirs  had  engaged  to  murder  him.  They  attacked 
Um  in  a  letixed  spot  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  The 
IxiBTe  veteran,  placing  his  back  against  a  rock,  killed  no  less 
than  fifteen  of  the  assailants,  and  wounded  thirty  with  his 
own  hand ;  but  the  villains  at  leqgth  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  brave  old  man  of  life,  by  ascending  the  xock,  and  pouring 
down  stones  upon  him  from  above. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Kmba^j^v  sent  to  Greece...  B.C,  464  Completion  of  the  Twelve 

£l«ctioii  of  the  l>eoeinvira  Tables  by  the  Decemvirs  B.C.  450 

In  j^mot  of  Ckmnils            452  Mute  of  Sidnini  Den- 

DMtmrin  iMM  power  •  „  461  tatoi  1^  order  of  Aifitu  « 

8.  THB  BIOBT  09  VIBOINU. 

Appiuf,  sitting  one  day  on  liis  tribunal  to  dispense  justice, 
was  smitten  "srith  the  charnia  of  a  very  young  maiden  of 
cxc^uisite  beauty,  passing  to  one  of  the  public  schools,  and 
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attended  by  ber  mine.  Her  name  was  Yixginia;  ahe  was 
the  daughter  of  YiiginiiiB,  a  cantuxumy  than  with  the  anny, 
and  was  betrothed  to  l6iliii%  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  After  tiyiog  in  vain  to  ooitupt  the  fidelity  of  her 
nurse,  Appius  prevailed  npon  a  man  called  Qanduia^  who 
had  long  been  the  miniater  of  his  pleasures^  to  assert  that 
the  beautiful  maid  was  the  daii^'hter  of  one  of  his  female 
slaves,  and  to  refer  the  cause  to  his  own  tribunal  for  decision. 

Claudius  conducted  himself  aocording  to  his  instroctions^ 
and,  entering  into  the  school  where  Viiginia  was  placed 
among  her  female  companion^  he  seued  upon  her  as  his 
property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  awiQr  by  force,  had  he. 
not  been  preventod  by  the  people,  who  were  drawn  together 
by  her  cries.    At  length,  however,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin 
to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  where  he  asserted  that  she  was 
bom  in  liis  house,  of  a  female  slave,  and  sold  by  her  to  the 
M'ifc  of  Virginius.    He  concluded  l»y  observing  that  he  had 
several  credible  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
but  that,  till  they  could  bo  summoned,  it  was  only  reasonable 
tliat  the  slave  should  be  delivered  into  his  custody  as  her 
proper  master. 

Appius  atlected  to  be  struck  with  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
and  adjudged  her  to  the  claimant,  as  liis  slave,  to  bo  kept 
by  him  till  Virginius  should  be  able  to  ])rovo  his  paternity. 
The  multitude  received  this  sentence  with  loud  murmurs; 
the  women  surrounded  the  innocent  Virginia,  as  if  willing 
to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the  judge  ;  and  Icilius,  her 
lover,  boldly  opposed  the  decree,  and  obliged  Claudius  to 
take  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir,  at  who;»a 
instigation  he  was  acting. 

Appius,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment till  the  arriTid  of  Yiiginius  &om  tiie  army.  Claudius 
and  Virginius  haying  urged  the  aignments  which  they  had 
to  advance,  Appiua  decreed  in  fivonr  of  the  former,  and 
adjudged  Yirguiia  to  be  the  property  of  Clandioa,  the  plaintifll 
Virginius,  therefoie^  mildly  entreated  permission  to  take  a 
last  ISttewell  of  one  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his 
chfld. 

With  this  request  the  deoemyir  complied,  on  condition 
that  the  intenriew  should  take  plaee  in  hia  nresenoeu  Witli 
the  most  poignant  anguish,  ViiginhiB  took  his  almost  expir* 
log  daughter  in  his  arm%  for  awhib  eapported  her  osad 
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upon  his  breast,  and  wiped  away  tiie  teuB  that  rolled  dovn 
lier  lovely  ftoe.  But  his  fatal  resolntion  was  taken;  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  faihex^e  love  was  loet  in  the  eenee  of 

honour.  Happening  to  be  near  the  shops  that  surrounded 
the  forum,  he  snatched  up  a  knife  which  lay  on  the  shambles, 
and,  addreesing  hie  daughter,  said,  **My  dearest  lost  child, 
this  alone  can  preserve  your  honour  and  your  freedom." 
He  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and,  holding  up  the 
bloody  knife,  cried,  "  Appius,  by  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
1  dev<itc  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods."  Bo  saying  he  ran 
throui^h  the  city,  calling'  on  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom, 
and  then  proceeded  iiinnod lately  to  the  camp^  to  spiead  a 
likt*  llame  throuj^di  the  army. 

Virginias  ha\in<;  rejoined  the  troops,  implored  the  soldiei*s, 
by  that  blood  'tvhirli  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  to 
redeem  their  sinkiiij:,'  countr}'.  The  army,  already  predis- 
posed, immediately  with  shouts  significfl  their  assent,  and, 
leaving  their  generals  behind,  once  mure  took  their  station 
upon  the  8acred  Mountain.  They  then  chose  other  com- 
manders— thns  originating  the  military  tribunes,  who,  in  the 
»e(juel,  held  a  relative  rnnk  with  the  generals  in  the  army — 
and  then  marched  to  Mount  Aveiuine.  The  senate,  fore- 
seeing tlie  dangers  and  miseries  that  threatened  the  state,  in 
case  tlio  incensed  army  was  opposed,  otfered  to  restore  the 
former  mode  of  government,  by  consuls  and  tribunes  ;  and 
the  people  joyfully  assenting  to  this  proposal,  the  decemvirate 
was  abolished.  The  people  being  thus  delivered  from  a 
tyrannical  yoke,  which  they  had  imposed  on  them- 
selves,  Valerias  and  HoratinB  wexe  elected  consols, 
and  Yiiginios  and  Icilins  received  into  the  number 
of  the  tribnnes.  Appius^  and  Oppius,  one  of  his  oolleagnes, 
died  in  prison  by  their  own  hands.  The  other  eight  went 
into  Tolnntaiy  exile ;  and  Clandins  was  banished. 


Thns  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunes  pursued  the  late  de- 
cemvirs to  the  utmost ;  and  they  were  preparing  to  exceed  in 
acts     oppression  those  whom  they  had  deposed  for  cruelty. 
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The  senate  began  to  tremble  at  seeing  so  many  of  their 
numbers  menaced  with  destruction  ;  but  their  fears  were 
quieted  by  Duilliu?,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  more 
moderate  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and  who  openly 
professed  that  no  more  blood  should  be  shed  on  this  occasion, 
that  sufficient  vengeance  had  been  taken  for  the  death  of 
Virginia,  and  that  he  interdicted  all  future  prosecutions  on 
that  account. 

The  lirst  acts  of  the  two  new  consuls,  who  seemed  entirely 
to  have  abandoned  the  interests  of  the  jwtriciaus,  and  to 
study  only  the  gratiiicaiion  of  the  people,  were  the  intruduction 
of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws.  Of  these  the 
former  provided  tliat  each  of  the  plebeians  should, 
*  in  his  incUvidual  capacity,  liave  as  much  influence  in 
all  elections  and  deliberations  whatever,  as  any  one  of  the 
patricians,  while  the  latter  revived  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  The  Valerian  law,  which  was 
extremely  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  gave  the 
limshing  blow  to  all  class  distinction.  The  two  orders  of  the 
state  oontiniied  to  some  yean  mntaally  to  oppose  each  othev^ 
the  patadaiis  dajfending  the  small  shadow  of  distinetioii  which 
was  left  them,  and  the  people  daily  insisting  on  fresh  can* 
oe6si0n&  In  shorty  the  creation  and  abolition  of  the  deoemTiii 
gave  a  shock  to  the  r^ublic,  which,  for  more  than  fifty  yeacs^ 
caused  the  govemmeat  to  vibrate^  and  pieTented  it  &fm,  be* 
coming  stationaiy. 

Iheae  intestine  tomnlts  psodnced  weakness  within  the 
atate^  and  confidence  in  the  enemy  abroad.  The  wif  with 
the  JBquians  andVolscians  still  continued ;  and  the  aUiea  at 
last  advanced  80  far,  as  to  make  their  ineiuaions  to  the  very 
walla  of  Borne.  The  justice,  as  well  as  tlic  courage  of  the 
Bomans,  seemed  also  sensibly  diminished  The  inhabitanta 
of  Aidea  and  Alicia,  having  a  contest  between  themselvee 
veapecting  some  lands,  which  had  been  long  claimed  by  both, 
agroed  to  refer  the  matter  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome. 
The  senate,  indeed,  refused  to  determine  the  dispute ;  bat 
the  people  readily  undertook  the  decision,  and  one  Scaptius, 
an  old  man,  declaring  that  those  very  lands  of  right  belonged 
to  Rome,  they  immediately  voted  themselves  to  be  the  legal 
possessors,  and  sent  home  the  former  litigants,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  own  folly,  and  of  the  Koman  injustice. 

The  tribunes  grew  more  and  more  turbulent ;  and  having 
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now  obtamed  a  principal  shaie  in  the  adminisiraiion  of  some 
departmnla  of  gOTonmeni^  Gaiiiilttn%  one  of  their  body^ 
piopoaed  two  law%  in  violation  of  ^e  regulations  of  the 
Tvelve  Tablee— one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermany  with 
patricians ;  the  othei;  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  also  to 
the  oonrakhip.  The  senate  was  obliged  to  concede  the  firsts 
but  absolutely  refiised  to  pass  the  law  relative  to  the  consul- 
ship.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  six  goyemors  should  be 
annually  chosen,  with  consular  authority,  three  from  mmm 
the  senate^  and  three  from  the  people.   The  new  *^ 
magistrates  were  denominated  Military  Tribunes. 
This  institution,  however^  was  in  a  short  time  laid  aside;  and 
the  consuls  onoe  more  came  into  office. 

To  assist  the  consuls,  two  new  magistrates,  called  Censors^ 
were  elected^  who  were  to  hold  office  for  five  years.  Their 
business  consisted  in  estimating  the  number  and 
estates  of  the  people,  and  distributing  them  into 
their  proper  classes ;  in  inspecting  the  lives  and 
manners  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  in  cashicriiii;  senators  for 
misconduct;  in  dismounting  knights,  and  degrading  plebeians, 
in  case  of  misdemeanour.    Tlio  first   two  censors  wore 
patricians,  and  from  this  order  they  continued  to  bo  elected 
ioT  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  people  being  greatly  distressed  by  a  famine,  Spiirius 
Maelius,  a  rich  knight,  who  liad  sold  corn  to  the 
people  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  sup])lied  by  the  ^ 
state,  was  accused  of  seeking  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  country.    As  a  rising  of  the  people  was 
brought  on  by  the  impeachment  of  Spurius,  (Jincinnatus, 
who  was  now  eighty  years  old,  but  who  still  possessed  all  the 
intrepid  courage  of  youth,  W4xs  once  more  chosen  dictator  to 
rescue  his  country  frtjui  iuipeuding  danger.    He  ordered  the 
lavonrite  of  tlie  people  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  but  in 
eonsequence  of  the  refusal  of  Sporius  to  do  flo^  Ssr?illns 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  cut  him  down  on  the  spot, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  eaqpeeted  insuneetioiiL 
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10.  SSTABLIBHiaRT  OF  A  PAID  ABMT— OAMXLLim. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years,  tlie  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  surruundini'  nations  was  continued  with 
little  intermission.  Tlie  ])uo])l(;  of  Fidonse,  who  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Komans,  broke  into  open  revolt  in  438  and 
426  B.C.,  in  which  year  they  were  finally  subdued  ;  while  the 
contest  with  the  Yeientines  was  Virought  to  a  tempf>rary  closo 
in  426  B.C.,  by  a  truce  for  twenty  years.  During  this  period, 
Lavici  and  Bula  were  taken  and  culonized  by  the  Romans,  who 
suffered  defeat  themselves  in  a  fresh  war  with  the  Volscians. 

As  time  went  on,  factions  still  became  stronger,  and  the 
government  weaker ;  while  the  tribunes  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  augment  the  breach  between  the  oidem  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  length,  the  senate  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
vrluicki  served  greatly  to  extend  their  own  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  higmy  pleasing  to  the  people.  The  citizens^ 
who  went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country  without  pay;  in  fiict  they  were  husbandmen,  and  not 
soldiers,  being  obl^^ed  to  furnish  not  only  their  own  arm% 
but  their  own  provisions,  during  the  campaign.  Hence  they 
incurred  debts,  and  hence  pro^eded  that  various  train  of 
extortions,  usuries,  and  petty  cruelties,  whicb  the  creditors 
made  use  of  to  oppress  their  debtors.  To  remedy,  or  rather 
mitigate  those  evils,  the  senate  unanimously  resolved  to  pay 
the  soldiery  out  of  the  treasury;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
imposed  a  new  tax,  from  which  none  of  the  citizens  were  to 
be  exempted.  This  regulation  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Homan 
mode  of  warfare ;  incursions  now  became  regularly  protracted 
campaigns.  Sure  of  their  reward,  the  people  gladly  offered  to 
enlist,  and  follow  the  consuls  wherever  they  would  lead  them. 

The  senate,  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and  become  masters 
of  an  army  that  they  could  keep  in  the  field  as  long 
as  they  thought  proper,  resolved  to  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Yeientines,  and  besiege  their 
capital  city.  Tlie  Yeientines  liad  long  been  rivals  of  the 
Romans,  and  liaving  taken  every  opportunity  of  ravaging  the 
Roman  territories  and  maltreating  their  ambassfulors,  it  was 
determined  that  Yeii  should  fall.  However,  the  siege  lasted 
ten  years.  Unceasing  dissensicm  among  the  Romans,  and  so 
much  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Yeii,  induced  the  senate  to 
create  Furius  Oamillus  dictator,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
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sole  power  of  conducting  the  long-protracted  war.    He  over- 
threw the  Falisci  and  Capenates,  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  tlio  Veientiues,  and  finding  himself  master  of  the  lield, 
directed  all  his  force  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege 
of  VciL    He  secretly  wrought  a  mine,  which  opened  int<j  the 
midst  of  the  citiulel,  and  filled  the  city  with  his  legions,  to 
the  amazement  and  contusion  of  the  besieged,  who, 
the  moment  before,  had  reposed  in  perfect  security.  ^ 
Camillus,  having  subdued  the  rival  of  his  native 
city,  triumphed  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Kome,  and 
had  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds. 

Afterwards,  Camillus  again  routed  the  Falisci,  and  besieged 
their  oapital  city  FaleriL  A  flohoohnaater  entrusted  with  the 
cave  of  the  childien  belonging  to  the  principal  meii  of  the 
places  led  them  to  the  cuna  and  ofbied  to  put  them  into  the 
himda  of  Camillnfl^  aa  the  auceet  meana  of  inducing  the 
citizena  to  a  apeedy  auxiender.  Struck  with  the  treacheiy  of 
a  wxetd^  who  thua  aought  to  betray  hia  truati  the  Boman 
general  eanaed  him  to  be  atripped  and  bound,  and  in  that 
ignominioua  manner  whipped  into  the  town  by  hia  own 
acholaia.  Thia  generous  b^viour  induced  the  magistrates 
to  submit  to  the  senate,  and  the  Falisci  were  received  and 
treated  as  allies  of  Bome.  But  though  the  virtues  of  Camillus 
had  excited  veneration  abroad,  he  was  impeached  at  home  by 
the  tribunes  f c  > r  having  appropriated  the  great  bronie  ^ 
gates  of  the  city  of  Veii  ;  and  being  ordered  to  ap-  ^  , 
pear  before  the  people,  he  resolved  not  to  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  and  retired  to  Ardea,  a  town  at  a 
little  distance  firom  Bome. 

OHBOVOLOeiOAL  aUlOUBT. 
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11.  rm  0AUL8  IN  ITALY. 

The  Gauls,  a  barbarous  nation,  had  two  centuries  before 
passed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  tlie  northern  pruvinces  of 
Italy.  They  had  been  allured  iiuni  their  native  country  by 
the  delicious  Ihivour  of  the  wines,  and  the  softness  of  the 
climate.  They  invited  others  from  their  original  habitations, 
and  a  body  of  these,  under  the  conduct  of  Bronnus,  their 
king,  at  this  time  besieged  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etniiia.  The 
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Clusians,  frighted  at  their  numbers,  and  still  more  at  their 
savage  appearance,  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
who  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus.  The  ambassadors,  how- 
ever, heading  the  citizens  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers, 
Brennus  \vas  so  enraged,  that  he  immediately  broke  up  the 
siege  of  Clusiiun,  and  marched  his  conquering  army  to  attack 
Ilome  herself. 

Tlie  liomans  and  Gauls  met  near  the  river  AIHa,  eleven 

390  ^^^^^  fTom  the  city.  The  two  armies  were  alike 
confident  of  victory,  and  disdaining  to  snmye  a 
defeat.  However,  the  centre  of  the  Koman  army, 
unable  to  withfltand  tiie  impetuosity  of  the  etumfn  otoge, 
soon  gave  my,  and  the  wings  being  divided  fiom  eeeh 
other,  a  rout  ensned,  in  vldcih  the  Bomaiit  seeaied  to 
have  lost  the  poiwer,  not  only  of  mittanee^  but  of  flight. 
Conftnion  and  tenor  leigned  throughont  thdr  broken  ranks, 
and  few  of  them  letomed  to  Rome  with  the  dieadlU  inteUi. 
gence  of  this  overthrow.  The  Temahdng  inhabitaate  able  to 
bear  arms^  threw  themaelvea  into  tilie  Capitol ;  and  the  Mt 
resolved  to  hide  themselves  in  some  of  the  iieig)iboiinng 
towns.  The  ancient  senators  and  priests^  inspired  wi1&  a 
religious  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  detennined  to  devote 
their  lives  to  atone  for  the  erhnee  of  the  people,  and  habited 
in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  placed  themselves  in  the  fom, 
on  their  ivoTy  chairs. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  victory,  Brenniis  appeared  befoie 
the  city,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  gates  wide  open,  and 
the  walls  defr  Ticcless.  After  proper  precautions,  he  enlarad 
liome,  and  beheld  the  ancient  senators,  who  observed  a  pro- 
found silence,  nnmoved  and  undaunted.  The  Gauls  tirst 
considered  them  as  gods,  and  %vorshipped  them  ;  but  one 
v(  iitiiring  to  stroke  the  beaixl  of  Papirius,  the  noble  Koman 
struck  him  to  the  ^Tound  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  lliis  served 

a  signal  for  ;i  f;eneral  slaughter,  and  all  of  them  tV'll  AWthout 
mcK  y  or  distinction.  In  a  short  time,  every  house  m  ;is  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  aslic.s,  and  lionio  became  nearly  a  ■waste. 

Tlie  siege  of  the  Capitol  had  continued  for  above  six  months, 
the  provisions  of  its  defenders  were  almost  exhaust«'d,  and 
they  had  resolved  on  diath,  when  thoy  were  revived  from 
their  dt  spomlcnce  by  the  appeamnce  of  a  voung  man,  I'ontiua 
Com  ini\is  by  name,  who  liad  swam  across  the  Tiber  by  night, 
passed  through  the  enemy's  guards,  and  with  extreme  iktigae 
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climbed  up  the  Capitoline  rock.  Ho  brought  tidings  to  ih6 
beeieged,  that  Caniillus,  their  exiled  dictator,  was  levying  an 
mny  for  their  relief ;  thai  the  citizens  of  Aidea  and  Yeii  had 
aimed  in  his  favoa^  and  made  him  their  general ;  and  that 
be  only  waited  his  country's  confirmation  of  their  ohoioe^  to 
enter  the  field  and  give  the  barbarians  battle. 

The  Komanii,  astoniahed  to  find  that  the  man  whom  they 
had  dmen  with  contumely  from  the  city,  was  now,  in  its 
dMpeftie  atate^  ready  to  become  its  defender,  instantly 
aanctioned  his  appointment  as  diotatoTy  and  prepared  to 
eneUin  the  si^  with  reenuted  vigour.  The  messenger,  after 
reoeiTing  his  answer  and  proper  instmctions,  had  the  good 
finluie  to  xeliim  to  GamiUns,  though  not  without  enconnter- 
ing  m  fanety  of  peri]& 

Brennus  tried  every  art  to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  hoped 
^aediiy  to  starve  them  into  a  capitulation ;  but,  in  order  to 
«mviaee  him  of  the  lotili^  of  his  expectations,  though  in 
aetaal  want,  they  caused  several  loaves  to  be  thrown  into  his 
camp.  The  Grauls  then  tiied  to  scale  the  rocks  and  surpnae 
the  Capitol ;  but  they  were  detected  just  in  time  by  one  of 
the  garrison,  Mareos  Manliua  by  name»  who  was  roused  by 
the  cackling  of  some  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno^ 
and  the  foremost  of  the  Gauls  were  thrown  headlong  fiom 
ikm  walls.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  invaders  should 
immediately  quit  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome,  on  being 
paid  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  Gauls,  however, 
attempted  fmuduiently  to  kick  the  beam  on  weighing  the 
goid;  of  whioh  the  Romans  complainings  Brennus  insultingly 
cast  his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale^  sayings  that  the  only 
tiling  left  to  the  yanquished  was  to  suffer.  At  this  very 
joBetare^  Camillus  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  destined 
to  relieve  the  citadel,  and  being  informed  of  the  dispute^ 
ordered  the  g(dd  to  be  canied  back  to  the  Capitol,  adding 
thttt  the  manner  of  the  fiomans  was^  to  ransom  their  countnr 
with  iron,  and  not  with  gold.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
B^muiua  and  his  followers  were  so  oompletely  defeated,  that 
tike  Gaols  aoon  wholly  withdrew  to  a  time  fiom  Italy* 
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CHAFIER  IV. 

TROU  TH£  REBUILDING  OF  EOM£  TO  THi:  £KD  OF  IH£  WAB8 

WITH  THE  SAJCKHES. 

d89B.ato290B.a 

1.  XH£  REBUILDING  OF  THE  CITY — ^THS  FATE  OF  JLk2iLIU& 

BoME  continued  for  mne  time  a  heap  of  rains ;  and  no 
part  of  its  fomier  magnifioenee  lemained  except  the  Capitol. 

The  greatest  nnrnhflr  of  its  former  inhabitants  bed 
^  ^     sought  refuge  in  Yeii ;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 

once  more  urged  for  the  removal  of  the  poor  remains 
of  Rome  to  Veii,  where  they  might  have  houses  to  shelter, 
and  walls  to  defend  them.  But  Camilhis  ob8erve<l,  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  them,  both  as  Romans  and  as  men,  to 
desert  the  veuerable  seats  of  their  ancestors,  where  they  had 
been  encouraged  by  repeated  marks  of  divine  approbation,  to 
remove  to  and  inhabit  a  city  which  they  themselves  had 
concjuercd.  By  these  and  similar  arguments,  ho  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  relincpiish  the  design  of  abandoning  Rome, 
and  to  set  about  rebuilding  its  mined  editices.  Like  a 
phoenix,  it  quickly  sprang  from  its  ashes,  though  with 
diminished  beauty  and  regularity. 

The  bravery  of  ^lanlius  in  defending  the  Ca])itol  when 
the  Gauls  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  was  rewarded  by  the 
pe(jple,  who  built  liim  a  house  near  the  place  where  his 
valour  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Capitol imis.  He  showed  his  gratitude  subsequently  to  the 
people  by  selling  his  lands  to  pay  the  debts  of  some  plebeians 
who  were  on  the  point  of  being  cast  into  prison.  For  this 
he  was  chaiged  by  the  patricians  with  aspiring  to  the  aove- 
leignty  of  Eoma^  and  throws  into  muKm  if  Aldus  Comelina 
CoastiSy  who  bad  been  appointed  dietator  to  conduct  a  new 
war  against  the  Yolscuois  and  Etruscans.  When  Coasns 
went  out  of  office,  Manlius  was  released  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  was  carried  1^  the  populace  in  triumph  thiougli 
the  city.  He  now  b^gan  to  talk  of  a  division  of  the  landa 
among  the  people,  to  insinuate  that  there  should  be  no  dia- 
tinctious  in  the  stete^  and  always  to  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  the  debtoiB  whom  be  had  released.  He  was  now 
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summoned  by  the  tribunes  before  the  people  in  the  Campus 
!MMrtiu8  to  answer  tlie  charge  of  sedition,  and  of  aspirinj^  to  the 
sovereignty,  but  Manlius  only  turned  hi«  eyes  upon  the  Capitol, 
and,  pointing  thither,  \mt  all  who  were  present  in  mind 
of  his  achievement  upon  that  spot.    The  multitude,  it  was 
plain,  would  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  his  acquittal,  and 
the  assembly  was  hjistily  dissolved.    ^lanlius,  however,  was 
brought  to  trial  a  second  time  before  the  patricians, 
and  being  condemned  to  death,  wa.s  thrown  head- 
long  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    His  housi*  was  razed 
to  thu  ground  ;  and  his  relatives  and  descendants  wei*e  for- 
bidden to  a^isume  the  name  of  Manlius. 

OHBO:rOIOGIOAL  BUmiART. 
Bibafldixig  of  Rome   889  |  Baath  of  Maadiat   M  884 

2.  THB  LIGBND6  OP  TBB  CHAIN  AND  THB  GROW. 

For  a  few  years  Kome  had  comparative  rest  as  f^ir  as  the 
attacks  of  foreign  foes  were  concerned.  The  Volscians  in- 
vaded the  Iloman  territory  (381  B.C.),  and  through  the 
imprudence  of  Lucius  Furius,  the  youthful  colleague  of 
Camillus,  who  was  once  moro  in  power  as  oonsul,  in  attack- 
ing the  foe  controry  to  bis  advice,  had  almost  won  a 
deciaive  vietoiy  over  the  Bomansy  when  the  aged  waxrior, 
zising  from  his  bed  in  spite  of  illness  and  infirmity,  rallied 
the  troops,  already  in  Ml  flight,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.  The  enemy  were  repulsed;  and  the  combat  being 
renewed  the  next  day,  they  were  totally  defeated. 

This  was  the  only  war  of  consequence  that  occurred  until 
the  Gauls  invaded  Italy  in  considerable  fbroe  in  the  year 
367  B.C.,  when  Camillus,  who  was  appointed  in  this  emer- 
gency dictator  for  the  iifUi  time,  met  the  Gauls  at  Alba,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  In  361  B.C.,  the  Gauls  again 
marched  through  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  Kome.  The  Komans  took  the  field 
against  them  in  haste  under  the  dictator,  Titus  Quinctius 
Pennus,  and  the  hostile  armies  remained,  each  in  its  own 
camp,  awaiting  and  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  the  other,  when  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Oaids,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  and  stature,  by  Titus 
Manlius,  the  son  of  Lucius  Manlius  Capitolinus,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  barbanans.   This  chieftain 
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wore  round  his  neck  a  gold  chain  (torgurs),  the  emblem, 
])robably,  of  sovereign  i>ower  over  the  tril)e  to  whicli  he 
belonged,  and  Manlius,  who  had  tiken  this  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  was  henceforward  kno^^^l  by  the  sur- 
name of  Tor([uatus.    The  Gauls  returned  in  the  following 
year  (360  B.C.),  but  were  defeated  before  Rome  by  Quintus 
8ervilius  Aluila,  who  was  then  dictator.    In  358  B.C.  the 
Gauls  made  another  attempt  to  storm  Borne,  but  were 
checked  and  driven  back  by  the  dictator,  Caius  Sulpicius 
Pcticus.    Undismayed  by  defeat^  and  hankering  after  the 
produce  and  plunder  of  &ir  and  froitfbl  Italy,  they  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  yet  again  in  350  &o.y  and 
a  formidable  body  threatening  Borne  were  defeated  in  that 
year  by  Lucius  Fuiius  GamiUus^  a  son  of  Maieus  Furius 
Gamillus,  who  had  gone  to  his  rest  366  B.C.,  after  haiing 
served  hb  country  five  times  as  dictator.   The  victonr,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  a  dedsive  one,  for  they  aavanced 
on  Kome  once  more  in  the  year  after  (349  B.a).   In  this 
campaign,  while  Manms  Yalenns  was  engiged  in  sin^ 
combat  with  a  Gaul  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  crow 
(eorvus)  settled  on  the  head  of  his  adverBSiy,  and  assailed  his 
eyes  with  beak  and  claws.    The  Boman  took  advantage  of 
the  incident  to  drive  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  heart 
of  his  bewildered  foe,  and  was  ever  after  styled  by  his 
countrymen,  Corvus.  The  Gauls  then  seem  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  conquering  the  Romans,  and  left  them  to  turn 
their  arms  against  such  tribes  of  Italy  as  they  had  not 
yet  worsted  in  war,  and  to  consolidate  their  power  in  the 
peninsula. 

CHfiOKOIiOQIOAL  BUMMABTi 


War  with  the  VolsdaiiB...  B.c.  881 
Inyasion  of  the  Gftuls    ...  „  367 

Death  of  Camillna    „  866 

Duel  between  a  Gatil  and 

TitUB   M&uliuH,  hence 

oallfld  TorquBtoB   „  861 


The  GwaiM  attfech  Rome...  B.C.  SS8 
InTivtion  of  Italy  by  the 

Gaiilfl   „  SSO 

Duel  Ix'tween  a  Gaul  and 
Marcuit  Valeriua,  hence 
€alI«dGomB   »  849 


8.  Tin  STRirCIQLIS  OP  THB  PLBBnANB  POR  POWXR. 

An  outline  r»f  the  wars  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  far  as 
349  B.C.  in  succession  has  just  been  given.  It  is  now  n.xo^- 
eary  to  trace  brietly  to  tlic  mime  period  the  principjii  events 
that  took  place  within  the  city  in  tho  continuance  of  the 
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ttng^^  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeiaoi^  the  fonner 
gtriYiag  to  xetaniy  and  the  latter  aeekiiig  to  Mqmie  i«e- 

dominance  in  the  state. 

In  the  year  376  B.C.,  Cains  Licinius,  and  his  colleagne  and 
relative  Lucius  Sextius,  who  were  then  tribunes  of  the  people, 
introduced  the  celebrated  bills,  which  are  known  as  the 
"Licinian  Kogations,"  and  which  provide*!  for  the  relief  of 
debtors,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  that 
the  executive  power  shoukl  for  the  future  be  Bhared  by  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  one  of  the  consuls  for  tlu;  future  to 
be  selected  always  from  the  raidis  of  tlie  latter  order.  Five 
years  after,  a  fourth  proviso  wa.s  ad(h'd  to  these,  namely, 
that  to  tlie  jtatrician  thmuirirs  hitlierto  cliosen  to  keej)  the 
Sibylline  books,  there  should  be  added  eight  more,  and  that 
the  college  of  ten  thus  constituted  should  consist  of  an  eijual 
number  of  patricians  and  jdeheians.  Both  sides  contended 
eariu'stly  lor  several  years  for  and  against  the  passing  of 
these  proposals  into  law,  and  Komo  at  several  crises  in  the 
prolonged  contest  was  without  her  usual  chief  magistrates, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Sextius  and  Licmius  opposing 
and  placing  their  veto  on  all  appointments  made  nam 
by  the  senate.  At  last^  after  a  oonteet  of  nine 
years,  the  Lkinlaa  Bogationa  iMcame  kw,  the 
patridaBs  haTing  learnt  at  laat  that  it  was  wiser  to  give 
way  than  needleasly  prolong  a  atmggle  in  which  success 
was  hopeless,  and  in  866  B.a,  Lnc^is  Sextius  was  elected 
consul,  being  the  lixst  plebeian  who  had  filled  that  exalted 
dfioe.  The  consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  measure  was 
given  by  the  advice  of  the  aged  Camillus^  who  vowed  to 
build  a  temple  to  Concord  if  peace  were  lestoied. 

At  the  same  time  a  concession  was  made  by  the  plebeians 
to  the  patricians^  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  body  as 
pnetor,  an  officer  who  ofticiated  in  place  of  either  of  the 
eonaulfl  in  his  absence.  The  number  of  prators,  in  after 
i^gee,  was  increased  to  sixteen.  Thete  were  likewise  two 
eurule  cTdiles  created,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  games, 
and  of  the  com  and  provisions  taken  in  war. 

Camillus,  after  resigning  the  dictatorship,  and  buihling  a 
temple  to  Concord,  died,  as  it  has  been  fmid,  in  36G  b.c.,  of 
the  plague,  in  the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  second  founder  of  Home.  He  never 
gave  a  battle  which  was  not  followed  by  a  complete  victory ; 
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besieged  a  town  without  taking  it ;  nor  led  forth  an  army 
which  he  did  not  bring  back  laden  with  spoils,  and  eoTeted 
with  glory. 

This  period  is  distinguished  for  being  the  epoch  to 
which  is  assigned  the  last  of  the  xomantic  stories  whidi  lend 
snch  mazYellons  colonnng  to  the  early  history  of  Bom&  In 
362  &o.,  a  gulf  having  opened  in  the  fonun,  which  the 
augnxs  affinned  would  never  close  np  tiU  the  most  prectouB 
thuigg  in  Borne  were  thrown  into  it^  a  patrician,  named 
Mai^  Cnrtius,  leaped  with  his  horse  and  armour  boldly 
into  the  midst  of  it,  saying  that  nothing  was  more  troly 
valuable  than  patriotism  and  military  virtue.  Historians 
assert^  that  the  gulf  immediately  dosed,  and  that  Curtius 
was  never  after  seen. 

CRfiONOL09IOAL  SUmCABT. 


Introdaction  of  the  "Lid- 

BogaiioiiB'*  B.a  876 

Uw    „  867 
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Cunile  .^:aile8  B.a  866 

Leap  of  Marcus  Curtius 

into  the  Gulf  in  the 

Fofrmn  •  80S 


4.  THE  FIBST  SiJINITE  WAIl. 

The  Romans  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sabines,  the 
Etmrians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernicans,  ylviniaiis,  Volsciaas 

and  other  ])etty  nations,  within  a  moderate  dis- 
ZT^    tance,  they  turned  their  arms  a.L?ainst  the  Samnites, 

a  jwople  one  hundred  miles  east  from  IJonie.  Be- 
fore, however,  enterinj:,'  on  the  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the 
Samnites,  which  extended  over  half  a  century,  it  may  bo  as 
well  to  observe,  as  Carthage  will  be  fre(|iiently  mentioned  in 
future  pages,  that  in  348  B.C.,  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  had 
been  entered  into  some  years  before  between  Uome  and  her 
future  rival  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  reneweil. 

The  Samnites  were  a  haixly  and  jiowerful  nation,  descended 
from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract  of  southern 
lUily,  which  at  this  day  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  were  equally  powerful  in  numbers 
and  discipline  with  the  Romans ;  and,  like  them,  had  con- 
federated states  in  their  traiu.  Two  such  powerfnl  neighbovn^ 
who  were  both  fond  of  anns  and  inured  to  war,  ooold  noi 
long  want  a  pretext  for  a  mptore.  The  Samnites  had 
oppressed  the  Sidicinl,  who^  being  too  weak  to  manage  the 
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war  alone,  called  in  the  Campaniaiis  to  their  assistance,  and 
they  also  being  overthrown,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
liomans. 

Valerius  Comis,  who  was  then  consul,  was  sent  to  relievo 
Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Campanians,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Samnites.  At  the  aame  time,  (/oroelios  Cossus,  liis  colleague, 
maidied  with  an  amy  against  Sanmimiiy  the  enemy's  capital 
The  fortune  of  Bome  pieTailed ;  and  the  Samnites  fled,  ayer- 
ring  that  they  weie  nnaUe  to  withstand  the  fierce  looks  and 
fiery  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Capua  xeoeiyed  a  Roman  garrison, 
which  revolted  against  Rome,  bnt»  at  length,  by  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  Corms,  who  was  created  dictator,  the 
soldiers  were  hrongbt  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

The  Romans,  soon  after  this^  concluded  with  the  Samnites 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was  so  managed  that,  while  Teannm 
was  given  to  the  Samnites,  Capua  was  assigned  to 
Knnie.    No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  Latins,    ^  ^ 
Yolscians,  and  Campanians,  entered  into  an  alliance 
to  oppoee  the  growing  power  of  lionic,  and  soon  broke 
into  open  revolt.    The  two  consuls,  ManUus  Torquatus  and 
Decius  Mus,  wore  sent  to  chastise  the  Latins,  who  insisted 
that  one  of  tlie  consuls,  and  half  the  senate^  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  body,  before  they  would  sulmiit  to  an 
accommodation  witli  Rome.    The  two  armies  met  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  engaged  f(^r  some  time  with  doubtful 
success  ;  but,  at  lengtl),  the  win«;  cummandod  by  Decius 
being  repulsed,  the  ^'eueral  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  his 
countiy,  and  otfer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  save  his 
jimiy — the  deities  liaviii<;  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  that 
the  general  on  one  side  .should  fall  in  ])attle,  and  that  his  fall 
should  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  opposing  army. 
Tlie  storj'  having  got  about,  the  Iioman  tmops  considered 
this  as  an  assurance  of  success  ;  and  the  Latins  were  not  less 
powerfully  inlluenced  by  this  resolution.  The 
Romans  pressed  them  on  every  side,  and  so  great 
was  the  carnage,  that  few  of  the  enemy  survived 
the  defeat.    Two  years  after,  the  Litins  and  Campanians  were 
brought  into  an  entire  sul)mission  to  tin;  Romans. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  preceding  battle 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  their  amazing 
patriotism,  were  displayed  in  a  manner  that  has  excited  the 
wonder,  rather  than  the  applause  of  posterity.   The  Latins 
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and  "Romanit  Imng  »  saigliboaiiiiff  people,  tkeir  habifaB,  armg, 
axbd  langnage  were  the  aaoifl^  and  the  miost  exact  discipline 
was  neoefisazy  to  pievent  eonfiiaion  in  the  engagemeuL 
Mflmlins,  the  oonenl,  therefore  isaiied  orders^  that  no  soldier 
ahoold  leave  the  xanha  npon  any  piovooaticHiy  and  that  ha 
who  ahonld  offer  to  violate  this  ixynnction,  should  certainly 
be  put  to  death.  When  both  armies  were  drawn  ont»  and 
ready  to  engage,  Melius,  tlie  general  of  the  enemy's  cavahy, 
pushed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any  knight  in 
the  Boman  army  to  single  combat.  For  some  time  there  waa 
a  general  pause,  and  no  one  offered  to  disobey  his  orders ; 
but,  at  length,  Titus  Manlius,  the  consuPs  son,  ashamed  to 
see  the  whole  b(^dy  of  the  Bomans  intimidaiedy  boldly 
advanced  against  Melius.  Tlie  soldiers  on  eacb  side  sus- 
pended the  general  engagement,  that  they  might  be  spectators 
of  this  fierce  encounter.  The  two  champions  attacked  each 
otlior  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery ;  but,  at  length, 
the  iioman  laid  liis  antaLronist  dead  at  liis  feet.  He  then 
despoiled  liim  of  his  armour,  and  letumed  in  tdumph  to  the 
tent  of  the  consul,  his  father. 

The  stem  Jionian  ordered  his  son  to  l)e  first  c^o^\^led  in 
the  sight  of  the  wliolo  army,  lor  his  victory  over  the  Latin 
warrior,  and  then  belieaded,  for  having  ventured  to  fight  in 
disobedience  to  orders.  The  dead  body,  adorne<.l  >vith  tho 
spoils  of  tho  vanquished  enemy,  was  then  carried  without 
the  camp,  and  buried  with  all  tliu  jtomp  of  military  distress, 
imd  all  the  commiseration  which  was  due  to  such  iU-requiiod 
heroism. 

CnUONOLOOICAL  BUMHART. 

Beginning  of  th«  first  Titus   Mauling  l>chejuled 

Samnite  War   B.a  S43       for  dis(>]M.>ili«  nce  to  hiB 

*  Tenuination  of  First  Sun-  father's  unluni  a.c.  840 

nite  War    „  340    Final  subjugation  of  £*> 

Bevoltof  theLatiiit           „  840  |    tiom  and  Campania        „  8S8 

5.  THl  8B00MD  aAMNITB  WAB. 

The  oompleta  subjugatioB  of  Lattum  and  CSampania,  and 
the  encroachmenia  of  Borne  on  the  hordm  of  the  ftrninito^ 
loosed  the  jeelonaj  of  that  powerful  people;  and  the 
inhahitanta  of  Mnopolia  and  Keapolis  (now  Naples),  rrtiaa 
which  had  been  fouded  by  Greek  coloniats,  having  qnac^ 
lelled  with  the  Boman  aettkm  in  the  newly-acquired  tenitoxy 
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of  Capua,  sought  the  aodstanoe  of  t^elr  powerful  neigb- 
bom.    The  fiamnitwi  aecoidingly,  after  a  peace  «><^/> 
of  iwehe  yeais,  xeiwwed  tiie  war  b^een  theiii- 


selvee  and  the  Bomansy  which,  though  intennitted 
by  varioiui  treatieB  and  inspenaionfl^  waa  to  terminate  only 
with  the  rain  of  the  Samnitefc 

In  325  aa,  the  Romans,  aent  an  army  into  flamniwm, 
under  Lnciua  Papirina  Conor  aa  dictator^  who  appointed 
Qointoa  Fabioa  Maximna  hia  master  of  the  hone^  or  second 
in  command.  PapiriuB^  who  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Home,  ordered  Fabius  not  to  fight  in  his  abaence ;  but  the 
latter,  having  obtained  a  favourable  q[>portuiiity,  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Papirius  sought  to 
put  his  master  of  the  hone  to  death  for  disobedience,  but 
pardoned  him  in  concession  to  the  openly-expressed  wish  of 
the  people.  In  322  the  Samnites,  wearied  with  reTBEse^ 
sought  for  peace,  but  the  senate  reftised  to  grant  them  equal 
and  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  war  waa 
renewod.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  Caius 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  ^'onoral,  decoyed  the  Romans  into  the 
pass  of  the  Caudino  Forks,  near  the  villag(»  of  Caudiuni,  in 
the  Apennines,  in  which  they  were  so  completely  hemmed 
in,  "that  the  gods  themselves,"  says  Livy,  "couM  not  have 
delivered  them  without  a  miracle."  After  luiviii^ 
stxippiMl  the  Roman  army  of  all  but  their  under 
garments,  Pontius  obliged  them  to  pnss  under  the 
yoke.  He  then  stipulated  that  they  should  wholly  quit  the 
territories  of  the  Samiiites,  and  that  they  should  religiously 
adhere  to  the  conditions  of  amity  formerly  established 
between  the  two  nations. 

This  calamity  was  so  severely  felt  in  Pome,  that  an 
opportunity  was  sought  of  breaking  a  compact,  which  the 
army  had  made  merely  by  compulsion.  The  consuls,  there- 
fore, who  had  entered  into  the  treaty,  offered  themselves  up 
to  the  enemy,  as  the  only  persons  that  could  be  called  to  an 
account.  Pontius  exclaimed  against  tSie  peifidy  of  Borneo 
and  the  war  waa  renewed  with  inereaaad  yiralence.  In 
320  &a,  Loeerla,  a  Boman  oolony,  waa  atormed  and  carried 
hy  Cains  Pontius  ;  but  it  waa  re-taken  almost  immediately 
after  by  Papiriua  Cursor,  who  in  a  gi-oai  measure  retrieved 
the  humiliating  dimater  of  the  Candine  Foi^  lyy  recovering 
all  the  Boman  hofltagea  and  anna  that  had  been  retained  by 
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the  Sammies,  and  captoring  7000  Samnite  soldiers,  and 
sending  them  under  the  yoke.  A  truce  iras  then  concluded 
for  two  yeaxB,  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  war 
broke  out  again.  At  first  the  eflbrts  of  the  Samnites  were 
crowned  with  success,  but  it  was  not  long  before  fiortone,  as 
of  old,  fitvoured  the  Bomana^  who  had  now  begun  to  connect 
the  capital  with  her  colonies  and  conquered  states  by  broad 
Q«  A  and  well  made  roads,  one  of  which,  the  Appian 
Way,  was  now  completed  across  the  Pomptine 
Marshes  as  fur  as  Capua,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  to  Brundusium.  In  309  B.O.,  Papirius  gained 
another  decisive  victor}'  over  the  Samnites,  and  this  was 
Tirtually  the  battle  which  led  to  a  cessation  of  the  wearying 
strife,  although  the  contest  was  prolonged  until  the  successive 
defeats  of  the  Umbrians,  Maisians,  Pelignians,  and  Hemicans, 
who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and  the 
fall  of  their  chief  city,  Bovianum,  led  them  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  304. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMABT. 

B^t^inning  ol  Second  ISam*  Papirius  Cursor  defeats 

site  War   B.C.82d       Samnites  B.a  SOS 

Defeat  of  Romana  at  tba  Fall  of   Bovianum,  the 

Caudine  Forks   „  322        Samnite  capital    „  805 

Construction  of  the  Appian  Termination    of  Second 

Way    „  312  !     Samnite  War   „  304 

6.  THE  THIRD  SAMKTTB  WAR 

Tlie  Samnites,  and  the  Latin  nations  who  had  taken  part 
with  tliem  in  their  lon^r-maintained  strujjcile  against  Rome, 
were  ill  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  tlie  condition  of 
dcpcndpuce  to  which  they  liad  been  reduced,  and  gladly 
seized  an  opportunity  which  happened  to  offer  itself  of 
re-commencing  the  war.  The  liomans,  who  had  still  b<*en 
fighting  against  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  had  with 
difficulty  established,  on  the  2^ar,  the  colony  of  Nurnui, 
which  stood  just  at  the  spot  where  the  river  was  crossed  by 
the  Flaminian  Way,  a  fine  military  road  that  the  liomans 
were  constructing  through  Umbria.  A  body  of  Gauls,  who 
bad  been  ravaging  Nortbem  Italy,  bad  made  their  way 
southwards  as  far  at  the  Gentnl  States  of  the  peninsola,  and 
plundered  the  districts  round  Nar,  and  while  the  Romins 
were  seeking  means  to  punish  the  foe,  whov  however,  oon- 
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tmed  to  escape  by  hastily  letraatiug  northwards,  the 
Sonmitee  made  an  unexpected  inroad  into  Human  ^og 
teiritoty.  The  Bonumay  ever  prompt  to  levenge  a 
wrong,  maiehed  into  Samninm,  and  de&atod  the 
Samnitea  at  BoYiannm.  Thev  had  also  defeated  the  Etma- 
cans  at  YolatensB^  and  the  latter  were  already  treating  for 
peace,  when  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  a  meooage  from 
the  Samnites  offering  to  march  to  their  assistance.  The 
allies  summoned  the  Gauls  to  their  aid,  and  the  contending 
fotoea  met  at  Sentinmn,  in  Umfaria  (295  B.a).  The  consult 
in  command  of  the  Komana  were  Quintus  Fabhis  Masumua 
and  Publius  Decius  Mu8.  The  Romans  were  giving  way 
before  the  Gauls,  when  Deeiua,  in  imitation  of  hia  fithsTf 
inahed  to  death  in  the  enemy^s  ranks.  Uia  £bl11  so  exas- 
perated his  men  that  they  rallied,  and,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle^  remained  TnsntfflU  of  the  field.  Tlic  Gauls  went 
home,  and  the  Etroaeaiia  wed  for  peaee,  but  the  Samnitea 
determined  to  maintain  the  struggle  single-handed.  They 
invaded  Campania,  and  defeated  a  Boman  army  under 
another  Quintus  Fabius,  the  son  of  Quintus  Fabiiis  Maximus 
(293  B.C.) ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  Quintus  Fabius, 
assisted  by  his  illustrious  father,  completely  defeated  the 
Samnites,  and  took  prisoner  Caius  Pontius,  whom  he 
subsequently  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  after  leading  him 
through  Home  to  grace  his  triumph.  The  war  languished 
through  291  B.C.,  but  the  grasp  of  Rome  on  Samnium  was 
too  tiglitly  fixed  to  be  shaken  off,  and,  in  the  year  after,  the 
Sauiiiites,  broken  and  dispirit^id,  once  more  made  overtures 
for  peace,  and  became  the  allies  and  dei)enilents  of  Rome, 
which,  by  her  conquests,  may  now  be  considered  to  have 
attained  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
nunc  Tfis  SHD  of  the  samnite  wabs  to  the  vamoAXiQM 

OF  XHB  HALULM  PSHKIULA. 

290  B.a  to  266  B.a 

1.  KINO  PTRBHU8  UT  ITALT— -BAITLB  OF  BBBACLBA. 

Ttm  Liioasiians,  a  pcoj^e  of  Sonihem  Italy,  who  had  fpcnm 


aid  to  tike  Komins  in  their  iraa  with  the  fiamnittwy  hegut 
ahoot  this  time  to  attempt  sabjugatiott  of  Thmii,  in  the 
Q«lf  of  Taientum,  and  other  dties  founded  on  the  aonthen 
eoaati  of  Italy  by  Gxeek  oolaniata.  The  GieaiEi  appealed  to 
Borne  for  aaaiatanee^  and  the  Bonuna  osdered  the  Lacamna 
to  deaiet.  On  this  the  aovthem  nationa  fimaed  a  leagne 
with  the  Stni  scans  i^gainat  Bome^  and  a  fresh  war 
broke  ooL  The  Etruaoaos  had  peocuxed  the  aid  oC 
the  Senones,  a  nation  of  Ciaaipine  Craul,  and  it  waa 
against  these  that  the  Bomana  fint  sent  tioo|ia  in  coBfldafw 
able  foioe.  The  Bomana  met  -with  some  revcTses  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  war;  bnt  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north  was  the  eomplete  subjugation  of 
Etniria  and  the  country  of  the  Senones,  and  the  fomiding  of 
the  colony  of  Sma,  now  Sinigaglia,  on  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
south  of  Italy  tlu-y  were  equally  successful.  The  Lucaniana 
wcTii  <le('<';ited,  and  Thurii  and  other  Greek  cities  voluntarily 
entereii  into  alliance  with  their  protei^i:,  and  ^^nT% 
part  aii<l  piincl  of  the  Komau  State. 

The  lu^inans  now  souj^lit  occasion  to  obtain  po38a«?sion  of 
the  powerful  city  anti  state  of  Tarentum,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name  ;  nnd  an  excuse  fur  war  was  found  in  an 
attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  small  fleet  of  l^tman 
galleys,  which  had  entered  the  harbour  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  wliicli  had  long  existed  between  Rome 
2^     and  Tarentum.    The  demand  of  the  Romans  for 

 satisfaction  for  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  moat 

of  the  jxalleys  was  reftised  in  a  mo.-*t  insuiliug 
manner,  and  war  against  Tarentum  was  deterniincil  on. 

Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  Tarentines  and  their 
allies  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Pyrrliu.^,  kmjr 
of  Epirus,  to  save  them  from  impending  ruin.    This  prince. 
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who  M'a-i  })oss(  ssed  of  great  courage,  ambition,  aiul  power, 

wai3  reckuueil  one  of  the  most  exporiouced  generals  of  his 

time,  and  commanded  a  body  of  troops  tlion  sup-  ^| 

posed  to  be  the  best  disciplined  in  the  world.  Soon 

after  lie  wjis  applied  to  by  the  Tarentines,  he  put 

to  sea  with  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thouijand  foot, 

twenty  elephants,  and  some  slingers  and  archers. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  he  observed  a  total  dm- 
aolntioa  ci  nuumen  in  tkia  lojcurious  city,  and  that  the 
inhabitantB  wen  ooeapied  wilk  Ibe  pleasuies  of  bathing; 
testing,  ckiMBng,  lather  thin  witii  the  mm  of  preparing  fw 
WW.  He  thflMfoie  gave  oiden  thit  all  theiv  pleeeB  of  public 
catertainmeut  should  be  shut  np^  and  that  tbmr  shoold 
be  metniiHHl  in  all  aoidh  fgpii>ffli^tft  as  lendeKod  aoldien 

The  long  of  Epinis  oflfend  to  mediate  between  the  Bomans 
and  the  people  of  Taientnm ;  bat  the  eonsol  LnTinna^  who 
had  been  sent  with  a  nomeroua  body  of  foioee  to  interrupt 
hie  progress,  replied,  that  he  neither  valiied  him  as  a  mediatosi^ 

nor  feared  him  as  an  eneniy.  The  two  hostile  armies  ap- 
proached, and  La^vinus  encamped  on  the  1>anka  of  the  Siris, 
while  Pyrrhus  diqiosed  his  foroee  for  the  protection  of 
Hfliaelea»  between  win'  li  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Siris 
lay  a  broad  and  open  plain.  At  last  the  Eomans  croeeed  the 
liYei;  and  coraenced  the  engagement,  which,  after  eame 
time,  became  general.  The  Greeks  fought  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  former  fame,  and  the  Komans  with  a  desire  of 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  Two  such  differently  disciplined 
armies  had  never  before  opposed  eacli  otlier  ;  and  it  is  yet 
di.sj)uted  whether,  at  that  time,  the  Greek  phaLinx,  (»r  the 
Koman  legion,  was  preferable.  The  l\onians  hud  seven  times 
rejmlsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  them- 
selves ;  but  at  lencrth  the  e](>)»]i:ints,  ])y  their  intre[)id  tierce, 
liess,  and  by  the  castles  that  were  raised  upon  their  Ijucks, 
and  tilled  with  armed  men,  decided  the  engiejemeiit  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks.  Fifteen  thousand  Iwoiii;iiis  were  killrd  on  tlie 
spot.  iiTid  two  thousand  were  taken  pn>«»ners.  Pyrrhus  \v;is 
himself  Avounded,  and  lost  four  thousand  of  liis  tro(»]>s. 
"Such  another  victory,"  said  he,  "would  ruin  my  whole 
army." 

It  may  be  useful,  at  this  point,  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  dillbrence  that  existed  between  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

2  B 
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and  the  lumian  le<;ioii.    The  phalanx  was  a  large  body  of 
men,  dmwii  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  in  close  order,  which, 
by  sheer  force  of  its  weight  and  compactness,  drove  everj'- 
thing  beforc  it  in  a  charge,  and,  like  a  square  of  British 
infantry,  could  not  be  broken  by  cavalry  charges.  The 
following  account  of  its  constitution  aud  the  formation  of 
the  Roman  legion  is  taken  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  Histoiy 
The  phalanx  **inm  based  on  the  Loehm,  or  band  of  dxteen 
men  as  its  fint  nnit^  and  this  nnmber  ezpiessed  the  regular 
depth  of  each  file.   Its  diief  ooaponent  part  was  the  PetUm- 
canarehy,  or  Begunent  of  "Five  Hnndred^  whieh  oonssted  of 
512  mem,  besides  ten  supemmneiarieB^  bdng  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  256  men,  16  on  each  face  of  the  square^  each 
square  comprising  16  lochL   The  name  of  this  square  was 
LsfniagmOf  whieh  signifies  a  body  drawn  up  in  array.  Such 
a  reysiment  formed  a  body  complete  in  all  its  eqnipmente,  and 
capable  of  acting  bj  itself  aa  a  phalanx.    Eight  of  these 
regiments^  or  sixteen  squares,  formed  the  simple  phalanx  of 
4,096  men,  and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple  phalanx 
of  16,384." 

"  The  Roman  legion  was  at  first  anayed  as  a  phalanx ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  T«*inodelled 
into  that  more  open  order,  for  a  full  aoooont  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Roman  antiquities.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  at  moderate  intervals,  called  the 
fiantatiy  principeSy  and  innrii\  but  the  last  line  was  triple, 
80  that  there  were  really  five  lines  in  all.  Tlie  hagfafi  in  the 
front  line,  wen;  tlie  youtlis  who  were  making  their  first 
experience  of  war;  iha  j/ri  net  p^>-,  those  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood ;  and  these  two  formed  tlie  van  under  the  common 
name  of  Auiepilcuii,  'those  before  the  pUaui*  (javelin 
men),  another  name  for  the  Tnarii'y  or  third  rank.  The 
latter  were  the  main  nmk  consisting  of  vet^^raiis,  of  whom 
those  best  tried  formed  the  fr^nt  lino  of  rcteraniy  or  triarii 
proper ;  behind  tlioin  were  the  rorarii,  of  younger  and  less 
famous  soldiers,  and  la-st  of  all  the  nrrcnsi  or  su[)ernnnifniries. 
The  central  line  of  triarii  proper  may  be  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  force,  with  two  lines  in  front  that  could, 
fall  back  between  its  open  columns,  if  driven  in,  and  two 
other  lines  in  the  rear  to  advance  to  its  support.  Karh  line 
was  formed  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  (majiij^uli),  con- 
bistiug  of  sixty  privates,  two  centurions  or  captains,  and  an 
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ensign  (vexillanu^).  Tlie  maniples  were  drawn  up  witli  a 
space  l:)etweon  them  on  each  side,  and  were  formed  in  open 
ordtir,  each  man  having  a  free  space  to  wield  his  weapons. 
This  open  order  in  which  so  mucli  scope  was  given  to  the 
powers  of  the  individual  soldiers,  the  system  of  separate  lines, 
supporting  each  other  at  inter>'als,  and  the  greater  breadth 
of  front  fonned  the  great  distinctions  between  the  legion  and 
the  phalanx." 

OUBOKOLOOIGAL  tlTiaiABT. 


War  with  the  LnwHiiaiw, 
4e.   &a  S8S 

Defeat  of  the  ScooiiM  by 

the  Romans   „  283 

Defeat  of  Etnucaas  at  the 
Tadfanonisii  Lake           „  S88 


Defeat  of  Lacanians  by 
OahM  Fabriohia  .........  B.O.  S8SI 

De(  larntion  of  WarigaillSt 

Tarentum   „  282 

Battle  of  Heraclea — Ro- 
maosdelbatedbyPyTAQS  „  180 


2.  NEOOCIATIONS— CINEA8  AND  FABRICIUS. 

The  Homans,  though  defeated,  were  still  unsubdued. 
With  all  necessary  diligence  they  began  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  oppose  ihe  conqueror,  who,  joined  by  the  southern 
states  of  Italy,  was  marching  directly  towards  Borne.  Pyrrlms, 
unwilling  to  drive  the  republic  to  an  extremity,  and  finding 
that  they  were  making  preparations,  sent  his  friend  Ciiions, 
the  orator,  to  negociati^,  and  use  all  his  eloquence  to  induce 
them  to  pea(!e.  Cincas  began  his  negociation  by  attempting 
to  influence,  not  only  tlio  senators,  but  also  their  wives,  by 
presents,  whicli  he  pretended  were  sent  them  by  bis  master, 
but  which  the  Komans  would  not  accept.  The  proposals 
which  Cineas  had  Ijccu  cnipowcnMl  liy  Pyrrhus  to  mak(^  were, 
that  the  liomans  should  abiindon  all  attempts  to  liold  do- 
minion over  tlie  cities  that  liad  been  founded  by  Greek 
colonists,  and  tliat  they  should  relinquish  Campania,  and 
restore  Luceria  and  Yenusia,  new  lioman  colonics  on  Samnito 
territory',  to  the  latter  of  which  tlio  consul  Laivinus  had 
withdrawn  tlie  remnants  of  his  army  after  his  defeat  at 
Heraclea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lands  conquered  from,  the 
Samnites  to  their  former  owners. 

Never  was  there  a  time,  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  in 
-which  all  the  military  and  patriotk  Tirtues  shone  with  greater 
luitn  then  now  at  Borne.  The  senators  having  by  a  late 
law  leduoed  their  fortnnee  more  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
people,  began  to  seek  distinction  from  virtue  alone^  and 
despised  those  riches  which  could  not  he  increased  to  such  a 
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degree  as  to  place  them  at  a  distance  from  the  vulgar.  Cineas, 
after  exhausting  all  his  artifice,  and  iinding  the  Homans  in- 
capable  of  being  seduced  either  by  bribery  or  pxivato  persoa- 
sioDy  changed  Ids  mode  of  aittack,  and  requestod  introdiietioa 
to  an  andience  of  the  senate.  Being  admitted,  he  first 
extolled  his  master^s  courage  and  clemency,  his  desire  of 
patronising  the  bra^e^  and  his  paiticalar  esteem  for  the 
Bomans.  He  then  proceeded  to  inculcate  the  blessings  of 
peace^  and  the  happy  opportanity  which  the  senate  now  had 
of  restoring  it  Heoflferedyinthenameof  hismaatei^if  they 
would  consent  to  the  tenns  pn^iosed,  to  assist  the  Bomans 
on  any  future  occasion;  and  all  that  he  asked  was  their 
alliance  and  friendship,  together  with  permission  to  have 
the  Tarentincs  included  in  the  treaty.  The  whole  assembly 
was  affected  with  these  offers^  and  still  more  with  the 
eloquence  of  tlie  orator  ;  and  a  general  inclination  seemed  to 
prevail  in  favour  of  the  king's  proposal. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Appius  Claudius^  an  old  senator, 
vrho  was  grown  blhid  with  age,  and  had  long  withdrawn  from 
public  business,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  house 
in  a  litter.  On  seeing;  this  venerable  character  again  in  the 
senate,  the  whole  assembly  was  awed  into  silence  and  atten- 
tion. Ho  rr])rohated  tho  idea  of  concluding  a  jieace  with 
Pyrrhus,  aii<l  olt^ervcd  that,  if  thev  rcfusod  to  roiiteiid  with 
the  king  of  Epirus  in  the  i'nAd,  all  th(^  iiciLrlilKUiriiig  st<ites  of 
Italy  would  treat  them  with  contcmjit,  aiul  that  by  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  Olio  war,  they  would  engage  thenisclves  in  a 
hundred.  This  j-poccli  iiiflaiiH'd  the  assembly  with  the  ardour 
of  patriotism,  and  removed  the  impression  which  the  smooth 
orations  of  ( 'ineas  had  made  on  their  minds. 

The  senate  dismissed  him  with  an  answer,  intimating,  that 
Pyrrhus  must  withdraw  his  forces  tiom  Italy,  before  they 
would  treat  with  him  on  the  subject  of  peace  ;  and  C'ineas 
returned  to  his  ina.ster  to  re])ort  the  utter  failure  of  his  misf?ion. 
The  king,  who  had  induced  most  of  the  Italian  nations  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Konnms,  including  the  Etrusrans, 
to  offer  no  active  opposition  to  him,  even  if  they  did  not 
support  liim,  by  sending  troops  into  the  field,  marched  north- 
wud,  and  entering  Latium,  reached  a  point  distant  irom 
Borne  only  eighteen  miles.  Lnriniis,  who  had  by  this  time 
been  reinforced  by  two  new  kgions^  marohed  northwards  alsKv 
and  threatened  Ids  rear;  whfle  anotiier  exmy,  mider  Cnmm 
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CalTinDS,  who  had  been  made  dictator  in  Uie 
emeijirency,  piep«red  to  dispute  hia  larther  advance  on  the 
city.  Auother  army  too,  under  the  coufiul  Com n rani ui^ 
which  wag  preparing  to  march  into  Etruria,  was  set  at  lilierty 
to  art  ai^inst  liini  by  the  submission  of  the  Ktruscanfii  who 
had  }il ready  lupciitcd  of  tlieir  alliance  with  Pvrrhus, 
and  the  kinp  siiw  that  ho  ha<l  no  alternative  but 
to  ri'tire  to  Tarcntuiii,  M'heixi  he  spent  the  winter. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  thnx*,  the  wnate  sent  Fabricius  to  liim 
to  treat  for  an  exchan^o  nf  prisoners,  but  tlie  kiii"^  rcfiiscd 
to  liear  liini  iiiih*ss  tlu'  Ji()man.s  would  a^^'ree  to  make  p<»af!e 
on  the  terms  previously  ]>roposed  by  Cineiis.  He  attempted 
to  induce  Fa]»ricius  to  })rouiise  tu  us(!  liis  influence  at  li(mie 
to  procure  the  consent  of  the  senate,  hi"st  by  ]>ri))ery,  and 
then  by  menacing  him  with  sudden  destruction  by  an  eh']>liant, 
but  neither  greed  of  gaiii  nor  fear  of  death  couhl  inHuencc 
the  Roman  general  tu  ad  a)4:ainst  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  matters  on  both  sides  remained  as  they  were. 

* 

OHBONOLOUCAL  BUIUIABT. 
Admam  <d  Pycxbaa  ok  Boom  m  S80 

3.  TBI  BATILB  OV  ABOULUlf—PTBRBUB  LBAYBB  HALT. 

Tke  Bo«an  troops  had  nownoovered  from  their  late  defeat^ 
and  the  panic  which  had  fomerly  seised  the  aoldiefs  htm 
the  ai^t  of  the  ekpihanta  had  b^gnn  to  wear  oS,  079 
and  aooordingly,  whm  "Pjnhvm  opened  the  annuner 
campaign  entering  Apnlia  and  laying  aiege  to 
AaeaihiMi,  the  Konuun  oonsnla  maiehed  in  baato  to  the  lelirf 
of  the  heleagaefed  town.  The  appoaing  £oroea  met  near  the 
dftjy  and  both  were  nearly  equal  in  nnmbers.  At  first,  the 
Roman  legkma  were  unable  to  piem  the  Greek  phalanx ; 
Imt,  beooming  careless  of  theii  cnm  lirei^  a  dreadful  slaughtet 
aMued  oat  both  sides.  However,  afUr  a  long  and  olisiimte 
cagagement,  the  Grecian  discipliae  ptewled,  and  the  HomaM 
weie  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp,  leaving  six  thousand 
BMB  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  alao  lost  four 
thousand  of  their  beat  men.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Pyrrhns  eoDgratulated  him  upon  his  victory, 
"  One  such  trinniph  aoie^"  replied  he^  and  I  ahall  be 
undone." 

Ihia  battle  iiniahed  the  campaign,  and  Pyxzhna  withdrew 
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OTico  more  to  Tarentiim,  and  abandoned  Apulia  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  winter  the  people  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  a  country 
which  had  been  colonized  hy  the  Greeks,  sent  to  Pyrrhus, 
asking  for  assistance  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
attempting  to  reduce  the  island  to  subjection ;  while  the 
Konians,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  alliance  with  Car- 
thage, and  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  ('arthaginian  fleet 

fl7A     against  Pyrrhus  in  Tarentum.     As  soon  as  the 
season  wiis  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  following 
year,  the  Eomans  marched  once  more  against  the 
king  of  Epirus. 

While  the  two  anmea  were  approaching,  and  only  at  a  small 
distanoe  from  each  other,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Ei1ickiii% 
the  Boinan  consul,  from  the  king^s  physician,  who,  for  an 
adequate  reward,  ofBsied  to  take  his  master  off  by  poison, 
and  thus  rid  the  Bomans  of  a  powerful  enemy  and  a  dan- 
gerouswar.  This  hase  proposal  excited  the  honest  indignation 
of  Fahridus,  who,  after  communicsting  it  to  his  colleague, 
informed  pyrrhus  of  the  aflhir,  and  lamented  his  unfortunate 
choice  of  Mends  and  enemies^  observing  that  he  had  trusted 
and  promoted  murderers,  while  he  dincted  Ids  resentment 
against  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

Pyrrhus  now  perceived  that  the  Eomans,  though  less 
refined  than  the  Greeks^  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  their 
superior,  even  in  generosity ;  and  he  received  the  message 
with  as  much  amazement  at  their  candour  as  indignation  at 
the  treacheiy  of  his  physician.  "Admirable  FaMduar* 
exclaimed  he,  *^  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  ite 
oourse  as  thee  from  the  paths  of  honour."  After  ordoriBg 
his  physician  to  be  executed,  he  immediately  sent  to  Rome 
all  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  again  desired  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace.  The  Romans,  however,  refused  to  enter  into 
a  negociation,  but  upon  the  same  conditions  as  they  had 
offered  before,  and  released  as  many  of  the  Samnit^s  and 
Tarentines  as  equalled  the  number  of  the  prisoners  they  had 
received.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  was  glad  to  take  advantnigo  of 
the  invitation  he  had  received  in  the  pre\nous  winter  trom 
the  Syracusans,  who  had  sought  his  aid  against  the  Car- 
thaginians. On  this  pret<*xt  he  placed  a  garrison  in  Tarentum* 
and  withdrew  the  rest  of  his  forces  from  It^ily. 

In  Sicily  the  (ireck  king  carried  everything  before  him. 
He  relieved  Syracuse,  and,  after  two  years'  fighting,  succeeded 
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in  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  Qvevy  part  of  Sicily  except 
the  ports  of  Mes«anaand  LilybiTum.  His  victories,  however, 
in  Sicily,  were  rathersplendid  than  useful,  and  his  Sicilian  allies 
having  refused  to  gmnt  him  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
complete  his  work,  on  account  of  his  severity  and  the  despotic 
character  of  his  government,  he  maile  this  a  pn-tence  gwo 
for  leavini'  the  island,  and  returned  to  Tarentum 

BO 

at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  The  Koman  consuls,  Lentulua  and  Curius 
Dentatus,  prepared  to  levy  troops  to  renew  the  war ;  but  the 
people  being  unwilling  to  enlist,  they  commanded  the  names 
of  the  citizens  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  that  he  who  first 
xefosed  to  iak»  ^  field  should  be  sold  as  a  slave.  This 
timely  sererity  had  its  effect^  and  the  same  measuie  was 
afterwaida  employed  on  similar  occasions  At  last,  after  some 
delay,  the  consuls  took  the  field,  Cmins  maiching  to  Bene* 
Tentom  in  Campania,  and  Lentolns  entering  Lncania. 

The  king  of  Epiros,  avoiding  the  army  of  Lenttdos, 
marched  against  Cmns  at  Beneventnm :  a  genend  engage- 
ment ensaed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans;  and 
'Pjzihxu,  finding  the  balance  of  the  victoiy  taming  against 
hun,  once  more  had  recourse  to  his  elephants.    These,  how* 
ever,  being  rendered  furious  by  some  bills  of  fire  which  were 
thrown  amongst  them,  fell  back  upon  their  own  army,  bearing 
down  the  ranks,  and  filling  all  places  with  terror  and  con- 
fosiimi    Thus,  after  a  long  struggle,  victor^"  declared  in 
faivoor  of  the  Romans,  and  Pyrrhus  lost  twenty-  075 
three  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers,  and  his  camp 
and  four  elephants  were  also  taken.    After  this 
defeat,  he  embarked  his  troops  and  bade  an  etermil  adieu  to 
Italy,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  merely  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  keep  his  allies  from  despair,  by  inducing  them  to 
believe  that  they  shoukl  receive  speedy  assistance 
from   (ircece.     The   Jiomans    made   tliemselves     ^  ^ 
masters  of  Tarentum,  and  demolished  its  walls, 
granting  the  inliabitants  liberty  and  protection  under  their 
own  powerful  auspices. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Kome  U'came  mistress  of 
all  the  countries  in  Italy,  from  the  i*emotest  part  of  Etruria 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  to  the  Adriatic. 
But  though  all  the  dillereiit  state's  in  that  tract  lost  their 
independence,  they  did  not  all  ei\joy  the  same  privileges : 
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some  ware  entiielj  sobjeoied  to  the  Roman  laws ;  sotio  wm 
allowed  to  li?e  imd«r  their  onginal  iaatitatiima ;  eone  wero 
tributaiy ;  aome  were  allies ;  some  eigoyed  all  the  priviliQgea 
of  denuDNis  of  Borne ;  and  othera  were  admitted  to  a  lig^  of 
soffiage  in  the  elections  of  the  Campus  Maxthis. 

Borne  had  now  readied  a  peiiod  at  whidi  her  ware  tat 
aelf-existenoe  and  sopremai^  in  the  Italian  pami'fMnl|»  wen 
to  be  superaeded  by  a  series  of  sanguinaiy  stmggleB  for  the 
mastery  over  foreign  natkms  with  whidi  she  waa  to  be 
brought  in  oontaot 

CBROVOLOOKAL  SUMMART. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


265  aa  to  241  B.a 

L  TBB  BOMAK3  IN  SICILY — THE  FIRST  PUNiC  WAR — BOM£ 

AS  A   NAVAL  luWER. 

The  Komans  ]»eing  o]»ligo<l  io  im]>ort  supplies  from  f(>i\'iiri» 
nations,  the  j>eopl('  l>ecnui  secretly  to  uish  for  the  jmssession 
of  Sicily,  which  luui  for  some  time  servoil  :is  the  gmnnrr  of 
liome.  At  that  time  the  Carthaginians  }x>ssessed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sea-ct\ast  of  the  island,  having  regained  their 
footing  there  after  the  de}»arture  of  Pyrrhus,  and,  like  the 
Romans,  only  wanted  an  o|>jH>rtiniity  of  embroiling  the 
natives,  in  onler  t*^  heconie  iu;i>ier5-  of  the  whole  of  it.  It 
so  Inippened  that  lliero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  since  270  b.c. 
been  closely  hesieging  the  Mamertines,  or  pirate-people  of 
Messana,  descended  from  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries, 
who,  after  lending  assistance  to  one  of  the  kii^  of  Sjmcins 
against  his  enemies,  had  seixed  Messaaa  and  aaMed  tbsn^ 
styling  ihenwtTea  Mameitinei^  or  ^Soaa  of  Man."  These 
men  saw  thai  the  only  means  of  esoape  ham.  thair  lelsHllsss 
Ibe  waa  to  beeoma  Booan  or  Osfth^pniBB  m  poiaA  af 
imtisiialttT,  and,  deciding  thai  Bomb  fitmsnahip  wo«ld 
on  then  tfie  most  advantage^  Io  waid  oM 
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niin,  offered  to  \mi  theiiisflve^i  nndor  tlie  prottn  tioii  of  IJome. 
The  Romans,  after  careliil  (k'Uheration,  admitted 
the  Mainertines  into  the  confederacy  of  Konie,  and 
sent  orders  to  lIi<»ro  to  desist  from  attacking  their 
allies.    At  the  same  time-  tliev  sent  t<>  (^artliajje  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  an  attempt  to  take  Tarentum  seven  yeiirs 
previously,  by  sending  a  lleet  thitlier  just  before  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  liomans.    The  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Bomans  to  the  Mamertines  proved  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  wMch  flbortly  took  place  between  'Rom  and  Carthage. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  eoniict  was  at  Measam 
(365  B.C.),  where  a  body  of  Carthaginians  had  a])peared,  led 
by  Hanno,  and  after  persuading  the  anti-fioman  party  among 
the  Mamertines  to  niake  peace  with  Hiero,  had  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  the  town  and  citadeL  The  consul  Appiua 
Claudius^  however,  entered  the  town,  and  called  the  Mamer- 
tines to  a  sense  oi  their  duty  towaids  Borne.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  leader,  having  evacuated  the  places  was  put  to 
death  by  bis  conntrynken,  who  promptly  invested  the  town 
by  sea  and  land,  in  condeTt  with  the  troops  of  Hiero.  On 
this  Aprons  Clandius  managed  to  convey  a  laige  body  of 
troops  nom  Bhegium  to  Messana,  across  the  strait  that 
separates  Sicily  from  the  mainland,  and  r.iised  the  qoa 
siege,  and  in  the  following  year  dci'cated  Hiero  ^ 
and  his  African  allies,  in  a  battle  which  had  the 
effect  of  detaching  Hiero  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  causing 
him  to  fonn  a  strict  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Rome,  the  terms  of  which  he  carefully  observed  during  the 
remainder  of  his  long  reign.  In  the  next  campaign  the 
TiOmans  nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  the  whole  of 
iSicily.  Agrigentuni  was  taken  after  a  fnrinns 
battle  under  its  walls,  in  which  the  Komans, 
thf»ngh  victorious,  suffered  so  severely  as  to  be  unable  to 
]trt'vent  the  vanquished  Carthaginians  from  escaping  to  their 
lieet,  and  the  fortress  of  Eryx  and  Panormus,  on  the  north- 
west coast,  were  the  only  ])aits  of  their  possessions  in  the 
island  that  remained  to  them.  'I'hese  were  held  by  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian,  and  proved  in  after  years  to  be  fruitful 
sources  of  annoyance  and  loss  to  the  Romans,  by  n^ason  of 
the  frequent  and  spirited  sallies  made  from  them  by  liamilcar 
and  his  followers. 

The  Mamertines,  with  the  name  of  allies,  boldly  declared 
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war  against  Cai*thago,  alleging  that  the  Carthaginians  bad 
lately  assisted  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  against  Borne. 
Thus  was  commenced  the  conflict  to  wbiok  the  name  of  the 
First  Panic  War  was  assigned* 
The  Bomana  were  not  long  in  finding  that  an  inanr* 
monntable  obstacle  was  opposed  to  their  ambitioiia 
views,  by  the  Carthaginians  possessing  a  very 
powerful  fleets  and  having  the  entire  command  at 
sea.   However,  a  Carthaginian  vessel  happening  to  be  drivea 
ashore  in  a  storsit  the  Bomans  diligently  set  about  imitating 
this  ship,  and,  on  tiie  same  plan,  built  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels  with  amadog  expedition.  The  Romans  being 
to  a  grsat  extent  ignoiant  of  maritime  affiurB,  were  first 
taught  to  row  on  land,  and  instructed,  as  well,  aa  ciroum- 
stances  would  permit,  in  the  manner  of  naval  engagemente. 
With  this  newly-constructed  armament,  the  consul  Caius 
Duillius  ventured  to  sea  ;  and,  the  two  rival  fleete 
meeting  in  battle  off  My  la;,  now  Milazso,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Carthaginiana  lost  forty- 
five  of  their  ships,  and  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  which  they  valued  more.    A  column  was  erected  in  the 
Forum  at  Kome  in  honour  of  the  first  great  naval  victory 
that  the  Komans  held  ever  gained,  ornamented  with  the 
beaks  of  tlie  captured  vessels.    The  battle  was  won  by  the 
peculiar  tactics  resorted  to  by  the  IJoiiians  of  grappling 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  boarding  them  by  means  of  a  luidge 
provided  for  the  i)uriJOse. 

The  llomans  prosecuted  the  war  by  establisliing  a  naval 
station  at  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  and  usin^  this  as  a  base  for  the 
subjugation  of  Sardinia.    In  this  they  were  not  successful, 
while  Hamilcar  gave  them  considerable  trouble  an<l  annoy- 
ance by  his  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  It-aly.  A 
second    gi*eat    sea-fight    off   Tyndaris,    on  the 
north  coiist  of  Sicily,  seems  to  Jiave  been  won  b}- 
the    Komans,   altliough   the   Cartliai^inians  also 
claimed  the  victory,  for  the  former,  almost  immediately 
after,  took  possession  of  the  Lipari  Islands  and  M^dta.  The 
Homans,  however,  soon  became  sensible  that  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  was  only  to  be  secured  by  humbling  the  power  of 
Cartheg»  at  home.   Besolving,  therefore,  to  cany  the  war 
into  Afinca,  they  sent  Marcus  Atiliua  B^gnlna  and  hia 
cdUeagui^  Lndus  Manliua  Ynlao^  with  a  fleet  of  thm 
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Inmdied  sail,  and  one  hnndnd  a&d  forty  thousand  mei^  to 
make  the  inTaaion. 

B^gnliiB  was  reckoned  the  moat  conaammate  waniov  that 
Home  oooid  then  pioduee.  He  waa  a  piofeaaed  example  of 
frugal  aereri^  >  but  less  austere  to  others  than  to  himself, 
he  only  xepiuiMided  those  faults  which  he  would  haTe  died 
rather  than  have  oommitted.  His  patriotiam  was  greater 
than  even  hit  temperance ;  and  all  the  priTate  paaaiona 
seemed  extinguished  in  him,  or  awaliowed  up  in  one  great 
mling  affection,  the  love  of  his  country.  As  if  he  had 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  misfortunes,  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept  this  last  commission,  and  wrote  to  the 
senate  an  excuse  in  tlio  following  terms  :  *'  A  day-labourer, 
taking  advantage  of  th(3  death  of  the  farmer  who  held  my 
field,  amounting  to  six  acres,  has  robbed  mo  of  my  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  fled.  My  presence  is,  tlierefore, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  without  which  I  cannot 
possibly  maintain  my  wife  and  children.'*  Tlio  senate 
immediately  obviated  this  difficulty  by  taking  the  charge  of 
his  domestic  concerns  on  themselves,  and  ordered  Keguhis  to 
continue  his  conmuind.  Accordingly,  the  two  ^Ka 
generals  set  sail  with  their  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  sliips,  which  was  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  yet  left  an  Ttiilian  ])ort,  and  earned  one  hundred 
thousand  sailors  and  an  army  of  forty  tliousand  men. 

They  were  met  not  far  from  Himera,  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
with  a  fleet  even  more  powerful,  and  manned  by  sailors 
better  exercised  in  naval  afiluts.  The  Romans,  howeTer, 
grappling  with  them,  were  finally  successfid,  and  the 
enemy'a  ieet  iraa  disponed ;  aixty-fonr  veasela  beidg  taken« 
and  twenty*foar  aimk.  In  conaequence  of  tlila  victoiy,  an 
immediate  descent  waa  made  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa,  and 
the  city  of  Clypea  captured,  together  with  twenty  thonaand 
men,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  senate  heing  infSovmed  of  these  grsat  anceeaaes^ 
ordered  Manlins  hack  to  Italy  to  aaperintand  the  Sieflian 
war,  and  oontinned  Begnlna  in  Africa,  nnder  the  title  of  pro- 
eonsuL  hk  the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians,  finding  that 
^e  Bomaiis  were  making  rapid  advanoea  to  their  yeiy  capital, 
attacked  them  with  a  considerable  army,  bat  were  defeated 
iHth  grsat  loss.   This  and  the  defection  of  their  alliea^  to- 
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gether  with  the  submission  of  more  than  eighty  of  their 
towns,  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  endeayour  to  obtain  a 
peace.  The  terms  proposed  by  Regnhifl  were  the  cession  of 
Si<*ily  and  Sardinia,  t\w  surreniU  r  of  the  Carthac^nian  fleet, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance  by  whicli  Carthage  became  l)Oiind  to 
furnish  a  certain  contingent  of  ships  to  the  Roman  navy. 
These,  however,  were  considered  to  be  too  rigid,  so  the 
treaty  was  broken  off,  and  both  sides  resolutely  prepare  !  fur 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Carthaginians  obtained 
from  Sparta  a  general  who  was  called  Xanthippus,  and  who 
levied  and  disciplined  men  for  the  anny  which  he  was  to 
Qiyj  conmKind.  An  engagement  took  place,  and  the 
Romans,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  over- 
thrown with  dreadful  slaughter,  the  greatest  juirt  of 
their  army  being  destroyed,  and  liegulus  hinuself  taken  pri- 
soner. 

This  gi*eat  and  imexj^cted  victor}^  filled  the  inhabitants  <>f 
Carthage  with  ungovernable  joy  ;  and  they  could  never 
suthciently  satisfy  themselves  ynih  gazing  on  the  conqueioi; 
though  he  was  only  small  in  atainre,  and  of  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance. But  their  adauntion  was  soon  topied  inta  envy ; 
for  tiiey  could  not  bear  to  owe  to  a  rtranger  thai  M&i^ 
which  they  wanted  virtue  and  abilities  to  proenre  for  tiieni- 
aehrae.  Xanthippus  was  not  ignorant  of  their  malignity,  and 
wishing  to  lessen  their  maleyolence,  requested  pemuMion  to 
resign  his  oommandy  and  deeued  a  ship  to  convey  him  to  his 
own  countiy.  If  historians  say  true,  their  ingmtitade  on 
this  occasion  was  even  more  disgraeefol  than  their  foittwr 
jealousy  and  rancour ;  for  pretending  to  fiuniah  him  with 
the  meet  honourable  conveyance,  they  gave  the  mariners 
private  ordtts  to  throw  him  and  his  companions  overboard, 
lest  the  honour  of  obtaimng  so  great  a  victory  should  he 
asorihed  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  term  Funie  £iith  haa  been 
need  to  signify  deceit ;  and  Punic  xewasd  may  ejqfness  the 
basest  ingratitude. 

For  some  time,  the  afi&iirs  of  the  Carthaginians  continued 
to  improve,  while  those  of  Borne  seemed  to  declina  Xhe 
ramains  of  the  Roman  army  were  besieged  in  Clypea,  a  eitj 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  wliich  Regidus  had  takoTi  ;  and 
though  it  was  for  a  while  relieved  by  means  t»f  a  naval 
victory,  gamed  by  ^Kmilins  Paulus  off  the  Hemiiejm  pro- 
montory,  now  Cape  Bou,  iu  which  the  Carthaginians  lost 
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a  hiindi*ed  aiul  fourt<'eii  ships,  tlit  v  ^v(•tv  iiltimat^jly  obliged  to 
eyacnate  the  pkice.  JSoon  after  the  tlcet  had  saibnl  it  ^^•a8 
overtaken  by  a  fearfid  stomi,  in  whicli  nearly  two  hundred 
and  iifty  of  the  ships  of  which  it  was  composed  were  lo^t. 

CUIIONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 
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«de  Onthage    „  <M  i    Heei  ia  a  itena  


VI 


2.  THE  FIRST  FUMC  WAR  {ront'i  iiacd)—in^  STBUGGLE  IN 

SICILY. 

When  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet  was 
kflOOgbt  to  Cartilage,  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  already 
MigMited  much  nf  the  oUl  spixit  that  had  animated  them  before 
their  zeyenes,  were  encouraged  to  make  eraiy  effort  to  retrieve 
their  position  in  Sicily,  and  even  cany  the  war  into  Komau 
territory  ;  and  Ilasdrubal,  with  a  large  army  and  a  huadxed 
and  forty  el(3phants,  landed  at  Lilybaeum.   'J'ho  Komans,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  idle.    With  a  i>erseveraiice  which  marked 
their  cliaracter,  ihey  ljuilt  a  new  Heet,  and  having  attacked 
Panormn^5,  took  it  by  htorni,  and  all  the  i)orts  held 
by  the  Cartlia^inians  on  the  north  coa.st  of  Sicily, 
except  Therniaj.    The  Koinan  fleet  was  tlu*n  sent 
on  an  exiHjdition  to  lay  waste  the  sea-buard  of  the  Carthan;i- 
iiian  territory,  V)ut  on  its  return  it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm 
otl"  Cape  Paliiiunis  in  Lucania,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  destroyed.    Thus  frustrated  in  every 
naval  attempt,  the  Komans,  for  a  while,  gave  up 
all  hope.s  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  an<l  direct<  d 
all  their  attention  to  the  conqne.st  of  Sicily,  which  tin  y  in  a 
great  iiiL-asure  eflected.    Thernue  was  taken  {'l^rl  H.r. ),  and  a 
glorioud  victory  obtained,  by  Caiua  Csecilius  Metellus,  over 
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the  Caxthagmians,  before  Pamoamis,  in  which  the  latter  losi 
twenty  thousand  men  and  a]  hundred  and  tvenftj 
elephants.    Thaee  successes  led  the  Romans  to 
build  aod  equip  another  ilect,  and  to  attaok  lily- 
bicum  and  Drepanum,  the  atrangholds  of  the  Garthagmiaiis 
in  Sicily,  by  land  and  sea. 

However,  so  many  years  of  disastrous  war  had  exhausted 
the  Carthaginian  resources,  and  they  again  showed  an  inclina- 
tion for  peace.  They  resolved  to  send  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
this  business,  or  at  least  procure  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ; 
and  fur  this  purj)ose,  tliey  employed  Regulus,  who  had  been 
treated  with  great  severity,  and  kept  in  a  dungeon  during 
five  years,  and  from  whom  they  exacted  a  promise  to  return 
in  case  of  being  unsuccessful.  "When  this  illustrious  Roman 
appeared  before  the  senate,  he  dissuaded  them  tVoiii  conclud- 
ing a  })eace  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose  forces,  he  said, 
were  reduced,  and  whose  linances  were  so  exhausted,  tliat 
they  could  no  longer  pay  the  mercenaries  that  were  their 
chief  strength.  We  do  not  know  that  the  senate  offered  to 
cede  any  of  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  save  the  generous 
captive,  but  some  of  that  body  were  eager  to  prove  that  he 
wad  under  no  obligation  to  retirni  to  Carthage  and  fultil  an 
engagement  exacted  by  force.  Regidus,  however,  indig- 
nantly replied,  "  Tliough  I  know  that  tortures  await  mo  at 
Carthage,  I  prefer  them  to  an  aet  which  would  cover  me  with 
infamy  in  my  tomb.'*  After  his  letoni,  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  into  which  no  light  could  penetinta,  and  ttcm 
thifli  after  a  brief  interval^  he  was  taken  to  be  expoaed  to  Urn 
burning  rays  of  an  Afincan  eun,  his  eye-lida  being  Ihst  eat 
He  waa  then  indosed  in  a  box  pierced  with  inm  qnkea,  in 
which  he  expiied.  llie  senate  of  lUimedeUveied  the  jnindpil 
of  the  Carthaginian  priaonere,  including  the  generals  Hamflnar 
and  Boetar,  to  his  wife  Mareia»  who  caused  them  to  sufliBr  a 
slow  death,  in  tortures  like  those  inflicted  on  her  husband. 

The  Romans  now  devoted  all  their  eneigies  to  fffosecutiiig 
the  siege  of  lilylMBum  and  Drepanum,  but  their  effi»ts  wm 
powerleea  to  prevent  the  relief  of  either  town  by  cutting  dT 
reinforcements  and  supplies  firom  Carthage.   Indeed,  at  ttii 
period  of  the  war  they  again  aoffined  some  oon- 
^  ^     siderable  reverses^  for  the  Roman  fleet,  under  the 
consul  Pablius  Claudius   Pulcher,  was  totaUj 
defeated  before  Drepanum,  an  event  which  tended  to  raise 
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for  a  time  the  siege  of  Lilybreum,  and  which  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  transports,  which  were  chased 
by  the  Carthaginian  cruisers  into  tlie  unprotected  roadsteads 
of  Gela  and  Camarina,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
jnost  of  them  were  wrecked. 

For  several  years  no  incident  of  any  striking  character 
marked  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
(*arthage.    The  command  of  the  troops  and  vessels  which 
the  Carthaginians  still  maintained  in  Sicily  was  given  to 
Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca,  or  "  Lightning/'  and  in 
llie  yea?  that  lie  vn»  commisBioned  to  maintain  hia  ^ 
comitiy'a  bonoiur  on  Sieiliaii  toil  and  in  Italian 
irateii^  hia  aon  Hannibal,  destined  to  beoome  in  aftsi^^tinie  so 
terribla  a  aoooige  to  Bome^  waa  bom.  He  built  a  fort  on 
the  bejgbta  eomiiaiidfng  FlanoimQi^  fiom  ivlueh  be  waa  able 
to  infliet  oontinnal  annojanoe  on  the  Bmnan  troops  tbal  beld 
the  eify,  and  made  eontinnal  deaoenta  on  the  Italian  qmm 
eoaat  with  hia  leatleaa  croiaen.  Sobaeqnently,  he 
tianafeBid  hia  txoopa  to  a  forticaa  on  Mount  Eiyx, 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  Boman%  bat  his  aoldien  weie 
defeated  in  the  following  year  (243  ao.)  by  the  oonsnl 
fnndamna,  while  the  year  after  a  new  Soman  fleet,  fitted 
oat  by  private  enterprise,  and  handed  over  to  the  Komaa 
govern ment»  destroyed  his  cniisers,  and  rendered  the  blockade 
of  UUybmm  and  Drepanum  eflbctivo.    The  Carthaginiana 
•ent  over  a  fleet  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege,  bat  it  waa 
partly  destroyed,  and  partly  captured,  by  the  Komans,  in  a 
sea-fight  off  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  .^Egates,  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Sicily. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Romans  was  at  last  crowned  with 
success  :  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  gave  Hamilcar,  who  still  maintained  his  position  on 
Mount  Eryx,  full  jx)wers  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
a  treaty.  Among  other  particulars,  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  pay  tlirec  thousand  two  hundred 
talents,  a  sum  equivalent  to  X790,000,  one  third  immediately 
and  the  rest  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  war ;  that  Sicily,  with  all  the  neighbouring 
islands,  should  be  surrendered  to  Rome  ;  and  that  all  the 
Soman  prisoners  should  be  sent  homo  without  ransom. 

In  the  same  year  Sicily  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  constituted,  indeed,  the  first  of  the  great  dependencies 
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of  fioBie^  wlMi  wm  (litis  called,  and  plaeed  under  the 
gofonniflnt  of  offioers  called  PrsBtors.  The  praetor  in  each 
proTiooo  excBd0ed  tho  chief  military,  ciyil,  and  judicial 
teMtioni^  Imt  all  matters  relaliBg  to  the  finances  of  the 
coimtiy  irere  entrosted  to  the  management  of  qumion^  who 
wm  Mponrihle,  nob  to  the  praetor,  bat  to  the  Bomaii  senate^ 
in  tlM  ptoper  msaHom  of  their  Mim 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BBWJLm  XHB  IXB8T  AHB  SSGOn  PTOXC  WAX. 

241  &a  to  219  m 

1.  ANNEXATION  OF  SARDINIA — CLOSING  OP  THB  TEICFIV 

OF  JANUS. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  Siinlinia  Imd  been  held  by 
Carthago  for  many  yeai-s,  and  that  the  attempts  of  the 
0Hft     Komans  to  take  possession  of  it  during  the  Fir^t 
Piinic  War  had  been  unsuccessful.     Sumo  Italian 
merchants  who  had  settled  on  the  coast  now  be- 
sought Kome  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  and  the  senate, 
under  the  pretence  that  these  traders  had  been  wrongfully 
treated  by  Carthage,  consented  to  do  so.    Carthage  at  Utti 
time  was  distracted  by  intestine  strife  at  home,  and  unable  to 
enforce  her  right  to  the  island  by  an  appeal  to  ann%  ao  aha 
was  compelled  to  stand  quietly  by  and  vdtness  the  amiexar 
tion  of  the  idand  to  Borne,  and  8axdinia»  with  Gox8ica»  waa 
fbnned  into  a  second  Bonum.  province  with  a  goTenuBeiil 
nmilar  to  that  of  Sicily  (237  B.C.).  The  wrong  thna  dona 
ncoiled  with  teniUe  toce  on  the  Bomans  in  afler-tinM^  tot 
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Uniiflig  n—arl  his  joung  amt  HamilMiT,  tiwn  «iily  nine 
yam  of  tge^  to  siPMr  on  th*  alter  of  Utmmfciys  goda^  to 
ImratemaL  eiimilj  to  Bom^  aid  karo  ao  imm  latBttd  to 
IniUa  her pcw»  n  orth mbkk  In  kipi«id  curiad  out 
trilb  aotipokiiB  idalU^f . 

llie  TlowaTi  peopla  at  this  tima^  aLilioa£pk  thej  'wace  caxqrteg 
OKI  a  oonteet  witk  the  Ligunans  aad  fikm  Boii  oa  thab 
aartiiem  frontiers^  uluah  had  broken  out  just  before  the 
oonchigion  of  the  peaea  with  Carthage  that  had  brought  the 
Jixat  Punic  War  to  a  conclusion.  The  Boii  had  summmiad 
the  Celtic  tribes  beyond  the  Alps  to  their  aid,  Ijut  hud  come 
to  btowa  with  their  allies  instead  of  taking  ad vanlaga  oC  thair 
pmenee  to  invada  the  Koman  territoijr  in  fbiaai  ma 
The  Romans,  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrel  and 
the  return  of  the  Grauls  who  had  crossed  the  Alj>8  ^*  * 
to  help  the  Boii,  fell  upon  the  latter,  defeated  them,  and  took 
away  a  considerable  }»ortion  of  their  land.  The  war  with  the 
Ligurians  was  also  brought  to  an  end  shortly  after,  and  as 
Rome  was  now  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  the  Temple 
of  Janus,  which  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Xuma,  was 
closed  (235  B.C.)  for  the  second  time  duDOg  the  long  peiiud 
that  had  elapsed  sinao  its  oompletion. 

CaBBOHOMIMDATi  BUMlUBr. 

AnnfTfttion  of  flaidi-           |  Cloiiag  of  the  Tsmple  of 
Bia  M  988  I    Jaau  b.€.  28ft 


2.  Xfi£  PlBAISa  OF  itj^™a — WAB8  W2XH  THfi  GAULS. 

The  pleasuiea  of  peace  by  no  aaaiiB  xendeied  tha  Bouana 
negligent  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  war.    After  an 
interval  of  eight  years,  the  lUyriana  were  the  fixst  people 
npon  whom  they  tried  their  afeienglh.   That  nation  227 
hadlongplundcoedlhamenliantaof  IhaMeditem^ 
nam  withimpumi^,  and  ware  impalladl^  their  ei^ 
geniaa  to  make  dapaadatioiia  npon  some  of  tha  trading  subjects 
of  Bome.   A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Bomans  were  justly 
Tictoriousy  and  oUiged  the  Blyiiana  to  oondade  a  peace,  by 
irliieh  the  greatest  part  of  the  countiy  was  ceded  to  B(une» 
and  a  yearly  tribute  exacted  for  the  rest 
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The  Boii,  Ineubrians,  and  other  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gftol, 
supposing  that  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  lioman  armies  were 
disbanded,  was  a  proper  season  for  new  irraptions,  fonned  a 
oonfedenw^,  and  ooUectiiig  a  large  body  of  troops, 
entered  Etnuia,  and  waaled  all  with  fire  and  ewmd 
till  thej  came  within  about  three  days'  journey  of 
Boms.  The  Bomansi  who  had  haatily  prepared  to  meet  tho 

mode  of  fightings  and  who,  haying  nofidng  hot  thdr  oouiage 
to  protect  them,  in  Tain  fimned  two  fronts  to  oppose  thrir 
adTeisaiiee.  Their  nnproteeted  bodies  and  nndiseipllned 
Ibroes  were  muUe  to  withstand  the  shock  of  sn  enemy  com- 
pletely  armed  and  skilled  in  military  evolutions;  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued,  in  which  forty  thonsand  men  were 
killed,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  result  of  this 
great  battle,  which  was  afterwards  know-n  as  the  battle  of 
Telamon,  was  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the  coontiy  soolli 
of  the  Po  (224  B.C.),  which  was  taken  from  the  conqoond 
Boii*  In  the  year  following  m  Boman  army  ?"T^h^  across 
the  Po  against  the  Insnbrians.  Mediolanum,  now  called 
Milan,  their  capital,  was  taken  (222  B.a)  by  the  consul 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  while  his  colleague  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  gained  groat  honour  by  killing  in  battle  Virido- 
iiiarus,  their  king,  with  his  own  hand.  These  conqnests 
forced  tlie  Hauls  to  beg  a  peace,  the  conditiong  of  which 
served  gi*catly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire^ 
though  certainly  not  to  strengthen  its  barriers  on  that  sida 

GHRONOLOOIOAL  SUIOUBT. 


Defeat  of  the  lUyriHi 

Pirat«8   M  227 

Battle  of  TelAmon   «  225 


Capture  of  Milan,  tad 
death  of  Viiidooa* 
ms   MJO. 


3.  THB  OAOSB  OF  A  FlUBH  BUPTmUi  Wim  OAMTBAOM — 
HAVVinAlr— 8AOUKTDX. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  for  a  time  to  Hamilcar,  and 
the  oonrse  of  action  that  he  resolved  on  taking,  after  quelling 
the  insurrection  at  home  that  had  followed  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Borne,  and  which  had  prevented  Carthage  from 
asserting  her  right  to  Sardinia  when  it  was  annexed  hj 
Borne. 
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It  was  necessary,  be  thmighii  to  aecoiB  &r  CazUiige  colo- 
nial dependencies  as  important  and  extensive  as  those  of 
which  ahe  had  been  deprived  by  Borne,  and  with  this  view 
be  tmned  bis  eyes  towards  Spain.  The  sulgiig»tion  of  the 
western  peninsok  of  Eniopeb  would,  he  considered^  afford 
Carthage  the  means  of  leendtiiig  bsnelf  at  any  time  with  all 
the  materials  of  war — men,  money,  and  provisions,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  furnish  a  base  of  operations  for  attacking 
Rome  on  her  northern  frontier.  With  this  view  he  passed, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Carthaginian  senate,  into  Spain, 
where  he  founded  New  Carthage,  and  eagerly  entered  on  a 
war  of  conquest  He  had  acquired  mastery  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  drilled  and  disciplined 
many  of  the  native  tribes,  when  he  fell  (229  b.c.)  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Tettoues — a  tribe  in  the  west  of  the 
peninsula. 

Tlie  administration  of  Spain,  after  tlie  death  of  Harailcar, 
passed  into  the  liands  of  his  son-in-law,  llasdrubal  who  carried 
on  the  government  for  eight  years  without  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Komans,  who,  however,  made  a  treaty  with 
Hasdrubal  by  which  they  were  accepted  as  the  protectors  of 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Emj>oritt;  and  Saguntum,  while  it  was 
determined  that  the  river  Iberis,  now  the  Ebro,  should  be 
considered  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  rival 
empiies  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  In  221  B.O.  Hasdrubal  fell 
under  the  dagger  of  the  iMsssin,  and  the  ehoiee  of  F^^'V^ 
IB  eominand8r>iii«chief  in  Spahi  by  the  amy  was  xeadily 
latified  by  the  senate  and  people  at  home. 

Hannibal,  who  was  now  twenW-six  years  old,  as  it  will  he 
remembered,  had  been  made  1^  his  fiilther  the  sworn  foe  of 
Borne  ahont  seventeen  yesxs  pieriouslyy  when  he  had  cansed 
him  to  TOW  upon  the  alter  that  he  woiild  never  he  in  fxiend- 
ahip  with  the  Bomans^  nor  demst  fiom  opposing  their  power 
wlSkd  life  and  opportciniAj  allowed^  nntil  he  or  they  should 
he  no  more ;  and  he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement  When 
he  first  appesred  in  the  field,  he  umted  in  his  own  person 
the  most  masterly  method  of  commanding^  with  the  most 
pecfeot  obedience  to  his  superiors.  He  possessed  the  greatest 
oomage  in  opposing,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in 
obviating  danger.  No  fatigue  could  subdue  his  body,  nor 
any  misfortune  break  his  spirit ;  and,  equally  patient  of  heat 
and  eddy  he  took  sustenance  only  to  content  natme^  and  not 
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irregokr  and  uioevtsin;  and  he  was  dways  ready  vrhm 
difficulties  or  his  eonntry  deHuaded  his  aid.  Covered  only 
wilh  his  nntch-coat,  he  frequently  stretched  himsolf  on  tha 
gioiiiid  among  his  aantinels.  KisdnasdiffBred  in  nothing  &oib 
tiie  moat  Mdinaiy  men  of  hia  amijy  exeept  in  hia  slfcftiig 
peculiar  elegance  in  hia  hofaaa  and  armour.  He  was  alwa^ 
the  foremost  to  engsgs^  and  the  last  to  letnat  Ha  naa 
pnident  in  his  design^  which  mte  extenaive^  and  rnnt 
fertile  in  expedients  to  perplex  his  enemies,  or  reecne  himaelf 
ftx>m  danger.  He  was  experienced,  sagacious,  provident,  and 
\yo\d.  Such  were  the,  valuable  qualities  of  this  illustrious 
soldier,  who  is  univursally  allowed  to  be  the  great^v^^t  {general 
of  autii[uity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel  and  faithless, 
void  of  honour  and  religion,  and  yet  ]>nssessod  the  art  of 
simulation  to  such  a  degree,  that  ho^issumed  tlie  appeaxaaoe 
<if  them  all. 

From  such  a  soldier  and  politician,  tlu*  ('artha«xinians  fomietl 
the  greatest  expectations  ;  and  his  ixctiuns  soon  contirmed  tliat 
ihcir  opinion  of  his  abilities  was  justly  founded.    The  short 
819    ^P*^^  years,  after  his  election  to  the  supreme 

command  in  Italy,  was  spent  in  subduiiij,'  the  tribes 
immediately  south  of  the  E])ro,  and  the  expiration 
of  this  j)eriod  brought  him  before  Sa^amtum,  a  t^:>wn  uiuler 
the  protection  of  Rome,  to  which  he  laid  siege  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Saguntines  had  done  some  >\*rong  to  a  Spanish  tribe 
under  the  protection  of,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.  In- 
stead of  sending  troops  to  the  asaistanoe  oC  tiia  doomod  city, 
the  Komaaa  called  on  Hannibal  to  ahandon  the  siege,  and,  in 
oonsequence  of  hia  nAiaal  to  do  so,  sent  an  emhassy  to  CaitiaigB. 
The  senate  gnre  aa  untatiafisetoiy  reply,  suggesting  to  tiha 
Bonana  that  an  allianoe  with  Carthage  waa  certainly  prsfct 
able  to  one  with  Sagantom.   Simnltaneoaaly  with  the  vetm 
of  tiie  enToys,  the  news  of  the  cqptm  of  the  oit^  icashsi 
Bome^  and  warwith  CarUu^waa  Iblt  by  all  to  be  bmmM^ 
01  o    A  last  eflfort  to  paeserra  peace  waa  asade  by  the 
^       Boman  aenate,  who  sent  amhaasadom  to  Caitinge  to 
aaoertain  if  Hannibal's  acta  in  Spain  wen  anppoHad 
by  the  senate.    The  Carthaginians  assumed  all  respousilnlity, 
iHiereupon  Fabius,  tiie  principal  ambassador  dedaied  war 
against  tiiem  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  senate  and  pacpls^ 
and  immediately  aet  aail  for  Boom.   Xhna  waa  the  peace  of 
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tw^ty-foui  years  brokeji,  and  the  life  and  death  atroggle  for 
between  Borne  and  Certhage  once  more  iWMwed. 
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1.  H.VNNIBAL'8  march  into  ITALY. 

Apter  taldng  Sagnntum,  Hanmbal  overran  all  Spain.  He 
spent  the  wmttt  in  taking  measures  for  the  defence  oi  the 
Carihagiiiiaa  temtoij  in  S|Nan  and  Africa,  audbmag  levied 
a  kige  axB^  of  various  laa^guages  and  nations,  and  entered 
uito  alliance  with  the  conquered  Insubrians  and  Boil  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Gallic  tribes  lying  to  the 
Borth  of  these  mcmntains,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy.  Leaviog  his  brothery  Hasdrubal,  in  Spain  with  t^lugjd 
^oice  of  infantry  and  oayaby  and  the  greater  part  of  theattvy, 
he  marched  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul,  with  an  tanj 
of  iifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse.  Ho  crossed 
tbe  Iihone,  near  AvigyiOBt  about  the  end  of  Ji4y»  and  marched 
i^rthwasds  along  the  east  bsak  of  that  river.  After  a  short 
<l«lay  among  the  Allobroges,  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
August  at  this  £oot  of  the  Alps,  over  which  he  determined  to 
sqioie  a  new  passage.  In  this  march  the  Carthaginians 
tticoantered  numberless  and  unforeseen  oalamiiies.  At  tlio 
^  of  hfleen  days  spent  in  crossing  the  mountains,  Hannibal 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  plains  of 
Italjy  wikk  alx)ut  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand 
csviby  remaining,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  oold,  or  hftving 
Im  eoi  off  by  the  natives. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Home  that  Hannibal,  at  the 
iissd  of  m  fonwidaMe  armv,  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Gaul, 
net  pffHisiwd  to  SBoss  this  Alp^  in  oider  to  invade  thsk 
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dominions,  the  senate  sent  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  to  oppose 
him.  Scipio  brought  up  his  forces  in  haste,  intending  to  give 
battle  to  Hannibal  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  cioss  the 
Hhone,  but,  finding  himself  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Carthagi- 
nian general,  who  had  managed  to  cross  on  raftd  at  a  |X)int 
some  miles  above  the  usual  passage,  where  the  Komans  awaiteii 
him,  he  returned  to  Italy  with  his  troops  by  sea,  and  hastened 
to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  first  engagement 
took  place  near  Ticinum  ;  but  a  party  of  Kumidian  horse 
wheeling  round,  attacked  the  Komans  in  the  rear,  and,  at 
length,  obliged  Scipio  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss  across 
the  Po,  to  a  strong  position  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trebia.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague,  Titos 
Sempronius  Longus,  who,  owing  to  the  dilabliMBent  of 
Sdpio,  by  a  severe  mmnd  xeodrod  in  the  pravkae  betHsb 
aaramed  the  chief  commaiid.  Peioeiving  thet  the  eontiniisl 
defection  of  the  Gauls  incmsed  the  straogth  of  the  Punic 
amy,  Sempronius  detonnined  to  give  hattle  the  fiiet  oppor- 
tmdtj.  A  decisiTe  engagement  ensiled,  in  which  the  Boauaa 
weie  totally  xonted,  wiUi  the  loss  of  twenty-six  thonaand 
men,  either  killed  hy  the  enemy,  of  diownsd  in  attempting 
to  lepaaa  the  I^hiai  which  they  had  ctoesed  to  attadc  the 
enemy. 

The  loss  of  these  two  battles  served  only  to  inoieaae  the 

resolution  of  Hannibal,  and  the  vigilance  of  Borne.  The 
Carthaginian  genenJ,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to 
change  the  seat  of  war,  resolved  to  approach  the  lioman 
capitoly  hy  marching  into  Etruria.  After  paasing  through 
the  marshes^  in  which  the  Carthaginian  army  soffaied  the 
most  inconceivable  fifcignes,  Hannibal  at  length  arrived  am 
dry  gionndy  and  marching  up  the  course  of  the  Amo,  took 

a  position  at  Fassulsa.  Cneius  Servilius  and  Cains 
Flaminius  had  now  superseded  Scipio  and  Sempro- 
nius as  consuls,  and  Flaminius  had  encamped  near 
Arretiuin,  now  Arezzo,  while  his  colleague  had  advanced  to 
Ariminum,  now  Kimini,  before  attacking  the  enemy  in  the 
approaching  spring.  His  plans,  however,  were  roinpletely 
thwarted  by  Hannibars  unexpected  descent  on  Etruria ;  and 
the  Carthaginian  general,  in  order  to  bring  Flaminius  to  an 
engagement  before  the  arrival  of  Servilius  with  reinforv"*^' 
ments,  ravaged  the  whole  country  in  a  terrible  manner,  with 
fire  and  sword.  Flaminius,  as  was  expected,  notwithstandiiig 
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the  advice  of  the  senate  and  his  confidential  friends,  came  oul 
to  engage  him  near  Lake  Traaimene,  near  to  which  was  a 
chain  of  moimtains,  and  between  these  and  the  lake,  a 
nanow  passage  leading  to  a  valley,  emboeomed  in  hills. 
Upon  these  hills  Hannibal  dispoeed  his  best  troops,  and  into 
this  valley,  Flaininius  led  liis  men  to  attack  him.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Koman  army  was  broken  and 
slaughtered  almost  before  they  could  percoive  the  enemy 
that  destroyed  them.  About  fifteen  thousand  liomans  fell 
in  the  vaUey,  and  six  thousand  yielded  themselves  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  this  general  carnage,  tlio  >)mvo  but  unfortunate  Flami- 
nius  did  all  that  courage  could  inspire  for  saving  his  army : 
wherever  the  enemy  was  most  successful,  he  flew  with 
a  chosen  body  of  his  attendants  to  repel  them  ;  but,  at  last, 
despairing  of  victory,  and  determined  not  to  surv  ive  a  defeat, 
ho  flung  himself  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  liurseman,  who  pierced  him 
with  a  lance.  After  the  battle,  Hannibal  detained  the 
Bomans  prisoners,  but  civilly  dismissed  the  l^itins  ;  and 
he  wished  to  give  the  consul  an  honourable  interment, 
bat  his  body  could  not  be  recognized  in  such  a  mass  of 
omiage* 

(hi  thenewsctf  thk  ddM^  alter  the  genenl  oonstamalion 
had  in  some  meaeine  sahdded,  the  senate  leeolyed  to  elect  • 
dietalory  in  whom  they  might  repoae  their  last  hopes  and 
enlire  eonfidenoe^  and  their  chcMce  Ibll  on  Qnintiu  Fahina 
Maaumiu^  a  man  of  appiOTed  oomage,  but  with  a  happy 
mtztme  of  oantioii,  who  was  sensihle  that  the  only  way  ii 
humbling  the  Carthaginians  at  such  a  distance  firam  home^  was 
xsther  \^  hamsaing  than  by  fighting  them.  For  this  pin^  * 
poee^  he  always  encamped  on  the  highest  grounds,  and  when 
they  removed,  he  likewise  took  a  new  position^  watched 
their  motions^  straitened  their  quartan^  and  cat  off  their 
enppliea.  In  vain  Hannibal  used  eveiy  stratagem  to  bring 
him  to  a  battle;  the  cautious  Koman,  then  sumamed 
Cnnotator,  or  ''Delayer,"  kept  aloo^  and  contented  himself  . 
with  seeing  his  enemy,  in  some  measure,  defeated  by  delay. 

Hannibal,  peioeiving  that  his  adversaries  had  changed 
their  plan  of  operations,  tried  his  usual  arts  to  render  Fabius 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  army.  For  this  ])ur|X)8e, 
be  sometimes  braved  him  in  his  camp ;  sometimes  wasted  the 
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country  round  him ;  always  spoke  of  his  abilities  with  con- 
tempt ;  and,  in  every  incursion,  spared  the  possessions  of 
Fabiua,  while  he  plundered  without  mercy  those  of  the 
other  Bomans.  These  Punic  arts  were  nc»t  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Romans  began  to  suspect  their  general  either 
of  treachery  or  cowardice  ;  and  a  slight  actiou  which  ensued 
80on  after,  gave  strength  to  their  suspicions. 

However,  the  prudent  Fabius  begun  to  turn  Ilamiibiirs 
own  arts  against  him.  He  had  inclost-d  that  general  among 
mountains  in  ('ampania,  near  the  town  of  Ciisilinum,  now 
Capua,  on  the  Vultumus,  where  he  liad  taken  up  an  impreg* 
nable  position.  Here  it  was  impossible  for  Hannibal  to 
winter,  and  yet  it  w«a  almost  impracticable  to  extrioate  has 
army  £ram  m  imp  into  which  he  liad  bean  enticed,  viAhoii 
iwroinent  danger  In  this  exig6iifl%  nothing  hot  oii»  of 
thoBa  BlratageQis  which  gnat  mm  only  asd  oi^paUe  d 
lovming,  could  wwb  Hjumifij.  Having  oidcnd  a  nunher  of 
•mall  ftggota  and  lighted  imhea  to  w  tiad  to  the  homa  of 
two  thonaand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  hia  camp^  ha  dixeofead 
tham  to  ha  drivon  towaida  the  enemy.  Thaae  tooaii^  thair 
haadiV  and  naming  up  the  ndea  of  the  mountaina^  aaemed  to 
fill  the  whole  neighboniing  fcmat  with  fiie;  while  ^ 
aentinelB  who  were  placed  to  guard  the  appioachea  of  the 
mountain,  aeeing  anoh  an  uncontnon  afipeaianea  adnndng 
towards  their  posts,  fell  back  in  oonatanetaon,  and  aup- 
poaed  tliat  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  arms  le 
overwhelm  them.  Xhia  ateatagem  enabled  Hannibal  to  draw 
off  hia  army,  and  escape  thxough  the  defilee  beneath  the  hills, 
with  eonaiderabic  damage  however  to  his  rear ;  and  thiregh 
I'ahiua  had  conducted  himself  in  thia  aibir  with  the  pru- 
•  deiiee  and  conduct  of  the  most  ooneummate  L  the 
anny  began  to  charge  him  with  ignorance  in  wai;  ea  thqr 
had  formerly  impeached  his  valour  and  hdelity. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  for  a  brief  space  to  a  con- 
sideration of  alfairs  in  Spain.  In  218  B.a,  soon  after 
Hannibal  had  entered  Italy,  Publius  Scipio  sent  liis  brotluT, 
Cneius  Scipio,  into  S])ain  with  a  ]>o\verful  floot  and  army, 
and  this  able  general  defeated  the  Carthaginian  aduural, 
Hanno,  in  a  sea  fight,  and  roduced  the  whole  of  tbo 
peninsula  north  of  the  Kbro.  In  217  B.C.,  Publius  Scipio 
himself  followed  his  brother  into  Spain,  and  tho  K4.niiai\5 
then  croaaed  the  Ehro,  and  commenced  the  sid^ug^iUou  of 
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that  part  of  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  deianot  of 
which  Hniiihiil  had  entmtod     bcotiMr  Hatdmbol, 
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2.  oommsMMcm  of  tbi  OAMPAioini  nr  italt--caxica — 

OAPUA. 

Fabius  boing  oblii^'ed  to  lay  down  liis  office,  'JVivntius 
Varro  and  /Eiuilius  Faulus  were  chosen  consuls.    The  foiiner 
was  prone  to  rely  too  much  on  liis  own  ability  and 
fomrn^  and  had  little  but  his  self-confidenoe  and 
iklies  tozmmmeDd  him;  the  latter  waa  ej^Muienoed 
in  the  Md,  oauHois  in  aetion*  and  impsiased  with  an  nn- 
fiTooxaUe  idea  of  iiie  afailities  of  Ids  oolkagoe.  Hannibal, 
w^  had  peeaed  the  winter  at  Qmniuniv  waa  at  thia  time 
encanoqped  near  the  village  of  Camua  in  Apulia,  waiting  the 
eppfoaoh  of  the  Romana.    i^^milina  waa  entirely  averse  from 
engaging ;  bvt  when  it  waa  the  otiier  oonaul'a  torn  to  oonii> 
mauc^  Yaifo^  withoot  aaking  theeancwienoeof  hiacoUeii^^iM^ 
gave  the  ajgul  for  battle.   Ua  than  paiwod  the  river  Aufidii% 
wiiieh  lay  between  the  two  axmiea,  and  pat  his  forces  in 
anmy.   After  along  and  bloody  engagement,  the  zoat  of  the 
Boman  army  became  general  in  evesy  direction.  .^Eniilius^ 
liowever,  atill  led  on  hia  body  of  hone,  and  endcavonied  by 
pendent  valour  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  but 
at  length  these  Avere  obliged  to  give  way,  and  seek  safety  by 
flight,  and  ^Emilius  Paulus  himself  waa  ahun.    In  this 
haittle^  the  liomana  lost  seventy  thousand  men,  two  qniaaton^ 
twenty-one  tribunes,  eighty  siinators,  and  so  many  knights, 
that  Hannibal  sent  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  to  Carthage, 
which  those  of  this  order  wore  on  their  fingers  by  way  of 
distinction. 

This  terrible  reverse  was  in  a  slight  degree  mitigated 
by  the  successes  of  the  brothers  Publius  and  Cneius  8cipio  in 
Spain,  who  defeated  Hasdrubal,  just  about  this  time,  when  he 
vras,  attempting  to  cross  the  Ehso,  to  take  reinlorcementa  to 
Hannihei  in  Italy. 
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It  was  now  universally  expected  that  Hannibal  would 
march  his  army  to  the  ^tea  of  Rome,  and  make  it  an  easy 
conquest.  In  the  city,  terror  appearetl  in  every  face,  and 
despair  was  the  language  of  every  tongue.  At  length,  after 
the  first  consternation  had  abated,  the  senate  resolved  to 
create  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Claudius  Marcellus  to  lead 
the  armies.  Tlie  delay  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  inspired 
the  people  with  fresh  courage,  and  they  made  all  possible 
preparations  for  another  campaign ;  and  though  Hannibal 
once  more  offered  them  pcnice,  tliey  refused  it,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  quit  Italy. 

In  the  meantime,  Hannibal,  either  finding  the  impossi- 
bility of  marching  directly  to  liome,  or  willing  to  give  his 
forces  rest  after  so  important  a  victory,  resolved  to  winter  his 
troops  in  Capua,  a  city  which  had  long  been  considered  as  the 
nurse  of  luxury,  and  the  corrupter  of  military  virtue.  Here 
a  new  scene  of  pleasure  opened  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
gave  theniBelves  up  to  intoxication,  till,  from  hardy  veterans, 

beoama  efifominate  rioiera.  Blame  has  been  thiowB 
many  on  Hannibal  for  looog  tihat  happy  ooeaaioa  wheii 
totnne  seemed  propitious,  and  exehangiug  empire  for  dia* 
aipalion ;  but  it  haa  not  been  anfficiently  considered,  thai 
Borne  waa  still  extremely  poweifdl,  and  that  it  mi^  htm 
been  rashness  in  Hannibal  to  lead  hia  troops  to  the  siege  of  b 
city  atrongly  defended  by  art,  and  containing  a  gaizison  more 
than  fonr  timea  aa  many  aa  bia  army.  ^  It  was  necessaij 
also  for  the  Carthaginian  geneial  to  seek  for  sapplios  and 
reinforcements  fiom  home^  as  Spain,  bia  previous  base  of 
operations,  being  almost  lost  to  him,  to  provide  for  tho 
maintenance  of  his  oonqnesta  in  Italy,  and  to  attach  to 
himself  allies. 

In  the  last-named  olgect,  he  was  in  a  measure  aoo* 

oesssful,  by  gaining  a  promise  of  co-opemtion  against  Roma 
from  Philip,  of  Macedon,  but  thi.<;  promise  foiled  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if 
Syracuse  were  about  to  resume  her  ancient  relations  with 
ftlfi    Carthage,  for  the  old  king  Hiero,  the  faithful  ally 
^  ^     of  Rome,  had  died  216  d.c,  and  his  gnindson,  Hier- 
onymus,  who  liad  succeeded  him  on  the  thrc>ne  of 
Syracuse,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  retaine<l  its 
independence,  when  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  K^conie  a  Roman 
province,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Carthage,  for  which 
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lie  had  been  pat  to  deatli.  BtA  notwithsUoiduig  this  pioof 
ef  the  dedie  of  the  ta/^MOB  to  renunn  on  tenng  of  amity  with 
Borne,  ennaariea  of  Haiiirihal  oontiiTod  to  eonsite  the  mob  to 
lepodiate  the  Boman  alUanoeb  mmL  when  Maroeihia  was  aent 
erer  (214  &a)  to  veatoie  matten  to  their  Unmer  conditiont 
the  gatea  were  eloaed  amunat  him  contiazy  to  the  dedre  of 
the  magiatnlea  and  duef  officem  of  the  city,  who  were  put 
to  death. 

The  Romans  now  aent  three  armies  into  the  Held  againat 
Hannibal,  under  the  consols,  Tiberina  Sempronius    ni  k 
Gracchna  and  Q^tus  Pabins  Maximiis,  the  consols  ^ 

fyt  the  year,  and  Marcellus,  with  the  nnk  of  pro-  ^' 
consoL  Marcus  ValennB,  the  pnetor,  vfaa  also  sent  to 
Lucena  with  a  fourth  army,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  which  Hannibal  expected  to  come  to  his  aid  from 
Macedonia.  Marcellus  took  up  a  position  on  the  l»^^Kff 
near  Nola,  and  having  defeated  Hannibal  in  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  him,  he  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  Apulia, 
whither  Hannibal  had  withdrawn  after  his  failure  before 
Kola.  In  the  meantime  the  successes  of  the  Romans  in 
Spain  were  continued.  A  new  Roman  colony,  well  fortified, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  was  formed  at  Tarraco, 
now  Tarragona,  and  the  Scipios  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
two  sanguinary  battles  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  was  passed  in  Italy  without  any 
decisive  action  on  either  side,  except  the  defeat  of  a  body  of 
Carthaginian  troops  under  Hanno,  near  Beneventum,  by 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  Capua  was  still  held  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Unable  to  make  any  advance  on  Rome,  Hannibal  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  to  got  possession  of  Tarentum,  a  port 
•which  would  afford  an  easy  mode  of  ingress  for  the 
Macedonians  into  Italy,  if  Philip  could  but  bo 
induced  to  send  troops  thither.    But  it  was  not 
nntU  two  yearn  after  he  was  peimitted  to  enter  the  city,  which 
was  given  up  to  him  hy  tne  inhaMtantsL    Hue  oio 
period  waa  more  evenMl  ahioad  than  at  home^  for 
BjituNam,  which  had  been  doady  heaieged 
Maieellna  by  land  and  aea  aince  314  b.o^  waa  aonendered. 
Ihe  Boman  genemly  however,  permitted  hia  aoMien  to  pillage 
the  city,  and  Aichimedes,  the  greatest  engineer  and  mathe- 
matician of  the  time,  who  had  contrihated  greatly  to  prolong 
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the  naultiioe  ttbawn  to  Ihe  Bornaiw  by  liis  eogiiMt  of  muv 

Siigiatan  lud  bten  irtiken  by  tiie  BoiBaiii  m  214  b.o^  and 
the  Seqpioo  prejMited  to  pMs  into  Aftiei^  wUlhtt  Haadmbol 
bad  been  readied  by  the  CarthagiBiaii  asaate  to  pnt  dow»  a 
lB?<di  of  the  libyaaa  At  this  time  also  a  war  waa  in  pro- 
gaeaa  m  Kumidia,  between  Gala  and  bia  £uiiow  acni,  Man- 
nissa,  the  c  liiefs  of  the  Massylii,  a  nation  occupying  tho 
eastern  part  of  tha  oountiy,  next  to  the  CarthagiBiaa  temtoiy, 
and  %pbaM,  king  of  the  MassiVHvlii,  wbn  oacupiad  the 
western  portioiL  Sjphax  had  antaied  -into  aa  alliance  witk 
the  liomaoa^flpad  Qaiay  who  had  espoused  the  canae  of  Carthage^ 
aent  Mb  son,  MaainiflBa,  againat  him,  who  defeated  him  and 
compelled  liim  to  sue  for  peace.  The  return  of  Haadrubal 
into  Spain  was  followed  >>y  disastrous  results  for  the  Romans. 
By  bribing  the  Spanish  allies  ol'Crieius  Scipio  to  desert  liiin, 
Haadrubal  compelled  the  Roman  general  to  retreat,  while 
his  brother,  Mago,  and  anotlier  Ilasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo, 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  troops  under  Publius  Scipia 
The  united  Carthaj^inian  forces  then  fell  on  the  Komaos 
under  Cneius  Scipio,  and  completely  defeated  them.  The 
remnants  of  the  Roman  armies  M  ere  rallied  beyond  the  Ebro 
by  Caiua  Maicus,  and  there  awaited  lolniorcementa  fiosi 
Kome. 

Ko  sooner  had  Hannibal  made  himself  master  of  Tarentum 
than  he  marched  northwards  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua,  which  was  closely  invested  by  the  Eomans. 
He  was  successful  in  doing  tliis,  and  retired  to 
Tarentum  to  spend  the  winter,  after  which  (211  b.c.)  the 
siege  was  renewed,  and  pressed  more  closely  than  ever  by  the 
Koman  consuls.  Unable  to  xelieve  the  city,  which  was  com- 
pelled to  aorrender  ahortly  aftar  thsongb  funine,  Hannibal 
directed  bia  nnccb  on  KoDM^  aaidenaampediiit^  miles 
of  the  city,  but  indmg  the  Bamans,  who  warn  frnmaanded 
by  IWbiiia,  indiapoaed  to  give  him  batHe  aatha  ci^  ivaa  waSt- 
deotly  deiaiiddd  to  prevent  hia  ingress,  heielnatod  to  Afmii^ 
where  (210  B.a)  be  defeated  the  pio-oonaid  Gneioa  Fuviii% 
atHexdonia,  and  fimghta  two  daya^  battle  witk  MaxaaUna,  ai 
the  aad  of  vbicb  Mth  aidaa  elaimed  the  victoiy.  La  tin 
IbUowing  year  (200  «.a)  Taiaiitn&  waa  takn  by  the  ^gad 
Fabiiia,  and  in  tha  ^ear  after  (208  liaicellua,  eleetod 
conaol  for  the  fifth  tinie^  and  lua  ooUeagiM^  Titaa  QfiauAim 
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We  must  now  return  again  for  a  short  time  to  Spain,  and 
trace  the  course  of  the  war  in  that  countiy  after  the  Scipios 
met  with  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  C^haginians. 
At  first  tiiesenate  sent  Caiiu  dandim  ITeso  Into  tiie  penin- 
■nU  with  twelve  thousand  men,  hiat  althoqgh  sgccoirfql  in 
niHtaiy  operations,  he  was  no  matdi  fiv  the  wily  CSartha- 
ginian  in  diplomacy,  and  he  was  reealled  and  xopkised  by 
Pnbliiis  ComeHns  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  dead  Puhlius  Sdpio, 
who  had  afaeady  ^stbgnished  himself  thoogh  he  was  hat 
twenty-foiiry  at  ^  hattle  on  the  hanks  of  the  IMna  and  at 
CannaL  He  arrived  in  Spain  hite  in  the  year  210  B.a,  and 
Ilia  fint  act,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following,  was  to  cany 
Kew  Carthage,  the  Carthaginian  c&pilal  in  Spidn,  hy  assai^ft 
with  its  fleet,  stores,  treasure,  and  munitions  of  war.  He 
failed,  however,  in  208  b.c,  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  from  lestving 
Spain  to  marrli  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  ol 
Hannibal.  The  scqnel  of  the  operations  of  the  war  in  Spain 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  A  desultory  war  was  kept  np 
with  the  Eomans  through  207  b.c.  by  Haadrubal,  the  son  of 
Giago,  Mago,  and  the  Numidian  Masinissa,  but  the  latter 
transferred  his  support  from  Carthage  to  Rome  after  a  gnat 
battle  in  206  b.c,  in  which  Hasdnibal  and  Mago  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  with  difliculty  escaped  with  life  to 
Gades.  Tlience  'Ma^n  sailed  in  the  following  year  to  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  maintaining  an  unequal  stvuL^gle  there  for 
two  years,  he  was  defeated  by  Quinetiliiis  Varus,  and  died  of 
his  wounds  while  on  his  return  to  AMca. 
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HMdrabal,  as  it  has  been  eaid,  quitted  Spain  to  cany 
aeristaaoe  to  bis  btotber  Hanniba],  and  paaaed  om 
the  Alpe  into  Italy.   He  "was  met  in  his  adyanca 

southwards^  by  the  Roman  oonanls,  Marcus  Claudius 
Keio  and  Marcus  livius  Salinator,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus,  and  defeated  and  killed.  A  fortnight  afler,  bia 
bead  was  tlirown  by  the  conqueroit  into  HannibaFs  camp  at 
Cannainm,  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  awaitiog  his  brother*8 
coming.  He  letired  at  once  to  the  sonthem  coast  of  Italy,  to 
the  Bnittian  peninsula,  where  the  Komans  permitted  him  to 
linger  without  taking  any  measures  to  destroy  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  The  hopelessness  of  his  position  was  demon* 
strated  more  clearly  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Philip 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Komans  in  205  b.c.  In  this  year 
Scipio,  though  not  eligible  for  office  as  far  as  ago  was  con- 
cerned, was  made  consul,  and  proceeded  to  Sicily  to  make 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  which  was  completed 
by  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (204  B.c.) 

Scipio,  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  accordingly  passed  over 
into  Africa  with  a  large  fleet,  and  ^yl\s  joined  by 
Masinissa,  who  liad  been  driven  from  his  dominions 
by  Syphax,  now  the  ally  of  Carthage.    He  landed 
near  XJtica,  an<l  Hanno  opposed  him,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.    Scipio  then  laid  siege  to  Utica,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  on  the  approach  of  Syphax  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  the  heights  surmount- 
ing the  embouchure  of  the  Bagradas.    In  the  following 
spring,  the  allied  Carthaginians  and  Numidians  renewed  their 
AAA    attacks,  but  by  a  stratagem  the  Carthaginians  were 
taken  bj  aarpziao  and  defeated ;  and  the  Boman 
genersl  then  attacked  the  anny  of  Syphax,  wImnb 
be  overtbiew  with  tbe  loss  of  fot^  tbonsand  men  kiUady  and 
aiz  tbonsand  captured.   Soon  after,  Syphax  was  again  da* 
ftated  and  taken  prisoner,  vitb  bis  irife  Sopbonisba. 

Ibe  Gartbaginians^  tenified  at  tbeir  xepeated  deftati^  and 
tbe  £une  of  Scipio*s  fomer  aoeceaees,  diipatcbed  deputiBB  to 
Hannibal,  positively  oommanding  bim  to  xetom  ont  of  ItabTf  ba 
order  to  oppose  tha  Boman  genml,  wbo  tbxeatened  Ctothaoa 
witb  a  ai^.  Hannibal,  though  be  bad  long  foreseen  the  nmi 
of  bis  eonntr}',  but  at  the  same  time  knew  that  Italy  was  tbe 
only  place  in  which  its  fate  could  bo  suspended,  obeyed  the 
ordeiB  of  Cartbsge  with  great  submissiony  .and  left  Italy  with 
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tears  in  his  eye;^,  after  having  kepi  pOiSOBrion  of  tlie  most 

beautiful  parts  of  it  for  above  fifteen  years. 

After  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  desired  a  meeting  with 

Sci  pio,  to  confer  upon  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the  Roman 
general  assented.  The  two  gre^itest  generals  in  the  world 
came  to  an  interview  in  a  large  plain  between  their  armies  ; 
and  each,  for  a  while,  silently  regarded  his  opponent,  as  if 
struck  with  mutual  reverence  and  este^'m.  In  figure,  Scipio 
was  adonied  with  all  the  advantages  of  manly  beauty. 
Hannibal,  on  the  contrary,  bore  the  marks  of  hard  campaigns 
in  his  visage  ;  and  the  loss  of  one  eye,  occasioned  by  ophthal- 
mia sliortly  after  his  hrst  arrival  in  Italy,  gave  a  sternness  to 
his  aspect. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  in  opening  the  conference,  de- 
plored the  ruinous  effects  of  the  long  wars  that  had  so 
materially  injured  both  countries,  and  in  asking  for  peace 
urged  his  rival  to  secure  this  great  boon  for  Rome  as  well  as 
Carthage  by  being  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  ])roposing 
tenu  to  which  the  ktter  could  accede  without  loss  of 
lionoiiT* 

To  thit  8eimo  briefly  replied  that  the  only  teime  on  whieh 
peace  ooold  he  granted  were  the  oesaion  to  Borne  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  ialands  in  tiie  Meditenanean  that  had  fonnerl y 
belonged  to  Carthage,  the  aorrender  of  the  Carthaginian 
flee^  and  the  payment  of  4000  talenta  for  the  expenaea  of 
ihe  war.  Ftvtheimoi^  it  waa  demanded  that  Maainiaea 
should  be  confirmed  in  the  eoveieignty  of  the  whole  of 
^umidia. 

To  these  terms  Hannibal  was  both  unable  and  nnwUliog  to 
egree^  and  both  sides  returned  to  their  respective  campa  to 
prepare  for  deciding  the  controTorqr  vith  the  swoid.  202 
The  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies  met  at  Zama, 
and  new  waa  a  more  memorable  battle  fought, 
whether  we  xegaid  the  genemla,  the  armies,  the  two  con- 
tending statee,  or  the  empire  in  dispute.  On  this  oocadon^ 
H^iTinibftl  disposed  his  men  in  a  manner  superior  even  to  his 
former  arrangements.     The  Carthaginians,  however,  were 
totally  defeated,  mainly  by  the  i)er8istence  of  the  Roman 
infantry,  and  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  Numidian  horse  led 
by  Masinissa  and  the  Roman  cavalry  under  Livdius  ;  twenty 
thousand  of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  pursuit, 
and  aa  many  moxe  taken  pxiaoueis.    Hannibal,  who  had 
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arquittod  himself  as  a  gieat  gcmeral  and  an  undauntod . 
aoldier,  escaped  with  a  few  followets  to  Adruiiiefciun»  whuoot 
he  was  flnmmoaed  by  the  senate  to  meet  Seipio  onoe  more 
Mid  mwige  the  terms  of  peace.     These  were  rendered 
heavier  in  consequence  of  tlie  success  of  Rome  at  Zama,  and 
the  ( •arthaginians  "svere  forced  to  submit  to  a  trvaty 
which  obliged  them  to  quit  8i>ain  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  to  pay  10,000 
talents  in  litty  years  ;  to  give  hostages  for  the  delivery  of 
their  ships  and  tluiir  elei>hant8  ;  to  restore  Masinissa  all  his 
t«-'mtori»'s  ;  and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa,  but  by  permission 
of  the  Jiumans.     Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  for 
bringing  which  to  so  glorious  a  termination  Scipio  leoeived 
the  surname  of  Africauus. 


iNOLOOiOAL  sumiAsr. 
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Hannibal  recalled  by  the 
CarthaEriniiin  Senate  .. 
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March  of  Hasdrubal  into 
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HMdnibal*!  defeat  and            {  victonooi 
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201  B.C.  to  UG  ac. 
1.  TSB  nan  and  sbookd  juGHKmuai  vab& 

It  will  he  vemembend  that  w^imgi^i  chrayB  madam 
to  enlist  PhOip  of  Macedon  m  an  allf  of  CSittiiM  in  hm 
eeoond  war  with  Borne,  and  tha  aaMntanpe  laiit  him  D^IUIp 
was  hut  tniing — ^indeed  far  too  email  to  he  o£  any  senke. 
Philip's  diortcomings  in  this  matter  asoae  hmt  mo  dimmim- 
4ition  to  assist  Carthage,  hut  because  ample  eiimluyaMil 
was  found  for  him  at  home  in  settling,  or  trying  to  aeltie  the 
efiaiie  of  Greece,  in  which  at  that  time  Maoedon  was  the 
predominant  state.  The  eonelnaion  of  a  war  with  ffiltrMi 
«nd  the  (>rt  ok  statea  In  allianee  with  her,  to  which  the  naxaa 
of  the  i>ociaI  War  waa  giTen,  and  which  wia  hton^^  to  m 
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end  in  217  B.C.,  set  him  at  liberty  to  engage  in  other  projects, 
and  although  he  still  hesitated  to  send  a  lleet  and  troops  to 
Italy,  ho  made  an  attack  on  the  Koman  possessions  at  Epirus, 
The  liomans  immediately  recaptured  Oricum,  and  014 
carried  tlie  camp  of  Philip  by  assault,  and  thus  ^ 
entered  on  the  Pirst  Macedonian  War.    Tliey  then 
entered  into  an  alliance  "v^-ith  iEtolia  and  the  southern  states 
of  Greece  against  Philip  (212  B.C.),  and  the  confederacy  ^vas 
joined  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus  in  Asia  !Minor.  Tha 
coa-^ts  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Northern  Greece  were  laid 
waste  at  intervals  during  tlic  six  years  that  followed, 
but  at  last  the  -^tolians,  by  this  time  alive  to  the 
misfortunes  that  foreign  alliances  on  either  side 
vero  bringing  on  Greece,  made  peace  with  Philip,  and  the 
Ixomans,  who  were  then  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Africa, 
did  the  same  in  the  year  foUowii^  thutf  bcix^iog  the  First 
^acciJuniiin  War  to  a  close. 

About  this  time  the  guardians  of  the  yoimg  king  of  Egyj)t, 
Ptolemy  IV.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  had  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  senate,  fearing  that  it  would 
not  be  poasiblo  to  withstand  the  designs  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  on  that  country,  without  entering  into 
alliance  with  some  foreign  power.    Philip  of  Macedon  had, 
it  should  be  said,  formed  a  league  >vith  this  monarch,  and, 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  had  made  persistent  attacks 
on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom  the 
Bomans  were  still  on  friendly  terms.    It  was  re- 
Bolvcd,  therefore,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to 
demand  that  he  should  abstain  from  war  against  Southern 
Greece  and  the  Khodians,  restore  the  towns  lie  had  taken 
from  Egypt,  and  submit  Ids  qnan-el  with  Attains  to  arbitra- 
tion.   Philip  declined  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the  liomans, 
and  the  Second  MoAArtnpiAn  War  was  foithwitlx  commenced 
{200  B.C.) 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  vigour.    The  Romans  took 
and  burnt  Chalcis  in  the  first  year,  and  Philip  laid  waste 
Attica-     Ajitiochus  began  to  assist  Philip  by  marching 
against  Pergamus,  but  retired  at  the  bidding  of  the  |gg 
Romans,  who  sent  an  army  into  Thessaly  and 
Epixus,  and  carried  everything  before  them.  Philip 
made  overtures  for  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  continue  the 
WAX,  u  ii0  was  not  |ixQ|»a]»d  to  suzrender  as  much  as  his 
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adversaries  required .  On  this  litas  Qninctios  FkminiiiBy  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Boman  fleet  and  amy,  prepared  in 

-       tlio  following  year  to  push  on  the  war  witii  vigour. 

^  ^  Philip  also  made  the  best  preparations  ho  oould  to 
encounter  his  foes,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  at 
Cynocephalje,  near  Scotussa,  in  Thessaly.  The  victory,  which 
was  for  some  time  doubtful,  was  won  at  last,  after  a  hard 
fight,  by  the  Romans,  and  Philip  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  tenns  that  he  had  previously  refused.  He  was  left  in 
possession  of  Macedonia  and  liis  hereditary  dominions,  but 
his  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and 
Corinth  in  Greece,  whose  liberty  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed by  the  liomans,  and  -his  supremacy  in  that  country 
was  totally  destroyed.  He  was  no  longer  permitted  to  make 
war  without  permission  of  Rome  ;  his  army  and  fleet  were 
reduced  to  a  force  merely  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  his 
coasts,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  for  the  expenses 
of  tlie  war.  That  was  the  Second  Macedonian  War  brought 
to  a  close. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Commeuoement  of  First 
Maoedoniaxi  War  BjO,  214 

dmo  of  Sink  MaoodoolaB 
War   »  205 

Roman  Protectorate  of 
Egypt    »  208 


Coxnxnenceznent  of  Seoood 
Maoedooka  War.  MA, 

Battle  of  Cyno  Cephila 

Romans  Victorious          „  197 

Close  of  the  Second  Maoe- 
donian  War   „  197 


2.  TB8  SnUAK  WAS. 

The  Ticiory  of  Cynocephaln  was  followed,  as  it  hm 
said,  by  the  leetoiatioii  of  liberty  to  Greece,  that  is  to  mj, 
the  Oxeeka  lesmned  the  management  of  their  internal  9SUb% 
instead  of  acting  under  the  control  of  the  king  of  Macedoa, 
as  heretofore.  The  possessions  of  fhifip  in  the  Fdepomiesns 
were  added  to  the  number  of  stales  wldeh  were  comprised  in 
the  Aduean  leagoa ;  while  Fhods  and  Locris  were  pennitlsd 
to  enter  the  JEtolian  confederacy. 

Just  at  this  time  Antioehns  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  had 
been  poshing  his  conquests  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Miner, 

«Q-    and  had  taken  Abydos  and  even  entered  Thiaoe. 
The  Komans  contented  themselves  with  merely 
*  '    remonstrating  against  his  further  advance,  to 
the  king  paid  no  attention,  but  received  Hannibal,  the 
enemy  of  Kom«^  at  his  court  at  £phesiifl^  and  ooamsDoed  asi 
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active  work  of  intrigue  among  the  Greek  states  as  soon  as 
Flaminius,  to  whom  the  re-organisation  of  (  ireece  had  been 
entrusted,  liaJ  finished  liis  work  and  returned  to  Itonie. 
The  iEtolians,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  given  otfence  by 
not  giving  them  Acamania  and  Thessidy  after  the  battle  of 
CynocephaUe,  readily  entered  into  alliance  with  him  ;  out- 
breaks took  place  in  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  Rome  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  states  that  formed  the  Achieaa 
league,  and  Antiochus  landed  with  an  army  on  the  ^92 
coast  of  Thessaly.  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  this  junc- 
toe,  xemained  fidthful  to  the  treaty  that  lie  bad 
made  'with  the  Bomawft  Nothing  much  was  done  in  the 
fiist  year  of  the  war  heyond  the  capture  of  ThennopyUe, 
Chalday  and  some  towna  in  TlieBsaly,  by  Antiochoa. 

In  the  £>Uowing  year  the  Bomana  lecaptnied  the  towna 
that  had  been  taken  by  Antioehna.   Hia  army  waa    «  g« 
defeated  by  Marona  Porciua  Cato  at  Thexmopylse, 
and  he  himself  waa  obliged  to  eacape  with  a  hand- 
Ibl  of  men,  and  retnm  to  Epheana.  Thia  revene  waa  Ibllowed 
by  the  defeat  of  hia  fleet  off  CysBua,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia ; 
and,  after  permitting  the  ^toliana  to  make  their  peace  by 
eapitolation,  the  Romans  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Aaia. 
Tlie  king's  fleets  which  had  been  placed  under  the  comnuind 
of  Hannibal,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  Boman  and 
Bhodian  fieeta  at  the  month  of  the  Eniymedon,  and  again  oft 
the  promontoiy  of  Myonneaoa. 

The  next  year  aaw  a  Boman  aimy  cross  the  Helleepont 
and  enter  Asia  !Minor,  under  the  command  of  Lucius 
Scipioand  his  brother  Publius  Scipio  Africanus.  It 
was  met  by  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  near  Magnesia, 
a  town  not  far  from  Sm^Tua.    A  desperat^e  engagement  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  lost  fifty 
thousand  men,  while  the  Roman  loss  in  cavalry  and  infantry 
did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  and  lifty. 

Being  reduced  to  tln^  last  extremity,  Antiochus  was  now 
^hul  to  procure  peace  of  the  Romans  upon  their  own  terms. 
They  reijuired  him  to  pay  iifteen  thousand  talents;  quit  all 
his  possessions  in  Europe,  and  all  in  Asia  as  far  as  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  Halys  ;  give  twenty  hostages,  and  deliver  up 
Hannibal.  In  consequence  of  his  success,  Lucius  8cii)io 
obtained  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  Hannibal  fled  for  j)ro- 
tection  to  the  court  of  Pnisias,  king  of  Bithynia,  whither  the 
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Itomans  sent  .^Imilms,  one  of  tiieir  celebiatad  genanla^  to 
flemand  him.  Implacably  pursued  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  finding  all  methods  of  safety  cut  oif,  thk  hnsn 
but  unfortunate  man  poisoned  himself  in  183  B.C. 

Peace  with  Antiochus  was  not  finnllv  concluded  until 
188  n.c,  and  in  the  following  year  the  king  fell  in  an  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  people  of  Elymais,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Giil^  for  robbing  the  temple  of  one  of  their  gods  of 
its  treasures. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  Scipio  Africanus  was  accused,  by  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato,  of  defrauding  the  treasury  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war, 
and  of  too  intimate  a  correspondence  with  that  king.  A  day 
being  appointed  liim  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Scipio  obeyed 
the  summons  ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  a  defence,  reminded 
the  people  that  on  that  very  day  he  had  conrpiered  Hannibal 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Zama.  Though  the  tribunes  were 
foiled  in  tliis  attem})t,  they  proceeded  to  accuse  him  in  the 
senate  ;  Scipio,  therefore,  withdrew  to  Linturnum,  a  to^vn  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  he  died  (183  b.c),  and  at  his 
death  ordered  the  following  epitaph  to  he  engraven  on  bis 
tomb:  Ungrateful  country!  thou  shalt  not  poowwa  my 
bones." 

GHBOKOLOOICAL  8UMHABT. 


Comcncementof  tlieBjrian 

War    B.a  192 

Defeat  of  .cViiliocUus  at 
Tbtnnopyla   „  191 

Battle  of  the  £iii7m«doii, 
Bomans  Tietefiooi  »  191 
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Syrian  War  « 

Death  of  ABiiaofani......^  „  187 


3.  TBS  IBIBD  mCIDQNLAH  WAR  JJSD  OONQjUBT  Of  OaMaOL 

AftiBt  the  condnaion  of  tbe  war  with  Antiochns  fbe  Gmi 
the  complications  in  the  affidn  of  Gxeeoe  began  to  inenaaa. 
Tboaoe  had  been  bestowed  by  the  Bomans  on  Attaho^  king 
of  Peigamus,  a  piooeeding  which  gave  bitter  oflenoe  to  TldXip 
of  Macedon.  Thessaly,  or  a  great  pari  of  it^  had  been  given 
to  Philip  for  his  observance  <n  the  alliance  with  Romedormg 
the  war,  and  this  had  offended  the  Tbeasalians  tfaemarfwi 
and  the  people  of  the  vazions  states  of  Greece,  The  ffl-ftefing 
which  Philip  had  began  to  entertsin  towards  Home  was  em- 
Intteied  by  the  dedaion  of  the  senate  against  him  in  sona 
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of  &paie  between  him  on  the  one  nde  and  the  Thes- 
siliaiis  and  Gneke  on  the  other ;  but  beifoie  he  ooiild  be  tempted 
to  break  out  into  open  hoelilitiesoiiee  mon  he  died  (179  b.c.), 
and  ifaa  suoeeeded  on  the  throne  of  Maoedon  by  hie  son 


This  prinee  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  in  making 
preparations  for  an  ultimate  rupture  with  Rome.    Ho  made 
aUianeea  on  all  sides,  with  the  Gn  ( k  st.it  s.  with  Rhodes^ 
and  many  important  cities  of  Asia  Miuor  and  Thrace,  whose 
inhabitants  felt  no  h>ye  towards  Rome  :  bat  everything  was 
done  by  him     secretly  and  quietly,  that  it  was  not  natil 
seven  years  after  his  accession  that  the  Komans  be-  ^72 
eame  thoroughly  awaro  of  his  aims  and  inti-ntiona, 
and  took  measoies  to  enter  on  the  Third  Mace- 
donian war.    As  usual  there  was  no  fixity  of  purpose  among 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  ;  many  of  his  supportor??  Ml  away 
from  Perseus  aft<'r  war  was  declarLil,  and  joined  tlie  Komans, 
and  the  Maoedoinan  kin<^  found  himself  h-ft  to  cope  witli  liis 
opponents  with  no  auxiliaries  except  some  troops  supplied 
by  tlie  tribes  settled  along  tlie  Lower  Danuhe. 

Soon  after  the  declaraticm  of  Avar  the  Kmnan  senate  scut 
an  army  into  Thessaly,  under  l^ublius  Liciniua 
Crassus,  who  Avas  defeated  hv  Persons  near  Larissa.      ^  ^ 
TIk'  struggle  was  continued  during  this  and  the  two 
following  yi^ars,  without  marked  advantage  on  either  side  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Lucius  /Lniilius  Paulus 
at  the  seat  of  war  that  tlie  Komans  were  able  to  make  any 
decided  advance.    This  genend,  who  had  seen  much  service 
in  Spain  and  Northern  Italy,  brought  Perseus  to  bay  at  hist 
at  l*ydna,  and  utterly  defeated  liim  in  a  great  and 
decisive  battle.    Perseus  surrendered  himself  to  his 
conqueror,  and  died,  not  long  after,  in  rotiiement 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  tribntaxy  states  or  federations 
(as  was  Ulyria  also),  paying  an  aamial  tax  to  Home,  and  in 
146  B.C.  was  formed  into  a  Soman  province. 

Although  the  Greek  states  had  lent  no  open  aid  to  Perseus 
in  his  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  there  was  a  con- 
admble  party  in  Greece  that  woald  have  taken  the  oppor* 
ninity  to  break  into  open  revolt  againat  Rome  if  his  effovta 
lad  been  eiowned  wiUi  snecessL  The  leading  men  m  this 
poty  wete  denonnced  to  the  senate  by  the  ileietion  that  de- 
sorad  to  promote  Boman  saprsmaoj  in  Greeee^  and  abont 
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1,000  of  them  were  lemored  to  Eome,  and  detaiued  in  Italy  for 
seventeen  yean  until  160  &c.  Quanek  between 
the  states  of  Greece  were  of  oonstant  occurrence  :  a 
decision  of  the  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  by 
the  senate  (147  b.c.)  that  the  Achaian  league  should  give  up 
Sparta  and  Corinth  provoked  ^^rcat  di. ^satisfaction  :  the  i^irty 
that  wished  for  war  with  lioiiic  broke  into  open  deiiionstra- 
tions  of  hostilitv,  and  a  Koman  army  under  Lucius  Mumiuius 
was  sent  to  reduce  Corinth  and  bring  the  Greeks  to  obedience. 
Dia'us,  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  league,  was  totally 
<left'ated,  and  Corinth,  evacuated  by  the  troops  placed  in  it  to 
deteud  it  and  the  inhabitants,  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
fate  of  Greece  was  now  sealed  :  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Northern  Greece,  as  far  a.s  the  southern  bound- 
aries of  Thessaly  and  Ejnrus,  were  amalgamated  to 
form  the  Kuman  province  of  Achaia,  while  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  were  comprised  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  wliich, 
as  it  has  been  said,  was  also  founde<l  in  the  ye;^r  that  wit- 
nessed the  iinal  triumph  of  Home  in  the  Greek  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
XHB  BUBJirGAXZOV  OF  CABXHAOB. 

160  Bia  to  146  &a 

1.  TBli  THIBD  PUNIC  WAR — DEFENCE  OP  CARTHAGE — ITS 

DESTRUCTION. 

Through  the  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Carthage  had  observed  with  unwavering  lovalty 
the  temis  of  tlio  ti*eatython  made  with  Rome,  and  had  accepteil 
without  niumiur  many  adversfMlocisions  of  tho  Roman  sonatf 
in  disputes  that  had  oocuned  relative  to  the  poesesaion  of  tern 
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toiy  which  liad  boon  seized  by  !Masinissa,  the  king  of  ^^^umidia. 
This  monarch,  relying  on  the  support  of  Konie,  wliich  was  always 
frrely  accorded  to  him,  had  carried  his  exactions  so  far  as  to 
assert  his  right  to  Byzacina  and  other  seaports  on  the  gulf 
called  Syrtis  Elinor,  in  which  proceeding  he  was  supported 
by  the  senate,  and  even  to  occupy  a  tract  of  land  called  the 
*'  Great  Plain,"  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Ikgradas.  The 
Carthaginians,  smarting  under  the  wrong,  appealed  once  more 
to  Kome,  and  the  senate  sent  over  commissioners  to  settle  the 
dispute.    Before  opening  the  business  of  the  commissioD,  the 
commissioners  required  both  parties  to  bind  theraselvos  to 
accept  their  decision.    This  the  Carthaginians  refused  to  do ; 
the  matter,  therefore,  remained  unsettled.  A  feeling  |^ 
of  hostility  towards  Borne  was  revived  in  Carthage,    ^  ^ 
while  the  Komans  grew  suspicions  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Carthaginians.    The  good  understanding  that  had 
existed  between  the  former  imls  mB  gradually  destroyed, 
and  a  party  against  Carthage  was  formed  in  the  Jionuui 
senate^  at  the  head  of  which  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage  to  settle 
the  dispute,  and  who,  iintil  war  was  finally  decided  on  some 
years  after,  never  lost  the  chance  of  uiging  the  necessity  of 
destroying  Carthage  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  (^en* 
ing  his  mouth  in  the  senate. 

At  last  the  Carthaginians^  weary  of  the  exactions  of  Masi- 
nines,  and  seeing  that  they  could  not  hope  for  fair 
treatment  from  Home,  began  to  take  up  aims  against    ^  ^ 
the  Numidians.    On  this  orders  were  sent  from 
Home  bidding  them  to  desist  from  hostile  preparations.  The 
Carthaginians  refused,  and  Masinissa  led  an  army  against  the 
dty  (150  B.C.)  and  totally  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Carthaginian  troops,  which  were  commanded  by  a  general 
who  bore  the  historic  name  of  Uasdrubal.   fearful  of  what 
might  follow,  they  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  « 
Bome  to  make  excuses,  but  these  were  declared  in*    ^  ^ 
sufficient,  and  a  second  embassy,  which  was  inime- 
dialely  sent  over,  found  the  Boman  fleet  on  the  point  of 
•ettini,'  sail  for  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians,  affrighted  at  the  Roman  armaments, 
Sfdnsfc  which  they  were  totally  unprepared,  humbly  offered 
to  make  any  concessions.  The  Romans  demanded  three  bun- 
dled liotti^  within  thirty  days,  and  an  implicit  obedience 
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to  their  future  conim.mds.  They  then  required  all  their 
arms  ;  and  tintlinc,'  this  demand  also  complied  with,  they 
ordoivd  tlio  ( \iitli:i<4inians  to  leave  their  city,  which  Avas  to 
b»i  1«'V('1I(mI  with  the  ground,  at  the  Bauic  time  jilhnWng  them 
to  build  another  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  lliis 
severe  and  despotic  injunction  drove  the  unfortunate  people 
to  despair,  and  they  resolved  to  tight  to  the  last  for  their  aeat 
of  empire,  and  the  liahitations  of  their  ancestors. 

Hasdnibul,  who  had  been  lately  cDndcmned  for  opposing 
the  Romans,  was  liberated  from  ])rison,  and  ])laced  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  Such  were  their  preparatiuiis,  that  when 
the  consuls  came  before  the  city,  which  they  expected  to  liml 
an  easy  conquest,  they  met  with  repulses  which  ([aite  dis- 
pirit^id  their  forces,  and  shook  their  resolution.  Several  en- 
gagements were  fought  before  the  walls,  generallj  to  the  di»- 
advantage  of  the  assailants ;  and  the  B4>m«rai  would  hftve 
dSboonlfiaed  the  siege  had  not  Publius  8ci]HO  JEndBtrnm^ 
the  adopted  son  of  Afiiotaam,  used  aa  maeh  aldll  to  aavo  Ida 
16x068  aftev  a  dfllbat^  aa  to  inspire  thorn  inth  hopeo  of 
mtoij.  After  gaining  over  Hhniko  Fhaooaa,  the  HUMkar  of 
fha  Caithagiidan  hme,  he  OBoe  Mora  aet  to  iroA  to  aaena 
the  oo-opaiation  of  the  Nnmidiana,  and  having  perfomad  m 
a  aatiefrctoiy  mannar  the  ehnge  which  Maainiwia  (who  diad 
jnat  after  the  commencement  of  the  ai^}  had  laft  to  him,  o£ 
dividing  hia  territoriea  between  hia  aona,  Mieipaay  OnlnaBa, 
and  Maatanabal,  he  brought  over  Onlnaaa  and  hia  cayalij  to 
the  eupport  of  his  countrymen.  During  148  d.c.  nothing  was 
done,  in  apite  of  all  Scipio*8  efforts,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  was  made  codsuI,  though  under  the  age  at  which  ha  ooold 
legally  hold  this  office,  and  placed  in  supremo  command  awmt 
the  Boman  fleet  and  legions  in  Africa.    His  first  act  was  to 

-.Mm    take  Megara,  a  suburb  of  the  ei^,  in  which  HaSr 

^  ^  drubal  put  all  the  Roman  prisonere  within  tiie  citj 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  aevend  Carthaginian  senators 
■who  remonsti-ntod  -with  him  on  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of 
such  an  act.  A  blockade,  which  was  protractetl  over  several 
months,  then  ensued,  and  the  fortilied  cam])  of  the  Cartluu 
giniaa  army  at  Nephcris  was  carried  by  assiiult.  Another 

IJA     ^'rearv  winter  passed,  the  l)esieired  sulVering  temblv 
from  famine  and  sickness  ;  but  when  sprinir  eamt\ 
and  the  swallows  were  preparing  for  theu  fluj) 
northwards,  bcipio  made  a  lost  desperate  t^flort  and  camc»i 
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the  city  by  assault.  Hasdmhal  retreateii  with  his  wifo, 
family,  and  a  })0(ly  of  Roman  desprf  pra  into  the  citadel,  wliich 
some  of  the  garrison,  resolving  to  j)crish  rather  than  sun-ender, 
set  on  lire.  On  this  Hasdmhal  ran  out  and  submitted  to 
8cipio,  leaving  liia  wife  and  children  and  his  rlcserted  fol- 
lowers to  perish  in  tlie  flames.  The  conflagration  was  ex- 
tended by  the  merciless  comiuerors  over  the  whole  of  this 
noble  city,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  in  comp{\.ss,  and 
which  the  senate  ordered  to  l»e  levelled  with  the  ground. 
All  the  cities  which  had  assisted  Carthage  weri*  dt- voted  to 
the  same  fate,  and  the  lands  bidonging  to  them  were  given  to 
tlie  friends  of  the  Romans.  The  territory  which  was  held  by 
Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  formed  into  a 
Bomau  province,  to  wliicli  the  name  oi  Airiui  wo^  ^veu. 

OBBOVOLOCaCAL  BUIOIABT. 

Qui  I  ill  bet;weeii  JAmA-  i  ComiBeneeinent  of  the 
nisM  and  tlit  GirdiAr  !  Third  Pimio  War  by 
ginians   B.a  161  |     Rome   B.C,  149 

Carthage  takes  ap  arms  [  Capture  and  Dettructioa 
■gaiilii MarfnlM           ^  154  I    •fCtetiugo  ^  n  1^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

TEE  CONSOLIDAnON  OF  THE  BOMAN  POWEE  IN  SOUTHERN 

XUBOPE,  fte. 

200  B.C.  to  129  B.a 

1.  ram  boxans  in  oisalpinb  oaul. 

It  is  now  2ieoeMar}%  after  the  considenitioa  of  the  great  wars 
which  xmlted  in  the  oonquest  of  Illyricimi,  Mace<loiiiii, 
Greece,  and  Carthage^  and  the  partial  subjugation,  thou^ 
not  occupation,  of  Asia  Minor,  to  look  hack  and  trace  & 
steps  that  were  taken  by  Eome  to  consolidate  her  power  in 
her  northern  provinces  and  on  her  northern  firontier  as  well  as 
in  Spain.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  punish  the 
tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  the  assistance  and  support  given 
iixst  to  Hannibal,  and  then  to  his  brother  Hasdrubal  and 
Hago  in  tlu  ir  descents  on  Italy  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  landing,  a!^  Mago  did,  on  the  cost  of  Liguria. 
In  200  ac,  the  Gknln  liad  gained  some  successes  against  the 
Soman  ganisons  in  Placentia  and  Cremona.   ITor  these  and 
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tlie  acts  of  hostility  against  Rome  previously  mentioned,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  complete  subjection,  which  was 
done  in  a  long  and  lingering  war  of  ten  years,  which  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Insubrians,  Cenomani,  Boii, 
and  oilier  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south  of  the  Po.  The 
Bonian  colonies  of  Bononia,  Mutina,  and  Parma,  of  which 
the  lirst  and  second  are  now  known  as  Bologna  and  Modena, 
were  established,  and  the  Flaniinian  way  continued  through 
the  country  from  Ariminuni  or  Kimini  to  Mediolanuin,  now 
Milan.  Tliis  extension  of  the  Flaminian  way,  however,  was 
called  the  .■Emilian  way,  being  constructed  by  the  censor 
Marcus  iErailius  Ijepidus.    It  was  made  about  179  B.C. 

After  the  pacilication  of  the  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Po,  it  was  resolved  to  subjugate  the  LiguriauB, 
a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers  and  sailorB  who  in* 
hahited  the  country  now  called  Genoa.  The  contest* 
which  was  commenced  by  Masinia  .AbuUm  Lqiidai 
during  bis  consulate,  was  prolonged  for  more  than  170  yaais ; 
and  although  individual  tribes  were  reduced  and  aeveiidy 
pfunisbed  at  frequent  interval^  and  a  militaiy  read  wia  made 
threugh  the  country  in  109       the  subjectbn  of  the  oountiy 
even  then  was  only  nominal^  aiidits  actual  conquest  was  nol 
completed  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus.  The  passage  into  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  was  oiie» 
therefore,  that  was  always  attended  with  more  or  leas  diffi- 
culty and  danger. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Attack  of  tribes  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  on  Koman 
garriioiia  in  Pkemtis^ 
Ac  B.C.  800 

Defeat  of  InsobriaoB  and 

Boii    196 


Constmctioii  of  48mi1iaw 

road   a.a  17* 

OommenesiiiBatefllwsBb- 
jagaiimi  of  the  ligo* 

riaoB   ^  187 

Road  made  through  Ligu- 


Founding  of  Bononia,  &c.  „  1 90  •    ria   „  109 

2.  THE  ROMA!?8  IN  SPAIN' — NUMAXTIA. 

Although  Spain  nominally  belon«;eJ  to  Ilome  aflor  205  d.c, 
and  was  dividcMl  in  that  year  hy  the  Senate  into  tw..  prcn 
vinces,  known  as  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Uiteriox^* 

^HlfpaniaCiterior,  or  H!iher  Spalii,  wu  dhided  fiwm  Hiapaaia 
tJlterior»  or  Further  Spain,  by  the  course  of  the  rirer  Darius,  or  Dooni^ 
aa  br  ■■  a  nail  town  oallod  Ykoi  ^AqoArin^  and  tbtB  Iqr  aa  iin«ilw 
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it  was  not   until  after    the   capture  and  destruction  of 
Numantia  in  133  B.C.  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
country  was  affected.    A  constant  and  harassing  war  was 
kept  up  against  the  Homan  settlers  on  the  coast  by  the 
Celtiberians,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to 
restore  respect  for  the  Roman  name,  and  strike 
terror  into  the  Spanish  tribes  by  sending  a  large 
aimy  into  the  country  under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  who,  partly 
by  diplomacy  and  partly  by  hard  figliting  in  the  lield,  reduced 
the  tribes  to  obedience^ and  for  awhile  restored  the  ascend- 
ancy  of  Kome. 

Matters  went  on  \Wth  tolerable  smoothness  for  about  fifteen 
years.    There  were  outbreaks  against  the  authority  of  Rome  on 
the  part  of  individual  tribes,  it  is  true,  and  the  (^eltiberians, 
who  occupied  the  centre  of  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
rose  more  than  once  in  insurrection,  but  there  was  no  united 
effort  throughout  the  country  to  shako  off  the  yoke  of  the 
foreign  power  that  hatl  established  so  firm  a  footing  on  its 
eastern  coasts.    The  Celtiberians  made  trial  of  the  fortune  of 
war  once  more  in  181  B.C.,  but  they  were  subdued  byXibeiills 
Sfnipronius  Gracchus,  who  by  his  prudent  adniinis- 
tration  did  much  to  establish  the  Roman  power  ^ 
}>ennanently  in  the  parts  now  known  as  (Jatalonia, 
Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Castile,  and  induced  the  native  tribes 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  build  no  more  fortified  towns. 

The  principal  wars  from  179  B.C.  to  155  b.c.  were  occa- 
sioned by  revolts  against  Roman  authority  in  Sardinia  and 
Istria  (177  RC.)  ;  in  Corsica  (163  b.c);  and  in  Dalmatia 
(156  B.C.)  There  was  nothing  of  importance  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  attempts  of  conquered  nations  to  regain 
tlie  independence  that  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  pacification  of  Spain 
by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  Romans  j^m 
pushed  their  conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  Spanish 
pftniTianU  flouUiwaid  and  westward,  until  their  pro- 


line drawn  from  this  point  in  a  BOuth-caHt  direction,  till  it  8truck  the 
coast  some  miles  soutn  of  New  Carthage,  at  tbo  mouth  of  the  modem 
rirer  Almanaora.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  afterwards  divided  into  the 
piOTiaeiS  of  Loallsaia  sad  Bntioa,  which  were  separated  by  the  riw 
Aam,  BOW  the  Gnadiana.  Tinritanis  compriaed  the  greater  part  of  what 
ii  now  called  Portugal  and  part  of  Estremadura,  whflo  BllUsa  indsdid 
Um  fWMining  portion  of  gstornnadnii  and  Andslnriai 
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gress  was  seriously  checked  by  a  rising  of  the  tribes  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  who  carried  all  before 
them  and  threatened  New  Carthage  with  an  assault.  A 
Konian  anny  xmder  Lucius  Munimius,  the  prajtor  of  Hispania 
Citerior,  was  deleateil,  the  Celliberians  in  Central  Spain  Hew 
to  arms,  and  the  Celtiberian  war,  as  it  was  called, 
commenced.    An  army  was  immediately  sent  into 
Si>ain  under  the  consul  C^uintu.s  Fulvius  Xobilior, 
whose  first  step  Ava>  to  put  a  stop  to  the  buihiing  of  Segvda, 
a  small  town  that  was  being  built  by  some  of  the  Celtiberiaiis 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus.   Fulvius  destroyed  the  town,  but  was 
dafiwfaMl  ghortly  after  by  the  Aieviei,  who  took  up  anna  to 
avenge  the  deatraotafln  of  Sigeda^aiid  ewiaKKuhed  thfiOBelTot 
im  ymiianti%  a  city  wbidi  waa  m  a  poaiiMii  ao  well 
lijiMtoietki*  it  nquind  little  cf  iha  art  of  ike  mililii^ 
mgimm'  to  xeacbr  it^  in  thoaa  timas^  inpn^uibla.  Marim 
fiufliiTnl  %  fwyffn^  doftii  btfim  If nmiiiiiii^  and  lost  "wii  ui 
Ids  rtOM      iMggpiSB  as       as  npahslioi^  bui  ICnauBiBS 
jwnad  acme  tafliQg  raeeassoi  in  the  Soott. 
Ia  the  IbiQowing  jesr  Msieos  Clsndiiis  Mm^ 
2i|2    tfcanoaeeftfieeonsals,  was  seat  into  Spain,  and  be 
^    wm  aappocsful  in  subduing  the  Ai«?ad  and  '^^'^ 
a  treaty  with  iham,  by  vhich  they  were  permitted 
to  letsin  their  indspendence  on  condition  of  paying  tribute 
amnslly  to  Borne.  A  poiiqr  of  conciliation  might  now  have 
done  Hiiick  to  pnxnire  the  eeqiuesoence  of  the  tribes  m 
Bonaa  Fuprenttcy,  but  the  successor  of  Maix»lhi8»  Locioe 
Lidona  Lucullua  tbtwglit  fit  to  march  sgainat  ths 
Yaccsei,  a  tdbe  occupying  territoiy  to  the  norib-wesl 
of  the  Are  vaci,  and  laid  waste  their  country  and  cities 
with  fire  and  sword.   At  this  time  Seipio  iEmilianus  was  serv- 
ing under  Lucullus  as  a  military  tril)une.  While  tliis  was  going 
on  in  the  north,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  the  new  pra'tor,  had 
met  with  a  serious  check  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  Lucullus 
1JCA     iii^^rchcd  to  his  i\ssistancc.    Galba  had  been  oj>i'rat- 
ing  against  the  Lusitani,  a  tribe  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Dourc,  and  occupy  Lug  the  country 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  ami  it  was  mainly 
against  this  people  that  the  joint  efforts  of  the  consul  and 
pKetor  were  now  directed.    In  the  course  of  the  conflict  tben 
in  progress,  Galba  persuaded  about  7,000  Luftitanians  whom 
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lie  had  defeated,  to  consent  to  surrender  and  submit  to  bo  re- 
moved to  unother  part  of  Sj)ain  ;  but  when  thov  assembled  in 
accurtlance  with  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  hiid  down 
their  arms,  ho  ordered  his  soldiery  to  fall  on  thum  and  put 
them  to  death.  Gkdba  escaped  punishment  for  his  treachery 
by  purchasing  acquittal  fiponi  )m  judges  when  summoned  to 
take  his  trial  on  Mb  xetom  to  BoBie ;  but  his  eroel  act  was 
anhaequenUy  avenged  on  Borne  and  her  l^oaa  in  Bptm  by 
a ahayieurt  named  Yiriathna^  idioescapcd  fnm  tiie  nuMBaen^ 
and  amuMned  hk  cu— tiymen  to  aima»  offering  himaelf  aa 
their  genend  to  lead  them  againat  their  eommon  foe.  Fsom 
149  B.C.  to  141  B.a,  vhen  he  foioed  a  Boman  amyto  ei^itn- 
kte^  he  iraa  aaoM— ftd  in  almoai  ayaiy  eneocBtor  mA  the 
Soman  tioopai  and  ima  elected  their  aofmign  hy  ^mq 
hia  oooiiiymBn.  The  Boman  Senate  aeknoidiedged 
aa  long  of  LnaitHcnia,  and  then  aonght  to 
plish  by  treachery  that  which  they  were  unable  to  carry 
hy  fair  fighting  in  the  field.  When  Yiriathas  was  little 
oxpecting  it,  their  consul  Quintus  Serviliaa  Capio  aaddsnlj 
attacked  him,  and  then  bribed  one  of  his  envoys^  whom  he 
had  sent  to  ask  for  peace,  to  take  his  Ufe.  This  was  done, 
and  Bome  liad  no  moro  to  fear  hom,  the  patriotiam  and 
courage  of  the  muidered  Yiriathus. 

The  successes  of  the  Lusitaman  shepherd  in  the  south-west 
had  encouraged  the  Celtiberians  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent to  resume  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  Arevad  and 
other  tribes  commenced  a  war  against  Rome,  which  mg^ 
hw  since  been  known  in  history  as  the  Numautino 
War.    It  commenced  in  143  n  c.  and  lasted  for  tcTi 
years.    Two  years*  fighting  elapsed  before  the  tribes  were 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  tranquillity  might  have  been 
restored  had  the  Bomans  been  contented  to  follow  iij)  their 
successes  with  moderate  measures.   The  garrison  of  Numantia, 
the  List  stronghold  that  still  held  out,  was  ready  to  surrender, 
but  resolved  to  continue  tlio  contest  to  the  bitter  end,  on 
learning  that  the  enemy  would  not  come  to  terms  unless  they 
first  gave  up  their   anns.     Consul  after  consul 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  gallant  defenders 
of  the  all  but  conquered  city,  who  had  managed  to 
pluck  victory  out  of  despair,  and  at  last  the  Numantines  sur- 
rounded the  arm}""  under  Caius  llostilius  Mancinus  and 
obliged  it  to  capitulate.     Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  military' 
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tribune  in  the  army,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  presently, 
induced  the  Xumantincs  to  consent  to  a  treaty  favourable 
enough  to  the  Romans,  but  the  convention  was  repudiated  by 
the  Senate,  and  hostilities  were  continued  to  the  detriment  of 
Home  and  her  interests  in  Spain.  At  last,  Scipio 
A£icanu8,  who  had  effected  the  subjugatioii  of 
Carthage,  went  into  Spain  aa  oonBuly  tod  lumng  10- 
atoced  diadpUna  to  the  diaoiganiaed  troopa  that  he  lonnd  in 
that  ooontfy*  onoe  moie  kid  aiege  to  Nmnantia.  Thenaftmal 
defencea  of  the  dty  lendarod  it  impoaaible  to  cany  it  hj 
aaaanlt,  ao  theie  ma  no  other  oouae  open  to  Soipio  hot  to 
annonnd  it  with  a  wall  ao  aa  to  prevent  commnnicatioii  with 
the  annonnding  conntiyy  and  to  atarve  the  ganiaon  into  anb- 
mfaaion.  For  fifteen  montha  ita  de&ndeia  oontinned  their 
hopdeaa  leaiatance,  and  it  was  not  until  hnnger  oompeUed 
them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  dead  that  the  aarviTois  un- 
willingly opened  their  gates  to  the  conqnenxr.  Knmantia, 
like  Carthage,  waa  then  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  Boman  anthoiity  in  Spain,  as  longaa  it  remained 
a  Boman  prorinee^  waa  completely  put  down. 
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2.  IBS  BIBVIIAWAB  IK  8I0ILT — ^THI  BIQUEaT  OF  AtTASm^ 

THB  PBOnNd  OV  ASIA. 

It  had  been  the  coatom  of  the  "Romana  ficom  the  earlieel 
period  to  aell  into  alayeiy  all  pxiaonea  taken  in  war  and  aft 
the  annender  of  eonquered  eitiea.  Theae  unhappy  men  and 
women  were  geneiBlly  bought  up  by  wealthy  Romana,  and 
aent  to  woik  on  the  landa  whiui  they  held  in  the  eokmiea 
eatabliahed  in  Tariona  parts  of  Italy  and  Bome'a  new 
dependendaa,  each  aa  Siefly,  6aidini%  Spain,  and  Caxthi^ 
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The  conquered  lands  it  may  be  now  as  well  to  point  out 
were  not  divided  in  due  proportions,  as  they  should  have  been, 
Among  the  JRoman  people  at  large,  but  the  nobles  and  rich 
men  of  all  ohflaes  managed  by  the  inflnenoe  of  their  mon^ 
to  get  ponesnon  of  them  and  thus  add  largely  to  thdr 
wealth  by  the  employment  of  slave  labour.  Sidly  had 
reoehred  seTeral  thousands  of  these  slaves^  and  so  cmel  was 
the  treatment  that  they  received  from  their  ownen^  or  the 
overseers  that  their  owners  set  over  them»  that  they  resolved 
to  break  into  insoiiectioii  and  seise  the  island  for  tiiem* 
selves. 

Despemte  men  soon  find  a  leader  and  an  oppoitonity. 
The  tirst  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Syrian  Greek 
named  Eunoiis,  who  had  gained  influence  over  his  ^  ^ 
fellow  slaves  by  declaring  that  it  was  foretold  to 
him  when  a  chUd  that  ho  should  one  day  be  a  king ;  and  tlie 
second  was  brought  about  by  the  frightful  cruelties  tliat  a 
slave  owner  of  Enna,  named  Damophiliis,  inflicted  on  those 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  Ijecome  his  property. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  slaves  themselves  were  good 
and  amiable  sufferers  :  on  the  contrary  they  were  for  the 
most  part  sava^'c  ruffians,  brutalised  by  continued  ill-treat- 
ment, who  sudtlenly  broke  out  into  revolt,  and  committed 
excesses  such  as  only  wronged  men  p.uitiii;4  for  revenge  "will 
perpetrate.  At  last,  through  the  infliction  of  torture  more 
cruel  than  usual  on  a  slavi^  of  Damophilus,  the  smouldering 
fires  kindled  by  wanton  persecution  burst  into  a  fierce  and 
furious  blaze :  the  slaves  ran  to  arms  and  took  jK)ssession  of 
Enna,  })lacing  at  their  head  the  cmfty  EunoUs  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Antiochus  and  the  style  oi'  king  of  Sicily. 

In  a  few  days  the  number  of  rebels  under  arras  had 
reached  20,000  and  the  defeat  of  four  bodies  of  lioman  troops 
in  succession  soon  increased  this  number  tenfold  and  brought 
all  the  slaves  in  the  island  under  the  standard  of  the  slave- 
king.   For  a  year  they  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  «^ 
Sicily  and  it  was  not  nntii  Messana  was  taken  by 
Ladns  Calpumins  Vixo  that  the  tide  of  revolt  was 
stemmed.   Many  thousands  of  the  rebel  slaves  fell  in  the 
assault  on  the  town  and  the  prisoners  taken  were  cracified  on 
A  long  line  of  crosses  erected  along  the  beach,  where  their 
bodies  hong  to  rot  and  blacken  in  the  son.   In  the  year  after 
the  only  strongholds  that  were  still  occupied  by  tike  slaves 
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la^mOf  now  Tmmam,  Mid  Sunai  boHi  on  lit 
Bide  of  the  ialand  and  these  mn 
to  tbe  oQusiil  PaUim  Bupiliw  by  tndton  is  the 
garriflona.    Hie  kadea  of  the  uMnieelioii  wmt 
pudahed  if  death  -with  tbe  ezeeptioiii  of  Evaoiia  who  died  in 
priaoiL 

The  year  whidi  witnaaaed  tiia  end  <tf  tbe  Servile  War  in 
Sidly  was  rendered  yet  more  notable  by  tbe  death  of 
Attains        sixth  and  kat  king  of  Pergaaanu^  irbo  left  his 

and  his  immense  wc«&lth  and  treaaues  to  the 
Eomana.   The  right  of  Eomo  to  the  inheritance  -vvns  disputed 
by  Aristonieofl^  an  illegitimate  son  of  Eumenea  UL,  the  fourth 
long  of  Feigaouifl^  and  Publius  Liciniua  Gnissus  waa  aent  into 
Aba  to  put  an  end  to  his  pretenaiona  ifith  the 
sword,    tistead  of  pressing  the  war  with 


B  C 

Crassus  did  little  else  than  accumulate  the  treasuree 
of  Attains  for  transfer  to  Eome  and  falling  into  an  ambuscade 
Ijdxxcsi  while  marching  to  the  coast  to  return  to  Tiome, 
he  was  defeated  and  killed.  It  was  two  years 
before  the  Romans  got  Aristonicus  into  their  power, 
but  he  was  then  taken  prisoner  hy  Mauius 
Aquillius  and  sent  to  Eome  where  he  was  \mt  to  death.  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus — with  the  exception  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  which  was  added  to  Macedonia — and  other  j)art3 
of  Asia  Minor  were  formed  into  the  new  Boman  province  of 
Asia* 

CIIBOKOLOGICAL  SUMMABT. 
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CHAPT£B  XL 
^  133  &o.  TO  121  aa 

1.  m  DOOraS  OF  the  OBACCHr. 

Success  had  now  intoxicated  the  Romans  to  such  n  degree, 
that  they  already  considerfd  tlic  world  ns  thoir  own,  and 
trutttt'd  the  other  nations  not  as  ecjuals,  hut  as  vassals  to  thoir 
pleasure  or  af^^^Tandisement.  The  Koman  power  and  glory 
had  now  reached  their  acme  ;  and  tliough  their  conquests 
were  in  time  to  come  more  numerous,  an«l  their  dominions 
more  extensive,  their  extension  was  rather  an  increase  of 
territory  than  of  strength.  They  daily  degenerated  from 
their  ancient  modest}',  tempenince,  and  simplicity  of  life. 

Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  two  young  nobles  of  the 
Serapronian  family,  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  who  had 
effected  the  pacification  of  Spain  in  179  B.C.  and  Cornelia, 
the  daugliter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  were  the  first  to 
perceive  this  strange  corruption  among  the  great,  and  resolved 
to  repress  it  by  renewing  the  Licinian  law,  which  forbade 
any  citisen  to  possess  more  than  fire  Hundred  jugera  or 
Bomaii  acres*  of  land,  and  decreed  fliat  the  oveiphia  ahcrald 
Income  the  property  of  the  state.  TSheriua  Qiaccfain^  the 
elder  hrother,  was  distingmshed  hoth  finr  the  advaiitagea  of 
his  person  and  the  qnaUties  of  hu  mind.   He  Mke  his 
ftther  had  distingiiuuied  himself  m  Spain  during  the 
Nomaniine  "War  and  had  served,  when  only  eightofn,  as 
mflitaij'  tabiine  at  the  Siege  at  Carthage   Anxious  to 
pnrait  the  licinian  law  ftom  beiqg  wrested  to  the 
'  adTantage  of  the  greaf^  aa  it  had  hitherto  heen,  as 
soon  as  he  was  chosen  tribune,  he  caused  it  to  be 
enacted,  that  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  600 
jugera  of  public  land  for  himself,  with  500  more  for  his 
children,  if  he  had  sons  still  under  age :  and  that  all  land 
which  was  reclaimed  by  the  state  should  be  distnbuled  to 
the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  in  allctments  of  30  jugera  each. 
Ihiee  oflSoeiE^  called  txtumyin^  were  also  appointed  to 

*  About  sight  Jugere  were  equfalent  to  five  English  acfw. 
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examine  and  determine  the  ([iiantity  of  land  occupied  by 
ever}'  individual  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  coinpensa- 
tion  to  he  given  for  buildings  and  improvements  made  iu 
estates  or  parts  of  estates  that  would  have  to  l>e  surrendered 
to  the  state.  The  triumvirs  appointed  to  C4irry  out  the  law- 
were  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  who  was  then  serving  • 
before  Numantia,  and  Appius  Claudiusy  the  faiher-in-lair  of 
the  former. 

The  wealthy  l^omans  irritated  at  the  success  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  in  carrying  his  measure  into  law,  enrleavonred  to 
persuade  the  people  that  he  aimed  only  at  disturbing  the 
government.    But  Tiberius  conscious  that  he  was  only 
acting  fairly  towards  the  Eoman  people  collectively,  deter- 
mined to  push  his  plan  of  distribution  of  state-lands  to  the 
utmost  and  when  Attalus,  king   of  Pergamus,  left  the 
Komans  his  heirs,  he  proposed,  that  the  money  so  ilevis^xi 
shoiild  be  divided  among  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  lands, 
which  became  theirs  by  the  late  law  of  partition.    At  the 
expiration  of  his  year  of  office  measures  were  taken  to  re-c  loct 
Tiberius  as  tribune  of  the  peojde  ;  a  tumult  ensued,  a  ru^h 
■was  made  at  the  popular  candidate  by  the  clients  of  the  jTrt\it, 
and  Tiberius,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  put  his  hand  to  his 
head,  to  intimate  that  his  life  was  in  danger.    The  partisans 
of  the  senate,  perverting  his  meaning,  insinuat<Ki  that  he 
wanted  a  diadem.    This  false  report  was  speedily  carried  to 
the  seuatei  and  the  senators,  who  were  then  sitting,  headed 
by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was  then  chief  pontiff,  rushed  to  the 
dcene  of  action.    Arming  themselves  ^rith  bludgeons  and  any 
kind  of  weapon  that  was  at  hand,  they  threw  them- 
selves  on  Tiberius  and  his  supporters.  Tiberius 
himself  was  struck  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  bench, 
and  three  hundred  of  his  partisans  were  killed  in  the  tumult 
Caius  Gracchus,  who  was  brave  and  spirited,  and  much 
more  rash  in  action  than  his  brother  Tiberius  who  luA  ben 
slain  by  the  senators,  returned  to  Eome  after  the  siQge  of 
Kumantia  had  been  brought  to  a  close^  and  ontored  eagerly 
on  his  task  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  entrusted  with  the 
redistribution  of  the  state  lands.    In  tliis  employment  be 
showed  himself  extremely  assiduous,  and  being  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  his  brother's  rectitude,  endeavomwi  to 
Tof^ulate  each  man's  possessions  according  to  law,  witK 
inflexible  justice.   Unibrtunately  however,   he   and  liis 
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edQeagnes  were  led  to  interfere  with  lands  bdonging  to  the 
Italian  allies  of  tbe  Bepvblio  and  iriuck  bad  Iwen  « 
aecnred  to  them  by  treatv.  Those  who  thought 
iheroselyea  aggrieved  had  leoonise  for  redress  to 
8cipio  Afiricannsb  who  obtained  Cains  Sempronius  TtiditanuSy 
the  consal,  to  be  appointed  1^  the  senate  to  settle  all 
diapnted  rights  of  ownership  instead  of  the  triumvin^  thns 
talong  the  power  tiiat  had  been  given  to  them  oat  of  their 
hands.  Taditanos^  howeyer,  was  called  off  to  quell  an 
insurrection  in  Illyria,  and  thus  left  the  claims  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  imiverBal  clamour  was 
raised  against  Scipio^  by  whose  artifice  the  procrastination 
took  place.  He  was  accused  of  meditating  an  attempt  to 
repeal  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  by  force,  and  tho 
mob  clamoured  loudlv  for  his  death.  At  the  time  when  the 
popular  fury  against  him  had  reached  its  highest  pitch  ho 
was  found,  one  morning,  deacl  in  his  bed  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  been  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Cains  Papiriu^;  Carbo,  one  of  the  triumvirs.  The  death  of 
this  great  man  produced  much  suspicion  against  the  popular 
party,  and  particularly  against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to 
atUmipt  Ut  clear  himself  from  a  crime  of  wliicli  there  were  no 
proofs  against  him.  In  126  B.c.  Caius  Gnicchus  waij  sent  as 
quaistor  to  Siirdinia  and  ivmained  tliere  until  124  B.C.  On 
his  return  he  offered  himself  for  election  as  one  of  the 
tribimes  of  the  people,  and  l)eing  elected,  notwitli-  ^ 
standing  the  warmest  u])position  of  the  senate,  lie  * 
cited  )>ef()re  tlie  people  Popilius,  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  his  brother's  enemies,  for  his  persecution  of  the 
partisans  of  Tiberius  after  his  death,  but  Popilius,  rather 
than  stand  the  event  of  a  trial,  chose  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile  in  which  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Caius 
Qnoeihns.  He  procured  an  edict,  granting  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  the  ii^bitants  of  Latium,  aud,  aoon  after,  to  all 
the  people  on  the  sonth  dde  of  the  Alps.  He  caused  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  senate  to  be  somtimsed ;  and  the  whole  of 
that  body  being  convicted  of  bribery,  extortion,  and  the  sale 
of  oflfices^  a  law  waa  enacted,  transferring  the  power  of 
judging  corrupt  magistrates  from  a  jury  composed  of  senators 
only  to  one  composed  of  senators  and  knights  comointly  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  we  latter, 
which  effected  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution.  He 
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caused  jniljlic  granaries  to  be  built,  wliicli  lie  stoivd  ^^th 
giuin  against  times  of  scarcity.    It  wa.s  also  ])roTide(l  that 
every  citizen  might  purchase  a  certain  (|uantity  of  com  from 
the  state  granaries  monthly   under  cost  price,  a  measnre 
which  tended  to  encourage  idleness  among  the  lower  classes 
"while  it  wasted  the  revenues  of  the  state.    But  though  Cniiis 
Gracchus  erred  in  this  he  appears  to  have  lu^fn  for  the  mo?t 
part  just,  wise,  temperate,  active,  and  seemingly  l>om  to 
restore  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Rome,  had  it  been  in  the  power 
of  one  person  to  accumplish  it.    Kennc.  howovor,  was  now  «) 
depraved,  that  nothing  eonld  restore  it  to  its  primitive  innocenw. 
Gracchus,  who  was  liecome  the  ol)ject  against  which  the 
senate  directed  all  their  resentment,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  was  chosen  a  second  time  to  the 
tribuneship,  without  any  etfurts  on  his  side  to  prf>- 
cure  his  re-election.    They,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  oppose 
his  popularity,  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  him  in  the  porson  of 
Marcus  Livius  Prusus,  one  of  his  cdlleagnes.    This  man 
seemed  to  go  even  l)eyond  Gracchu'^  in  every  pn^posal, 
being  seci-etly  encouraged  by  tlio  .^enat(»,  obtaine<l  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  people.    On  this  oerasion.  the 
jealousy  of  Gracchus  quickly  blazed  out  ;  and  he  t  rtati'tl  his 
colleague  with  contempt.    This,  as  the  senate  had  lon^-'X-n, 
•caused  a  very  powerful  party  of  his   former  admirers  to 
"declare  against   him,   and  on  his  n'tuni  from  Carthai:'*, 
whithe  r  lie  had  gone  to  form  one  of  the  five  settlements 
"had  proj)used  to  establish  in  Italy  and  the  Roman  j>rovinccs 
for   tlie  benefit  of  poor  citizens,   he  found  the  populace 
faitlil«'ss  and  nnsteaily,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  ihoh  r'>n- 
fidence  frcun  him,  and  place  it  uj>on  Dnisus,  whose  cluirjoNT 
was  unimpe^iched.    In  vain  he  designed  now  la\r8  in  their 
favonr,  and  called   up   several  of  the  inhalutants  of  the 
(lilferent  towns  of  Italy  to  his  su]>port.    The  senate  opi^Tvd 
them  all  to  depart  from  Rome  ;  and  on  his  standing  f«»r  the 
tribuneship   a  third   time  he  was  rejected,    through  the 
•  I  HI     artifice  of  his  enemies.    He  was  no  sooner  redurtil 
B.Ci         ^  private  station  than  the  senate  electeii  Lneiii> 
Opimius,  his  mortal   enemy,    to  the  consulship, 
assured  that  this  man  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect 
his  ruin.    Opimius  immediately  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the 
laws  which  had  be(m  made  (luring  the  two  tlibaaeahifM  of 
Caius,  and  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 
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However,  not  aatufied  with  the  piotection  of  all  the  senate^ 
the  knights,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves^  the  consul  wu 
also  attended  by  a  body  of  Cretan  archen^  who  were  mere 
meneoarios  in  the  Boman  eervice.  Thua  guarded,  and  con- 
scions  of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Crracehiia 
wherever  he  met  him;  but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimiiiatioilt 
and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consurs  design,  would  wear  no  kind 
of  arms  for  his  defence.  However,  liis  frii'ii<l  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
a  zealous  tribune,  was  not  so  remiss ;  but  being  resolvt'd  to 
oppose  party  to  party,  ho  bnjught  up  several  countrymen  to 
Home,  undtT  a  pretence  of  their  seeking  employment,  at  a 
time  wlieu  tlie  consul  was  about  to  })ropo<?e  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  the  order  for  the  establisluuent  of  a  colony 
at  Cartilage. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  arrived, 
one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  partyof  ( Iraccliii.s  ''factious 
citizens,"  was  instantly  killed.  His  murder  caused  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  assembly ;  and  the  senate  took  every  method 
to  alarm  the  city — by  investing  the  consul  with  dictatorial 
power,  causing  the  dead  lictor*s  corpse  to  be  carried  through 
the  streets,  and  ordering  the  whole  body  of  nobles  and  knights 
to  appear  the  next  day  in  arms  with  their  slaves  and  de- 
penduits,  to  protect  the  Repnhlie.  On  heazing  this^  Falvins 
and  GtacchuB  took  up  a  poaitiou  on  Honnt  Ayentine,  snr- 
Toanded  by  a  nmaber  of  their  toUowm  and  erowda  of  the 
plebeians.  The  conaiils  prodaimed;  "that  whoever  vonld 
bring  the  head  of  Gracchni^  or  that  of  Fhicena  hia  friend, 
dioold  receive  its  ireight  in  gold.**  It  was  to  no  purpose 
atuA  Gracchus  repeatedly  sent  the  yoongest  son  of  flaccnsi 
who  waa  yet  but  eighteen  years  old,  with  proposals  lior  an 
acoommodation.  The  senate  and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their 
anperiority,  rejected  all  liis  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  hia 
oflbnce  with  death.  Then  the  consul,  at  the  head  of  the 
senators  and  their  dependants,  advanced  against  the  mob  on 
Mount  Aventine,  and  carried  it  with  a  rush.  Gracchus  fled 
for  reftige  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  had  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  Furies ;  and,  finding  himself  snrronndad  on 
every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave  to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius  ; 
from  whose  chamcter  it  appears  that  all  justice  was  on  their 
aide,  and  all  injury  im  that  of  the  senate.  In  fact,  this  body, 
once  so  venerable,  was  now  only  distinguished  from  the  rest 
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of  the  people  by  their  superior  Inxuriee ;  and  they  ruled  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained 
from  lichee  and  a  number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In 
shorty  the  empiie  had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hatofid 
ariatociacy. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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2.  TBI  B0MA1I8  IN  IBaNaALPIHB  OAUI*. 

Daring  the  (listurbances  that  had  been  created  in  Rome  by 
the  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  to  procure  a  fairer  distribution  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  state  among  the  citizens  than  had 
hitherto  been  accorded,  and  a  greater  measure  of  political 
£ceedom  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  Romans  had  not 
heen  idle  in  adding  texritories  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ]«enin- 
aola  to  their  dominions.    The  arms  of  the  Republic  had  beea 
oamed  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  country  that  was  then  known 
-g-    as  Transalpine  GauL    Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccu^  the 
Mend  and  earnest  supporter  of  Caius  Gracchuis  had, 
when  consul,  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Salluvii,  a 
people  who  dwelt  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  and 
whoae  territory  he  was  enabled  to  reach  with  eaae  througli 
Maninlift  and  the  surrounding  country,  now  Marseilles,  an  old 
Greek  colony,  which  had  long  been  in  the  strictest  alliance 
with  Rome.   After  a  war  which  lasted  throe  yoara^  the  Sal- 
Invii  were  brought  into  auljection,  and  the  Roman  colony  of 
Aqnn  Sextise,  now  Aix^  was  established  in  their  territory. 
15i2    ^®  Allobroge%  and  tribes  to  the  nortli  of  the  Sal- 
^    luvii,  extending  as  &r  aa  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  then 
called  Lake  Lemanus,  through  whose  country  Han- 
nibal had  passed  in  his  descent  on  Italy  from  the  north,  wer^ 
next  inTaded  by  the  Romans,  and  the  work  of  conquest  wa^i 
cairied  on  nntil  the  whole  countiy  on  either  aide  of  Um 
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from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  enbdned,  and 
formed  into  a  Roman  provinoey  whidi  bore  the  name    ^  ni 

of  Gallia  Provincia.    Tlie  acquisition  of  this  new 

territory  was  followed,  in  118  B.C.,  by  the  establish- 

ment  of  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins,  now  Narbonne,  on  the 

west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  wliich  soon  became  a  large 

and  prosperous  Eoman  settlement^  and  the  capital  of  the 

province. 

OHBOVOLOOIOAL  SUVXABT. 


Commencement  of  war  in 
Tnnaalpiiie  Qaul  ......  b.o.  125 

Establiihment  of  AqiuB 

Seitiae    ^  122 

Fonuation  of  the  proYince 


called  Gallia  ProTincia 

{/hvvenee)  B.a  ISI 

Settlement  of  Narbo  Mar- 
tius,  which  ii  now  cdlod 
Narboone   »  lift 


CHAPTEli  XIL 
VBOM  TEE  HBAIH  OF  CAIU8  0BACCEIT8  TO  THS  EXD  OF  THK 

sioon  sEsmE  wab  nr  klgilt. 
121  B.a  to  100  B.a 

1.  TUE  WAR  WITH  JUOURTHA. 

Aftbb  the  death  of  Giaoohus,  the  first  act  of  the  aristocratic 
pariy  was  to  pivocnre  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  large  estates  by  the  rich,  by  forbidding 
small  landholders  to  dispose  of  their  property ;  and  they 
then  proceeded  to  prevent  the  assignment  of  lands  to  the 
poor,  thus  bringing  back  matters  to  their  former  condition. 

But,  though  the  liV)erties  of  tlio  KonianvS  were  endangered, 
nay,  all  but  lost,  by  those  nioasurcs,  tlicy  avariciously  griisjwd 
at  new  dominions.    In  119  b.c.  they  as-serted  their  suj^reinacy 
in  Dalmatia,  and  in  Thrace  in  113  B.C.,  when  the  Hconlisci 
were  brought  into  subjection.    In  the  same  year  the  (JiniVjri 
and  Teutones,  great  ami  powerful  tribes  of  the  north,  encoun- 
tered the  Romans,  under  Cnei us  rapiriusCarbo,  in  Koricum,and 
defeated  them  ;  but  subse<piently  marched  westward  into  Gaul, 
and  made  no  attempt  at  that  time  to  renew  the  strife. 
Two  years  later,  the  war  witli  Jugurtha,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  which  forms  an  important  episode  in  Roman       *  ' 
history,  broke  out.    Jugurtha  was  gr4indt>on  to  the  famous 
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MmaoBOBU^  who  had  eepoiwed  the  oanBe  oi  Sane  agiM 

HannihaL    Micipsa,  through  the  death  of  hii  YtaAm  Cta- 
lussa  and  Mastanahal,  the  &ther  of  Jugurtha,  had  aeqidnd 
the  whole  of  the  domiidona  of  hia  fetiMr  Mawinifwi ;  and,  il 
his  death  in  118  B.O.,  left  his  kinijdom  to  his  soii%  AdhsM 
and  ffiempsal.  The  opposiug  politicai  psities  in  Borne  dnnos 
the  time  of  the  Gkacohiy  and  in  the  period  that  followed,  me 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  OpUnuUe$  and  FtfibnL 
These  designations  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Toiy  end 
Whig,  or  Conservative  and  BadUcal,  in  our  own  tunei^  ia 
general  meaning.   The  Optimatesi  or  Men  of  the  Beet  GImi^ 
included  the  members  of  Uie  senate,  tiie  knig^tsi  and  sll  ths 
rich  and  wealthy  who  desired  to  keep  politicci  power  aid  the 
government  of  the  state  in  their  own  haada,  to  asmthv 
own  ends  and  purposes ;  while  the  j^opulares,  or  Men  of  ths 
People,  sought  to  hoist  themselyee  into  power  by  peisasdiqg 
the  people  that  they  sought  their  interests  only,  and  the  com- 
mon good,  by  the  measures  that  they  proposed.   Of  ihm 
many,  like  the  GraechI,  were  nnselfiab  and  truly  patriotic,  bat 
the  majority  caved  more  for  their  own  aggrandisement, socially 
and  politically,  than  for  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Tbe 
struggles  of  these  parties  for  tbe  supremacy  marked  tks 
commencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Kepublic,  and  led 
ultimately  to  the  civil  wars  which  deluged  Rome  with  bar 
best  blood.   Jugurtha  was  educated  with  the  two  yoni^J 
princes  who  were  left  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  being  tWi 
superior  in  abilities,  and  greatly  in  favour  with  the  people,  he 
murdered  Hiempsal,  the  younger  son  (1 17  ac),  and  made  the 
same  attempt  on  Adherbal,  tlie  elder,  who  escaped,  and  W  to 
the  Komaiis  for  succour.    Jugurtha,  sensible  of  the  avtOBS 
and  injustice  of  the  senate,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Romevith 
large  presents ;  which  so  influenced  the  senate,  that  they 
decreed  him  half  of  the  kin«^dom  thus  acquired  by  muidsr 
and  usurpation,  and  deputed  commissioners  to  diride  it 
between  him  and  Adlierbal.    Not  satisfied  even  with 
Jugurtha  contrived  at  length  to  murder  Adherbal  (112  B.C.), 
and  seize  the  whole.    The  people  of  Rome,  who  still  reUinrf 
some  generosity,  unanimously  complained  of  his  trcacheif ; 
jj^j^     but  the  senate,  who  had  been  bribed  to  silence,  con* 
tinued  for  a  while  in  suspense.    However,  atlwy^ 
the  consul  Lucius  Calpurnius  Bcstia  was  sent  wi4  e 
powerfhl  army  to  execute  justice  gn  the  murderer;  hntln 
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being  also  infected  with  the  aTBiice  of  the  tuiifi8»  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed,  and  made  overtures  for  peace. 

The  people,  now  more  enraged  than  beforOy  procured  a 
decree,  that  Jugtirtha  should  be  sammoned  in  person  before 

them,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all  those  who 
had  accepted  bribes.  Jugiirtha  immediately  obeyed, 
and  aj)perirod  before  the  people  in  a  RU])pliant  man- 
ner, and  in  a  dress  corresponding  with  his  situation  ;  but  in- 
stead of  discovering  those?  wlio  wcru  brilied,  he  only  set  about 
rene^\'ing  the  evil  C(iniplain(*d  of,  and,  being  sensible  that 
every  tiling  was  venal  at  Rome,  took  tlie  certain  method  of 
interesting  some  of  the  men  then  in  oiWcii  in  liis  cause  by  the 
distribution  of  his  riches.    In  addition  to  this,  he  caused  to 
be  assassinated  Mjissiva,  a  son  of  Oulussa,  who  was  then 
living  in  Rome,  and  who  had  been  i)ersuadtMl  by  some  of  the 
senators  to  advance  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Xumidia.  For 
this  crime  and  his  open  bribery  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Rome, 
and  Spurius  Postumius  Albinus,  the  consul,  was  sent  into 
Afo'ca  with  an  army.     Albinus,  however,  was  oblig(;d  to 
leave  the  direction  of  the  army  to  Aulus,  his  brother,  during 
bis  return  to  Rome,  to  hold  the  Comitia.   He  was,  however, 
in  every  way  unequal  to  the  command,  and  being  led  into 
great  straits,  wm  finally  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle    .  qq 
upon  disadvantageous  terms,  at  Suthnl,  and  com* 
pletely  defeated.  The  Bomaa  army  was  sent  under 
tiie  yoke,  and  a  convention  concluded,  by  which  it  was  ar- 
XBOged  that  Kumidia  should  be  evacuated  in  ten  days.  Hiis 
di^graceM  treaty  was  immediately  cancelled  by  th^  senate^ 
and  the  necessary  measures  were  taken  to  j^posecute  the 
war. 

Caius  Marius,  a  man  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Popu- 
larcs,  or  Men  of  the  People,  who  afterwards  became  the  glory 
and  the  scourge  of  Rome,  first  acted  as  lieutenant  to  the 
consul  Metellus,  who  now  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Niunidia,  and  carried  it  on  with  vigour  for  two  years^  re- 
ducing Jugurtha  to  the  utmost  straits,  although  he  was  not 
suffered  to  retain  his  command  long  enough  to  finish 
the  Avar  by  his  capture.  This  honour  fell  to  Caius 
Marius,  who  h;id  offered  himself  jis  a  candidate  in  108  n.c. 
for  the  consulslup  in  th<'  yt'ar  following,  and  obtained  it,  not- 
-withstanding  the  intluence  of  the  0])timates,  which  they 
exerted  to  the  utmost  against  him.    In  the  decisive  battle 
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which  virtually  tenninated  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  nego* 
lOA  tiatioiis,  Lucius  Cornelius  .^ulla,  who  was  afterwaitli 
ao  bitter  an  opponent  ot  Marius,  and  the  leading 
man  among  the  Optimate%  played  a  conspicuous  part 
He  had  joined  the  army  as  quaestor  just  befon^  the  tioal 
struggle  on  the  banks  o£  the  Muluclia,  a  river  which  dividBd 
Numidia  from  Mauritania.  The  battle  lasted  three  dAj% 
Jugurtha*s  anny  was  destroyed  akooet  to  a  man.  JugurthA 
took  refuge  with  his  father-in-law  and  allj,  Bocchus,  ths 
King  of  Mauritania*  To  make  his  own  peace  with  Bome^ 
Bocchus  gave  up  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  who  had  l>een  sent  to 
him  at  his  own  request  to  settle  the  tenns  of  a  treaty,  and 
Marius  canied  him  to  Eome  in  chains,  where  he  died  soon 
after  in  prison.  Marius  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  was  a 
man  of  extraoxdinazy  stature,  incomparable  strength,  and  on* 
dannted  hiaveiT.  He  had  entered  eady  into  the  asnrioe  of 
his  oonntiy,  ana  was  remarkable  for  his  exact  oheerfanee  of 
discipline.  His  detestation  of  the  senate  was  soon  oonspien- 
ous ;  and  he  bohily  anajgned  their  conniptions  even  in  the 
senate-house. 

OBBONOLOaiGAL  BOlflCABT. 
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BoRM    »  m 


2.  THE  WABS  WITH  TBI  GDIBBI  AND  TIUTONB. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  113  n.c,  shortly  before  the 
commenceiueut  of  the  w.ir  with  Jiigurtha,  the  consul  Cneins 
Papirius  Carbo  was  defeated  in  Noricum  while  midcin^  an 
attack  in  this  country  (which  was  situated  to  the  north- west  of 
Illyricum)  on  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  two  powerful  tribes 
of  Northern  Europe,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  make  a  descent 
on  Italy  if  they  were  imi  stopped  in  good  time.  Marching 
westward  slowly,  the  Ciinbri  passed  tlirough  KhsBtia  and 
Helvetiii,  now  Switzerland,  into  Gaul,  and  commenced  a 
movement  on  Gallia  Provincia.   The  AUobioges  in  alam 
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sent  to  the  Eomans  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  an  army 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  march  agpdnst  the  invaden^  only 
to  meet  with  total  defeat.  This  reverse  was  followed 
two  years  after  by  another,  in  which  a  Roman  army 
was  sent  imder  the  yoke,  and  the  Cimbri  and  their 
allies  prepared  to  pass  into  Italy  (107  b.c).    Tlioy  did  not, 
however,  cany  their  intention  into  effect  immediately,  and 
two  years  moro  elapsed  before  the  northern  hordes  con^ 
nienced  their  march  Boutliward.  The  Komans  moan- 
while  had  sent  three  armies  into  Gallia  Provincia  to  * 
bar  their  progress.    These  were  defeated  one  after 
another,  and  the  t^-rrible  ncwf<  was  brought  to  Kome  just 
when  the  ]\omans  were  rejoicing  over  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  Jngurtha.    Marias,  tlie  hero  of  this  contest  and  the 
idol  of  the  jieople,  was,  it  was  allowed  by  all,  the  only  man 
to  whom  could  be  entnisted  th**  task  of  driving  back  the  bar- 
barians with  certain  hope  of  su(;cess,  and  he  was  elected 
consul  for  the  second  time  for  the  year  104  n.c,  and  was  re- 
elected  again  and  again  fur  the  four  years  that  followed. 

Inunediately  on  his  assumption  of  office,  Murius  passed 
into  Gallia  Pro^dncia,  taking  with  him  Sulla  and  --|^ 
most  of  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him  with 
distinction  in  the  late  Jugurthine  war.    He  found 
that  tiie  Oimhri  liad  nuoehed  to  the  sonth-west  into  Spain, 
and  this  gave  him  ample  time  to  organise  his  army  and  pn- 
pars  fot  Mure  campaigns.   The  year  after  (103  B.O.)  the 
Cimbri,  finding  themselves  nnable  to  maintain  a  footmg  in 
Spain,re-eros8ed  the  Pyrenees,and  marched  northward  through 
Ganl  to  meet  with  another  check  from  the  Belgie.  Donng 
this  campaign  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Teutones,  and  the 
northern  tribes  then  leedTsd  to  cany  ont  their  tat- 
mer  intention  of  invading  Italy.  Having  this  object  ^ 
in  view  they  separated  once  more;  the  Cimbri     *  * 
letuniing  eastward  through  Helvetia  and  Rhsstia,  to  enter 
the  peninsula  from  the  n^h,  while  the  Teutones  determined 
to  cross  the  Khone  and  make  their  way  southward  over  the 
Alps.   Marius,  who  had  been  watching  their  movements 
£roin  his  strongly  entrenched  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bhone  and  Isaia,  now  the  Is^re,  permitted  them  to  cross 
the  former  river  without  opposition,  and  then  followed  them 
down  its  course  to  Aquae  Sextite,  seeking  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them.   As  soon  as  this  offered  itself,  he 
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launched  his  eager  troops  at  than  in  front  and  rear,  and  coi 
the  entin  taibe  of  the  Teatones  to  pieces,  taking  only  a  few 
prisoner^  anongrt  wliom  was  their  king  XeutoboiL  Xbi 
Ciiiibri  were  more  saccessful,  sod  after  ^t***^«»g  the  passes  of 
the  Eastern  Alps,  and  defeating  a  Roman  anny  wder  Quintal 
Lutatius  Catulus,  who  was  compelled  to  retire  south  of  the 
Fo,  they  establi8hed  thffiiTwiTfs  lor  the  winter  in  tho  pJatM 
of  Northern  Italy. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  had  come,  Marius,  who  had  speni 
im     the  winter  at  liome,  marched  to  the  aid  of  Catulnij 
and  the  two  armies  crossed  the  Poand  pnioeeded  to 
meet  the  Cimbri.   The  collision  took  place  near  the 
TicinuK,  and  the  Ijarbariuns  were  again  defeated  wiik  & 
slaughter  similar  to  that  which  had  overtaken  tin-  TruiA>nea. 
Few  prisoners  were  taken  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  su  dt  sperale 
was  the  conflict,  and,  ;vs  may  well  be  imagined^  scarcely  a 
man  went  back  to  the  north  to  t<ill  the  story  of  the  Ijaulc-  in 
which  two  tribes  of  Central  and  Ea&teru  Europe  had  wholly 
perished. 

While  the  struggle  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  was 
104    P^i^t^iogf  >^icily  became  the  scene  of  a  new  Servile 


War,  jMK)  Yoked  b  j  causes  similar  to  those  which  lud 
piodiieed  the  fint ;  Mkoui^  in  this  am  the  akm 
wen  aided  by  tfaa  loweit  cbiw  of  tm  muk,  wbo  wen  tmted 


wiUi  great  indigwiti»«  ligr  the  wealthy  landownm  At  fint 
the  daTei^  nader  their  king  and  leader,  Tryphoo,  oaioed 
ewytfaing  before  them,  and  retained  the  upper  hand  m  the 
iaiand  lor  two  yean^  in  apite  of  a  viotoiy  gamed  over  thM 
lof  a  email  Roman  army,  under  the  prntor  Laeine  LncaEa^ 

atiangely  enough,  omitted  to  follow  hk 
Boeeess.  Tryph<m  dyiqg,  was  sucoeeded  by  a  man 
^  named  Athenaion,  who  ^owed  no  little  ability  as 
a  general  and  administmtor.  After  the  subjugation  of  the 
Cimbri,  Maniae  Aquiilius,  the  colleague  of  Merius  in  hie  fifth 
coneolship,  waa  sent  into  Sicily  with  an  adequate  force,  sad 
aoeeeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection  (99  BgO),  after  two 
yeera*  constant  fighting  in  the  field.  Athenaion  was  killed, 
and  most  of  the  participators  in  the  revolt  fell  in  battle  or 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  second  attempt  of  the  Sicilian  slaves  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  island — an  outbradc  caused  e&Ui^y  by  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  their  owners. 
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1.  JCAUUS  IN  FULL  POWS&  IN  BOMB — THB  SOCIAL  WAB. 


Bt  his  vkfcoiuB  Hittiiuliad  become  very  fonaidable  to  diflfeaiit 
aationB  in  war,  and  sooii  after  grew  maok  more  dangerous  to 
liis  Mlow«citiieii8  in  peace.  During  the  long  period  that  had 
elMsed  between  the  end  of  the  Jngnrthine  War  and  thefiaaL 
danat  of  the  Gimbii«  Maiins  had  contrived  to  create  a  pef- 
naneiit  annj  in  the  pay  of  the  states  and  had  given  to 
the  legions  which  oompoeed  it  as  their  staadaidg.  Thepeopicy 
who  xegaided  him  as  one  of  themselves  sprung  as  he  was 
tBOBL  their  rankB»  looked  to  him  for  the  origination  of  new 
BMasures  against  the  aristocncj,  and  ho  was  by  no  means 
adined  to  disappoint  them,  as  long  as  he  could  act  with 
them  without  actual  violation  of  the  laws.  Metellus^  under 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Juguriha,  had  long  been  hateful  to  him,  lor  his  superior  in- 
fluence in  the  senate ;  and  hi%  therefore,  earnestly  wished  ta 
have  liim  banished  £rom  Borne.  To  effect  this,  he  encountgsd 
Lucius  Appuleius  Satuminus,  who  had  secured  his  electMm  at 
tribune  of  the  people  by  briber}^  and  violence,  to  bring 
forward  a  law  for  the  partition  among  his  soldiers 
of  such  lands  in  Gaul  as  had  been  recovered  in  the 
lite  war.   The  law  was  passed  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  the 
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aenatoiB  were  then  called  on  to  take  a  aotenui  oath  to  «Rf  Vk 
into  ezecutioiL  This  waa  done  to  sectae  the  rain  of  Meteilm^ 
who^  it  waa  wall  known,  would  never  signify  his  cottwirfeaw 
nnder  any  drenmstances.  The  senators^  indnding  Manilla 
swore  to  obey  the  law  provided  that  it  were  valid ;  hat  Me-  * 
tellafl^  who  consideied  it  as  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  dirtoib* 
ances  which  had  been  so  &tal  to  the  constitation,  reftissd  to 
do  80^  and,  without  waiting  for  Sataniinus  to  propose  that  lie 
ahould  be  banished  horn  Rome^  went  into  voluntaiy  exileL 
But  after  this  the  course  adopted  by  Satuminua  proved  too 
daring  for  Marina  to  ssnetion,  and  he  withdrew  himaelf  ftm 
hia  former  associates.  fiSatominas^  at  the  ensuing  election  Ibr 
tribunes^  offered  himself  for  re-election,  and  waa  retumed.  In 
a  riot  that  he  had  excited,  one  of  his  opponents^  Memmio^ 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  was  beaten  to  death: 
the  senate  resolved  to  meet  force  by  forces  and  ordered  Ha* 
riuB  to  quell  the  sedition.   Satominus  on  this  broke  opea 
the  prisons^  and,  arming  the  slaves,  retired  to  the  CapitoL 
Here  he  and  many  of  his  associates  were  taken  by  Marias  sad 
put  in  prison,  where  they  were  killed  by  some  of  the  yomnv 
Boman  nobles.   Marios,  now  out  of  iaVour  with  the  peo^ 
gg     as  well  as  the  nobles,  left  Home  to  visit  Asia  Miwa^ 
and  Metellns  was  reeslled  to  Home  hy  his  paity. 
^'^    In  the  following  yesr  a  fresh  war  with  the  Oelti- 
beriana  broke  oat  Thia  was  qudled  aitor  a  Imei  strqggk. 
In  95  B.O.  the  district  of  C^rrene,  which  had  been  heqneathsd 
to  Bome  by  Apion,  the  viceroy  of  ^gypt,  and  the  ialiiid  of 
Crete^  were  formed  into  the  new  province  of  Qyrsnniea. 
An  effort  was  made  soon  after  this  by  a  tribnne  of  tks 
Qi     people^  Msxeus  livius  Dmsus  by  nane^  to  oadndi 
the  knights  from  the  juries  appointed  to  try 
tmtes  and  others  aocuaed  of  taking  bribes  when  in 
office^  and  to  confine  judicial  functions  to  the  members  of  the 
senate  only.   Thia  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  exoanm 
n^Moity  of  the  capiUdisto  and  wealthy  men  of  Room^  who 
were  so  corrupt  that  there  waa  no  diance  of  obtaining  a  een- 
viction  as  long  as  the  accused  had  money  to  spend  in  bribisg 
his  judges.   He  also  proposed  the  dis^bution  of  coin  among 
the  people^  and  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  in  the  stats 
lands  yet  unoccupied  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.   Hia  plaoi^ 
which  were  very  much  like  tnoee  of  Caiua  GraecJuia^  wm 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  wealthy  classes  in  Bome^  and  loeeivsd 
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hut  little  support  from  the  aristocracy  to  which  body  lie  be- 
longed. They  were,  however,  passed  into  law  l)y  the  vote  of 
the  people,  with  the  addition  that  tlic  ri^^lits  of  citizenship 
should  be  extended  to  the  allies  of  1  ionic  in  Italy.  The 
senate,  however,  were  by  no  nicans  disposed  to  f^nt  this 
concession  to  the  Italian  states,  and  they  took  niejisures  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  every  clause  of  the  new  law.  Soon 
after  DruMis  wiis  assassinated  at  his  own  door  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  his  supporters  who  liad  escorted  him  home 
from  the  Senate  house. 

The  disappointment  which  was  felt  by  the  Italian  states 
in  being  again  voftised  the  righto  of  Roman  dfeiien- 
ahip,  which  they  had  long  been  dentona  of  obtain- 
ing,  bore  ito  Ihdt  in  the  Social  or  Manic  War  which 
immediately  followed.  In  this  war  the  nationa  of  Southern 
and  Central  Italy,  who  had  been  the  last  to  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  Home,  formed  a  league  to  secure  their  indepen- 
dence^ selected  Corfinium  as  thi&  capita!,  appointed  consuls 
and  pmtora,  in  imitotion  of  the  Koman  ms^straq^,  and  took 
in  this  territory  of  the  Maisi  and  Samnium.  Publius  Eutilius 
Lupus,  witli  Caius  Marius  as  his  second  in  command,  who 
had  taken  this  opi)ortunity  to  return  from  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement to  public  life,  was  sent  against  the  Marsi,  while 
Lucius  Julius  Ctesar  and  his  lieutenant  Sulla  were  ordered  to 
march  into  %?Bn!"^  Both  consuls  were  unfortunate,  and 
the  chief  honours  of  the  campaign  were  reaped  by  the  politi- 
cal adversaries  Marius  and  Sulla,  who,  towards  ito  close, 
managed  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Rome's  favour. 

The  lioman  senate  mnv  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  stiites  in  alliance  with 
them  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  consul  Lucius  Julius  Cn?sar 
"was  empowered  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  gmnting  enfranchise- 
ment and  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the  states  that  had 
not  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Rome.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  franchise  thus  granted  conveyed  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  precisely  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
Boman  citizens.  For  the  states  being  associated  with  twelve 
only  of  the  thirty-tive  tribes  into  which  the  citizens  of  Rome 
■were  now  divided,  had  but  comparatively  little  weight  in 
the  constitution,  as  the  vote  cast  by  a  small  tribe  was  equal 
in  political  power  to  that  cast  by  a  largo  tribe,  (juestions 
being  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  tribes,  and 
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not  l>v  indiviJual  exercise  of  the  franchise.    The  war  against 
the  people  of  Soutliurn  Italy  was  prosecuted  with 
vigour  by  the  consul  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo  in 
Picenura,  and  Solla  as  pro-praetor  in  Southern  Italy. 
A  great  battle  near  the  Fudne  Lake  was  iron  bj  Stnbo,  frho 
also  tooik  Aioiilam  and  ooeapied  Coifimnm ;  irhile  8iilia  d»- 
feded  tlia  Sanmitea  in  mofe  {ban  one  eneonnter,  and  took 
gg     their  chief  dty,  Bovianmn.   In  the  following  year 
^    8ulla»  who  was  now  oonsol,  had  bioken  the  power 
of  the  allies,  and  was  on  the  pc^t  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  oondnaion  by  the  eaptue  of  Kola  in  CMnpanii^ 
which  he  had  doaely  inTested.   The  8odal  War,  indeed,  was 
virtually  over,  but  Borne  was  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  moie 
terrible  than  any  into  which  she  had  as  yet  enteiecL 
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2.    THB  FIBST  00LLI8I0N  BBTWEEN  MAUUB  JJXV  BULLA. 

The  Roinan  senate,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained  here- 
nfler,  had  detennined  to  send  an  expedition  against  Mithri- 
dates,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  Eaat^  whose  domi- 
nion extended  at  this  time  over  Cappadocia  and  Bith3^nil^ 

and  who  had  gainctl  by  his  intrigues  considerable  influence 
over  the  Roman  part  of  Asia  3Iinor,  Thrace,  Macodon,  and 
all  ( Jroeci'.  Sulla,  who  had  boeu  just  clios^ni  consul,  was 
with  general  consent  appointed  to  conduct  the  Asiatic  war. 
The  family  of  this  poneral  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  iu 
Ixome.  His  manners  were  easy,  and  apparently  sincore.  He 
loved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  more.  Fond  of  popularity,  he 
was  desirous  of  pleasing  all  the  world  :  he  could  adapt  him- 
self to  the  inclinations,  |>ursuits,  follies,  or  wisdom  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  or,  in  other  words,  could  be  all 
tilings  to  all  men.  In  consetiuence  of  the  abilities  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  Social  War,  he  was  now  appointed  to  the 
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.  goyermiMMl  of  Ana  Minoi^  in  o^MMition  to  tlie  olainw  of 

Afarins. 

During  the  absence  of  Sulla,  who  was  buBy  in  concluding 
the  Social  War  in  Campania  and  laying  siege  to  Nola,  Marina^ 
with  tlio  assistance  of  Publius  Sulpicius  Kufus,  a  tribune  of 
the  peojilf,  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  the  citi/j!ns 
of  the  Italian  states  should  not  be  conhned  to  the  twelve 
tribes  to  which  they  had  been  apportioned,  but  should  be 
distributed   equally  among  the  whole  thirty-five.    It  was 
also  enacted,  that  the  command  of  the  army  aj)i)ointed  to 
oppose  Mithridates,   should  be  transferred  from  8iilla  t<> 
Marius.    Sulla,  however,  refused  to  surrender  his  command, 
and  the  army,  after  slaying  the  officers  sent  to  suixn-sede  him, 
entreated  their  general,  that  ho  would  lend  them  directly  to 
execute  vongcanee  uj)on  all  his  enemies  at  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, Sulla,  who  was  naturally  vindictive,  determined  to 
comply ;  and  the  army,  animated  with  the  resentment  of 
their  leader,  breathed  nothing  but  slaughter  and  revenge.  It 
wm  to  no  purpose,  that  the  pistors  went  out  from  the  city 
in  ibmi,  to  inteidiot  iftt  finrther  progress ;  and,  though  tlie 
flfloito  enjoined  Sulk  not  to  admioe  ir^hin  five  ndles  of 
Home,  ho  Boon  anived  with  all  Iub  faoes  at  the  Qg 
gates  of  the  dty,  which  he  enterad  swwd  in  hapd, 
as  into  a  place  taken  by  storm.   Marins^  Sulpicius, 
and  their  partisans  lied  wiUi  procipitatfaiii,  but  Sulpicius  was 
ofertaken  and  killed  near  Lanrentoniy  and  Ids  head  was 
broughtrto  Bome  and  eiqpoaed  in  the  Forum. 

Marius^  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  nnmbeiless  Tiotories^ 
and  six  consulates,  wandered  for  some  time  as  an  outcast 
from  society,  in  danger  every  hour  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  While  endeayouring  to  leave  Italy,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris,  where  he  continued  a  whole  night  in  a  quagmire.  At 
break  of  day,  he  left  this  dismal  place,  and  made  towards  the 
sea-side,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  ship  to  facilitate  his  escape ; 
but  being  known  and  discovered  by  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintuma?  with 
a  baiter  round  liis  neck,  and,  while  sUli  coveied  over  with 
mud,  sent  to  prison. 

Unwillingly  compelled  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the 
senate  which  had  sentenced  the  fugitives  to  death,  the  magis- 
trates of  Mintumffi  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  the  prison  to 
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dispatch  him ;  but  when  the  barbarian  entered  the  dungeon 
for  this  puipose^  he  stopped  short,  being  intimidated  by  the 
dreadful  visiigc  and  awfol  yoiee  of  the  victim,  who  sternly 
demanded,  if  he  had  the  preaainptioii  to  kill  Caiiis  Miiimt 
Unable  to  reply,  the  slave  threw  down  his  swortl,  and,  rush- 
ing back  from  the  prieoDy  declared  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  kill  him.  The  governor,  considering  the  fear  of  the  aim 
as  an  omen  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  exile,  gave  him  onoa 
mora  his  freedom,  and  provided  him  with  a  ship  to  eonvey 
him  from  Italy.  He  afterwards  landed  in  Africa  near  Ga^ 
thage ;  and  being  ordered  to  retire  by  the  praetor  w*ho  govemed 
thm,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  kind,  he  desired 
the  meaaenger  to  tell  his  master,  that  he  had  seen  Marios 
sitting  among  the  rains  of  Carthage,  intimating  the  gnat- 
nesa  of  his  own  fall  by  the  deaoktion  that  was  spnad 
around  him.  He  then  embaiked  oncemore^  and  not  knoving 
where  to  land  without  encountering  an  (>n<  niy,  spent  tha 
winter  at  sea ;  and  at  last  after  being  joined  by  his  son,  and 
many  of  his  friends,  found  a  tolerably  secure  retreat  in  the 
island  of  Cercinitis.  Sulla  repealed  all  the  laws  which  had 
been  enacted  by  his  opponenta,  and  having,  as  he  mpgnt^ 
entirely  restored  peace  to  the  dty,  departed  upon  Ina 
expedition  against  Mithridatea," 
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3.  THB  FIBSr  XITBIIIDATIO  WAS. 

Mithridites  VL,  king  of  Pontus,  was  the  ruler  of  a  large 
and  fertile  tract  of  country  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  activity,  and 
being  extremely  ambitious  was  desirous  of  extending  his  do- 
miniona  over  as  wide  an  expanse  of  territory  as  possible, 
either  by  diplomacy  or  con<iuest.    On  the  death  of 
Ariarathes  VI.  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Cappa- 
*  *     docia,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  8atra{>y 
of  Pontus  under  the  Persian,  but  in  this  he  was  checked  hr 
^oUsy  who  at  that  time  (92  &o.)  was  pro-consul  of  the 
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Roman  province  of  Asia.  The  yw  after,  the  death  of 
Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bitliynia,  gave  Mithridates  an  oppor- 
tunity of  intermeddling  with  tlie  settlement  of  the  crown  in 
that  country,  supporting  a  younger  son  of  the  dead  monarcli 
in  his  attempt  to  drive  from  the  thrnnp  liis  ohler  brother 
Nicomedes  III.,  who  was  supjiorted  by  the  Eoiiians.  Again 
he  refrained  from  open  hostilities  witli  Rome,  but  when  the 
Social  War  broke  out  he  took  the  oi)portuuity,  in  conjunction 
with  his  ally  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  prepare 
for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  after  intriguing  with  the  Thmcians,  Macedon- 
ians and  Greeks  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
Rome,  he  set  his  armies  in  motion  and  overran  the  Roman 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  territories  of  the  kings  who  were 
in  alliance  with,  and  supported  by  Rome.  Hie  Roman  troops 
"were  everywhere  defeated  or  shut  up  in  their  fortresses,  and 
Manns  Aquillius,  who  had  been  sent  to  Asia  to  settle  matters 
in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  had  declared  war  against 
Mithridates  in  89  B.O.,  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

ilfter  6xing  on  PeiganUis  as  his  capital,  and  proclaiming 
himself  king  of  Asia,  as  Asia  Ifinor  was  then  called,  Mithri- 
dates loused  Thiaoe  into  action,  inraded  Macedonia,  induced 
the  Qieeks  to  xevolt^  and  took  possession  of  the  Pinras^the  poxt 
of  Athens.   It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sulla  left 
Borne  with  a  small  aimy  and  landed  in  Epirus. 
His  fiist  step  was  to  defeat  the  insuigent  Oreeks  in 
Bceotia  and  then  lay  si^ge  to  Athens,  which  did  not  capitu- 
late untQ  the  spring  of  86  B.a   The  reign  of  terror  under 
Marius,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  presently,  was  now  at 
its  height  in  Borne,  but  at  his  death,  which  fortunately  hap* 
pened  to  (  heck  the  continuances  of  his  horrible  excesses, 
Lucius  Valerius  Jblaocns  was  chosen  consul  in  his  place  and 
sent  to  Greece  with  orders  to  supersede  Sulla  in  his  command. 
Just  before  his  arrival  Sulla  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  troops  of  Mithridates  and  the  Greek  rebels  near 
Chseronea  :  his  soldiers,  who  idolised  him,  refused  to  march 
under  anyone  but  their  old  commander ;  and  Flaccus,  finiling 
it  was  useless  to  insist  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Greece,  went  on  with  his  own  troops  into  Asia. 
The  year  after,  Sulla,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at 
Athens,  gained  another  victor}'  at  Orchom*  nus,  even 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  Chseronea.  over  the  combined 
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fbioes  of  Mithridates  and  the  Greeks ;  and  having  Te<liioed 
Gzeece  to  obedience  and  driven  the  Asiatics  out  of  Maoedonii, 
he  made  preparations  for  carrying  tlie  war  into  Asia,  whei« 
f  iaocus  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  headed  by 
Caius  Flavius  Fimhriay  who  assumed  the  command  and  aft^- 
wanls  defeated  the  son  of  Mithridiites  at  Khyndicua^  a  vkloij 
which  con^ieiled  Mithridates  to  quit  Pergamus. 

When  spring  returned  Sulla  embarked  hia  anny  in  the 
^4     fleet  that  he  had  been  building  on  the  ooast  of 
^     Thwaly  and  passed  into  Asia.  The  presence  of  two 
Roman  armies  in  Asia  Minoi;  and  two  victories  that 
had  been  gained  off  the  cost,  simultaneously  with  Fimbria's 
success  at  Khyndacus,  by  Lucullus,  Sulla's  legale^  wiUi  a  fleet 
hastily  gathered  in  the  ports  of  S^-ria,  Cyprus  and  sane  of 
the  Greek  ishmds,  induced  Mitlindates  to  sue  for  pesce, 
which  was  granted  by  Sulla,  on  condition  that  he  gave  up  all 
his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  surrendered  his  fleet,  snpfilied 
Sulla  with  money,  stores,  and  provisions  for  his  tioopi^  and 
paid  3,000  talents  to  Eome  for  the  ejqpenses  of  the  war.  The 
kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  moreover,  were  to  be  re- 
stoied  to  their  dominions  and  remain  undisturbed  in  the  pocaoB 
sion  of  them.    Sulla  then  marched  against  the  troops  ui^ 
Fimbria,  which  were  encamped  at  Thyatira,  but  the  sddien 
readily  joined  him,  deserting  their  late  commander  who  com- 
mitted suicide.    The  principal  officers,  under  Fimbria,  being 
for  the  most  part  partisans  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  and  hostile 
to  Sulla,  went  over  to  Mithridates.    Sulla*s  next  step  was  to 
write  to  the  Eoman  senate  announcing  .the  peace  and  his 
M     intention  of  returning  to  Home  to  settle  matwi^ 
ihiae.  After  wintering  in  Asia,  Sulla  took  his  army 
across  the  i£gean  Sea  to  the  Pireus  in  Attica,  and 
sailed  thence  for  Italy  to  avenge  on  the  partisans  of  the  dead 
Marine  and  the  living  Cinna  the  insults  and  iiy^rif  the 
sristooraey  of  Kome  had  suffiued  at  their  hands. 
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4.  TRl  RSION  OF  nRBOB  VmUL  MABTOS  AND  OINKA. 

We  must  now  recount  wliat  had  taken  place  at  Korae  diu*- 
ing  Sulla's  absence  in  the  East.     Sulla,  on  leiiving  Italy, 
had  overlooked  a  very  torniidable  opponent,  who  was  daily 
growing  into  ])0wer  and  popularity  at  Kome.    This  wius 
Lucius  Cornelius  Cinua,  who  thoujj;h  Imrn  of  a  patrician 
fiuuily,  was  an  ardent  8upi>orter  of  the  popular  cause  froiu 
notlFas  of  ambition,    liash,  hot,  and  obstiuate,  but  at  the 
nme  tiniB  ^bold  and  enterprising,  he  was  eager  after  glory, 
but  incapable  ttf  patiently  waifeiiig  its  legalar  approach.  He 
obtained  the  conwilBhip,  in  oppositien  to  the  inflaenee  and 
interaita  of  SuUa.   Finlwnwwiiii^  by  fiifoe  to  pro-  g,^ 
cue  the  enaotnent  of  the  S«||^leian  law  for  ' 
diitnbatiiig  the  oittaana  of  the  Itidian  atates  among 
the  thizty-fiTo  tribes,  a  powecfbl  body  of  SoUa'a  firieads, 
headed  by  theoonsol  CneiiiB  Octena%  oppoeed  himinthanDa^ 
and  after  bloody  eonfliel^  Cinna  and  hia  partiaana  ipm  mmr 
polled  to  leova  the  eity.  A  firi^tlal  mastaow  ioUowed,  in 
which,  and  in  the  raiay  that  pieeeded  it^  about  10,000 
periahed. 

Cinna  immediately  began  to  make  levies  both  of  troops  and 
money  in  latittm  and  Campania.  He  then  maK-hed  to  Nola, 
and  having  prevailed  on  Uie  eoldien  encamped  before  that 
town  to  espouse  his  cause^  was  joined  by  several  of  tho 
senators,  who  had  hitherto  wavered  i u  their  resolution.  What, 
however,  was  equal  to  an  anny  in  itself,  tidii^  reached  him 
here,  that  Marius  and  Ids  son  had  left  Cercinitii,and  were  on 
tile  road  to  make  n  common  cause  with  him. 

The  old  general  had  accidentally  heard  of  Cinna's  efforts  to 
promote  the  caus*^  he  advocated,  and  accordingly  made  tho 
best  of  his  way  to  join  him.  Having  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  he  blockaded  the  month  of  tho  Tiber  with  somo 
ships  that  he  luid  seized,  and  took  Ostia.  Cinna  then  sent 
him  a  formal  appointment  iis  pro-consul  witli  command  of 
the  coast,  and  Marius,  having  collected  a  numerous  boily  of 
forces,  pushed  forward  to  Borne  and  posted  himself  upon 
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Janictdum,  a  hill  on  tbeweet  bank  of  the  Tiber  overlooking 
the  city,  where  he  was  joined  by  Cinna,  with  an  amiy 
numerons  as  his  own ;  and  being  *y>^niftt^  with  the  same 
apirit,  they  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  their  native  city. 

The  senate  and  consuls,  driven  ahnoet  to  despair,  had  no 
other  resource  than  subniission,  and  sending  ambawadoTs  to 
the  two  generals,  assured  them  of  their  ready  accjuicscenee, 
and  desired  them  to  enter  the  city  peaceably,  and  spare  theit 
countiy.  MariuB,  however,  maseacied  all  who  had  beer, 
obnoxious  to  him,  without  pity  or  remorse.  Several  senators 
of  the  first  rank,  including  the  consul  Cneius  Octavins,  Lucius 
Julius  Cteear,  and  his  brother  Caius,  the  orators  Marcus 
Antonius,  and  Publius  Crassus,  and  Quintus  Catulus  were 
butchered  in  the  streets,  their  heads  placed  upon  the 
rostrum,  and  their  bodies  given  to  be  devoured  by  dogs. 
The  partisans  of  this  monster,  breathing  slaughter  and  ven- 
geance, stabbed  fathers  of  families  in  their  own  hou:^ ; 
subjected  the  women  to  cruel  insult ;  and  carried  away  their 
children  by  force.  Many,  who  sought  to  propitiate  the 
tyrant's  rage,  were  murdered  in  his  ptesence  ;  many,  who  hail 
never  offended  him,  were  put  to  death  ;  and,  at  last,  ev« n  Ins 
own  officers  could  not  approach  him  without  terror.  Nanus 
next  abrogated  all  the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  rival, 
and  then  created  himself  consul  for  the  seventh  time  with 
Cinna  as  his  colleague.  After  gratifying  his  two  favourite 
passions^  vengeance  and  ambition,  and  having  once  saved  his 
country,  and  now  deluged  it  with  blood,  he  died 
about  a  month  after  hia  accession  to  iK)wer  as 
consul,  aged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  His  death 
would  have  been  happy  for  mankind,  and  propitious  to  his 
own  fiime,  had  it  happened  at  a  more  early  period.  Lneios 
Valerius  Flaccus  was  made  consul  in  the  room  of  ^larins,  an*! 
was  sent  by  Cinna  to  Greece,  to  supersede  Sulla  in  his 
command.  His  failure  and  aubaeqnent  death  in  Asia  have 
already  been  related. 

In  the  years  85  and  84  B.C.  the  consulship  was  held  hr 
Cinna,  conjointly  with  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo,  without 
election  in  the  usual  w^ay.  When  Sulla's  letter  was  received 
ainiouncing  his  intention  of  takin*,'  upon  himself  the  settle 
nient  of  attairs  at  home  on  his  return  in  the  following  year, 
Cinna  proceeded  to  Ancona,  intending  to  sail  thence  into 
Greece  with  the  troops  that  were  stationed  there  and  prevent 
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Sulla  from  proceeding  liomewards.  His  order  to  the  soldiers 
to  8ail  in  winter  on  foreign  8er\ire,  "which  was  alto^'etlier 
without  precedent,  ])rcKluccd  a  mutiny  through  the  whole 
army ;  and  while  Cinna  was  endcmvouring  to  appease  it,  he 
was  run  through  the  body  by  an  unkno\\Ti  liand.  During 
the  protracted  period  he  had  remained  in  j)0wer  he  had 
contrived  to  carry  out  many  of  the  plans  of  Gnicchus  and 
Sulpicius,  and  coufer  full  enfranchiftement  on  the  people  of  the 
Italian  States. 
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5.  THK  REACTION  UNDER  bULLA. 

Sulla,  alter  a  Hiyomable  passage,  landed  at  Bnmdusinm, 
"where  he  was  joined  by  Cneins  Pompey,  afterwards 
somamed  the  Great,  and  by  the  remains  of  that 
shattered  party,  whidi  had  escaped  the  proscriptions 

of  Marius.  Italy,  fiom  one  extremity  to  the  other,  fioon  felt 
all  the  desolations  and  miseries  of  a  declared  civil  war. 
The  senate  had  caused  Lucius  Scipio,  the  grandson  of  Scipio 
Asiaticus  and  Lucius  Norhanusto  be  elected  consuls;  and  the 
utmost  preparations  were  made  at  Rome  and  throughout  the 
Italian  states  to  resist  Sulla,  for  they  mistrusted  his  promises 
to  respect  their  newly-aoquhed  rif^hts,  and  the  senate  foresaw 
and  feared  the  revenge  he  would  take  on  the  partisans  of 
Mariua  and  Cinna.  Sulla  employed  large  sums  of  that 
money  which  had  been  plundercd  from  the  East,  in  extend- 
ing his  intorests  all  over  the  country,  and  oven  among  the 
barbarous  nations  of  (Jaul.  His  march  nf)rt}iwards  through 
Italy  was  a  ncrirs  of  successes.  Norbanus  was  defeated  and 
blockaded  in  Capua,  and  Scipio's  aniiy  deserted  him  to  join 
the  standard  of  Sulla  wlio  j)asscd  the  winter  in  Campania. 
The  Popular  party  at  Home,  however,  showed  an  undaunted 
front,  and  their  determination  was  shewn  by  the  election  of 
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Cneius  Papirius  Caibo  as  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  Caius 
Marius,   the   younger,    as   his   colleague.  Both 
factions,  exiisperated  to  madness  by  mutual  injuries 
and  recriniiiiatiuus,  gave  vent  to  their  fury  in  several 
engageiiients,  in  most  of  which  Sulla  was  ^^e  tori* jus.  The 
Samuites,  who  bitterly  hated  Sulla  and  remembered  the 
victories  he  had  won  over  them  in  the  S^h  ial  War,  took  pan 
with  Marius  and  Carbo,  so  the  forces  on  their  side  were  more 
xramercras;  but  those  of  Sulla  were  better  united  and 
disoiplined. 

While  Carbo  proceeded  into  Etnuia  to  eDcoimter  Pompey, 
Marine  occupied  Pneneete  and  the  auiroanding  conntiy  to 
pievent  Su]la'e  advance  on  Borne.   He  mm  oomplelely^ 
defeated^  however,  by  Sid1a*8  lieutenant  Metelliia,  who  inine- 
diately  marched  agaiiut  Carbo.   Mariua^  gmwHug  under  his 
deflate,  aent  orders  from  PneneatCi  in  which  ha  had  taken 
refhge,  to  the  pnetor  LneiiiB  BrotoB  Damaa^pus  to  evaeaafte 
Borne,  but  before  he  did  ao  to  put  eveiy  one  of  rank  and 
station  on  whom  he  could  ky^  handa  to  the  swoid.  A 
frightful  slaughter  ensued  before  Sulla  could  reach  Borne, 
which  he  left  almost  immediately  to  march  against  Carbo  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  and  Metellus.    Carbo  was  at 
length  obliged  to  succumb,  and  escaped  into  Africa.    In  the 
meantime  a  laiga  body  of  Samnites,  under  Caina  Pontine  of 
Telestia,  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Marina  in  Praeneate, 
but  finding  the  defiles  by  which  it  was  approached  were 
occupied  by  detachments  of  SuUa^s  army,  they  turned  aside 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  marching  with  great  expedition  to 
Borne,  attacked  the  city.    Though  the  Komans  fought  with 
that  animation,  which  the  consciousness  of  defending  every 
thing  dear  inspires,  they  became  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  general,  and  seemed  preparing  lor  llight,  when  the 
troops  of  Sulla  arrived  to  their  assistance.    A  ;,^eneral  and 
dreadful  conflict  ensued  between  the  Saiunite  and  lioman 
army.    The  battle  continued  till  the  morning,  when  Sulla 
found  himself  completely  victorious,  and  visiteil  the  field  of 
action,  on  which  more  than  50,000  of  the  vanquished  an<l 
the  victors  lay  ])roiiiiscuously.    Marius  committed  suicide 
soon  after  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  escape  froui  IVa'neste. 
Sidla,  who  had  now  become  the  undisputed  master  ul"  luii 
country,  entered  llome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Happy 
would  he  have  been  had  he  suppoiled  in  peace  the  gWy 
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which  he  had  acqniied  in  war,  or  ceased  to  live  iHien  he 
ceased  to  conqiier. 

Ihxee  or  four  thousand  men  who  had  eecuped  the  ganecal 
camiige  having  submitted  to  the  conqueror  of  Kome,  he  caused 
them  to  be  kept  under  a  guard  in  the  Campus  Ifartius^  and 
put  to  death.  Appointed  dictator  by  the  senate,  with  unli- 
mited power,  he  tlien  commenced  a  terrible  peisecution  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Popular  party  and  their  6upporter%  posting 
up  in  Home  and  the  Italian  cities  long  lists  of  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  doomed  to  destruction.  Under  the  new  reign 
of  terror,  10  senators,  1,600  knights,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  the  richest  citizens  of  fiome  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  his  cruel  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  dc  clared  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  opposed  him  infa- 
mous, and  divested  of  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  ordained, 
by  a  public  edict,  that  those  who  saved  or  harboured  any  of 
the  proscribed  should  suffer  in  their  place.  Ho  set  a  price 
upon  the  heads  of  such  as  were  thus  to  be  destroyed,  and  pro- 
mised two  talents  for  every  murder.  Slaves,  excited  l)y  such 
offers,  massacred  their  masters  ;  and  what  was  more  sliockin*?, 
cliildren,  whose  hands  still  reeked  with  the  lilood  of  their 
parent'*,  came  confidently  to  demand  tlie  wages  of  parricide. 

The  enemies  of  the  State  were  nut  tlie  only  sufferers. 
Sulla  permitted  his  very  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private 
injuries.  Kicheii  now  becjime  dangerous  to  the  possessor, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  e([uivalent  to  guilt. 
These  barbaritii'.s,  liowever,  were  not  confined  to  Kome.  The 
proscription  was  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
cities  of  Italy,  and  even  whole  towns  and  districts  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  desolate.  As  rewards  for  their  fidelity, 
Sulla  gave  these  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  thus  planted  as 
jnilitaiy  colonies  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  He,  however,  per- 
mitted Caius  Julius  Gsaar,  who  became  ao  celebrated  in  after 
times^  and  who  had  manied  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  to  live; 
thoiigh  hewasheardto  say  that  there  were  many  Mariusesin 

SuDa  introduced  the  payment  of  fixed  taxes  to  the  Stats^ 
instead  of  permitting  capitalista  to  farm  the  revenues  of  the 
Boman  provinces.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  aneiBnt 
power  and  dignity,  adding  to  this  body  300  of  the  knightiy  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  that  the  massacres  of  Maiius  and  his  own 
pracriptiona  had  made  in  its  ranksi  and  he  enrolled  a  fdvoe 
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of  10,000  of  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed  as  a  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  city  :  to  tliesi-  slaves  he  gave 
full  political  freedom.  Various  i-eforms  M<  rt»  made  in  tho 
government,  by  which  po\vers  was  actually  v«  sted  in  the 
senate  and  the  aristocracy ;  and,  although  the  jniople  wore 
still  called  on  to  vote  in  tribes  on  <juestions  of  importance, 
nothing  could  he  brought  bctoro  tlu*ni  without  the  sanction 
of  the  senate.  He  gave  Konie  a  criminal  code,  and  esta- 
blished permanent  courts  of  law  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  After  ettecting  these,  and  other  reforms  social 
M  and  political,  to  the  surprise  of  everj^  one,  Sulla  not 
only  laid  down  a  power  which  he  had  exercised  at 
so  much  risk  and  danger,  but  offered  to  tiike  his 
trial  before  the  people,  whom  he  constituted  judges  of  his 
conduct. 

Immediatelv  after  liis  abdication  of  what  mav  l>e  consi- 
dered  as  almost  sovereign  power,  he  retired  to  his  villa  at 
^      Cum;e,  where  he  died  in  the  follow  in  <^  year  through 
breaking  a  blood-vessel.    A  jniblic  funeral  was  de- 
creed to  his  remains  by  the  senate,  and  his  ashes, 
after  his  body  had  been  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  were  deposited  near  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erectetl  over  them.    (h\  tliis  was 
an  inscription  written  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  elfect  that  he 
had  never  received  a  kinduess  or  an  ii]jury  ixom  any  OiaR 
"without  return ini^  it  in  full. 

It  onlv  now  remains  to  summarize  brietlv  the  militwy 
operations  tliat  took  place  in  Italy  and  the  Roman  proWnces 
during  the  time  that  Sulla  was  in  power.  The  Samnites  held 
Kola  until  80  n.c,  when  the  Social  War  found  its  acttial  ter- 
mination. The  still  smouldering  sparks  of  the  first  Civil  War 
were  stamped  out  for  a  time  in  79  n.c,  when  tho  Etruscan 
town  of  Yolatcmv,  in  which  the  remaining  partisans  of  Marias 
had  taken  refuge,  surrendered.  In  tlie  provinces,  the  w- 
sistance  to  Sulla's  authority,  which  had  l:»een  excit^ni  in  them 
by  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  hastened 
thither  when  Sulla  had  gained  the  upj^)er  hand  in  Italy,  was 
quelled  by  Cneius  Pompey,  afterwanls  called  the  (Ireat  In 
Sicily,  all  laid  down  their  arms  on  his  a])peaninco  >*if  the 
coast  with  a  ])owerfid  He(*t  and  army,  and  tlie  Marian  lenders 
were  given  up,  an<l  ]>ut  to  death.  Among  them  was  ilif  -'i- 
consul  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo.    A  single  battle  serred  to 
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destroy  any  hope  that  the  Mariaiis  under  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  had  entertained,  of  finding  safety  and  time  to  reornit 
their  shattered  forces  in  Africa.  Spain  was  the  only  proyinoe 
that  still  struggled  against  SuUa'H  authority  at  the  time  of  his 
abdication.  The  troops  in  this  country  were  under  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  Quintus  Sertorius,  one  of  the  best^ 
bravest,  and  most  moderate  of  the  officers  of  Marius,  who  had 
retired  thither  when  Sulla  commenced  his  proacriptioiiy  and 
hekl  the  peninsula  for  several  years. 

Murena,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  had,  in  80  B.c.,  commenced 
a  firesh  war  with  Mithridates  ;  but  this  was  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, and  nothing  of  importance  took  place  in  it,  as  it  was 
slopped  by  order  of  SuUa  soon  after  its  commencement. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  BUmiABT. 


liwdi  of  Sulla  on  Rome  82 
MaMAcre  ordered  in  Bomo 

by  Marius  the  Younger   ^  88 
A  tuck  of  the  Samnitcd  on 

Kome,  and  their  defeat 

by  Sana    „  82 

Solfa  made  Dictator  by 

the  Senate    „     82  ] 

Fraoipiioa  by  Solla         „  82] 


Second  Milhridatie  War 
8topp«d  bj  the  poHey  of 

Sulla    B.a  80 

Pacification  of  Sicily  and 
Afiica      Cneiua  Pom- 

pey   ;   „  79 

Abdication  of  Dictator* 

I     ship  by  Sulla    „  79 

i  Death  of'Sulia  at  Cam»...  „  78 


CHAPTEK  XiV. 

mm  m  mixs  or  sulu  la  m  lOBXAnoir  of  ihz 


78  B.C.  to  59  B.C. 

1.  TBB  VAB  IN  sPAnr— fomfit's  yiciokt.  ' 

On  the  death  of  Sulla,  the  old  dissensions,  which  had  been 
smothered  for  some  time,  burst  out  into  a  flame  between  the 
two  factions,  headed  severally  hy  the  two  consuls  for  the 
year,  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus  and  Haiens  iBmilius  Lcpidus. 
The  latter  had  been  supported  in  his  candidature 
for  the  conaulship  by  Pompey,  much  to  the  annoy-  - 
mice  of  Sulla,  who  had   warned  him  against  * 
eDcoura-ing  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who  might  ultimately 
]>roYe  a  dangerous  rival  to  him.   Lepidos  wished  to  rescind 
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the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians,  whilst  Catulus 
vigorously  opposed  the  designs  of  his   coUeagno.    A  con- 
spiracy was  fomied  by  some  ot  the  remaining  chiefs  of  the 
Marian  hction  against  the  doiniiianl  j)arty  of  the  aristocracy 
in  iJome,  and  at  the  ex|)iratioii  of  liis  year  of  office  Lopidus 
joined  the  malcontents  with  the  army  that  he  had  levied, 
w,*     when  consul  in  Etruiia,  and  marched  agaim^i 
Borne.    Catulns,  by  order  of  the  senate,  hastened 
*    to  stop  his  progress,  and  defeated  him  not  fkt  from 
the  city,  irhflsenpon  Lepido8»  with  Perpenu  and  the 
nnmint  of  his  amy,  retired  to  Saidim%  whm  ho  cfod  aoon 


Howe?er»  the  party  of  Lepidiia  did  not  eaq^  with  him ; 
and  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Soman  anstocracy  stili 
remained  in  Spain.  This  waa  8eKtoBii%  a  yeteran  soldier 
who,  having  been  hied  nnder  Mariiu^  had  aoqnxred  all  hit 
virtues,  without  hdng  tinctured  hy  any  of  his  viees.  He 
was  temperate^  just^  maieiful,  and  biwe;  and  in  militaiy 
skill  he  seemed  to  excel  every  other  genend  of  his  tim& 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Marian  party  in  82  b.c,  this  brave 
commander  fell  into  the  hands  of  SuUSi  who  dismissed  him 
with  life  upon  account  of  his  known  moderation,  but  who 
soon  after,  capriciously  lepenting  his  clemency,  pvoeeribed, 
and  drove  him  to  the  necessi^  of  seeking  safety  in  a  distant 
province.    At  length,  after  several  attempts  on  Africa  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  found,  as  it  has  In^n 
already  said,  a  refuge  in  Spain  (80  n.c),  whither  all  who  fled 
from  the  cruelty  of  Sulla  resorted  to  him,  and  of  whom  he 
formed  a  senate   that  gave  laws  to  the  Avhole  pru\iiice. 
After  the  deatli  of  Le])idus  he  was  joined  hy  Perpema  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  previously  accompanied  Lepidus  into 
Sardinia.    For  eight  years  (80-72  b.c.)  he  continued  to  sustain 
a  war  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Eoman  state  ;  ami  he 
80  oil  (Ml  out-generalled  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  an  old  and 
experienced  commander,  that  the  senate  found  it  neci'-^sary  to 
send  Pompey  their  favourite  to  his  assistauce,  with  the  best 
troops  of  the  empire. 

However,  Sertorius  maintained  his  ground  against  them 
both,  but  after  many  cngai^emcnts,  in  which  he 
was  more  frequently  the  contiuuror  than  the  con- 
quered,  the  Spanish  tribes  began  to  grow  weaiy  of 
the  war,  and  Sertorius  made  overtures  for  peace,  which 
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Tsftned.  Even  hm  ofBeen  eonspiied  against  him,  and  his 
dealh  ma  compnsed  at  last  bj  Petpema  who  had  long  aimed 
at  Bupplantiiig  him  and  making  himself  rapzeme  in  Spain. 
This  traafiherons  seoundiel  aocotdingly  inrited  him  to  a 
smnptaoos  entortainmon^  and  aftor  havini^  intoxicated  all 
hia  attendants^  Mi  upon,  and  treachemsly  mndered  him. 
This  stidcB  of  barbaritj  only  semd  to  rain  his  party,  which 
had  been  entirely  supported  hy  the  lepntatbn  of 
the  general ;  for  BBrperaa  being  soon  after  over- 
thrown by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  Mid  all  the 
ren^t^ted  provinces  readily  sabmittod.  On  this  oeeasion,  the 
oonqveror  acted  with  great  prudence  and  generosity ;  for 
Barperna^  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  having  offered  to  make 
some  important  disooveries,  and  to  pat  into  his  hands  all  the 
pafien  of  Sertorius,  in  which  were  several  letters  from  the 
principal  senators  of  Rome,  Pompey  rejected  his  offer,  and 
orderc'<i  the  traitor  to  be  dispatched,  and  his  papers  to  be 
burnt  without  reading  tliem.  By  these  means,  he  eased  the 
people  of  their  fears,  and  [prevented  tliose  act«  of  desperation 
whicli  the  conaciousness  of  discovered  guilt  might  have 
occasioned. 

OHBOMOLOGICAL  SU3CMABT. 


Altwgt  of  Lepidw  to  f»-  ' 
fltine  the  llinaii  fiMiftioii 

to  power    B.a  77 

His  defeat,  and  subsequent 

d«ath  ia  Sardinia    „  77 

Ferpema  siMlths  lesMkui 

01  his  army  joiiL  Sflr- 

torins  in  Spaia    m  77 


Fompey  sent  by  thsSenate 
intoSfam  against  8fr> 

toriua    B.C  77 

Murder  of  Sertoriua  hy 

Perpema   „  72 

Perpema  dtfailsd,  md 

peace  in  Spainnslond 

Iqr  Pompey  •••••    «  71 


2.  TBB  WAR  WITH  THB  0LADIAT0B8. 

It  had  long  been  the  f;ishion  at  Home  to  seek  amusement 
in  the  combats  of  men  with  each  other,  and  with  >vild 
beasts  in  huge  amphitheatres  which  weie  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  shows  and  spectacles  of  this  cmel  chaiacter. 
The  men  who  f ought  with  each  other  to  the  death  to  the 
pleasnxe  of  tiie  Bomans  wete  slaves  tsiken  in  war.  They 
were  distnbated  thiougbont  Italy  in  diffnent  towns,  and 
ihsKe  tnined'{by  their  owneia  who  had  bought  them  ftoat 
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their  ciiptoi*s,  until  the  announcement  of  a  great  entertmnment 
to  1)0  given  to  the  people  by  some  wcaltliy  Roman  who  was 
seeking  election  to  some  uHice,  or  who  was  celebrating  his 
triumph  for  victories  gained  over  the  enemy,  enabled  them 
to  dispose  of  their  human  chattels  with  advantage. 

At  last,  a  Thracian  named  Spartacus,  who  thought  it 
better  to  die  lighting  in  the  tield  than  in  the  arena,  broke 
away  from  his  owner,  who  held  him  in  dumnce  somewhen* 
neiir  Vesuvius,  and,  escaping  to  the  mountiiins  with  several 
of  his  comrades,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  As  the  news 
of  his  daring  was  carrie<l  throughout  Italy,  slaves  and 
gladiators  from  every  part  came  to  him  in  crowds,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  at  Iciist  100,000  men. 
The  injury  that  he  and  bin  followers  wrought  to  Ivoman 
landowners  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  his  successes  nf^inst 
M  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  wt-re  so 
considerable,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
the  consids  for  the  yaixr  against  him,  but  both  wen? 
defeated  witli  heavy  loss.  In  the  year  after  (71  ac.)  the 
conduct  of  the  war  w*as  entrusted  to  the  pnctor  Marcus 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  took  severe  measures  to  inspire  the 
beaten  armies  of  the  late  consuls  w^ith  fre^h  confidence,  and 
then  commenced  active  operations  in  the  field.  Spartacas 
was  gradually  driven  south svanls  towards  lihegium,  where 
Cmssus  drew  a  cordon  of  troops  and  entrenchments  closely 
round  him  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  daring  gladiator  tntxl 
to  pass  into  Sicily,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  tume<l  like  a 
lion  on  Crassus,  and,  breaking  through  hii>  lines,  escaped  with 
most  of  his  followers  into  Lucania.  Being  overtaken  by 
Crassus  and  brought  to  bay,  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Spartacus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces. 
All  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  impaled  on  sharp  stakaft 
planted  by  the  road-side,  and  there  left  to  die. 

Owing  to  liis  successes  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  Pompey 
was  now  tlic  most  popidar  man  in  Rome,  and  it  .'^^emtni  as  if 
fortune  had  delighted  in  giving  him  new  opportunities  of 
serving  his  country.  In  his  piissage  through  Cisalpine  Gaul 
homewards,  he  fell  in  with  and  attacked  a  large  body 
slaves,  who  had  escaped  northwards  after  the  overthrow 
of  Spiirtiicus  by  Cpissus  in  Itidy,  and  whom  he  cut  to  pitHX^. 
By  destroying  this  wretched  band,  lie,  as  he  expn'<.«i*Hi  it  to 
the  senate,  plucked  up  the  war  by  the  iXK)t&    Thus  t4^- 
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mmated  the  Civil  Wais,  wliich  had  been  excited  bj  the 
ambition  of  Marine  and  Snlla,  and  in  vhidh  it  is  impossible 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  either  party,  as  both  were  equally 
erody  base,  self-interested,  and  renal. 

OHBOmnMIOAL  aumiABT. 

Bmlt  of  Gbdiatort  and  Defeat  of  Spartaens  hj 

Slares  under  Spartaoos  B.O.  78  the  praetor  Cvums,  and 

Defeat  of  Consular  Annua  complete  collapse  of  the 

bj  Spartaene   m  72     inaoneoiion   B.0. 70 


3.  THE  THIRD  MITHRIDATIC  WA& 

Though  the  turbulence  of  faction  was  now  apparently  com- 
poecd,  the  spirit  of  ambition  had  entered  into  the  state ; 
and  the  esample  of  Sulla  showed  how  eaay  it  was  for  any 
smbitious  man  to  obtain  sovereign  power.   Pompej  and 
Crassns  were  the  most  illustrious  of  those,  who^  at  thia 
period,  engrossed  the  principal  £ftyour  both  of  the  senate  and 
the  people^   They  were  boui  conquerors ;  bnt  Pompey  was 
without  an  equal  in  military  reputation.    Crassus^  sensible  of 
bis  inferiority  in  this  respect,  freely  used  his  immense  wealth, 
to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition. 
Jealousies  soon  arose  between  these  great  men,  who  secretly 
wished  to  undermine  each  other,  not  for  the  purpose  <n 
toeing  their  country,  but  of  establishing  their  own  power, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  people  during  Iiia 
cmdidatnre  for  the  consulship,  Crassus  entertained  the 
populace  of  Home  at  ten  thousand  tables  set  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  distributed  to  the  poor  com  enou^ 
to  feed  their  families  for  nearly  three  months.   Pompey  on 
tlie  oHier  hand,  ^vho  was  warmly  supported  by  Cains  Julius 
Caesar,  sought  to  raise  himself  still  more  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  by  declaring  himself  the  leader  of  the  popular 
psotff  wad  promising  the  abrogation  of  all  the  laws  that  had 
been  enacted  by  Sulla  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy*  Both 
CiBSSua  and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls,  and  the  ^ 
latter  kept  his  promise  by  restoring  the  names  of    ^  ^ 
the  knights  to  the  jury  lists,  to  which  were  now 
added  the  names  of  citizens  below  the  rank  of  knight  who 
-wwre  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  and  giving 
iMsek  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  all  their  fonner  privi- 
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leges.  The  autliority  of  the  senate,  "whose  members  were 
again  ileprived  t'f  tlie  judicial  ]»ower  restored  to  tliem  by 
Sulla,  wa-s  thus  considerably  abridged. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  new  war  M-ith  Mithridate«^  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  broken  out  in  74  B.C.  This  war  had 
been  caused  hy  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mithridates  to 
seize  on  Bithynia,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  laane  at 
his  death  by  Niconicdcs  III.  Tlie  consuls  for  the  year, 
Lucius  Liciiiius  Lucidlus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  pro- 
ceeded to  Asia  to  compel  Mithridates  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  Kcpublic  by  force  of  arma.  The  latter  was  defeated 
before  Cbalcedon  by  sea  and  land,  and  Mithridates  laid  siege  to 
Cyzicus,  from  wbicli  be  was  compelled  to  withdnw 
^  by  the  good  generalship  of  Lucidlus,  who  followed 
him  up  white  Tetveatuig  to  Pontnis,  and  haTing 
defeated  him  wlule  ciossang  the  .^sepns  and  Granicus,  and 
deafcioyed  (72  b.c)  a  new  army  raised  in  haste  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions,  compelled  him  (71  B.a)  to  take 
leiiige  in  Armenia  with  Tigranes»  his  son-in-law. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  Tigranes  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  lend  active  aid  to  Mithridates,  and  this  time  was 
i^Q     spent  by  Lucullus  in  reorganizing  the  province  <d 
^     Asia.    The  King  of  Armenia,  however,  was  roused 
to  action  at  last  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which 
the  envoy  of  Lucullus  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mithridatei^ 
and  he  declared  war  only  to  meet  ^vith  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  his  capital,  Tignnocertii  (09  b.c.).   In  the  following  year 
(68  B.a)  Lucullus  again  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the 
two  kinirsJ  near  Artaxata,  but  his  troops,  wearied  with  the 
length  of  tlic  war  and  anxious  to  return  to  Rome,  broke  into 
open  mutiny.    Lucullus  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  Mithri- 
dates and  his  ally  regained  possession  of  Pontus  and  t<v»k 
Cappadocia  without  any  diiiiciilty.    "When  thf»  news  reached 
Eome  the  consul  IManius  Acilius  ( ilal>rio was  sent  out 
to  supersede  Lueulhis,  but  he  did  nothing  more  th^n 
roudone  the  ofh  uce  which  the  soldiers  of  Lucullus 
lia«l  coniniitted  against  their  general  and  military  «lisc-iphue. 

At  this  juncture  Caius  Mauilius,  (aie  of  the  tribunes,  pre- 
ferred a  law,  which  was  jiassed,  that  jdl  the  armies  of  the 
empire,  th^  ^oveniment  of  Asia,  and  the  managenumt  ^f  the 
war  with  Miiluidaies,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigrjines.  kinsr  of 
Anueniu,  whould  be  committed  to  Pompey,  who  Wiw  iii  Cilicia. 
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having  just  brought  to  a  successful  temdnation  an  expedition 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  of  that  country 
tod  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  earned  their  depredations 
fiur  and  wide  thiong^ont  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  TIius  ap- 
pointed to  the  eonunand  against  Mithridates,  with  almost 
Fovereign  power,  Bompey  went  immediately  from  Cilioia  to 
Bithynia»  wheie  he  assnmed  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Luenllus  and  prepared  to  continue  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  which  had  hitherto  heen  undertaken  by  the  Eomans. 

However,  before  tiying  the  force  of  Ids  arms,  he  thought 
projur  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridatea^ 
who^  having  recovered  a  little  from  the  great  and  numerous 
losses  whidh      had  suffered^  determined  to  follow  i\>rtune 
while  it  seemed  propitious.    This  monarch  designed  to 
pursue  the  Eomans  into  Armenia,  where  he  expected  to  cut 
off  their  suppUes;  but  being  disappointed  in  this  he  was 
obliged  to  fly,  after  first  killing  all  such  as  were  unable  to 
accompany  hksa  in  Ids  retreat.   However,  Pompey  overtook 
him  before  he  could  have  time  to  pass  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Asiatic  soldieis  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  European  infontiy.   Mithiidates  did  all  that  lay 
in  the  ]>ower  of  a  great  and  experienced  general  to  lead  them 
on  to  the  charge,  and  to  prevent  their  terrors,  but  they  could 
not  be  brou^t  to  endure  the  shock  of  the  hardy  veterans  of 
Pompey. 

Being  thus  again  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  almost  all 
his  forcM^  and  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
the  Eomans,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  at  the  head  of  800 
hofse^  to  l»eak  through  them ;  and  having  thus  ejected  his 
escape,  he  sought  to  take  refiige  with  Tignmes  in  Armenia. 
This  monaich,  however,  refhsed  to  receive  him,  and  hastened 
to  make  terms  with  Pompey  and  so  secure  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  kiugilom.  Mithridates,  thus  abandoned  by 
his  son-in-law,  iled  to  Colchis,  a  state  which  luid  formerly 
acknowledged  his  power.  Being  pursued  thither  ge 
by  Pompey,  however,  who  tunMd  back  when  he 
luid  reached  the  Phasis^  and  spent  the  winter  in 
organizing  Pontus  as  a  Boman  province^  Mithiidates  took 
smother  dreaiy  journey,  crossed  the  Araxes,  marched  from 
<langer  to  danger  through  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and  assembling 
«U  the  barbarians  whom  he  met  in  his  way,  induced  the 
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chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  declare  against  Rome.  Ste<!fa?t  inliis 
enmity,  he  projected  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
marching  into  Europe,  and,  after  collecting  around  hitn  the 
fierce  nations  that  inliabitcd  Germany  and  Gaul,  crossinjj  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  an  Hannibal  had  done  before  him.  Pmt  his 
timid  Asiatic  soldiers  were  ill-dis]^osed  to  second  tlio  great 
views  of  their  leader,  and  his  intentions  being  known, a  revolt, 
•which  was  promoted  by  his  unnatural  son  Phamaces,  en?\Kd 
at  Panticapjeimi,  a  town  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  now  the 
Crimea,  in  which  Mithridates  had  halted  to  mature  hi^^  plains. 
Here  he  was  informed  by  Phamaces  that  death  or  surroiuicr 
to  the  Romans  was  all  that  now  remained  for  him.  Mithri- 
dateSy  therefore,  swallowed  poison,  which,  failing  in  efTect, 
he  was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  soldier  namcil  Bitn  u?. 
^  ^  Thus  died  this  great  prince,  who  for  twent y-ti ve  years 
opposed  Rome  ;  and  who,  though  often  betrayed  hv 
his  captains,  his  children,  and  his  wives,  continually  f  'lW'l 
resources  in  his  own  vast  and  capacious  mmd,  and  wsa  iiui* 
jnidable  to  the  very  last. 

Po2lipey*s  lirst  act,  after  settliii;^'  matters  in  Pontus,  was  to 
mi      compel  Tignmes  to  surrender.    He  marched  seiith- 
^  ^     wards  over  the  Taurus  mountains,  setting  up  aud  de- 
posing kings  at  his  ]>leasure.    He  compelled  Pariius 
king  of  Media,  and  Antioclius  XIII.,  king  of  fc>yria,  to 
sul)niit  to  his  clemency  ;  and  he  ol)liged  Phraatei*,  kin;'  of 
Parthia^  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  a  ]M:'ace.     He  then  rt- 
^     (hu  ed  Syria  into  a  Roman  ]>rovince,  and  spent  the 
_  ^     wanter  at  Damascus,  where  he  was  called  on  in  the 
followim:  spring  (63  n.c.)  to   arbitrate  l^etwt^n 
Aristobulus  and  liyrcanus,  the  rival  claimants  of  the  hich 
priesthood  of  the  Jews,  who  had  achieved   their  in*!*'- 
pendcnce  in  the  time  of  Antioclius  IV.  (ir»G  n.c.)  under 
the  Maccabees,  the  founders  of  the  line  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  to  which  both  Aristobulus  and  liyrcanus  belonged. 
Pomj^ey  evidently  was  inclined  to  espouse  the  C4ui>e  of 
Hyrcanu^,  so  Aristobulus  Avithdrew  to  Jenisalem,  and  prv- 
pared  to  resist  the  Roman  conr|iieror.    His  courage  f;ul^^ 
liim,  and  ho  oflered  to  give  up  the  city,  but  bis  adhoroDU 
threw  themselves  into  the  Temple  and  determined  to  defpi^d 
it  to  the  last.    The  sacred  fortress  held  out  for  three  moiiil-N 
but  was  at  last  taken.  Pompey  entered  into  the  Holy  of  lloUtS 
Aud  gazed  fox  agme  time  upon  thoae  things  wkichi  it  was  ttn- 
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lawM  for  any  except  the  priests  themselves  to  behold ;  but 
he  showed  so  much  veneration  for  the  place,  that  he  forebore 
touching  any  of  the  vast  treasures  there  deposited.  Hyrcanus 
was  restored  to  the  priesthood,  but  his  authority  was  greatly 
abridged,  and  the  defences  of  Jerusalem  were  demolished. 

On  Pompey's  return  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  the 
most  splendid  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates  of 
Some.    In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  fifteen  ^ 
conquered  kingdoms,  eight  hundred  cities  taken, 
twenty-nine  re-peopled,  and  a  thousand  castles  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  empire  of  Rome.    All  these  victories,  how- 
ever, served  rather  to  heighten  the  glory  than  increase  the 
stability  of  the  Koman  power. 
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4.  XHB  OONBPIBAOr  OF  CATIUinE. 

WHIe  Poinpcy  WB8  punning  his  eonquesta  abroad,  Jlome 
wag  at  the  verge  of  min,  from  a  oonapizacy,  projected  and 
otfried  on  by  Lneiim  SergiusCatilinay  nanal^  mled  Catiline 
a  patridan  by  birth,  who  reaolTed  to  bnild  his  own  ^ 
power  on  the  downjfoll  of  his  coontzy.  Poaaeesed 
of  eouiagB  equal  to  the  most  desperate  attempts,  he 
emdd  eloquently  give  a  colour  to  his  ambition.  Bnined  in 
Ids  fortussfl^  profligate  in  his  manners^  and  vigilant  in  pnr- 
•aing  his  aims,  he  was  insatiable  after  wealthy  tiiat  be  might 
Iftviah  it  in  guilty  pleasmeSi   He  had  served  as  pnBtor  in 
Africa  in  ^7  B.ai  bat  a  charge  brought  against  him  of  eztov- 
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tion  in  his  provinoe  bad  disqualified  him  for  the  oonsolate  in 
65  BjO,  He  WAS  also  disappointed  in  obtaining  office  for  Um 
year  63  b.o.  by  the  election  of  Cains  Antonins,  with  vbom 
he  had  hoped  to  share  the  honour  of  holding  the  ehief  magis- 
tracy of  Borne,  and  Maiens  Tollius  Cioero,  the  oelelniMi 
oxator,  whose  return  the  senators  had  combined  to  piocan 
through  fear  and  dislike  of  Catilina  Having  been  thai 
foiled  twice  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  consulship,  he  became 
enragedy  and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  He  gathered 
round  hun  about  thirty  conspirators,  and  laid  before  them  lui 
plui  of  operation.  It  was  resolved,  that  a  general  insum?c- 
tion  should  be  raised  throughout  Italy ;  that  Kome  shoalil  be  i 
fired  in  several  places  at  once ;  and  that  Catiline,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  collected  in  Etruria,  should,  in  the  gcDeral 
confusion,  possess  himself  of  the  dty,  and  massacre  all  the 
senators ;  but  on  due  consideration  it  was  considered  better  to  | 
postpone  the  attempt  till  after  the  consular  elections  in  65  a.c. 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

However,  by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  had  now  entered 
gn     on  lus  consulship,  a  detail  of  all  the  delibentioBi 
of  the  conspirators  being  obtained,  proper  precan- 
tions  were  used  against  their  designs,  and  the  sexiate 
was  informed  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Eome.  Catiline  i 
finding  all  discovered,  left  the  city  by  nighty  with  a  aniU  I 
retinue,  and  hastened  towards  Etruna,  where  Manliui^  one  of 
the  conspirators,  was  raising  an  army  for  his  snppoil  In 
the  meantime,  Lentulus,  Ceth^gus^  Statflius,  Crabinius,  sad 
several  of  his  supporters  in  the  dty,  were  anested  and  put  to 
death  by  command  of  the  senate. 

Catiluie  being  informed  that  his  confederates  in  Rome  bad 
been  condemned  and  strangled,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
over  the  Apennines  into  (^ul,  but  was  hemmed  in  on  evciy 
side  by  two  armies  superior  to  his  own,  one  of  which  ^ 
under  the  pnetor  Metellus  Celer  and  the  other  under  tht 
consul  Antonius.   Catiline  turned  to  encounter  the  latter  and 
an  engagement  then  ensued,  in  which  the  instigator  and  eon- 
Q2     trivcr  of  the  whole  conspira^  and  his  foUoi^eit 
^     foiiglit  desperately  to  the  last  man,  and  all  of  them 
fell  in  the  very  ranks  in  which  they  stood  wbea 
alive.   The  commonwealth  lK>ing  thus  freed  from  the  api»^ 
hension  of  danger,  public  thanks  were  decreed  Cictro  hy  the 
senate,  and  at  the  instance  of  Cato^  he  was  styled  the  Father 
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of  luB  eountry.  A  reaction,  however,  took  place  against 
Cicero  when  he  laid  down  office,  inasmuch  as  Lentalns 
^nd  the  others  had  been  put  to  death  Anthoiit  exercising 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  which  belonged  to  them. 
Their  execution,  though  absohitely  necessaiy  for  the  safety 
of  the  state  and  as  on  example  to  others,  was  nevertheless 
illegal,  and  a  stain  rested  on  Cicero's  fair  fiune  which  was 
never  after  removed. 

CHRONOLOOIOAL  SUMMARY. 
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lU  detection  by  Cicero...    „  63 
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Hia  defeat  and  death   „  62 


5.  THB  FIRST  TRICrXVTRATB. 

Pompey,  who  had  now  returned  Ironi  conquoriiijjj  the  East, 
and  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  was  unijuestionably 
the  most  powerful  man  in  tlio  state  ;  but  he  seemed  * 
to  be  more  desirous  of  bt  iu''  the  leader  than  the     ^  ^ 
ruler  of  his  eountry,  of  being  applauded  than  obeyed. 
Crassus,  the  riehest  man  in  liome,  was,  next  to  Pompey, 
possessed  of  tlu;  <^'reatest  authority  ;  and  his  party  in  the 
senate  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  his  rival.    They  had 
been  lonir  disunited  by  nn  opposition  of  interests  and  of 
characters,  but  it  was  not  long  that  they  were  destined  t(^  con- 
tinue so. 

A  short  time  before  Pompey's  return,  a  I^oman  of  rank 
and  wealth,  but  a  man  of  worthless  character,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Julius  Ciesiir  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman,  when  the  Itoman  matrons  had  met  there  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  Bona.  Dea,  or  Good  Goddess.  The  otfence  was 
one  of  an  unpardonable  nature,  as  it  was  considered  sacrilege 
for  a  man  to  bo  present  at  this  religious  ceremony,  and  steps 
were  taken  at  the  instigation  of  Cicero  to  bring  the  ollender 
to  trial.  This  was  done  accordingly,  but  C'lodius  procured 
an  acquittal  through  bribery.  Ciesar  divorced  bis  wife 
Pompeia,  as  some  susjncion  attached  to  her  of  having  con- 
nived at  Olodius'  presence  in  her  house.  Cicero  hatl  vainly 
tried  to  set  on  foot  a  political  alliance  between  himself  and 
Pompey  in  order  to  win  over  the  latter  to  the  aristocratic 
party;  but  Pompey  appears  to  have  been  already  jealous  ot 
Cioexo's  inrtuence  in  the  senate,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
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senators  to  ratify  the  treaties  and  political  settlcuieutfi!  thai 
lie  liad  made  in  Asia  caused  liim  to  witlidraw  from  the  party 
to  which  he  had  belonged  in  early  life,  and  appeal*^  ^illoIUJ' 
after,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 

Caesar,  who  had  lately  returned  from  being  ])rcCtor  in  Siivoiii, 
took  advantage  of  Pompey*8  rupture  with  the  Optimates  to 
effect  a  political  alliance  between  rom})ey  and  Cni^^sus,  wiili 
tliL'  view  of  turning  the  reconciliation  of  the  former  rivals  t  j 
his  advantage.  This  celebrated  man  was  nephew  to  Marius, 
and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ilhistiiuus  familie6  in 
Rome.  Being  a  descendant  of  popular  ancestors,  he  warmly 
espoused  the  side  of  the  people,  whose  favourite  he  conse- 
(piently  Ix^jarae.  His  services  in  Spain  aLjaiust  the  rebel 
tribes  of  Lusitania  and  Gallicia  had  deserved  a  triumph,  bat 
im     while  he  was  awaiting  tliis  honour  with  his  troops 

B outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  senate  rt.lu>ed  to 
allow  him  to  enter  to  st^ind  for  the  consulship,  an 
office  to  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  aspire.    On  this  he 
gave  up  the  triumph,  and  entering  the  city  was  eluct^tl  consul 
The  senate  gave  C.'esjir  for  a  eolloagiie  in  tlie  consulship 
one  Marcus  Calpurnius  I>ibulus,  who  they  su|>posed  would  be 
a  check  upon  Ca-sar's  }jower ;  but  ]jibulus,  Inuling  his  oppo- 
sition too  feeble  for  such  superior  aV»ilitit  s,  alter  a  slight 
attempt  in  favour  of  the  senate,  continued  inactive  the  re- 
»g      mainder  of  the  year.    Caesar,  in  the  course  of  his 
B.01     ^^^^ii-'^ulship,  had  determined  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people  by  })referring  a  law  for  diviiling 
cert;iin  lands  in  Campania  among  his  soldiei-s,  and  y*ooT 
citizens  who  hatl  at  least  thi*ee  cliildnju ;  and  to  carry  out 
his  plans  resolved  to  attach  to  him  the  two  most  jHnvcrtul 
men  in  the  state,  by  elfecting  their  rec(»nciliation.    Ho  s«>on 
obtained  the  confidence  and  i>rotection  of  PomjX'y  ;  and, 
finding  neither  of  theni  averse  to  an  union  of  int<?rests,  he 
brought  them  together,  and  persuaded  them  to  forget  past 
animosities.     Thus  was  formed  a  combniation,  l>v  which 
tb(  >  agreed  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  r(>mTnon- 
wealth  but  what  received  their  mutual  concurrence  aii  i  ap- 
probation.   This  was  calK'd  the  First  Trium\ ii.iUs  hy  which 
the  constitution  was  subjected  to  a  new  interest  very  ditlerenl 
from  that  of  the  senate,  or  the  people,  ami  yet  in  t^ome  luvJ^ 
sure  dependant  on  both.  To  attacli  l*omi>ey  still  moD'  cK>selT 
to  liim,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  iu  marriage,  who  wu 
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endowed  with  eveiy  aoeompliahmfiat  that  could  tend  to 
their  confederacy. 

At  this  periodi  the  oommonwcalth  was  composed  of  three 
different  bodies,  each  actuated  by  separate  interests.  The 
triumyirato  aimed  at  sovereign  authority,  and  wished,  by 
depresBiBg  the  aenate  and  cajoling  the  people,  to  extend  their 
influence.  The  senate,  equally  apprehenaive  of  the  three 
great  men  who  controlled  them  and  of  the  people  who  opposed 
them,  fbnned  a  middle  interest  between  both ;  and,  being 
intent  on  re-establishing  the  axiBtocracy  which  had  been  aet 
up  by  Sulla,  their  struggles  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  anxious  for 
liberty  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  with  a  fatal  blind- 
nessy  being  only  appiehensive  of  the  invasion  of  it  from  the 
side  of  the  senate,  gave  all  their  influence  to  the  triumvirate^ 
whose  promiaea  were  aa  magnificent  aa  their  pietoncea  were 
epocioua. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

nOM  THE  EBTABLTSHMKHT  07  THE  7IB8T  lEIUKYIEUIS 

TO  ns  DBATR  OF  OSBAB. 

59  B.a  to  44  B.O. 

1.  FALL  OF  CICEBO— CiESAR  IN  GAUL. 

At  thia  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  CaBsar  was  aiming 
Mfetly  on  obtaining  aupieme  power  in  Borne;  and,  as  a 
imwnn  to  thia  end,  ho  procured  from  the  senate  his  appoint- 
meat  aa  proconsul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyiicum  for  five 
jean^  with  authority  to  teke  meaauxes  for  the  reduction  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  the  country  now  called  France.  At  the 
«id  of  this  time  he  would,  he  considered,  doubtless  find  him* 
aelf  at  the  head  of  aa  amy  devoted  to  him,  and  ready  to  do 
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hx&  bidding  whatever  it  might  be.  Just  betore  Ciesar's  dcjuu- 
jlH  tiu*e,  CUaudius,  who  entertained  a  bitter  auiuiosity 
to  Cicero,  made  a  successful  att-empt  to  drive  luiu 
into  exile ;  and  Ciesar,  Pompoy,  and  Ciussus,  to 
their  disgrace,  eacli  full  of  Ids  own  designs,  nuule  no  etfort  to 
&ive  him  fixjm  disgrace.  This  great  orator  and  siatesman,  as 
ivoll  as  excellent  philosopher,  wlio  had  ever  been  a  watchtul 
guardian  over  the  few  remaniuig  liberties  of  Kome,  had  by 
Ins  wisdom,  and  by  all  the  virtues  wluch  can  aduiu  a  iiun, 
raised  himself  from  a  very  humble  origin  to  the  fviremu?; 
ranks  of  the  state.  C/lodius,  who,  as  it  lias  bei  u  s;iid,  \va>  ot 
patrician  birth,  of  dissolute  mannei-s,  and  great  popalarity, 
impeached  (^'itero  on  the  pretence  of  illegal  measun^^  ]»ursued 
in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  Acconlingly. 
this  great  man  was  banished  four  liuudi'ed  miles  fiom  iudVt 
and  his  estates  were  conliscated. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  the  career  of  Ca'sar  iiiiiM 
and,  indeed,  impossible  to  enumerate  lu'ix3  nil  tlio  battles 
which  Ciesar  fought,  or  the  stiites  which  he  suIkIuciI,  iu  hi* 
expeelitions  into  Gaul  and  Britain  in  the  period  of  eight  years 
(58 — 50  B.C.)  iluring  which  he  continued  in  his  cominanii 
the  progress  of  residts  in  Kome  has  a  fuller  claim  ou  oiir 
attention.    Sullice  it  therefore  to  observe,  that  the  Hehoiiaiii 
^     were  the  first  brought  into  subjection,  with  theu^ 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousiind  men  ;  while  Ca>^r 
sent  those  who  i\;mained  after  the  carnage  iu  sateiy 
to  their  forests  whence  they  had  issueiL    He  next  cut  otf  th'' 
Germans  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  ;  their  nioiLirch. 
Ariuvistus,  narrowly  escaping  in  a  little  boat  across  theUiiui'^'- 
He  ti:ieu  defeated  the  l>clga»  with  so  great  a  slaughter  that 
gum     marshes  and  deep  rivers  were  rendenni  jKissable  c»u 

 the  heaps  of  carnage.     The  ^Servians,  who  were 

*  *     the  most  warlike  of  those  barlxirous  nations,  maue 
head  for  a  short  time,  and  fell  upon  the  Koniaus  with  ^uca 
fury  that  their  army  was  in  danger  of  l)eing  utterly  routed  i 
but  Ciesiir,  luistily  catching  up  a  buckler,  rushed  through  hii 
troops  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  ami  so  etiectually  changed 
the  aspect  of  adairs  that  the  barlKirians  wei-e  all  cut  oti  i«' 
man.    lie  next  subdued  the  Veneti,  the  Moruiu 
5^      and  other  tnl>es  of  the  Celtic   Gauls,  who  wrr.- 
powerful  at  .>e;i ;  and,  alter  them,  the  Suevi, 
Siguiubrif  and  other  tribes  on  the  Khioe^  and  led  a&  ex|)e«ii- 
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tion  into  Britain  without  any  decided  success.    FroBi  tliis 
ho  returned  just  in  time  to  t^ueii  a  nsiiig  of  the  ^ 
Morini. 

In  the  following  year,  Caesar  led  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Britain,  and  nominally  reiluced  the  island  to  subjoc- 
mM      tion  ;  but  the  turbulent  tribe.s  of  Gaul  were  dillicult 

 to  hoUl  in  check,  and  Civsar's  lii'UteiuiiitH  liud  hard- 

*      wurk  to  hold  their  own  during  the  winter  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Ner\'ii  and  others  who  mse  in  insurrection. 
Caesar,  however,  who  never  permitted  hostile  action  ^ 
against  his  authority  to  go  unpunished,  carried  hre  ^ 
and  sword  through  the  territories  of  the  rebellious 
tribes,  and  cioned  the  Bhine  to  attack  the  Ulm  and  duevL 
go     In  the  next  year,  his  power  in  Gaol  was  almost 

^  ^     overUirown  by  a  general  rising  of  the  tribes  under 
Yercingutorix^  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  after 
that  the  rebellion  was  completely  reduced,  and  tianquillitj 
restored.   Hie  remainder  of  this  year,  and  of  that 
which  followed,  was  spent  by  Csesar  in  securing, 
by  a  conciliatory  policy,  the  Mure  fidelity  of  the 
tribes  of  Gaul  to  Eome ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  50  B.O., 
Ca^ar  began  his  march  homewards. 

Alter  affording  the  most  vigorous,  though  impolitic  support, 
to  Caesar  for  so  many  3  ears,  Pompoy  be^in  at  length  to  be 
roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  rising  reputation  of  ins  future 
liTol,  the  Deune  of  whose  valour,  riches,  and  humanity,  secretly 
gave  him  pain.  The  deaths  of  Julia  (54  B.c.)  and  Crassus, 
tended  to  hasten  the  rupture  between  )iim  and  C;i^sar.  But 
though  I\  »mpey  wished  to  lessen  the  authority  of  CwKir,  ho 
found  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  his  rival  was  adored 
by  his  army,  whose  attachment  he  had  gained  by  his  gene- 
xooity. 

CUAONOLOGICAL  8UMMAUY. 

Commenoemcniof  Ctesar'li  •  Second  Expedition  to  Bri- 

procoDSulsbip  inGaul...  B.C.  68       tain— Kerolt  of  Gauk  B.0* 

Conquest   of    lielvetiaos  |  Chastisement  ot  lhu  Gauls, 

and  Ariovistus   „   6S  j     and  attack  on  the  Ubii 

CoDque8ioftheBelg»,fte.    „  57 1    audSueri   „  63 

Subjection  of  Vcneti,  Ac  „  66  |  Revolt  of  Vercingetoriz  „  62 

Attack  on  Suevi,  Ac—               Subjugation  of  Gaul    „  61 

FirKt    Expedition     to  i  liotuiu  of  Caisarfrom  Gsoi 

lintaiu                          „    65  j     iutoluly   „  60 
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2.  HILO  AND  OLODIinS — ^IHB  FATB  OP  OBABBim. 

Wo  must  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  course  of  affaiw 
in  lionio  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero  had  been  prucured  by 
Clodius.  This  profligate  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  found 
a  counterpoise  in  Titus  Annius  Milo,  a  man  no  l>etter  j>er- 
gtm     haps  than  liimself,  but  who  took  the  popular  side, 
and  procured  his  election  as  triV)une  of  tlie  {K'ople, 
hoping  to  advance  from  office  to  office,  until  tlie 
mlministration  of  a  ])rovince  as  proconsul  should  afford  liim 
the  means  of  paying  liis  debts.    These  rivals  hia^d  bands  of 
gladiators  for  their  protection,  and  for  many  years  Rome  wus 
often  ablaze  with  the  tumults  tliat  occurred  in  the  j»rosecution 
of  the  feud,    Milo,  however,  did  some  service  to  the  fttate^ 
by  procuring  the  return  of  C'icoro  from  banishment. 

After  his  third  campaign,  during  his  residence  in  winter- 
quarters  in  Luca,  now  Lucca,  in  his  }»rovince  of  Cisal|>ineGaul, 
M      C«Tsar  arranged  the  partition  of  the  cliief  provinces 
of  the  Kepublic  with  Pompey  and  Crassus.    It  was 
jigrced  that  measures  should  be  taken  t^)  secure  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  as  consids  for  the  next  v»ar 
(55  13. c),  and  fur  tlie  contiiniance  of  Ca»sar  in  his  cumuiand 
for  a  second  term  of  live  years  from  tlie  si)ring  of  53  ac^ 
and  the  assignment  of  Spain  to  Pom])ey,  and  Syria  to  Crassus, 
who  was  to  undertake  the  sul)jugation  of  Parthia,    It  fob 
lowed,  as  the  triumvirate  had  arranged,  that  Pouipey  and 
Cnissus  were  appointed  consuls.    Before  the  expi- 
JPz     ration  of  his  year  of  office,  Crassus  liastened  otf  t'> 
his  province,  resolved  on  war  with  Parthia,  alth"»m,di 
the  senate  altogether  refused  to  sanction  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  wlii(  h  SuU  i  had  made  Avith  the  Parthiau%  and  which 
still  remained  in  force. 

pompey  contented  himself  with  sendinir  Iris  lieutenanU 
into  Spain,  and  remained  hiuiself  in  the  ni'i_;lilM  nir- 
hood  of  liome  with  a  large  part  of  his  army.    His  ^ 
unfortunate  collea^'ue,  urged  onwards  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  gold  and  glory,  and  hiistening  to  his  fate,  ^^^hile 
fipcudiug  the  winter  in  Syria,  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  robbed 
^     the  Temple  of  its  treasures.     In  the  following 
spring  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  commenced  his 
mai-ch  against  the  Part  hians.   The  terrible  l*artluAn 
cavalry  advanced  by  thousands  to  check  his  progress  through 
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Mesopotamia.  A  battle  «nsued  at  Cliarrli.-v,  in  which  tho 
Koman  troops  were  completely  defeat<Hl  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  Parthians  hovered  round  the  beaten  and 
dispirited  legions  day  after  day  ;  at  last  Cras.siw  himself  fell, 
and  his  head  and  hands  were  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Oxodes,  or  Arsaces  XIV.,  who  ordered  molten  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  had  ventured  to 
attack  him,  in  mookeiy  of  his  awioe  when  living.  The 
xemaina  of  his  amy  were  led  back  into  Syna  amid  tenihle 
peiite  and  priratione,  by  OotaTiua  and  Casdoa.  The  fizst 
trimnTiiate  was  at  an  end,  and  it  ssmained  for  time  to  ahow 
which  of  the  two  snrviTon  would  nltimately  obtain  the 
maateiy  in  Eome. 

CHBOVOLOGIOAL  8UMMABT. 


Cicero'B  reeall  proeofed  by 

Milo   B.C.  67 

Armed  rivalry  of  Clodiua 

and  Milo   „  67 

Ftetitkm  of  the  Fvorinces 
anmqgid  by  the  IMiim- 
Timte    »  56 


Consulship  of  FbnipoT  and 

Crassus   B«C»  65 

Plunder  of  the  Temple  at 

Jerusalem  by  CTS^dUB...  „  54 
Perihion  War,  Dofeai  of 

the  Romani,  and  Death 

ofCrutua   „  59 


3.  POMPEY's  attempt  to  secure  supreme  POWBR — COMMENCB- 
M£NT  OF  THB  8T&UG0LS  BETW£SN  OfiSAB  AMD  POMFET. 

Caesar,  indeed,  seemed  to  acquire  immense  riches,  only  to 
bestow  tiiem  on  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  of  his  sol- 
dim  ;  he  paid  the  debta  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  held  oat 
every  motive  to  wean  their  love  from  the  public,  and  to  place 
on  their  commander.  His  attentions  were  not  fixed  npon 
the  militaiy  alone,  but  extended  to  his  partisans  in  the  city  ; 
he  pillaged  the  wealth  of  his  provinces  to  diffuse  it  among 
the  citizens  of  Bome ;  and  thus  even  rapine  assumed  in  him 
an  air  bf  munificence. 

Pompoy  was  not  unapprised  of  this,  and,  finding  at  last 
tbat  ho  had  committed  a  fatal  oversight,  longed  to  resume 
that  influence  which  others  had  insidiously  wrested  from 
him.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  obtaining  his  desire. 
The  elections  for  the  consulship  for  which  both  Clodius  and 
Milo  were  candidates,  had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time 
through  the  conflicts  of  their  factions,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  53  B.C.,  no  consuls  had  been  appointed  for  the  year  en- 
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suing.    Tliis  state  of  anarchy  "vvas  hei;?htrno(l  hy  the  death 
KQ  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by  Miln.  a^  he  was  re- 

turning  to  town  from  the  country,  and  av1i.»:*c  Ix^ly 
being  exposed  publicly  to  yiew,  a  tumult  was  ex- 
oitod  in  the  city.  The  multitude  ran  furiously  to  Milo'g 
liouse,  to  set  it  on  fire  ;  but,  being  i-e})ulsed,  they  drew  the 
dead  body  to  the  senate-house,  and  making  a  funeral  ]»ilf 
with  the  seats  of  the  magistixites,  consumed  both  the  Ixniy 
and  that  stately  (Hbfice.  They  now  committed  the  Ln^-ntest 
outrages  which  unbcensed  fur\'  could  suggest ;  and  every 
street  was  filled  with  murders  and  (piarrels.  In  this  univer- 
f?al  tumult  and  distraction,  many  were  inclined  to  iii\>*st 
Pompey  with  the  office  of  dictator  ;  but  Cato,  who  was  un- 
willing to  endanger  the  state,  by  intrusting  tlie  gnat<st 
power  to  the  most  unl^ounded  ambition,  prevailed,  tint  in- 
stead of  being  created  dictator,  he  should  only  Im^  maile  sole 
consul.*  A  body  of  trooj^s  were  now  allotted  to  Ponii'^'y  ; 
a  thousand  talents  were  granted  to  maintain  theTii  ;  aii«l  the 
government  of  Spain  wivs  continued  to  him  for  four  years 
longer ;  while  Mile  was  condemned  to  Ixinishment.  fven 
though  defended  by  Cicero.  Pompey  then  took  f -r  hi-  v>A- 
league  Quintus  (\Tcilins  Metellus,  whose  daughter  Cornelia, 
a  woman  of  great  merit  and  l>oauty,  he  had  lately  m,irri»-tl  : 
and  by  this  n(>w  alliance,  lie  flattered  himgelf  that  Jde  was 
pnce  more  a  match  for  Ids  rival. 

Ca»sar,  who  was  not  insensible  of  the  jealousies  of  P-'iiij^tT, 
and  who  wished  to  bring  matters  to  an  explanation,  ti^'-k  •■oc- 
casion, from  the  many  honours  which  the  latt«  r  ha^l  ju^t 
received,  to  aniuniiue  himself  as  a  candidate  tor  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  48  B.C.,  when  his  second  U'Yui  of  live  years 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  A^  ould  have  exjured.  Tliough  Ponn»ey 
seemed  to  be  ([uite  inactive,  lie  ])rivately  employed  two  ni 
his  trusty  dependants  to  allege  in  the  senate,  that  the  law> 
did  not  permit  a  person  that  was  absent  to  offer  himstdl  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship.  Pompty  wisht^l  to  alluiv 
C.Tsar  from  his  government  ;  l>ut  the  latter,  who  wa^  con- 
vinced, that  while  he  headed  such  an  army  as  w.u>5  now  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  he  could  at  any  time  give  laws  as  well 
OS  xnagistiatcs  to  the  state,  wheu  it  suited  liia  convenienco  to 

*  After  the  expiration  of  his  office,  a  oonnd  ia||^  b«  caOtd  to  M 
Acconni  for  mal-admimitnktioii ;  but  a  dictator  wai  tabjcci  to  aa 

control. 
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apixar,  perceived  this  artifioe^  and  choee  to  remain  in  his 

province. 

The  senate,  from  a  wish  to  sers'c  Pompcy,  who  had  for 
Bonie  time  attempte<l  to  defend  them  from  the  encroachmente 
of  the  people,  ordered  Ca'sar  to  send  homo  two  m 
lepons  under  pretence  of  opposint^  the  Parthians  ; 
but,  in  reality,  to  diminish  Ciesaf  s  power,  Tlinn^di 
Ciesar  easily  perreivod  their  motive,  ns  his  plans  were  not 
yet  ready  for  execution,  he  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
senate,  haviTi.:  previously  attached  to  him  the  officers  by 
benefits,  and  the  soldiers  hy  a  iKnnity. 

Every  person  now  siiw  the  daiiLTt  r  of  the  state  if  Cirsar 
ehould  be  continued  in  the  command  of  an  anny  which  was 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  hecanie  almost  invin- 
cible by  long  experience.  The  senate,  therefore,  as  his 
app<'intment  was  very  near  expiring:,  recalled  him  from  his 
goveniment.  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whom  Ca?sar 
had  bribed  to  his  interests,  pretended  highly  to  approve  of 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  l^nt  intimated,  that  the  l>est 
method  for  public  security  was,  to  order  both  Pompey  and 
Caesar  to  lay  down  their  commands,  and  declare  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country  that  should  disobey.  This  proposal 
was  carried  in  the  senate  by  a  large  majority. 

f'urio  made  the  proposal  with  a  certainty  of  its  being 
rejected  by  Pompey,  whom  he  knew  to  lie  too  fond  of  com- 
mand, and  too  confident  of  his  sujieriority  over  Caesar,  to 
begin  the  submission.  In  fact,  he  judged  very  justly  ;  for 
Pompey  was  rendered  aiTogant,  as  well  by  his  good  fortune 
and  his  |)resent  honours,  as  by  the  false  accounts  which  his 
flatterers  ha<l  reported  concerning  the  fancied  disalfeetion  of 
Cresar's  soMiers  to  their  general.  Iiinnediately  alter  the  vote 
of  th«'  senate  P(»nipey  left  Pome  an<l  retired  to  Naples,  but 
the  deeree  of  the  senate  was  not  put  in  force  ;  for  Cains 
Clautlius  Mareelhis.  the  consul,  who  was  hostile  to  Caesar^ 
refused  to  execute  it. 

Ca'sar,  M*ho  was  instructed  by  his  partisans  iu  all  that 
j>a.«sed  at  Pome,  was  willing  to  give  his  actions  the  appear- 
ance of  justice  ;  and  had  written  to  the  senate  sevend  times, 
<k-siring  that  he  might  be  continued  in  his  government  of 
Gaul,  as  Pompey  had  been  in  that  of  Spain  ;  or  else  that 
they  should  dis|)ense  Avith  his  absence,  and  permit  him  to 
•tand  for  the  consulship.   He  had  also  agreed  to  lay  down 
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bis  omjtlo>aiient  when  Pompey  shotild  do  tlie  same.  Finding 
all  his  attempts  at  an  accommodation  fruitless?,  and  con- 
scious, if  not  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  at  least  of  the 
devotion  of  his  troops,  Cassar  began  to  draw  towards  the 
confines  of  Ital}',  and,  passincj  the  Alps  "wnth  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Ivavenna,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  From 
this  place  ho  once  more  WToto  a  letter  to  the  consuls, 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if 
Pompey  would  show  equal  submission  ;  but,  he  ad«le<l.  that 
if  all  power  was  to  \m  given  to  one,  he  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  so  unjust  a  distribution,  and  that,  if  they  i)crsisted, 
he  would  shortly  arrive  in  Eome,  to  punish  their  partiality 
and  the  wongs  of  his  country.  By  these  menace^  he 
exasperated  the  whole  body  of  the  senate  atrainst  hiffl* 
Marcellus,  the  consul,  gave  way  to  his  rage  ;  and  Lentulus, 
his  colleague,  who  was  already  of  a  ruined  fortune,  and 
therefore  inditferent  about  events,  openly  declared,  that,  after 
such  an  insult,  farther  delibeiatiou  was  needlesi^  and  that 
arms  was  the  only  resort.  [ 

Soon  after,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Caesar  should  resign 

his  government  and  disband  his  forces,  within  «  ' 
limited  time,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared 
an   enemy   to   the    commonwealth.    They  next  j 
invested  Pompey  and  the  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  j 
with  absolute  authority.    Curio,  and  the  two  tribunes,  Marcus  , 
Antonius,   l)etter  known   as  ^farc   Antony,  and  Quiiilu* 
Cassius  Longinus,  with   other  partisans  of  Casar.  apprfv 
hensive  of  j)ersonal  danger,  disguised  tlieniseh-.'s  ns  slaves, 
and  fled  to  the  camp  of  their  patron,  deploring  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  the  senate,  and  jdeading  their  merits  in  hi? 
cause.    Caesar  produced  tliem  to  his  army  in  the  habit* 
which  they  had  thus  assumed,  and  burst  into  severe  intrc- 
tives  against  the  senate,  alleging  their  tjTanny  over  the  stat^, 
their  cruelty  to  his  friends,  and  their  flagrant  ingnititiule 
•to  him  for  all  his  past  services,    llie  sohliers  unanimously  I 
cried,  that  they  would  follow  him  wherever  ho  should  lead, 
and  were  ready  to  revenge  his  injuries,  or  die  in  the  attt^mj't.  I 
Every  man  now  prepared  for  a  new  service  of  danger,  an<l  ^ 
forgetting  the  toils  of  ten  former  campaigiu^  xetired  to 
tent  to  meditate  on  future  conquest. 

Cajsar  marched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  little  rirer 
which  sepaiaies  Italy  ^la  Gau]^  which  temuDatcHi  the 
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limits  of  his  command,  and  to  pass  which  with  an  araiy,  a 

legion,    or  even  a  single   cohort,  had  long  before  been 

declared  sacrilege  and  panicide  by  a  decree  of  tlie  senate. 

Stopping,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  iiubicun,  he  viewed 

the  stream,  and  exclaimed,         I  pass  this  river,  what 

miaeries  ihall  I  bring  upon  my  countiy !  and,  if  I  do  not,  I 

am  imdonei"   He  then  plunged  in,  saying,  that  the  die  was 

cast,  and  was  followed  by  bis  soldim  with  equal  promptitude, 

who  quiddy  axriying  at  Ariminum,  made  tbemaelTOB  maaleis 

of  the  place  without  zeaistaiioe. 
• 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  SDUICABT. 

Clodius  killed  by  Milo,  B.C.  52   Halt  of  Cnesar  at  Ravenna  B.C.  50 
OppoRition  of  tho  Senate             Cu^r  crottsca  the  Ku- 
toOMur   „  60     hkoBL   Jan.    „  49 


4.  BSHXWAL  OF  OIYIL  WAft-^PHABSAUA. 

Tlie  news  of  Caesar's  unexpected  adiraace  excited  the 
utmost  tenor  in  Home,  and  at  the  same  instant  might  be 
seen  the  citizens  flying  into  the  country  for  safety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  seeking  shelter  in  the  city. 
In  this  universal  confusion  l*ompey  felt  all  that 
remorse  wliich  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from 
the  remembrance  of  having  advanced  his  rival  to  his  present 
pitch  of  power.  Several  of  his  former  friends  were  ready  tc 
accuse  him  of  supineness,  and  sarcastically  to  reproach  his 
ill-grounded  conlidence ;  and  Cato  reminded  him  of  tho 
many  warnings  which  he  had  given  him,  and  to  whicli  he 
had  i)aid  no  attention.  AVeariedwith  these  reproaches,  which 
were  otiered  uniler  colour  of  advice,  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
encoura;4e  and  conlirm  his  followers.  He  confessed,  indeed, 
that  he  had  been  doecdved  in  Ca-sar's  aims,  of  which  he  had 
judged  only  by  the  purity  of  his  own  ;  but  if  liis  friends 
were  still  inspired  with  the  love  of  freedom,  they  might  yet 
enjoy  it.  He  consoled  them  by  holding  out  the  most  flattering 
prospects,  that  liis  two  lieutenants  were  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army  in  Spain,  composed  of  Teteraa  troops  wbo 
bad  made  a  oonqaest  cf  the  East ;  and  tbat^  besides  tbese^ 
tbere  were  infinite  resources  both  in  Asia  and  Afiica,  togetbar 
with  the  succours  which  tbey  might  reasonably  expect  to 
xeoeiye  &om  all  the  kingdoms  in  alliance  with  Some.  Tlua 
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representation,  in  some  measure,  revived  the  liopes  of  the 
confederacy.  Kot  being  in  a  ca])acity  to  resist  Casar  at 
Eonus  he  resolved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capua,  and  join  liis 
Uvo  legions  Avhicli  were  there  stationed  ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  senate,  liis  private  friends  and  dependants, 
together  with  all  those  who  espouse<l  his  cause,  agreed  to 
follow  hini.  But  no  words  can  paint  the  misery  of  the 
Bceue  when  he  quitted  Eome :  ancient  senators,  regpedable 
magistrates,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the  young  nolnlityt 
thus  obliged  to  leave  their  natiye  city  defenceleBB  to  the 
invader,  xaiaed  a  umveiBal  eonoem  in  all  nnks  of  people, 
who  followed  them  part  of  tiie  way  with  lamentatioms  teai^ 
and  prayers  for  their  sucoeas. 

Ciesar  being  nnable  to  bring  Pompey  to  an  aooommodation, 
lesolved  to  piunnie  him  into  Qipoay  and  marched  on  to  taks 
pocaeorion  of  the  dties  that  lay  between  him  and  hia  xrval^ 
without  regarding  Borne,  which  he  knew  would  ftJl  of  oomn 
to  the  conqueror.  Corfinium  was  the  fisBt  city  which  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  piogress,  and  which  was 
defended  by  Domitius,  whom  the  aeuate  bad  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  Gaul,  and  was  garrisoned  by  twenty  cohorts. 
Domitius,  however,  being  disappointed  in  bis  hopes  of  relief, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  endeavour  to  escape  privately ;  but  the 
garrison  being  infonned  of  his  intention,  resolved  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  by  delivering  him  up  to  the  beaiegen. 
Domitius,  finding  that  all  hope  of  resistance  was  gone,  im- 
plored foigivonr  ss  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  confederates, 
and  reniin<h'd  (  ;t  sar  of  their  nncient  friendship.  Ca?sar 
without  waiting  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  generonsly 
replied,  that  he  entered  Italy  not  to  iTijure,  but  rostom. 
the  liberties  of  Konie  and  its  citizens.  This  huniano  n^pl}' 
being  nin«l«'  known  in  the  city,  the  senators,  and  the  knights 
with  their  children,  nnd  some  oIIm  ei-s  of  the  irnrrison,  rarie 
out  to  claim  the  protection  of  tlie  conoiieror,  who,  Uiii  l'v 
glancing  at  their  ingratitude,  crave  them  their  lil  orty,  ai  d 
allowed  them  to  ih']>art  whither  they  wouM.  However, 
while  he  dismissed  the  leaders,  he,  upon  this,  jis  up<in  all 
other  occasions,  attached  the  common  soldiers  to  his  intercj:!, 
l)eing  sensible  that  he  might  stand  in  need  of  an  army,  bnt 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  his  army  would  never  want  a 
commander. 

Pompey  being  informed  of  what  passed  upon  this  occasioo. 
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immediately  i*etreated  to  Bnindusiiim,  wlierc  ho  resolved  to 
stand  a  siuge,  in  order  to  delay  the  enemy  till  the  forces  of 
the  empire  eould  bo  collected.    Cicsar,  as  was  expected,  suon 
arrived  before  the  place,  and,  after  otfering  in  vain  to  reconcile 
their  differences  by  negotiation,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to 
carry  on  the  irar,  wbidi  Pompey,  on  his  side,  resolved  to 
prosecute  with  equal  vigour. 
Haviog  suoceedeii  in  detaining  Gsesar  eome  time  before 
^     Brundusiumy  Pompey  privately  embarked  the  garrison  of  Uie 
town,  and  transpoited  them  to  Dyrrhachiuniy  a  town  of 
*    EptruSy  nearly  opposite  Bnmdusiumy  and  which  was  formerly 
>    oiled  Epidamnufl^  where  the  consuls  were  levying  men  for 
^    the  service  of  the  Bepublic.   Ctesar  finding  that  he  could 
not  follow  him  for  want  of  shippingy  returned  to  Bome»  and 
took  possession  of  the  public  treasury,  which  he  pillaged  of 
three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  besides  an  immense 
quantity  of  silver.   He  then  led  his  army  a  long  and  &tigu-> 
,  -    ing  Inarch  across  the  Alps,  and  through  the  extensive 
}irovinces  of  Gaul,  to  meet  in  Spain  those  veteran  legions 
under  the  lieutenancy  of  Pompey  ^vhich  had  long  been 
constantly  victorious.    After  defeating  the  best  troops  of  the 
empire^  and  obliging  them  to  yield  at  discretion^  ho  became 
master  of  all  Spain,  and  returned  again  victorious  to  Kome. 
The  citizens  received  him  with  fresh  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  created  him  dictator  and  consul ;  but  ho  hud  down  the 
iomn  v  oflice,  aft«'r  holding  it  only  eleven  days. 

Tn  the  meant  inu'.  Pompey  was  actively  cmploynd  in  mak- 
ing preparations  in  Epirus  and  Greece  ;  and  all  tlie  nionarchs 
of  the  East  had  declared  in  his  lavour,  and  sent  him  very 
large  supplies,  lie  was  master  of  nine  cfrcctive  Italian  legiont*, 
and  possessed  a  lleet  of  tive  hundred  large  ships,  luider  tlio 
conduct  of  lUbulus,  an  experienced  commander.  He  was  daily 
j(  lined  by  crowds  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  and  citizens 
who  arrivj'd  from  liome.  At  ono  time  he  had  in  liis  cam]) 
above  two  hundred  senators,  among  whom  wore  Cicero  and 
Cato,  whoso  approbation  of  his  cause  was  equivalent  to  an 
army.  All  these  advant^iges,  both  of  strength  and  council, 
induced  mankind  to  wish  well  to  his  cause,  and  raised  an 
opposition  which  threatened  Ca*sar  with  destruction,  not- 
w'ithstanding  the  progress  that  he  had  made. 

After  making  the  necessary  preparations^  with  a  courage 
that  to  ordinary  minds  might  seem  to  be  rashness,  Cojsar 
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resolved  to  face  his  rival  in  the  East,  and  embarked  his  forces 
at  Bnintlusium.    The  two  rival  aiinies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  near  DyiThachium,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
Apsus ;  and  as  both  were  commanded  by  the  two  gieatert 
^     generals  then  in  existence,  a  battle  mB  eagerly  de> 
suced  by  the  soldien  on  etch  dde.   But  neither  of 
them  vas  willing  to  hamd  it  on  this  oocsaaon; 
Fompey  not  being  able  to  Tely  upon  his  new  levies  and 
CsBsar  not  wishing  to  Yentme  an  engagement  till  he  was 
joined  by  the  lest  of  his  forees^  who  were  atOl  in  Italy,  and 
whose  arriTal  he  waited  with  great  impstienoe. 

Pompey  led  his  troops  to  Asguagiom,  near  Dyrrhachiinn, 
and  encamped  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  jntted  into  the  ses, 
where  also  was  a  small  but  safe  bay  for  ships.  Gtesar  finding 
him  intrenched  in  so  advantageous  a  post,  drew  cixcnmvil- 
lations  behind  him,  and  hoped  by  a  blockade  to  force  his 
opponent  lo  a  battle,  which  he  ardently  desired,  and  whkh 
the  other  as  studiously  declined.  At  length,  an  engagement 
took  place,  and  Casar  s  army  being  entui(^ed  in  eome 
entrenchments,  fell  into  disorder,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
perished.  Pompey  puisned  his  success  to  the  very  camp  of 
(';i'.>^ar,  but,  fearing  an  ambuscade^  withdrew  his  troops^  snd 
by  this  timid  caution  lost  the  empire  of  the  world. 

However,  the  resolution  of  Caesar  did  not  forsake  liim.  nor 
his  hopes  fail,  lie  found  that  hitherto  his  attempts  to  f^rv 
Pompey  to  engage  on  equal  terms  were  ineffectual ;  an«l  h\ 
therefore,  resolved  to  appear  as  if  willing  to  protract  the  war 
in  liis  turn.  Haviii;^'  ealled  his  army  together,  he  ail<lrcs5*^d 
them  with  his  nsn;il  composnre  and  intrepidity  ;  and  after 
cneouragiug  his  legions,  and  degi'ading  some  of  the  siihaltom 
oliicers  wlio  had  been  rennss  in  their  duty,  he  prepared  to 
tleeanip,  and  make  his  rdn'nt  to  Apolloni;i.  where  he  de- 
signed to  refresh  and  recniit  his  trooj»s.  Having,  therefons 
sent  liis  baggage  before,  he  followetl  at  the  head  of  his  s«">l- 
diei-s ;  and,  though  pursued  by  Pomp*  y,  yet  ha%-inc  the 
advantage  in  ]>oint  of  time,  he  etfected  his  intention  Ctsst 
being  inl'orniod  that  Pomitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants  who 
Avas  statir»ned  in  ^laeeihniia,  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
by  the  «  n» my,  marclied  thence  to  his  assistance,  and  W« 
joined  by  Doniitius  on  the  frontiers  of  The^aly. 

The  oflleers  of  Pompey  being  greatly  elated  with  their 
late  victory,  continually  solicited  their  general  to  bring  ihm 
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to  a  decidTe  battle^  and  presumed  to  tax  the  puiuty  of 
his  motives  for  proemstiiiatioiL  Pompey,  thus  assailed  by 
men  of  iroak  heads  and  eager  expectationa^  and  incessantly 
teased  with  importonities  to  engage,  lenounced  his  own 
better  judgment^  and,  advancing  into  Thessaly,  encamped 
on  the  plaina  Fhazaalia.  Thither  also  Cbesar  marched ; 
and  the  approach  of  these  two  great  armies^  together  with  the 
greatness  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  tho 
minds  of  all  with  anxiety.  Pompey's  troops,  wh  ich  were  more 
numerous  than  Cicsaf  s,  seemed  confident  of  victory,  and 
hoped  much  1  roin  the  justice  of  their  cause.* 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out  for  battle,  they 
continued  to  gaze  npon  each  other  for  some  time  with  mutual 
terror  and  dreadful  serenity.  At  length  tho  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  engagement  commenced  with  great  impe- 
tuosity. Tho  infantry  maintained  the  contest  with  cijual 
success ;  hut  the  aivalry  of  runipey,  which  was  more 
numerous,  and  on  which  lio  rested  all  liis  hopes,  were  totally 
routed,  and  lied  in  gieat  disorder  to  tho  ueighbouring  moun- 
tains. Ciesar  then  marched  to  the  camp  of  his  opponent, 
which  was  bravely  defended  for  somp  time  ;  but  as  nothing 
could  resist  the  ardour  of  tho  victorious  ai-my,  the  camp  and 
trenches  were  at  last  evacuated,  and  the  survivors  escaped  to 
the  mountains.  On  seeing  the  field  and  camp  strewed  with 
his  fallen  countrymen,  Ciesar  ajipeared  deeply  alfected  at  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle,  aud  exclaimed,  as  ii  by  way  of  justi- 
fication, **  They  would  have  it  so  ! " 

Upon  entering  the  camp  of  tho  enemy,  every  object  pre- 
sented fresh  instances  of  the  blind  pixisumptiou  and  madness 
of  his  adversaries  :  in  all  parts  w^ere  tents  adorned  with  ivy 
and  branches  of  myrtles,  couches  covered  with  purple,  and 
side-boards  loaded  with  plate.  In  short,  all  things  evinced 
the  most  refined  luxury,  and  seemed  rather  prepamtiODS  to 
a  banquet,  or  the  rejoicing  for  a  victory,  than  the  dispositioos 
for  a  battle.  Thus  Ctesar  by  lus  condnet  gained  tiie  most 
complete  victory  in  the  annals  of  history,  and,  by  his  great 
clemency  after  the  engagement,  seems  to  have  deserved  it. 
His  loss  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men ;  whilst  that  of 
Pompey  was  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  Twenty-four 

*It  appears,  liowmr,  that  Cttnr  nade  repeated  oyertmei  ol 
aflpmn'HtiifttiiwHi  wlddh  Ftompfly  imfciiiUMitB^  nfmed* 
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thousand  men  somndflred  ihomaeliQes  piuonen  of  wai^  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  entered  into  CsBsai^s  anny.  Among 
the  men  of  rank  that  snhmitted  to  Caesar  soon  after  the 
battle,  was  Marcos  Junius  Brutus,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Oessr,  and  who  subsequently  became 
one  of  his  murdeteiB.  After  performing  all  necessary  duties, 
Ctesar,  being  determined  to  follow  Pompey,  began  his  march, 
and  aaived  the  same  day  aLarissa. 


NOLOOIOAL  SClOCABr. 


Genres  advance  on  Bome  B.a  49 

Flight  of  Pompcy    „  id 
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tioope  to  Pyrrhachinia  „  49 
Gsiar  Tints  Rome  and 

goes  thence  to  Spain ...  „  49 


Cssar  rc  t  a  m  and  is  made 

Dictator    ».c.  49 

Ctesar  crosstia  iuto  Mace- 
donia   „  48 

Battle  of  Phanalia^De- 
featof  Pompey  ...  June   „  4S 


5.  DEATH  OF  POMPEY — AFFAIBfl  OF  EGYPT  JJSD  THE  EAST. 

When  Pompey  learnt  that  Ca  sar's  soldiers  >vere  storming 
his  camp  lie  fled  with  i)recii)itation,  and  enib;uking  on  VmarJ 
a  vessel  which  lie  found  at  the  month  of  the  Peneus,  in 
Tliessjdy,  steered  to  Lesbos,  to  take  in  his  wile  Cornelia, 
whom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  distance  from  the  theiitre  of 
^  war.  He  then  resolved  to  apply  to  Ptolemy  XI., 
king  of  E^^t,  to  whose  father  he  had  been  a  con- 
siderable benefactor,  and,  sailing  to  the  Egyptian 
coaat,  sent  to  implore  protection  and  aafety.  Bat  the  miaie- 
ters  of  Ptolemy,  dreading  the  power  of  Caeaar,  haaely  deter- 
mined to  court  his  &vour  by  the  moider  of  hia  livid.  ike- 
cordingly,  they  aent  a  boat  to  the  ahip  for  Pompey  inTitiog 
him  to  a  conference  with  the  king,  and  aa  aoon  aa  he  wan 
brought  on  ahore,  Septimius,  a  Boman  centniion,  who  had 
fought  under  hia  bannera,  stabbed  him,  and  cutting  df  hia 
head,  threw  the  naked  body  on  the  atrand,  which  waa  abwi- 
doned  to  every  insult  However,  Philip^  hia  faithful  freed* 
man,  and  an  old  soldier  who  had  scrv^cd  under  Pompey  in 
hia  youth,  burnt  the  corpse,  and  collecting  the  aahea,  buried 
them  on  a  hillock  and  placed  a  large  atone  over  the  s])ot  as 
memorial  to  mark  the  site.  Such  waa  the  melanchuiy  end, 
and  such  the  mean  funml  of  Pompey  the  Greats  who  liad 
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many  opportunities  of  enalaTing  his  oountiyy  but  xcjectod 
them  all  with  diadain. 

Pompey  was  fonder  of  gloiy  than  of  power,  of  praise  than 
coiumaud,  and  more  vain  than  ambitions.  His  talents  in 
war  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  Ca»8ar  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, his  i>cciiliar  misfortune  to  contend  witli  a  man,  in  whose 
presence  all  other  military  merit  lost  its  lustre.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  during  the  last  war,  his  aims  were  more  pure 
than  those  of  Cresar,  as  they  could  not  be  tried  by  the  event; 
but  it  is  cei-tain,  that  he  frei^uently  rejected  all  uliers  of 
accommodation,  and  plumin^^  himself  on  the  superior  justice 
of  liis  ca\m\  be^'an  to  fori^et  the  instability  of  fortune,  mid  to 
menace  before  he  possessed  the  power.  With  whatever 
mililness  he  might  have  conducted  himself,  in  case  of  victory, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  exceed  the  moderation  of  Caesar. 
Kume  was  become  too  much  depraved,  and  sunk  in  luxury, 
to  be  any  longer  able  to  preserve  its  fi-eedom  ;  and  from  this 
period,  the  Roman  omydre  could  not  exist  \vithout  a  master. 

Ciesar  pursued  l^ompey  to  Alexandria,  where  one  of  the 
murderers  presented  the  head  and  ring  of  his  rival,  in  order, 
as  he  supposed,  to  propitiate  the  conqueror.  C^esa^,  how- 
OTer,  had  too  much  humanity  to  be  pleased  with  so  horrid  a 
spe^aele,  and  taming  from  it  with  disgust,  gave  vent  to  bia 
aensibilily  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He  canoed  the  bead  to  be 
bomed,  and  pbused  the  ashes  in  a  temple,  which  he  buih  near 
the  spot  where  Pompey  fell,  and  oonsecmted  to  Nemeais,  the 
goddess  who  was  supposed  to  take  Tengeanoe  on  those  that 
oppress  the  miaemble. 

At  this  tune  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute 
between  Ptolemy  and  bis  sister  Cleopatra.    The  latter, 
though  manied  to  her  brother,  and  joint  beir  by  the  will  of 
ber  ftther,  was  ambitions  of  undivided  antbonty.  Ciesar, 
captivated  by  the  ohaims  of  the  beauteous  queen,  decided  in 
ber  favoor.  A  war,  known  as  the  Alexandrine  War,  ensued,  in 
which  Ptolemy  was  killed,  and  Egypt  subdued  by  the  Koman 
arms.   Csesar  then  appointed  Cleopatra,  with  her 
younger  brother,  an  infant,  joint  governors,  accord-    ^  ^ 
ing  to  the  intent  of  their  fiither^s  wilL   At  length, 
in  order  to  oppose  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridatcs  the 
Great,  who  had  made  some  inroads  upon  the  Koman  domi- 
niniic;  in  the  East^he  lesolved  to  leave  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he 
bad  A  son,  aftcnrwards  named  Ciesaxioii,  and  for  whom  he  had 
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for  a  tuue  abandoned  eray  oljael  of  anibiftkin.  ThamaoBB, 
anzioiiB  to  recover  his  patenud  domtniona,  had  seued  on 
Amenia  and  Cappadocia^  and  had  defeated  CalTiini%  Ctmf» 

legate,  in  Asia.  Caeear,  however,  hastened  fram  Egypt  to 
check  his  victorious  career  and  gained  a  victory  over  him  at 
Zela,  in  Pontus,  with  so  much  ease,  that,  in  writing  to  a 
iriend  at  Ivomo,  ho  expressed  the  rapidity  of  hia  conqiieata  in 
thxeewoidBi  '^Vem^  Fidi,  Viei" — Icame,IsaWyIconqiwEad. 


Murder  of  Pompey    s.c.  48 

Alexandrine  War,  and  Set- 
tlement of  Affairs  of 
Egypt  by  Caesar   „  47 


KOLOOIOAIi  BUIOCABT. 

iBTasion  of  ProflBoe  of 

Asia  by  Phaniace.<   bx.  47 

Defeat  of  Pharaaces  by 
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6.  FINAL  OVERTHROW  OP  POMPEY's  PARTY — SUPREMACY  OP 
GJESAR  AT  ROME — MURDER  OF  C^SAR. 

C.Tsar,  havincj  disposed  of  tlio  ^'oveniment  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  enibarke<l  for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  sooner  than 
his  enemies  could  expect,  but  not  before  his  atiaire 
there  abfMDlutely  re«pured  liis  presence.  During 
his  absence  he  had  bofii  created  consul  for  live 
years,  dictator  for  one  year,  and  tn])uno  of  the  people  for 
life.  But  Marc  Antony,  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at  Ki.nue, 
had  filled  the  city  ^Wth  riot  f^ri^^l  debauchery,  and  several 
commotions  ensued,  wliich  only  the  opportune  arrivvol  of 
Cseaar  could  have  appeased.  Having  restored  order  and  con- 
finned  hia  authority  at  home^  he  hastened  to  land  in  Africa, 
wheie  Pompey  s  party  had  tallied  under  Scipio,  ( 'ato,  and 
Pompey's  sons,  Cneiua  and  Seztus,  asaiated  by  Jnba^  of 
Mauritania.  Caeaar^a  good  fortune  atill  aeconed  to  attend 
him;  and  the  enemy  zeodyed  a  complete  and  final  ow- 
throw  near  Thapsus^  on  the  coaat  of  Byaunum,  with  little  or 
no  loaa  on  hia  aide.  Juha  and  Petreiua  killed  each  otiier  in 
despair  at  Zama ;  and  Scipio  killed  himaelf,  being  drirai 
back  by  a  atonn  on  the  Amcan  coaati  while  attempting  to 
eacape  into  Spain.  Gate  ahut  himaelf  up  in  UtiGl^  where  ha 
meditated  a  orave  resistance ;  but^  finding  it  impoaaiUe  to 
animate  men  to  be  free  who  aeemed  naturally  prone  to 
alavery,  he  determined  not  to  survive  the  liberties  of  lii? 
conntrj',  and  deliberately  fell  by  hia  own  hand.  Thus  died 
Cato^  who^  in  ail  but  hia  death,  waa  one  of  the  moat  &nllkai 
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dianctom  xeoosded  in  the  Koman  history.  Though  severe^ 
he  was  not  cruel ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  paidon  much 
gioater  fimlts  in  others  than  he  oonld  forgive  in- himself. 

The  war  in  Afiica  heing  tenninated  hy  the  xednction  of 
l^omidia,  which  was  immediately  formed  into  a  Roman  pio- 
Tinoe,  Caesar  returned  in  thomph  to  Borne ;  and,  ^ 
as  if  he  had  ahndged  all  his  former  triumphs  only 
to  increase  the  splendour  of  this,  the  citizens  were 
astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  procession,  and  the 
nomher  of  the  countries  which  he  had  suhdued.  The  senate 
and  Boman  people  seemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new  modes 
of  homage,  and  unusual  epith^  of  adulation.  He  was  made 
dictator  for  ten  years,  and  entrusted  with  the  command  in 
chief  of  ail  the  armies  of  the  Statel  He  was  also  honoured 
with  precedence  at  all  puhlic  festivala^  and  created  censor  for 
ihzee  years  wit|^  the  title  of  magiiUr  morwn,  or  master  of  the 
morals.  His  person  was  declared  sacred ;  and  hy  the  acts  of 
tiie  senate  already  mentioned,  on  him  alone  devolved  for  lilS» 
all  the  great  dignities  of  the  state.  He  committed  the  power 
of  jndicature  to  the  senators  and  the  knights  alone^  and 
raatrained  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  hy  sumptuary  laws. 

Having  thus  settled  afifoirs  at  Borne,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  go  into  Spain,  where  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
LaAnenui^  us  former  general,  had  raised  an  army  against  him. 
He  met  them  at  Munda,  and  the  hattle  which  followed, 
deeided  the  fiite  of  the  adherents  of  Pompey.  The  elder 
Pompey,  whose  talents  and  filial  love  were  remarkable^  was 
killed  in  the  pursuit ;  and  the  second  concealed  himself  so 
eompletely,  that  the  victor  could  not  discover  him. 

CflBsar  having  by  this  decisive  battle  vanquished,  all  his 
open  enemies,  returned  to  Borne,  for  the  last  time,  where  he 
received  new  dignities  and  honours^  and  eigoyed  in  his  own 
person  an  accumulation  of  all  the  g^t  offices  of  ^ 
the  state,  being  styled  Imperator,  a  title  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Emperor^  although  it  did  not  at 
that  time  imply  re^^  power,  created  consul  for  ten  years 
and  dictator  for  life.    He  possessed  the  emhlems  also  of 
soyereignty,  a  throne  and  diadem,  but  these  were  merely 
exhibited  at  pnblic  festivals,  and  not  used  by  Caesar  himself. 
A  body  -guml  of  Imights  and  senators  was  provided  for  him, 
and  he  was  entitled  looter  Paina,  the  fiither  of  his  country. 
He  reformed  the  calendar,  adorned  Borne  with  magnificent 
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biiiklings  ;  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corintk ;  and  undertook  to 
drain  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Rome. 

The  senate,  with  an  adnhition  which  marked  the  degeneracy 
of  the  timefl^  continued  from  time  to  time  to  load  him  with 
fresh  hononrsy  which  he  received  with  equal  vanity.  But 
having  neglected  to  riee  from  his  seat  one  day,  when  the 
eenate  ordered  him  some  particnlar  honours,  it  began  to  be 
^    rumoured  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  Idn^ 
and  that  the  ides  of  March  (March  16)  weie  fixed 
on  for  investing  him  with  the  diadem.   A  con- 
spiracy was,  therefore^  formed  against  him  by  sixty  of  ths 
senators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Cassius  and  Bratui^ 
whose  life  Cassar  had  spared  after  Fharsalia. 

In  order  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedingi» 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  of  their  designs  to  ths 
ides  of  March,  on  which  Cajsar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown. 
The  augurs  had  f:>retold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him; 
and  several  omens  which  happened  about  this  time,  in  some 
measure,  began  to  change  hjs  intention  of  attonding  ths 
senate.  However,  one  of  the  conspirators  prevailed  on  him 
to  keep  his  resolution,  by  biintering  his  superstition,  and 
describing  the  preparations  made  for  his  appearance.  As  be 
proceeded  to  the  senate,  a  slave  wished  to  inform  him  of  the 
consj>iracy,  but  could  not  come  near  him  for  the  crowd. 
Art^midorus,  a  (ireek  philosopher,  who  had  discover»»il  the 
whole  plot,  deliveri'd  to  him  a  memorial,  which  (Jaesar  gave 
to  liis  sL'crctaiies  willioiit  retiding  it. 

Ciesar,  a  I  ter  taking;  his  seat  in  the  senate-house,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  cunspinitors,  against  whose  daggers  he 
bravely  defended  himself  for  some  time,  till  seeing  Brutus  in 
the  number  lie  faintly  exclaimed,  "  And  you  too,  my  siin  i  ** 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  rube,  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  Thus  died  Cicsar  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  ace, 
after  receiving  twenty-three  wounds  from  hands,  which  he 
vainly  supposed  had  been  dhiarmed  by  his  beuehta,  or  awed 
by  his  power. 

» 
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CHAPIEB  XYU4 

nOX  THS  DEAXfl  OF  C£8AE  TO  THE  ESZABLiaHXEHT  OF 

THE  SXPntB. 

44  B.O.  to  27  &a 

1.  GSSAa'S  ADOPTED  SON— -THE  SECOND  TBIUMVIBATE. 

Thb  death  of  Cmur  escdted  in  the  mindB  of  the  Boman 
people  honor  and  detestation  against  his  murderers.  ]Mbic 
Antony  and  Lcpidus,  ambitious  of  sacceeding  to  the  ower 
of  the  dietator,  lesolved  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  ^ 
by  avenging  his  death.  Aeoordingly,  Antony,  after 
reading  to  the  people  the  will  of  Caesar,  by  which 
he  had  bequeathed  them  a  great  part  of  his  property,  made 
an  oration  over  the  bleeding  body,  exposed  in  the  Forum^ 
and  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  populace,  that  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar  would  have  met  with  instant  destruction, 
had  they  not  precipitately  escaped  hem,  the  city,  Antony, 
who  had  excited  this  flame  in  order  to  convert  it  to  ma 
own  advantage,  having  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  GBesar,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  senate 
by  a  seeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  state.  He 
demanded  and  obtained  a  guard  for  the  security  of  his 
person,  and  eveiy  day  continued  to  make  rapid  strides  to 
absolute  power. 

Antony,  however,  found  a  foimidable  competitor  in  the 
youtliful  Caius  Octavius,  afterwards  called  Gaius  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus,  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Cassar's  niece  Atia, 
the  (Laughter  of  his  yoimger  sister  Julia.  He  was,  there- 
fore, Caesar's  grandnephew,  and  changed  his  name  as  above, 
according  to  the  common  custom  among  the  Romans,  because 
Carsar  had  adopted  him  as  his  heir.  Urged  by  his  mother 
to  ret^im  to  Eome  from  Apollonia,  where  he  had  been  sent 
by  Ctesar  to  complete  his  studies,  he  came  back  at  this  critical 
period,  when  Antony  was  busily  intriguing  to  secure  supreme 
power  in  liome  for  himself  Soon  after  his  return,  the  State 
•n  vs  divided  into  three  distinct  Mictions :  that  of  Octavian, 
wlio  aimed  at  procuring  the  power  that  his  great-uncle  had 
exercised  in  Rome,  and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony, 
whose  sole  view  was  to  obtain  absolute  power  for  himself; 
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and  that  of  the  conspiratois,  who  wished  to  le-establiah  ih» 
iiV)ertv  of  Koine. 

Tlie  first  thing  done  by  Caesar's  heir,  after  his  return  to 
Koine,  was  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  establishing  Ids  i 
^     claims  in  this  capacity,  and  to  procure  a  decree 
eanctioniiig  his  adoption.    He  then  assumed  the 
juaoB,  Cuds  Jiiliiis  Cesar  Oatayianiu^  to  whidi  hs 
had  heoome  entitled  hj  law,  and  proceeded  to  earry  out  the 
proyirions  of  Caeaaf  s  vill,  selling  his  own  property,  and 
»wing  money  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  all  the  lepwiefc 
act  aecoied  Octarian^s  popularity  at  Borne,  for  Cmr 
had  leftSOOseeteroea^toeyeiyKoman  dtifen^and  his  gardens 
beyond  the  Tiber  for  a  public  paik.   Orertons  for  apolitical 
alliance  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Antony  to  Octayian  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  croshing 
the  men  who  had  murdered  Caesar ;  but  OctsYian  possibly 
expected  when  this  was  done  that  Antony  would  turn  against 
him,  so  li(3  took  part  wdth  the  senate^  and  Cicero,  who  was 
doing  all  he  could  at  Kome  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Caear's 
would-be  successor.  The  close  of  the  year  saw  Antony  in  arms, 
besieging  Brutus,  who  had  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
inMutinSinow  Modena;  hoping,  by  defeating  him,  to  win  his 
troops  over  to  his  side,  and  thus  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  sufficient  in  number  to  wairant  liim  in  marching  on 
Kome,  and  measuring  his  strength  against  that  of  Octavian 
and  the  senate ;  for  Octuvian  had  also  been  raising  troops 
from  among  his  uncle's  veterans  in  his  own  behalf;  and  the 
senate,  finding  tliat  Im'  liud  alfeady  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  ibice^  was  compeiled  to  accept  his  ofiier 
to  act  against  Antony. 

In  the  i'oUowing  year,  as  snnu  as  the  consuls,  Caius  Vibius 
Pausa,  and  Auhis  liiitius,  entered  on  their  term  of  otftce, 
^     they  marched  against  Antony  at  the  head  of  L>cta- 
vian's  levies,  Octavian  himself  accompanying  the 
latter  as  his  legate,  or  soeoiid  in  cominaiul.  Both 
consuls  fell  in  battle,  and  Octavian  assumed  command  of  the 
troops.     Antony  withdrew  his  defeated  army  into  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  to  join  hi^pidus,  who  was  there  at  the  luvul  of  a 
considerable  body  ui  troops,  and  Brutus  followed  him,  and 
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effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  under  FlancuB  stationed 
on  the  Isaia  or  Is^re.  The  eenaie  and  Cicero  now  hegan  to 
fear  the  intentums  of  OetaTian,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  amy  devoted  to  him  on  account  of  hia  lelatioii- 
eliip  to  their  old  geneiaL  The  command  of  the  fleet  was 
given  to  Sextos  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey.  Dedmna 
Brutna  waa  thanked  for  ahowing  a  Ann  front  to  Antony,  and 
for  the  defeat  of  Antony's  troops  by  those  which  were  serving 
under  Octavian;  and  the  armiea  in  the  eastern  provincea 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marcus  Brutus  and  Gaa- 
flius.  A  triumph  for  the  defeat  of  Antony,  and  the  consul- 
ahip  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  refused  to  Octayfan, 
who  promptly  marched  on  Borne,  after  coming  to  a  secret 
understanding  with  Antony,  for  whom,  as  well  as  his  fol- 
lowers, Octavian  had  asked  an  amnesty.  On  arriving  before 
the  city,  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people ; 
the  migority  of  the  senators  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
praetors  joined  the  forces  under  their  oonunand  to  his.  The 
neent  proceedings  of  the  senate  were  annulled ;  Octavian 
was  appointed  consul,  with  hia  cousin,  Quintus  Pedius,  for 
his  colleague  ;  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  murderers  of  Cffisar 
were  declared  outlaws ;  and  an  amnesty  for  Antony  and 
Lcpidus,  and  the  troops  under  tlu  in,  was  declared.  It  is 
almof^t  needless  to  say,  that,  before  Octavian  entered  the  city, 
Cicero,  and  many  of  the  senators  who  had  proviously  declared 
against  him,  had  left  Tiomc  in  headlong;  flii^ht. 

Antony  and  Lepidus  now  commenrcHl  tln  ir  march  home- 
wards, and  Plancus  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Octavian.  Deci- 
imis  Brutus  attempted  to  march  eastwards  through  Cisalpine 
(laul,  to  join  Marcus  Brutus  in  ^lacedonia,  hut  his  men 
deserted  him.  and  he  hi  in  self  was  seized  ami  put  to  death  hy 
order  of  Antony.  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi<lus  met  soon 
jiftcr  near  liolo^ma,  and  formed  the  coalition  known  in  history 
as  the  Second  Triumvirate. 
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S.  fBE  KEW  PBOeORIFnOKS — ^DBATH  OF  aOBBO— 
BATTLB  OF  FUILIPFL 

The  vwult  of  the  eonfcrcnco  of  Octavkii,  Antony,  and 
Lepidnfl^was  an  agreement  that  the  supreme  anthority  should 
be  lo<lged  in  their  hands  for  the  space  of  five  years; 
that  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should  be  di\-it3ed 
amon^'  them  ;  and  that  all  their  enemies  i^lumld  be 
destroyed,  of  which  each  presented  a  list.  Lepidiis  and  Plaucus 
were  appointed  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  for,  althou;:h 
the  Triumvirate  had  assumed  su])remc  power,  and  intonded 
to  exercise  it,  it  was  thought  bettor  that  the  external 
forms  of  the  chief  maf^istracy  of  Iconic,  with  regard  to  the 
provinces,  Africa,  Sicily,  and   Sardinia,  were  assigned  to 
Octavian  ;  Spain  and  Gallia  Pro\'incia,  now  as  frequently 
called  Gallia  Narbonensis,  to  Le})idus  ;  and  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Antony.    The  personal  allmnce  of  Octi- 
A'ian  and  Antony  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  former 
to  the  latter'.s  daughter.    By  the  last  article  of  their  union, 
which  deserves  the  bitterest  execration,  Lepidus  gave  up  his 
brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  colleague ;  Antony 
permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius  ;  and  Augus- 
taa,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  immortal  Cicero. 
Under  this  horrible  proscription,  three  hundred  eenatois  and 
two  thousand  knights  were  pnt  to  death ! 

In  the  horrid  carnage  that  marked  the  first  weeks  of  the 
existence  of  the  Second  Trinmviratey  Cicero  was  one  of  those 
principally  sought  after.   For  some  time  he  evaded  the  malice 
of  his  pursuers ;  and  set  forward  from  his  Tilla  at  Tusodum 
towards  the  sea-side,  with  an  intent  to  transport  hhnself 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.   He  found  a  rend 
ready,  and  presently  embarked ;  but  the  winds  being  adyerse, 
he  was  obl4;ed  to  land  and  spend  the  night  on  shore.  The 
importunity  of  his  servants  forced  him  again  on  boartl ;  but, 
weary  of  life,  and  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  die  ia 
that  countr}'  which  he  had  so  often  sayed,  soon  went  on  shoie^ 
and  proceeded  to  one  of  his  country  seats  in  the  ^-icini^ 
Here  he  slept  soundly  for  sometime ;  but  his  servants  havii^ 
heard  that  he  was  pursued,  once  more  forced  him  away  in 
n  littor  towards  the  ship.    They  were  scarcely  departed 
when  the  assassins  arrived  at  his  house,  and,  ]>erceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  pursued  him  immediately  towards  the  sea,  and 
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overtook  him  in  a  wood  near  tlio  f?horo.  They  cnt  ofT  his 
head  and  his  hands,  which  they  carried  to  Rome  as  the  most 
apeeable  present  to  Antony,  their  cruel  employer,  who 
received  them  with  extreme  joy,  rcwar«lod  the  mnnh^rer  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  placed  Cicero's  head  on  tho 
rostnim,  whence  he  had  often  (h^claiinod  aj^ainst  tjTanny 
and  oppression.  Thus  died  Cicero,  in  tlio  sixty-third  year  of 
bis  age  ;  but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  country  ruined 
before  him. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  conspirators  n^:ainst 
Ca'sar,  after  being  driven  from  Rome,  went  into  Orceco,  and 
persuaded  the  Roman  students  at  Athens  to  declare  in  tho 
cause  of  freedom.  Then  partiufi^,  the  former  raised  a  power- 
ful army  in  ^lacedonia,  and  the  adjacent  count rii'S  ;  whilo 
the  latter  went  into  8yria,  where  he  soon  mustered  twelve 
lejzi'^'us.  Tn  short,  they  soon  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  flourishing  army,  and  in  a  condition  to  support  a  contest, 
where  the  empire  of  the  world  depended  on  tho  event.  Tliis 
astonishing  success  in  raising  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
justice,  moderation,  and  humanity  of  "Bnitus,  who  seemed 
deairous  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

Antony  and  Oct  avian  having  advanced  into  Macedonia^ 
Brutus  and  his  colleague  passed  over  into  Thrace,  ^ 
and  arrived  at  tho  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  tho 
forces  of  the  triumvirs  were  posted.    Tho  empire  of 
the  world  once  more  depended  on  the  fate  of  a  battle  ;  and 
all  mankind  regarded  the  approaching  anniee  with  terror  and 
anxiety.    Brutus  was  the  only  man  who  viewed  these  great 
events  with  calmness  and  tranquillity.    "If  I  gain  tbo 
YietoTy/'  said  he,  "  I  shall  restore  liberty  to  my  country ;  if 
I  loee  it,  by  dying,  I  shall  be  delivered  &om  slaveiy  myself: 
my  condition  is  fixed  j  I  ran  no  risk.** 

'ihe  republican  army  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  20,000 
boTse  ;  whilst  that  of  the  trimnvm  amounted  to  100,000  foot 
and  13,000  horse.  Thus  piepaied  on  each  side,  they  met 
and  encamped  near  Philippi,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
situated  upon  a  monntain,  towards  the  west  of  which  a  plain 
stretched  itself,  by  a  gentle  decUvity,  almost  fifteen  leagues^ 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Stiymon.  In  this  plain,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  two  little  hills  at  a  mile  distant 
ftom  each  othei^  defended  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  1^  a  manh  which  communicated  with  the  sea* 
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Upon  these  two  hills,  Bnitua  and  Cassius  fixed  their  cami^, 
"between  which  was  kept  a  linn  communication,  and  which 
mutually  defended  each  other.    In  this  commodious  situation, 
which  enabled  them  to  ^nve  or  decline  battle,  as  they 
thought  fit,  the  sea  tumished  them  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  the  island  of  Thasos,  at  twelve  miles  distance,  served 
them  for  a  general  nia^'azine.    On  the  other  hand,  Antony 
and  Octavian  were  encamped  on  the  }>lain  below,  and  oblii^ed 
to  bring  their  provisions  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  their  interest  to  hasten  an  engagement 
This  they  offered  several  times  ;  but  the  patriots  content^*! 
themselves  with  drawing  up  their  troops  at  the  head  of  tlioir 
camps,  without  dtsccnding  into  the  plain.    At  length,  Brntu.-s 
beginning  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his  officers,  used 
all  his  inflaence  to  persuade  Cassius  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
and,  at  last,  both  anmes^  in  attempting  to  possess  themselvw 
of  Uie  load  wliicb  led  towmds  the  islt&d  of  Tham^  ivm 
dxvwn  to  a  geneal  engageiD«it|  in  wbieh  the  tioops  under 
Octavian  were  defeated  by  the  eoldieia  of  Bnitii%  i^le  those 
under  Antony  had  driyen  back  the  legions  commanded  by 
Gasshie.  Diq[»irited  and  unaware  c£  &  aooceee  of  Bnito^ 
Gasflina  hastened  to  hia  tent  and  ordered  his  fWmdmim 
Pindams  to  dispatch  him.  Twenty  days  after  the  firet  battK 
which  was  a  drawn  one^  Bratos  finding  his  anny  £ut  ndtiiig 
away  by  disease  and  desertion,  led  oat  the  remnant  to  aUadc 
the  camp  of  his  opponents.   After  a  hard  fonght  battle 
republican  troops  were  defeated,  and  Bratos  losing  all  hope 
of  renewing  the  contest^  followed  the  example  of  Cassias  and 
killed  himself.    It  is  reported  that  Brutas^  while  at  Sardis, 
beheld  a  gigantic  figure,  \nth  a  fiightfdl  aspect,  stand  before 
him  at  midnight,  and  that  the  spectre  said,  "  I  am  thy  evil 
geniusy  and  thou  shalt  see  me  agsin  at  PhilippL"    With  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  C;is;«ius,  who  escaped  the  vongeancf'  of 
the  conquerors  by  a  voluntary  death,  expired  all  hopes  of  the 
restoration  of  libeiiy  in  Rome.    Indeed,  tlie  Koman  Repoblis 
which  had  existed  through  so  many  changes  of  fortune  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  virtually,  on  the  batUe^lMld 
of  PliilippL 
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3.  THB  ADMDriffnUXION  OP  THE  TBIUII?IR4»—BAimB  OP 

Aonuii. 

Tlio  triumvirs  now  hocame  irresistible,  and,  after  tins 
tle<;i8ive  battle,  punished  tho?e  whom  they  had  formerly 
marked  for  vengeance.  The  people  chiefly  lamented  to  see 
the  heiid  of  Brutus  sent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of 
Caesar's  statue.  The  power  of  the  triiimvii-s  being  thus  estab- 
lished on  the  ruin  of  the  commonwoaltli,  Antony 
went  over  into  Greece,  and  thence  passed  into  Asia, 
where  all  the  monarch.s  of  the  East,  who  acknow- 
ledgeil  the  dominion  of  Komo,  came  to  pay  him  their  nliodionco, 
or  court  his  smiles.  In  this  manner  li<»  ]»r<jcee<Icd  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting 
contributions,  distributing  favours,  and  disposing  of  crowns 
with  capricious  insolence.  But  among  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  East,  none  had  such  a  distinguished  place  in  his  regard 
as  Cle()]xiti*a,  ipieen  of  Egypt,  who,  having  received  orders 
from  Antony  to  clear  hereelf  of  some  slight  imputation  of 
intidelity  to  his  cause,  so  captivated  him  with  her  beauty  and 
address,  that  abandoning  business  to  satisfy  his  passion,  he 
followed  her  into  Egypt. 

He  remained  for  some  time  in  this  country,  indulging  in 
the  most  vicious  refinement  of  voluptuous  pleasure ;  but 
Octavian  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  Antony's  adherents 
by  the  distribution  of  certain  lands,  ho  left  Egypt 
to  oppose  Octavian  in  person.    A  reconciliation,  ^ 
however,  being  effected,  all  offences  and  atfronta 
were  mutually  forgiven,  and,  to  cement  the  \mion,  a  marriage 
was  concluded  between  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian.    By  a  new  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Octavian 
was  to  have  the  command  of  the  West ;  Antony,  of  the  East  j 
and  T^pidus,  of  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

This  was  caused  by  a  suspicion  that  Lopidus,  dissatisfied 
with  the  nominal  power  tlmt  tell  to  his  share,  was  intriguing 
with  Sextus  Pompeius  to  obtain  the  overtlirow  of  his  asso* 
ciates  in  the  triumvirate.  Sextus  Pompeius  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  Sicily,  and  us  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  conciliated  or  destroyed,  Octavian  undertook  to  prosecute 
A  war  against  him,  while  Antony  marched  against  the  king 
«f  Partbia,  who  had  oveixim  Syria  with  his  troops,  and  had 
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placed  Antigonus,  the  surviving  eon  of  Aristobulus,  on  the 
jm     throne  of  Jerusalem.    Antony,  however,  lingered 
^     in  Italy  during  the  following  year,  and  iMjfore  he 
left  for  the  East,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected 
between  the  triuin%'ir8  and  Sextus  Pompeius  who  wa«  bought 
over  by  the  assignment  to  him  of  Sicily.    The  ]irovinces  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Achaia,  with  compensation  for  tho 
property  that  had  been  conhscated  at  bis  father's  death  and 
an  amnesty  for  his  foUowen^  the  murdereis  of  Cteaar  only 
being  excepted. 

Antony  then  sailed  for  Athens  on  his  way  to  S>Ti;i.  l>ut 
while  he  was  passing  the  winter  there,  his  lieutenant  Ven- 
tidius,  to  whom  he  ha<l  confided  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  drove  the  invaders  back  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  following  spring  defeated 
^     them  with  terrible  loss  at  Charrhaj.  Antigonus 
then  made  his  submission  to  Antony,  who  spent  the 
snmmer  in  Syria  and  then  letumed  to  Athens. 

The  straggle  betvm  Oetemn  and  Sexina  Pompeiiia  liad 
oommenoed  ansWy  and  Antany  aaikid  to  Balj  to 
aanst  OckaTian  i^aiiut  lum.  Xbe  triuiiTinto  im 
now  renewed  for  a  aoeond  term  of  fiya  jMn^  tnd 
Antony  having  fiunialied  OotoTian  wiUi  part  of  ham  fleet  in 
letnm  to  which  he  waa  supplied  with  eoldiei%  onee  moie 
xetnmed  to  the  Eaat  to  pmeoote  a  war  of  eonqneet  mgainal 
OA    Birthia.  8extaa  Fompeina  waa  totally  defeated  at 
89a  Vy  Octavian's  admiral,  Mateoa  Yipeamiia 
'    Agrippa,  and  fled  to  the  Eaet»  where  he  ML  into 
Antony'a  himda  in  the  following  year  and  was  put  to  death. 

To  show  how  little  dependence  could  he  plaoed  in  ih^<<^ 
daya  on  one  another,  even  by  men  suppoaed  to  be  united  fay 
the  strictest  bonds  either  of  relationship  or  political  alliance^ 
or  both  together,  it  may  be  said  that  Lepidna,  who  had  been 
engltged  with  Agrippa  in  the  siege  of  Meaaana,  into  whicli 
Plenninfl^  the  lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  had  thrown 
himself,  accepted  Plenniua*a  offer  to  surrender  the  city  and 
divide  the  spoil  of  it  with  him.  When  Lcpidns  entered  the 
city  the  garrison  liailed  him  as  Imperator,  and  this  teinpt4Hi 
him  to  endeavour  to  hold  Sicily  for  himself  Ihit  when 
Octavian  arrived  they  hailed  him  as  readily  ^rith  the  sam« 
title,  and  left  Lepidus  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  new  n>nier*8 
amy*   for  hia  treacheiy,  Octavian  expelled  Lepidus  from 
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the  triumviratu  and  placed  him  under  restraint  in  the  island 
of  Circimim,  where  he  died,  13  B.C. 

Antony,  who  liad  stayed  in  Egypt  on  his  way  to  Syria, 
now  alone  remaine<l  to  prevent  Augustus  from  attaining 
Bovereign  and  undivided  power ;  and  his  character  and 
conduct  greatly  facilitated  the  designs  which  liis  ambitious 
rival  had  conceived  against  him.  Kegardless  of  the  business 
of  the  sUtei  he  seemed  to  live  only  to  pleasure,  and  spent 
whole  dajrs  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  who 
etodied  eveiy  art  to  inmtm  Ida  paaaion,  and  ywey  hia  enter- 
tainmenta. 

It  vaa  aome  montha  hefoie  he  oonld  tear  himaelf  away  ftom 
the  ftacinationa  of  tiie  beantiM  queen  of  Egypt  and  mazeh  " 
againat  the  foe.  At  laat,  however,  he  entoed  Media  in 
company  with  Artaavaades^  the  king  of  Annenia,  and  laid 
aiege  to  Ptaaspa.  There  the  Aimenian  king  deserted  Ydm^ 
and  the  Parthiana  coming  against  him  in  myiiada,  forced  him 
hack  through  Armenia  into  Syria  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men. 

Another  year  waa  spent  at  Alexandria  in  idle  pleaeme  with 
Cleopatra,  before  Antony  roused  himself  once  more  to  try  to 
retrieve  his  forfeunea  in  the  East.  Entering  Armenia 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  he  fell  on  Ajtasvasdes  ^  ^ 
before  he  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  besieged  his 
capital,  took  him  prisoner,  and  plundered  his  country,  and 
then  returned  almost  as  rapidly  as  ho  had  come  to  hold  a 
triomph  for  liis  nominal  subjection  of  Armenia  in  Alexandria. 
Far  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  Octavian  during 
Antony's  absence.  He  had  beautitied  Rome  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and  carried  out  the  construction  of  roads,  sewers, 
aqueducts,  baths,  and  otlier  great  public  works,  and  under- 
taken a  successful  campai^^n  against  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Italy,  and  addeil  Pannonia,  a  large  tract  of 
country  between  Dalinatia  and  the  Danube  to  the  Koman 
dominions.    This  coutpiost  was  etlected  in  33  n.c. 

The  final  ruptuix3  between  OcUivian  and  Antony  was  now 
at  hand,  and  circumstiuicea  soon  occurred  which  tended  to 
hasten  it.  Stimg  by  Antony's  neglect  of  his  sister  Octavia — 
nay,  insult,  for  in  35  r.c.  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  Syria 
bringing  him  arms  and  men  and  money  for  the  war  against 
Parthia,  ami  wrote  to  him  from  Athens  saying  she  was  on  her 
'way  to  join  him,  he  contiimptuously  replied  that  she  had  better 
stay  there — and  the  preference  he  showed  to  the  interests  of 
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£gypt  and  Egypt's  queen  over  fhoae  of  Borneo  OctarkD 
sought  to  fecall  him  to  a  aenae  of  duty.  AmUmy  valoited  hy 
pxomptiiig  the  oonaola  for  the  year»  who  were  hia  paitiaBiiii^ 
AA  to  make  an  attack  on  Ootayian  in  the  Senateu 
Octavian,  aoRoimded  hy  a  hody  of  tdeodB,  who 
were  all  aecieUy  amed  to  defiBiid  him  in  caae  the 
consuls  should  follow  up  their  words  wil^  hostile  acta^ 
replied,  speaking  in  bitter  terms  of  Antony  and  his  Menda. 
The  consuls  hastened  to  Antony,  but  when  the  Houiana  who 
were  with  him  heard  that  the  alliance  between  OcUvian  and 
Antony  waa  at  nn  vnd^  they  hastened  to  Bome  to  support  the 
former.  True  to  the  policy  that  he  had  announced  of  avoid- 
ing civil  strile  ho  declared  war  against  Cleopatra.  Antony 
hastened  to  take  up  the  gage  that  was  thus  thrown  down,  and 
placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  Komo  by  deilaring 
liiniself  the  ally,  supporter,  and  defender  of  the  I'lgjptian 
queen.  He  contrived  also  to  offer  a  last  bitter  insult  to 
Octavian  by  divorcing  his  wife  Octavia,  and  onlering  her  to 
quit  his  house  in  Rome.  The  time  for  wliich  the  sfKiond 
triumvirate  hatl  been  renewed  had  now  expired,  and  the 
famous  coalition  which  had  enthired  for  ten  years,  waa  now  a 
thinf»  of  the  }»ast  without  possibility  of  renewal. 

Immediately  after  war  was  formally  declare*!,  IfUli  sides 
began  to  make  immense  pix^parations  for  the  cuiitliLt.  Antony 
^1  indeed  wjis  followed  by  all  the  foi-ees  ol  the  Hast, 
and  Oetaviau  by  those  of  the  West.  Antony,  who 
hiid  deeid(>d  on  risking  his  future  fate  and  fortune 
on  a  sea  light,  stationed  his  magniticent  fleet  of  500  vessels 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  now  the  I'.ay  of 
Prevesa,  and  posted  his  anny  of  100,000  men  in  an  entrenched 
camp  on  the  promontory  of  Actium  on  the  northern  side. 
Oetavian  hinded  his  army  on  the  southern  side  of  the  strait 
leading  into  the  gulf  within  about  the  middle  of  August,  but 
it  waa  not  until  Uio  beginning  of  September  that  the  nemo- 
lable  battle  of  Actium  was  fou^t  Antony,  by  tiie  advice 
of  Cleopatra,  who  wished  him  to  return  at  once  to  'Egyyi  and 
leaye  the  army  to  fight  or  aurrender  aa  it  might  choose,  had 
moved  out  of  the  gulf  and  ranged  hia  fleet  at  the  entvanee  to 
the  atrait,  and  was  waiting  for  a  &TOunble  opportunity  to  aei 
aail.  His  intention  waa  fraatrated  by  the  Bonum  fleet  whidi 
bore  down  on  Antony'a  veasela  with  a  £ivourable  bieese  in 
Older  of  battle^  and  Antony  waa  compelled  to  fight. 
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The  two  armies,  on  opposite  sides  of  tbo  gulf,  were  only 
spectators  of  the  engagement,  and  encouraged  their  r('si)ectivo 
fleets.  In  the  niid.st  of  tho  conflict  the  wind  suddenly 
changed,  and  tho  ([ueen's  galley  made  for  the  0]>en  sea 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  Antony, 
milike  a  Koman,  preferring  dishonour  to  death,  followed  lier 
in  liot  haste  in  a  light  galley,  leaving  his  fleet  at  the  mercy 
of  his  opponent.  All  the  vefssels  that  could  nut  escape  fought 
to  tho  last,  and  disdaining  to  surrender  were  tired  hy  tho 
enem\'  at  night  fall.  Tho  anny,  aft^r  a  delay  of  seven  days, 
surrendered  to  Octavian  M'ithout  striking  a  blow. 

After  spending  the  winter  in  re-organizing  the  provinces  of 
Gre»K*e  and  Asia,  Octavian  advanced  with  an  army  aq 
before  Peliisium,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  city, 
either  wanting  courjige  to  defend  it,  or  previously 
instructed  by  Cleupatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  tako 
pos.st'8sion  without   resistance ;   and   Octavian  having  no 
obstacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  marched  thither  with  all 
expedition.    Upon  his  arrival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose 
hira,  and  j)ut  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight  ;  and  this  slight 
advantiige  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  make  a  resolute  and  iinai  eilbrt  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

At  break  of  day,  Antony  jtostcd  tho  few  troops  that  ho 
Jiad  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  near  tho  city,  and  sent  orders 
to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  Hi;  waited  with  his 
trc>«'ps  to  behold,  and  at  lirst  luul  tho  satisfaction  to  see,  them 
advan«  •*  iu  good  i>rder  ;  but  liis  joy  was  soon  turned  into  rage, 
when  his  ships  only  saluted  those  of  Octavian,  and  both  tleets 
uniting  together,  sailed  ]>ack  into  tho  harbour.  At  the  same 
in-stant,  his  cavahy  also  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Iluwever, 
he  tried  to  lead  on  his  infantr}',  which  were  easily  vantjuished  ; 
and  lie  liimself  was  compelled  to  return  into  the  town,  liis 
rap^e  was  ungovernable,  and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  that 
he  was  betniyed  by  Cleopatra  :  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions 
were  just,  for  it  was  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queeu  that 
the  fleet  had  passed  over  to  C)(  tavian. 

Antony  was  now  so  humbled,  that  ho  only  desired  of  tho 
victor  that  his  life  might  be  s})aretl,  and  that  he  might  bo 
rdlowetl  to  pass  tho  remainder  (»f  Ids  days  in  obscurity.  To 
the^o  projiosals,  however,  Octavian  sent  no  answer,  and 
Antony  having  received  a  false  i-eport  that  Cleopatra  waa 
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dead,  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword,  and  expired  soon  after. 
Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Octavian  who  had  entered 
Alexandria  as  a  oonqaeror  on  August  1,  but  finding  that  he 
intended  to  lead  her  as  a  captive  in  hiatrinmph,  she  proemed 
her  death  on  August  30  hy  an  asp,  as  it  was  leported,  wMeh 
was  eonvejed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  ftgL 
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4.  THK  BBTABUSmfBKT  OF  THB  BMPIBB. 

By  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavian  was  rendered  the  master 
of  tlie  Koman  dominions,  tlie  sole  arbiter  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Koraans,  her  }>eoplc, 
her  provinces,  and  all  tliat  belonged  to  her.  The  external 
forms  of  government,  as  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  thf 
Ilej)ublie,  were  still  in  existence,  it  is  true  ;  but  even  the^ 
were  on  the  point  of  falling  into  desuetude,  to  l>e  super- 
seded by  other  forni.s  and  titles  that  surely  marked  the 
extinction  of  the  Kepublic,  and  the  birth  of  the  Empire. 
The  period  of  transition  from  iiepubliauiism  to  lniperi;ili>iB 
Wiis  that  which  extended  from  48  to  31  B.C.,  from  the  defeat 
of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  to  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  ActiuoL 
Four  years  only  were  now  requii-ed  to  complete  the  wvl^ 
and  one  of  these  had  abready  expired  when  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  died  at  Alexandria,  shortly  after  the  oeenpalieB  «C 
ihe  city  by  Octavian. 
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The  first  care  of  Octavian  at  tliis  |wriotl  was  tlie  settle- 
ment of  Kjjypt.    Tliis,  liowcver,  lie  did  not  make  a  IJomau 
province  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  under  the  ^ 
management  of  a  proconsul,  and  subject  to  the 
senate ;  but  be  made  it  subject  to  bis  own  imme- 
diale  eontrol,  a  step  which  aJiows  that  OettYian  akeady  felt 
himself  to  be  posoooood  of  abaolata  poirar  in  nality,  if  not 
in  name.  ll^Qfpt,  in  fiiet^  became  the  fixst  of  the  pnmnces 
known  as  the  pinmncea  of  Cnear,"  and  was  govened  by  ft 
piocnntor,  anawenhle  for  his  conduct  to  Octa?ian  only.  In 
his  journey  homewaid  Oetarian  fiiat  passed  throneh  Jndea, 
wheie  he  confirmed  Herod's  title  to  the  throne^  which  Antony 
had  bestowed  on  him ;  and  then  went  onward  to  Asia  Minor^ 
where  lie  passed  the  winter. 

In  the  summer  of  the  foUowin;?  year  he  returned  to  Rome, 
which  had  been  happily  governed  during  his  absoiice  by  hi* 
friend  and  minister,  Caius  Cilnius  MoKsenas.    He  entered 
the  capital  of  the  Boman  territories  amid  the  shouts  ng 
of  the  people^  who  received  him  with  a  welcome 
as  ninsy  as  it  was  hearty  and  heartfelt.    To  do  him 
honour,  the  senate  decreed  that  lie  should  always  appear  in 
the  drees  worn  by  a  successful  general  at  his  triumphs  for 
victories  gained  over  the  foe,  and  that  his  name  should  be 
inscribed  on  tlie  standartls  of  the  lei^ions.    "Rvon  more  than 
this,  "when,  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  state,  suppli- 
cation was  made  to  the  deities  of  Konie  for  the  welfare  of 
the  senate  and  the  people,  Octavian's  name  was  never  t(^  her 
forgotten.    He  was  also  name<l  Tmperator  and  censor  for  life, 
retaining  the  supnnne  command  of  the  army,  or  militaiy 
itnperinmj  as  the  Komans  called  it. 

Thus  positively  posses.sed  of  absolute  power,  Ixjing  reco;^'- 
nised  as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  state,  Octavian  turned  his  attention  to  the  i-e- 
organisation  of  the  senate,  receiving  the  privilege,  which  luul 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  senate  alone,  of  r.iising  plebeians  to 
patrician  rank.    Here,  then,  was  another  important  attribute 
of  sovereignty — the  bestowal  of  rank  and  honour  at  ]>lea- 
sure  J   and  if  as  to  exalt  Octavian  still  more  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  senate  gave  him  the 
title  of  **  Princepe  Senatus/*  or  chief  of  the  senate,  * 
from  which  we  obtain  our  tenn  ''princeu*'   Octavian  now 
offered  to  resign  the  mpmimkf  or  ddef  command  of  thsr 
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amufia  of  the  state  into  the  handa  of  the  asnate ;  bit  ibe 
senators,  assured  that  Iiis  was  the  master  suad  and 
the  master  hand  that  could  alone  fMiessnro  peace  tad 
settled  Older  in  Eome  and  her  piorinces,  and  mem 
her  against  the  repetition  of  civil  war,  begged  him  to  retain 
it  for  ten  years  at  least,  and  conferred  on  him  the  adrlitioul 
name  of  Auauarua.  The  investment  of  the  head  of  tbi 
state  with  sapreme  power  for  ten  years,  waa  almost  eqmrt- 
lent  to  an  appointment  for  life ;  and  it  was  so  virtually,  Iff 
the  senate  never  took  it  hack.  In  addition  to  this,  the  to- 
atowal  of  a  distinctive  name  and  titles  of  honour  on  OctsTiaa, 
hereafter  to  he  known  in  history  aa  Aiignstoay  the  eBtabhsb- 
mcnt*  of  a  gnard  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  and  tke 
adoption  of  eveiy  possible  measure  that  could  exalt  bin  is 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  showed,  that  althon^  Augustus  wtf 
not  a  king  in  name,  he  was  possessed  of  power  absolute  and 
kingly ;  Uiat  the  age  of  the  Bepublic  had  passed  indeed, 
iBnd  that  the  era  of  the  Empire  had  arrived. 

The  history  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  is  well  nigb  U» 
bistoiy  of  the  world  as  long  as  it  endured,  and  wbicK 
although  it  is  comprised  in  Ancient  Histoiyy  I6isna  the  link 
that  binds  Ancient  and  Modem  History  togrtfaer,  will  ke 
foond  in  the  fourth  Volume  of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AxcrENT  History,  which  commences  -with  the  creation  of 
the  World,  an  event  that  took  place  in  4004:  b.c.,  accord in;^  to 
the  most  commonly  received  system  of  chronolo^jy,  is  generally 
considered  to  terminate  witli  the  fall  of  tlie  AVestern  Empire, 
in  476  A.D.  Mediaeval  History  then  bei^nn^,  which  terminates 
about  the  end  of  the  lirtecnth  century,  and  forma  the  con- 
necting link  between  Ancient  and  Modern  lliat<aT. 

The  first  portion  of  Ancient  History,  the  principal  events 
of  which  are  recorded  in  clear  but  simple  lanc^uage  in  Genesis, 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  ends  with  the  Coni'usiou  of  Toii*jiies 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  Babel. 

When  diiierent  groups  of  men  of  diverse  languages  were 
thus  constituted,  each  withdrew  itself  from  the  others  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and,  wander- 
ing eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  soutliward,  these 
germs  of  future  nationalities  founded  cities  and  formed 
settlements  which  in  course  of  time  developed,  in  some  in- 
stances, into  great  nations  and  monarchies. 

Of  these,  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  and 
after  considering  the  origin  of  man  and  the  story  of  the  great 
patriarchs  of  old,  as  far  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  know 
it,  precedence  will  be  given  in  the  following  [)ages  to  tlu3 
History  of  l^gypt ;  and  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  district^?,  and  Arabia,  the  llistfiry 
of  the  Jews — the  great  God-iavoured  nation  that  descended 
from  Abraham — will  claim  attention. 

Next  in  order  will  follow  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, and  Babylonian  Empires,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians ;  and  then,  in  due  chronological  course, 
the  story,  lirst,  of  the  Gnjcian,  and  then  of  the  Konian  Em- 
pire. This,  however,  must  be  told  at  length  in  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  at  present  it  is  merely  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact.  With  a  brief  history 
of  S}Tia,  Parthia,  and  Persia,  and  some  notice  of  Cartlmge 
and  the  chief  states  of  Northern  Africa,  as  known  to  tUo 
ancients,  tins  volume  will  tcriiiinate. 
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With  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  four  voliunee  of  this 
aeries,  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Andent  Histoiy  10  coxtt- 
priaedy  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  thai — 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  States  of 
Africa  and  South- Western  Asia  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
comprises  the  Early  History  of  ^fan,  and  the  History  of 
Egypt,  the  Jews,  Chrildoa,  Ass}Tia,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Pei-sia,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Carthage  and  the  states  of  I^orth- 
Westem  Alrica. 

YoL  TL  eontniifiilieSfilOKy  of  Qmoe,!^ 
in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the  Coast  of  tlie  Mediteiianeai 
Sea,  with  Pontas,  Cappadocia,  Peigamns,  Aimoniay  and  the 
eoontries  contiguous  to  Asia  Minor  not  treated  in  Y6L  L 

Yol.  IIL  contains  the  Iffistory  of  Borne  as  a  Kingdom  aad 

Bepuhlic,  and  the  series  of  struggles  hy  which  it  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  Western  World,  from  the  Straits  of  Gitote^ 
or  Pillan  of  Hercules,  to  the  Eaphrates. 

Vol.  rV.  contains  the  History  of  Rome  as  an  Empire,  and 
its  subdivisions,  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. This  volume  ^vill  also  comprise  as  much  Mediaeval 
History  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  from  the  fall  of  tho 
Western  Empire  to  its  own  dissolution,  and  some  account  of 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  that  so 
often  carried  death  and  destruction  into  and  through  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent. 

The  subject  matter  in  each  volume  has  been  broken  into 
chapters  and  sections,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  Chro- 
nological Summary  of  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  to 
whieh  aUosion  is  made  in  the  section. 

The  compiler  has  to  express  his  obUgatioiiB  fbr  anifU 
aaoe  derived  from  Smith's  Ancient  Hist«iy  "  tad  Rawiiih 
son's  <«Five  Great  Monsicfaies**  and  Sixth  Oiiantd  Mob- 
archy.** 
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CHAFtERL 

xES  uxm  Am  j^vrmom  of  the  boxui  ixpibi. 

1.  XBB  IMFIBIAL  POWBB. — IMFlBTAfi  AND  SnTATOBUL 

A  CHANGE  of  government  so  vast  and  so  complete  as  that 
which  was  effected  at  KoDie,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars 
took  the  place  of  the  fasces  of  the  consuls,  and  direct  personal 
rule,  virtually  unlimited  in  duration,  was  substituted  for 
authority  delegated  by  the  people  for  the  brief  space  of  a 
smgle  year,  ali'ords  a  fitting  halting  place  to  pause  awhile,  and 
consider  the  vast  territorial  expanse  of  the  mighty  empire, 
which,  finding  it«  germ  in  the  small  free  state  establislied  by 
Romulus  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  hard  by  the  "  yellow  Tiber," 
had  grown  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  in  little  more  than 
seven  centuries,  as  to  overshadow  with  its  power  the  whole 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  include  within  its  bonnds  the 
whole  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  South-Westem  Asia, 
and  Northern  AMco. 

Angastus,  formerly  Octavian,  though  he  may  be  considered 
to  have  acquired  sovereign  power  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Actioii^  ooumieiiced  to  teign  in  the  year  27  B.a,  when  the 
title  of  Augustus  was  oon&ned  on  hiai  hj  thd  senile.  At 
all  sfvents  tibis  is  the  most  conTodent  period  to  dating  the 
commencement  of  his  leign,  when  he  was  fidxly  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fiist  man  in  the  state  by  the  senate  and  the  people, 
fie  had  already  received  the  oommand-inrchief  of  tito  anues 
of  Bome,  and  was  bound  in  person  to  superintend  or  provide 
finr,  through  his  Hentenants,  the  carrying  on  of  the  vram  on 
wlddh  the  empire  might  find  it  necessaiy  to  enter.  A  body- 
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guaid  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  piotectioii  of  his  p 
distinctiYe  names  weie  applied  to  mm,  which  afterwaids  he- 
came  the  appellations  of  lus  saccesson  on  the  imperial  thxone  ; 
he  was  entitled  hy  law  to  aasnme  a  dress  and  oniamenta  whieh 
weie  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  insignia  of  royalty  and 
the  emblems  of  supreme  authority ;  and  what  could  he 
wanted  in  addition  to  constitute  an  absolute  government  as 
actoaly  and  power  as  positiTe  as  that  wielded  by  any  autocrat 
M  of  modem  times.  We  may  consider  him  &om  this 
point  as  the  head  and  centre  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  the  source  of  dignity  and  honour,  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  tho  empire.  The  forms  of  the 
republic  still  lived,  it  is  true,  but  they  existed  only  in  name. 
Augustus  was  absolute,  he  felt  himself  to  be  so,  and  he  did 
not  seek  to  disguise  it. 

There  was  nothing,  perliaps,  which  indicated  the  complete- 
ness of  the  rcvohitiou  that  had  led  to  and  confirmed  the 
estalilishment  of  imperial  institutions  at  Rome,  tlian  the  allot- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  which  the  empire  consisted.  Here- 
tofore the  conduct  of  wars  in  provinces  not  wholly  subdued, 
or  in  those  which  happened  t*j  ho  the  seat  of  t?trife,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  consuls  or  men  of  consular  rank,  wliu  had  but 
recently  held  office,  while  those  in  which  the  work  of  subju- 
gation or  pacification  had  been  wholly  affected,  were  plaood 
under  the  management  of  pneton  and  quBBston.  Kow  the 
provinces  which  hsd  heen  entirely  suhdued  were  styled  the 
'*  provinces  of  the  senate  and  the  Boman  people while  those 
in  which  war  hsd  rscently  been  cszried  on,  or  In  whiidi  war 
might  he  eiqiected,  weie  tenned  the  pxovinces  of  Gasar,**  or 
imperial  provinces.  The  management  of  the  fanner  was 
assigned  1^  the  senate  to  men  of  pnetorian  rank,  memhem  of 
that  hody,  who  here  the  title  of  proconsuL  Each  pneonsul 
was  assisted  by  one  or  more  qunstom,  who  r^gukted  the 
financial  government^  and  aU  these  officers  were  nominally 
answerable  to  the  senate  as  herotofoie.  The  imperial  prv> 
vinces,  as  they  may  be  fairly  tenned,  wore  govened  by 
imperial  legates  or  lieutenants,  appointed  by  the  emperary 
while  the  iinances  were  controlled  by  officen  named  ptoeara- 
tors,  who  wero  either  frccdmen  of  the  emperor,  or  men  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  provinces  oi'  the  senate  were  Numidia^ 
Africa  (the  old  territory  of  Carthage  Proper),  and  the  Cym- 
in  Northern  AMca,  the  last  named  province  hiutg 
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united  to  tho  island  of  Crete  ;  Asia  and  Litliynia,  witli  Pontus 
in  Asia  Minor ;  Acliaia  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  llispania  BiEtica,  or  Southern  Spain,  in 
Europe.  To  these  Augustus  subsequently  added  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  or  Southern  Gaul,  and  Cyprus,  taking  away  Dal- 
matia.  The  imperial  provinces  at  the  estabhshment  of  the 
empire  were  £^pt  in  Africa ;  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Coele- 
Syria,  and  Pkcemcia  in  Asia;  and  Lo8itania,  or  Western 
Spain^  Hispaiiia  Tanaconensis,  or  If oitliem  and  Eastern 
Spain,  and  all  tbe  diTiaiona  of  Gaul,  namely,  Gallia  Belgica, 
Gallia  Celtica,  Aqoitaoia,  and  Gallia  KarbonenaiB  in  Eniope. 
AQ  these  provinces  were  governed  hj  a  legate  or  lientenant 
Jndea^  which  really  finmed  part  of  Syria,  was  goTsmed  by  a 
pxociuator,  who  had  all  the  anihority  of  a  legate  within  his 
district.  These  piovinoes,  senatorial  and  imperial,  as  given 
in  detail  by  Dion  Cassiu?,  exhibit  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Boman  empire  and  the  limits  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the 
accesaioD  erf  Augustas. 


CHAPTER  li. 
TEX  0X8ABXAH  BTVA8TT. 

48  B.a  to  68  A.D. 

1.  AUGUSTUS. 

The  early  emperors  oi"  Kome  are  commonly  spoken  of  col- 
lectively as  the  Twelve  Caesars."  Of  these  Julius  (  lesar  is 
accounted  the  first,  and  Domitian  is  tlie  List.  Kow  as  all 
tho  emperors  of  Kome  were  Caesars — tho  family  name  of  a 
powerful  Roman  family  having  ultimately  developed  into  a 
title  of  honour — it  may  bo  fairly  asked  why  the  fiist  twelve 
of  the  Roman  emperors  are  grouped  together  as  the  "Twelve 
Cnsaxsf  The  best  reason  that  can  be  given  is  that  the 
beseditary  principle  of  succession  was  aeknowledged  and  *ob-  - 
flSflrvedy  with  a  uiort  bmk,  until  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
.  Domitian,  and  that  the  dignity  of  emperor  was  then  renaeied 
elective  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  insisted  on  that  the  empixe  was  not  fairly 
eatabliahed  in  Bome  until  the  commencement  of  27  B.O.,  and 
lifliice  anaes  a  second  iaquizy  why  Julius  Cieear  should  be 
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accounted  the  first  of  the  "  Twelre  Caesars  f  It  must  be  r^ 
membered  that  Julias  Caesar  had  in  reality  inaugurated  impe- 
rial rule  in  Home,  and  gathered  the  sole  power  of  the  state 
into  liis  own  hands,  although  imperialism  was  not  openly 
acknowledged  as  an  accomplished  fact  until  the  date  which 
has  been  named.  Four  years  before  his  assassination  in  44 
B.a,  Julius  Caesar  had  been  created  dictator  for  life,  and  was 
Tirtoally  possesaed  of  sovereign  power,  althoagh  iti  actamal 
emblems  wm  denied  to  him.  Ab  the  finmder  of  abeohrte 
power  «nd  penonal  gorenunent  In  Borneo  he  mm  justly 
xeckoned  the  fiiat  of  the  C«ean  by  Boman  hiatonans,  and  hit 
claim  to  be  looked  on  aetiie  fint  empenir  of  Borne  isetnogth- 
ened  by  the  &et  that  the  Bomans  leoognised  as  hia  soooemor 
hia  gnat  nephew,  OetaTian,  the  giandaon  of  hie  aiats  ivUm, 
and  hia  son  and  heir  liy  adoptbn,  aeeoiding  to  the  Boman 
law.  It  waa  in  fact  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  in  the  higheet  office  of  the  atate,  which 
was  preserved  throughout  the  Caesarean  dynasty,  and  that  of 
the  Flavian  dynasty,  which  almost  immediately  followed  it. 

As  his  great  uncle  Julioa,  the  dictator,  is  reckoned  the  fint 
of  the  Cajsars,  Augustus  unavoidably  takes  rank  as  the  second 
of  them,  although  he  was  the  first  who  openly  used  the  en- 
signs of  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the  permi?=5ion — nay  more, 
request — of  the  senate.  To  make  his  descent  perfectly  clear, 
we  may  point  out  once  more  that  ho  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Octavius,  who  had  married  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Mnrcns 
Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  Julius  Ciesai's  sister.  He  had  l  oon 
adopted  by  Julius  Ciesar,  because  ho  was  the  nearest  male 
relation  that  the  dictator  had.  The  connection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ca^sarean  dynasty  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by 
reference  to  the  genealogical  table  in  the  following  page. 

It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  enter  here  into  some  account 
of  the  family  and  kinsmen  of  Augustus  before  mentioniiij^  the 
principal  transactions  of  his  reign.  He  was  married  Uire« 
times,  first  to  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  the  tribune  Clodiiis» 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  atormy  timea  that 
preceded  the  dose  of  the  repablic ;  secondly  in  40  blo.  to 
Sorihoniay  the  aiater-inrkw  of  Sextos  Pompeioa^  who  was 
divorced  shortly  after  to  enable  lum  to  many  in  38  &a  hia 
third  wife,  livia  DmsiUa,  the  daughter  of  Unaa  BraaBS 
Olandianns,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Clandiiia  Kero^  who  was 
compelled  to  divorce  her  when  Oetavian  set  his  afibctiona  as 
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her.  AngOSfeoB  had  no  children  by  her,  but  h»  vltiiiuitofy 
adopted  her  son  TiberioB  ClMidini  N«io,  who  heeame  empoor 
iX  hif  dioiith. 


OKNSALOOIGAL  TAHLB  OF  THB  0 JBSABEAN  BTKASIX 
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li  was  not,  howeyer,  until  he  found  himself  deprived  of 
aU  hope  of  male  descendants  in  a  direct  line  to  inherit  his 
hononis,  that  he  formally  adopted  Tiberius.  His  sister  Octa- 
via,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  Marc  Antony, 
had  by  him  two  daughters,  Antonia  the  Elder,  and  Antonia 
the  Younger.  Before  her  espousal  to  Antony,  f^hf  had  married 
Cuius  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  called  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  This  youug 
man,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  death  in  23  B.C.,  was 
married  by  Augustus  to  J ulia,  his  only  child  by  Scribonia, 
and  was  regarded  as  his  successor.  As  far  as  human  know- 
ledge can  determine,  his  death  was  a  misfortune  for  Rome. 
Hoping  yet  for  direct  male  heirs,  Augustus  married  his 
daughter  a  second  time  in  22  b.c.  to  Marcus  Yipsanius 
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Agrippa,  one  of  his  meet  intimate  fiaends,  and  after  MrrnnriMW 
the  most  trusted  of  his  ministers.  Two  sons  of  this  marriage 
died  just  after  they  had  reached  manhood,  and  a  third, 
adopted  with  Tiberius  in  4  a.d.,  was  murdered  just  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  to  secure  the  undisputed  right  of  Tiberius 
to  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  the  muider  was  instigated  by 
Livia,  wlio  is  not  altogether  free  from  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  her  husband's  death  at  the  end,  that  she  might  see 
her  son  invested  with  the  purple.  A  daughter  of  Julia  and 
Agrippa,  Agrippina  the  Elder,  married  Germanicus  Ciesar,  the 
son  of  Livia's  younger  son,  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  and  Anto- 
nia  the  Younger,  the  second  daughter  of  Octavia  and  ^larc 
Antony.  Their  son  Caius  Ciesar,  surnamed  Calicrula,  was  the 
fourth  of  the  Caesars,  and  his  uncle  Claudius  Dru^sus  Ca?sar, 
the  fifth.  Male  heirs  failing  these,  the  successor  of  Claudius 
vas  found  in  a  youth,  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by 
adopti(m  Claiidiiis  Gmr  Dnmos  Germanicus  Nero,  who  was 
the  son  of  GaUgulA's  sister,  Agrippina  tbe  Toonger  and  Gnsnis 
Domitiiis  AhenobarbQs,  who  was  the  ofbpring  of  a  manisge 
between  Antonia  the  Elder,  dangbter  of  Octovia,  and  Maie 
Antony,  and  Lodns  Domitras  Ahenobarbns. 

Hafing  regulated  aifidn  at  home,  Ai^Eostus  qmtted  Bone 
in  27  B.O.,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  an  ezpedfitkm  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  to  eotnplefte 
submission,  leaving  Agrippa  as  his  yiceroy  in  Home.  He  did 
not  return  till  24  b.c,  after  a  serious  illness,  which  kept  him 
nearly  two  years  at  Tarraoo.  Another  serious  illness  followed  in 
23  B.O.,  after  which  he  resigned  the  consulship,  which  he 
had  now  held  for  nine  years  ;  but  instead  ai  tlii%  the  senate 
gave  him  absolute  authority  over  all  the  province,  senatorial 
as  well  as  imperial,  and  the  officers  in  the  former,  though  ap- 
pointed hy  the  senate,  were  accountable  for  their  acts  to  the 
emperor.  The  military  oath  of  obedience  was  now  taken  by 
the  Koman  soldiers  to  the  emperor,  and  not  to  the  state,  as 
heretofore.  Soon  after,  the  power  hitherto  held  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  was  vested  in  Augustus,  which  made 
him  chief  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  st-iiate  and  the 
army.  The  formal  appointment  of  consuls  wius  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  disturbances  in  Rome  during  the  emperor* 
absence  in  the  east,  from  22  b.c.  to  19  B.C.,  led  to  the  be- 
stowal of  this  office  on  Augustus  for  life,  and  it  was  t  hen 
only  held  Ibr  brief  poiods  by  those  on  whom  the  empeiur 
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might  choose  to  bestow  it.  In  12  ac,  Lepirhis,  the  chief 
priest,  or  pontifex  maximiis,  died,  and  his  oliice  was  given 
to  Augustus,  who  thus  became  chief  of  tho  Roman  cliurch  as 
well  as  the  state — if  the  use  of  the  word  "church"  may 
be  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  lieatheu  religion  for  the  sake  of 
ahowing  the  analogy  which  then  existed  between  the  powera 
and  functions  of  Augustus,  and  those  of  a  monarch  in  the 
present  day,  in  a  country  where  a  monarcli  is  accounted  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  iu  tho  United  Kingdom. 

Tlie  change  in  the  constitution  may  be  shown  in  a  few 
words.    The  ancient  senate  of  Romulus  was  converted  into  a 
sort  of  House  of  Lords,  whose  numbers  were  restricted  to 
600,  with  a  projierty  qualification  of  about  £10,000  in  our 
money.    The  si  iiators,  it  is  true,  were  elected  ;  but  the  elec- 
tions were  influenced  by  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  censor, 
and  thus  none  were  admitted  who  were  in  any  way  objection- 
able to  liim.    Soon  the  elective  principle  was  neglected,  and 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  sons  of  senators  to  sit  in  the  house, 
■which  was  introduced  by  Augustus,  in  imitation  of  an  old 
custom,  gr;uhuilly  paved  tho  way  for  hereditary  succession, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  Roman  princes  and  nobles. 
The  powder  of  the  centuries  in  cuiiiirming  laws  passed  by  the 
senate  had  long  ago  been  merged  in  the  assemblies,  or  Comitia 
of  the  Tribes,  and  they  merely  elected  the  chief  magistrates 
and  adjudicated  iu  cases  of  appeal.    But  the  appointment  of 
the  great  ollicers  of  state  by  the  emperor  took  all  their  remain- 
ing functions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  centuries ;  and  the  as- 
fiiunption  of  tribunitial  power  by  the  emperor  soon  threw 
the  functions  of  tho  tribes  into  similar  desuetude.    Thus  was 
the  emperor  absolute  ;  but  in  after  years,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
power  and  that  of  the  senate,  was  often  controlled,  abridged, 
.and  frequently  annulled  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  the  ^ifo— 
as  our  household  troops  axe  of  the  British  amy— of  the 
great  standing  army  of  Home ;  a  body  originally  institated 
to  guard  the  pra^torium,  or  general's  tent,  and  which  frequently 
took  the  lead  in  after  years,  in  conjunction  with  the  amy,  in 
setting  up  and  dethioniog  empeioiB,  portions  of  the  soldiery 
frequently  espousing  diffeient  sides.   And  thus  it  was  that 
ahsolutism  and  penonal  government  in  Borne  subsequently 
meiged  into  a  wmbuj  despotism. 

It  has  been  said  that  Augustus  was  absent  in  the  East 
fnm  22  &a  to  19  B.a  It  was  during  this  expedition,  which 
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was  wholly  unattended  by  bloodshed,  that  he  induced 
Phraates,  the  king  of  Parthia,  to  surrender  the  Koman  stan- 
dards which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus,  and  whose  re- 
covery gratified  the  pride  of  the  Romans  as  much  as  anj 
brilliant  victory.  Agrippa  was  now  sent  to  the  East  to  contro. 
affairs  in  that  direction,  and  his  sons  Caius  and  Lucius,  lx)ni 
in  20  B.C.  and  17  b.c.  respectively,  were  formally  adopted  hr 
Augustus.  Agrippa's  place  at  Rome  was  tilled  by  Miecena^, 
illustrious  as  the  patron  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  the  chief 
Diomoter  of  art  ind  literature  in  the  imperial  city,  and  he 
MGiiiie  tlia  ehrfl  gofcniiir  of  Bo^ 

who  was  oompdbd  to  go  into  Tmoaalpuio  Gaol  in  16  BLa»  to 
v^gnlato  the  mtaiiial  w&m  of  the  ptorince,  which  wae  eufier^ 
iDg  under  s  noent  inTaaion  of  the  GennaDB  and  the  eeim 
nJe  of  lidmna  the  nocmaftor.  Theie  he  mained  tfll 
14  B.0^  matoxing  a  aeheme  ibr  aferangthemug  the  noitim 
fiontiflr  of  the  empixe,  torn  the  Bhone  to  the  Banuhe^  oqii> 
neoting  the  xiTem  Ij  e  ehatn  of  miHtazj  odkmieai  aa  fim^er 
outposts. 

The  frontier  on  the  eastem  aide  of  the  northern  line  had 
not  yet  been  earned  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Danube  ; 
but  the  facilities  given  by  the  independence  of  the  tribaa 
that  inhabited  this  district  for  an  invasion  of  the  empire  bj  the 
savage  hordes  of  the  north,  rendered  necessary  the  extension 
of  Boman  territory  to  this  great  river.  The  first  step  in  carrying 
out  this  project  wa^j  cirected  by  the  emperor's  8t<?p-sons, 
and  Drusus,  who,  in  a  single  campaign,  conquered 
and  annexed  Vindelicia  and  Rhaitia.  Three  years 
after,  Agrippa,  who  had  returned  from  the  East  and  quelled 
a  rising  in  Pannonia,  died,  and  the  emperor  competed  Tiberius 
to  divorce  Vipsania,  the  dead  man's  daughter,  and  marry  his 
widow  Julia,  who  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous 
son,  whose  fate  has  been  already  related.  The  marriage  did 
not  prove  a  lia})py  one,  through  the  flagrant  misconduct  of 
Julia  on  the  one  liaud,  and  the  aliuction  that  Tiberius  still 
retained  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
pudiate (11  B.O.). 

Atthiatiniebnifiiewaa  inChmly  conaoltdating  the 


power  in  that  piovinoe,  and  haifias  eoneaivad  the  idea  of 
conquering  Germany  and  annering  the  eoonlriea  aotth  of  the 
Danuha^  he  prepared  te  an  espwUtioa  agidnit  llie  Gemiaa 
tdhea.  He  wae  eniiuinaftil  at  tot»  to  the  Qaimanii  hy  oo^" 
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tfafflily  ntnaiiBg^  avoided  a  oonfliel ;  bat  wliflii  winter  ap» 
pcoachedy  Dnuns  was  compelled  to  withdiaw  his  troops. 
Benewing  tbsattempt  atalaierperaody  besaMiied  a 
tbe  Cbatti  and  Clieniici»  and  penetnted  to  the  ^ 
Elbe ;  but  en  hia  letmn  he  idH  ton  hia  hone^  and 
died  of  the  accidenti  to  the  deep  regret  of  Aqgostna  and  the 
Boman  people.    Bb  was  dwrignated  Qermanicnfl^  a  name 
which  was  in  after  yean  aocorded  to  his  eldest  son.  Shortly 
befote  his  death,  Pannonia  had  been  lednoed  to  sabjection 
by  Tiberiii%  and  Thneia  and  Hcesia  had  bean  eonqaered  by  . 
Lodna  Piso.  Ihns  waa  seonied  the  piojeet  of  Aogostos  to 
making  the  Danube  the  northem  fiontier  of  the  empire. 

After  defeating  the  Sifflmbri  and  other  Qemian  tribes,  who 
had  risen  in  revdt  soon  after  tiie  death  of  Dmso^  » 
Tibenos  retired  to  Bhodes.   His  departme  ftom  ' 
Borne  waa  eaased,  aocoiding  to  aome,  by  the  mis- 
condnet  of  Jnlia,  who  was  banished  by  her  &tfaer  at  a  sdbse- 
qomi  pedod,  and  died  in  povevfy  in  14  aa  ;  and,  aoooiding 
to  othen^  by  his  nnwillingneas  to  inteiftie  with  the  poEoq[»eets 
of  MBStcqp^ns  Caios  and  Lucius  Cttsar,  who  were  on  the  ots 
of  entering  public  life,  and  had  been  adopted  as  heirs  by  tha 
emperor.   Lucius  died  of  illness  at  Massilia  (S  ▲J).^  soon 
after  Augustus  had  summoned  Tiberius  to  letorn  to  Bome ; 
and  Caius  died  of  a  wound  ^^^H^  by  txeacheiy  at  the  ai^ 
of  Axti^(ira,  in  Armenia,  two  years  later,  whi(^  country  ho 
had  entered  after  undertaking  a  mission  to  the  East  to  settle 
the  affiurs  of  Judea  and  effect  a  tnaty  with  Farthia. 

This  took  place  about  eight  yean  after  the  time  in  which 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  atone  by  hia 
blood  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  make  a  more  ample  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  enjoin  by  his  example  the  practice  of 
Ofoiy  Tirtue.  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  forty-ninth  year  of  Eome^  the  twenty-third 
of  die  leign  of  Augustus,  reckoning  Dtom  27  B.O.,  and  in  the 
four  thousandth  year  of  the  world,  according  to  the  oommoDly 
received  system  of  ohronology.  The  Christian  era,  however, 
has  bsan  fixed  four  years  later  than  the  time  al  whioh  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  took  place. 

The  tot  care  of  Augustus,  on  the  death  of  his  step-son 
Caius,  was  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and,  ' 
although  he  was  fearful  th.it  the  gloomy  and  morose  tamper 
of  Tiberius  would  lead  him  to  aoto  that  might  be  unaoceptahla 
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to  the  people,  he  found  himeelf  unable  to  seleet  an jone  heltv 

M  fitted  by  age  and  experience  for  the  post.  He,  theie- 
fine,  fonn^y  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  heir  and  sne- 
cmoTy  and  obliged  him  in  his  torn  to  adopt  Ger- 
manicns  Cesar,  the  son  of  his  brother  Drosiu.  Immedialely 
after  this  Tiberius  was  sent  into  Germany  to  carry  on  the  war 
of  conquest  which  had  been  waged  with  success  since  1  AJK 
by  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  He  subdued  the  coimtij 
between  the  lower  Khine  and  the  Weser  in  4  and  5  a. p.,  and 
"was  then  sent  to  subdue  Marobodunus^  a  German  chief,  who 
was  attempting  to  establish  an  empire,  and  had  under  hl^ 
command  a  disciplined  army  in  the  country  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  now  called  Bohemia.  Hi>  first  operatkms 
wore  successful,  but  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Pannonia  and 
lUyricum  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  Maiobodnnus 
(6  A.D.).  The  pacification  of  the  rebellions  proTinces  was  not 
completed  in  less  time  than  three  years,  and  in  this  tMk  Tibe- 
rius was  ably  assisted  by  his  nephew  Germanieua. 

The  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  clouded  faj 
a  terrible  disaster  that  overtook  the  Eoman  anns  In  the  pto- 
vinoes  that  Tiberius  and  Dnisus  had  appaxeutiy  oon^cx^, 
between  the  Ehine  and  the  Weser.  The  command  of  tho 
province,  to  which  the  name  of  Germania  bad  been  giTen,  had 
been  assigned  in  a. d.  6  to  Lucius  Qnintilius  Varus,  whoee 
exactions  and  cruelties  soon  pioroked  the  people  to  revolt  A 
leader  was  found  in  the  peiaon  of  Hermann,  or  Arminiua,  a 
young  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  who  succeeded  in  decoying  Vania 
and  the  three  legions  that  he  had  with  him  into  an  ambuscade 
near  the  modem  Detmoldt.  The  Eoman  soldiers,  hemme<!  in 
H  by  countless  foes  on  all  sides,  were  cut  down  to  a 
^  man,  and  Varus  and  his  principal  officers  conmiitied 
suicide  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  few  of  the  Eomans  left  in  garrison  at  Aliso  succeed ixi  in 
r<^trefitinc;  acropr?  the  Uhine.  Germany,  on  the  nortli  bank  of 
the  Ixhiiie,  was  once  more  free,  and,  although  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  led  an  army  into  the  revoltod  di.^tricts  in  11  a-P., 
no  battle  was  fought,  and  tlie  utmost  that  aj>pears  to  have 
been  done  Wiis  to  secure  the  country  on  the  south  hank 
agnin«;t  a  Ocrnian  invasion  by  a  akilful  disposition  of  troopa 
alone:  the  river. 

In  12  A.D.  Tiberius  and  (Jernianicus  n^tumed  to  Konit\  .^rd 
in  the  following  year  the  former  was  invested  with  pn  :  1:1- 
eular  power,  similar  to  that  held  by  the  emperor,  in  the  |uo» 
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ifiBOM.  11m  eoMrtnl  iBw  of     attMk  <n  Gml  by  ifae  Gw- 

muiB,  wluoh  might  set  tlie  wbok  of  tlie  BCfUiom  pwi  of  the 
oountiy  in  a  blttB,  neceeritated  the  preBence  of  Gennanious  on 
the  Hfaone  frontier,  and  the  diatorhed  state  of  Slyxicom  com* 
pelled  Tiberius  to  hasten  thither  in  the  summer  of  14  A.D. 
Scarcely  had  he  bid  the  emperor  faiewelly  and  sailed  fimm 
B^dnsiami  when  messengers  weie  sent  after  him  in  haste  to 
announce  the  death  of  Avgostos,  whcee  end  was  bionght  about 
by  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  August  19, 
14  A.D.  He  had.  reigned  forty-one  years,  dating  the  actual 
commencement  of  his  reign  in  27  b.c.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  neariy  attained  the  age  of  seventy-seyen. 

Doling  his  long  reign  of  forty  years,  Augostns  seemed  to 
Itod  his  own  happiness  in  that  of  hlis  people,  whom  he  studied 
to  preserve  in  peace.  The  wars  carried  on  in  the  distant  pio- 
Tinees  rather  aimed  at  enforcing  submission  than  extending 
dominion ;  and  the  Boman  aims,  except  in  the  case  of  Varus, 
were  still  generally  crowned  with  success.  His  remains  were 
Itonoured  by  a  splendid  funeraL  The  senate  decieed  that  all 
the  Roman  women  ^ould  mourn  for  him  lor  a  whole  year; 
that  temples  should  be  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honoun 
allowed  him ;  and  one  Numericns  Atticns,  willing  to  convert 
the  adulation  of  the  times  to  Mb  own  benefit^  received  a  huge 
sum  of  money  for  swearing  that  he  saw  him  w^^^^^TBg  towards 
heaven.  Such  were  the  honours  paid  to  Augustas,  whose 
power  b^an  in  the  slaughter,  and  terminated  in  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  that  it  would 
have  been  good  for  mankind  if  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  if 
he  had  never  died."  He  gave  the  government  an  air  suited 
to  the  disposition  of  the  times,  and  indulged  his  subjects  in 
the  pride  of  seeing  the  appearance  of  a  republic,  while  in 
>  reality  he  made  them  happy  in  the  effects  of  a  most  absohito 
monaoehy,  guided  by  the  most  consummate  prudence.  The 
long  peace  which  Ins  subjects  enjoyed  may  be  entirely  ascribed 
to  his  moderation ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  the 
greatest  part  of  manlriiid  saw  themselves  at  once  professing 
obedience  to  one  monarch,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other. 
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2.  TXBSBIUS. 

The  senate,  to  raost  members  of  which  the  cruelty  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  lurking  beneath  the  seeming  beneficence  of 
Tibanas  were  as  well  known  as  they  had  been  to  Augostns, 
made  no  oppoaition  to  Mi  iflunedittte  assiimptiim  of  tlie  impc- 
nal  power,  and  poasibly  the  Tery  diead  of  nia  chaimnter  maj 
haye  operated  in  securing  for  him  an  easy  succession  to  tba 
thnme.  Though  he  was  highly  popular,  especially  with  the 
people,  for  bis  TictoiieB  on  tibe  JEUiine  and  the  Dannbe,  and 
his  piedeeeasor  had  left  him  in  posaessiKm  of  •  flooashiog  em> 
pire,  he  eyentiially  iignxed  his  popolanty,  by  claiming  as  a 
debt  that  homage  whidi  his  predecessor  was  willing  to  receive 
aa  a  fiivonr ;  and  he  subverted  the  happiness  of  Uie  empire^ 
by  making  a  distinction  between  the  welfare  of  the  prince  and 
of  the  people.  However,  having  acted  for  a  long  time  in  e 
fictitious  chamcter,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  nothing 
peared  on  the  saxboe  at  fint  bat  pnidencs^  generosity,  son 
clemency. 

He  utterly  rejected  many  of  those  great  names  and  titles  of 
honour  which  tlie  senate  so  liberally  offered  him.  He  prohi- 
bited their  erecting  to  him  statues  but  ujion  certain  occ^asions, 
and  absolutely  forbade  them  to  worship  him  as  a  deity.  When 
they  offered  to  swear  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  M-hich  he  should 
enact,  he  checked  their  vile  adulation,  and  obsci  vcd  that  •*all 
sublunary  things  were  mutable  and  uncertain,  and  that  the 
higher  he  was  raised,  tlie  more  he  was  exjx)sed  to  danger.* 
Some  govemora  having  indicated  a  mode  of  increasing  his  re- 
venues, he  answered  with  indignation,  '*  that  a  good  shepherd 
ought  to  shear,  but  never  flay  his  flock."  In  short,  the  com» 
mencement  of  his  reign  was  such  a  tissue  of  deep-laid  deoeik 
that  he  xendend  eray  one  Ihe  dnpe  of  his  alfoelatWB  of 
goodaesii 
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H6w0W,  notwithstanding  thon  ijniploflQMi  oiT  nodcnlkni, 
it  was  aoon  found  that  the  power  enjoyed  by  hia  predeoeaeor 
iraa  too  limited  lor  tbe  ambition  of  Tiberia%  wiio  demolished 
the  Tery  appearance  of  a  xepuhlic,  no  longer  assembled  the 
people,  and  aapplied  the  magiatraoiea  of  the  atate  bj  hia  own 
Trill. 

The  accession  of  Tiberius  was  marked  by  a  mutiny  of  the 
legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  put  down  by  hia 
son  Drusus.    A  more  serious  revolt  occiiiTed  among  the  troopa 
under  the  coiniiiand  of  Oeniumicus,  who  was  entreated  by  the 
soldiers  to  lead  them  to  Kome.    He  succeeded,  however,  in 
securing  their  allegiance  to  Tiberius,  and  then  led  them  against 
the  Germans.    The  season  was  too  late  for  any  military  opeisa- 
tions  of  importance,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
defeated  Arminius  in  a  series  of  ])rilliant  victories. 
Winter  again  compelling  him  to  retreat,  Germanicus 
once  more  withdrew  his  forces  to  prepare  for  another  effort  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  Germany  on  the  return  of  spring. 
Arminius  was  again  defeated,  but  no  permanent  result  was 
effected,  and  it  was  resolved  on  to  abandon  further  attempts 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  Kome  beyond  the  Khine. 

Oennamcns,  indeed,  had  become  an  olgeot  of  jealousy  to 
the  emperor,  on  aoeonni  of  the  ^ly  whidi  he  had  acquired 
by  hia  ndlitaiy  exploita  in  Gennany,  and  by  the  high  imm 
with  which  he  waa  regarded  by  the  Boman  people.   He  wae^ 
thfliefore,  recalled  by  Tiberioa,  who,  well  akilled  in  diasimoU- 
tion,  pennitted  him  to  enter  Bome  in  triumph,  with  the  eagtea 
of  Vaina,  which  had  been  recoraed  from  tiie  Gecmana  in  the 
recent  wan,  and  then  appointed  him  gOTemor  of  all     .  ^ 
the  prorincea  of  Asia.   Germanicus  departed  firam 
Home  on  his  eastern  expedition,  and  was  soon  after 
poisoned  by  Cneius  Piso,  governor  of  Syria,  whom  Tibeiiiu^ 
it  ia  alleged,  had  instructed  to  oppose  him  on  every  oooaaion« 
and  even  to  procure  his  death.   The  whole  empire 
waa  greatly  distressed  on  hearing  of  the  fete  of  Ger- 
manicns ;  but  the  people  of  Kome  set  no  bounds  to 
their  sorrow,  disregaiiling  all  public  and  ]>rivate  ])nsiness,  and 
fillini^  the  street witli  lamentations.    Agiippina,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus,  publicly  cliurged  Piso  Avitli  the  murder  of  her 
husband  at  Kome  in  the  iullowing  year,  but  beiore  his  trial 
"before  the  senate  was  concluded  he  was  found  one  morning 
with  his  throat  cut.    This  was  done^  it  is  supposed,  by  order 
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of  Tiberiu.*!,  to  prevent  any  ^*"**fl7"g  levelationB  if  Pi«o  liad 
been  found  guilty. 

Tiberius  having  now  no  object  of  jealousy  to  awe  him, 
pulled  off  the  mask  entirely,  and  appeared  in  liis  natural 
character.  The  gloomy  disposition  and  insincerity  of  the 
prince  were  dillused  through  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  the  law 
if  treason,  hitherto  confined  by  Augustus  to  acts  of  first  and 
afterwards  to  dutumatory  writings,  being  extended  to  words, 
a  number  of  pei-sons  were  brought  before  the  senate,  from 
time  to  time,  charged  with  having  spoken  ill  of  the  emperor, 
and  condemned  and  executed.  Cremutius  Cord  us,  who,  in 
his  annals  of  the  Koman  empire,  had  called  CaasiiiB  the  last  of 
the  Bomana,  was  the  first  of  note  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
eztanded  inteipfetation  of  tiie  law,  although  he  escaped  ess- 
eutfton  by  starving  himself  to  death,  alter  uttering  a  defeiiee 
in  which  he  fieroely  attacked  the  Tioe  of  the  empire  (25  a.ii.)l 
Abont  the  oommeneement  of  these  sanguinary  measnres^ 
Tiberins  took  into  his  confidence  Ladns  ^Elins  Sejanoa^  a 
Roman  k]tt|^t»  whom  the  emperor  made  captain  of  the 
pnetorian  guards,  and  who  Tentored  to  aspire  to  the  throne 
AQ  by  the  extennination  of  the  whole  imperial  fiuni^f. 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  cut  off  by  poison. 
Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  with  the  elder 
of  her  sons,  was  subsequently  (59  a.d.)  banished  at  hia  in- 
stigation, and  the  younger  confined  in  prison.  He  insinuated 
to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  obstacles  offered  to  the 
of  despotic  power  by  a  continued  residence  in  the 
city,  and  tlie  seditious  temper  of  the  inferior  citizens 
of  liome,  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  Kom^,  and 
spend  his  time  in  the  island  of  Caprece,  now  Capri, 
which  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  the  pleasures  as  detestable 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  eiuperor.  In  this  delightful  retreat  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  shameful  enjoyments,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  paid  unremitting  attention  to  public  busine?v-. 

At  this  time  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  his  person 
was  as  odious  in  appearance  as  his  mind  was  warped  by  vice. 
His  whole  study  now  centred  in  forcing  his  jaded  ap]>etitf*5 ; 
and  he  spent  entire  nights  in  excesses  at  tlie  Laliie.  lie 
appointed  Pomponius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Piso  to  the  first 
posts  of  the  empire,  merely  because  they  sat  up  with  him  two 
days  and  two  nights  wiilioQt  inteimptioa:  these  he  called 
Ilia  iriendi  of  all  houl*.  fiia  eseeiMS  seemed  to  iaomaa  with 
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his  dmnkenneai  and  gluttony,  and  all  his  inventioiiB  only 
aimed  at  xendeiing  liis  vices  moie  eztevagant  and  abcxminabla. 
Ttfoa  the  moment  that  he  quitted  Borne  he  hecame  daily  more 
and  more  crael;  and  Sejanua  was  ever  active  in  adding  fuel 
to  his  jealousy  and  inereasing  his  malignity.  He  plamd  in 
all  parts  of  the  dty  seoiet  spies  and  infonnecs,  who  eonyerted 
the  most  hannlses  actions  into  suhjects  of  offence.  lii  conse- 
quence of  pretended  enmes^  gieat  numheis  lost  their  Hyes. 
Virtue  or  influence  ftOed  not  to  dxaw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Sejanus^  who  proceeded,  removing  all  that  stood  between  him 
and  the  empire,  while  he  daily  increased  in  conMenoe  with 
Tiberius  and  power  with  the  senate.  His  statues  exceeded  in 
number  even  those  of  the  emperoor.  People  swore  by  his  fas- 
tune  in  the  same  manner  they  would  have  done  had  he  been 
actually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than  even 
the  tynnt  who  enjoyed  the  empire.  But  while  the  designs  of 
Sejanus  seemed  d^y  to  succeed,  he  was  accused  to  01 
Tiberias  of  aiming  at  the  throne;  and,  being  im- 
prisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  he  -vvas 
stnngled  by  the  common  executioner;  and  his  body  ignomini- 
onsly  dragged  about  the  streets. 

llie  death  of  this  wretoh  seemed  to  inflame  the  emperor's 
rage  for  more  executions.  Even  the  emperor's  daughter-in- 
law,  Livilla,  the  widow  of  Drusus,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
S^anus^  was  star\'ed  to  death ;  and  Agrippina  and  Dmsus, 
the  wife  and  son  of  Germanicus,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
The  prisons  were  crowded  with  pretended  conspiratosB,  and 
numbers  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  Kome,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  became  the  victims  of  pretended  crimes 
or  of  jealous  suspicion.  Tiberius  grew  weary  of  particular 
execution,  and  gave  orders  that  all  the  accused  should  be  put 
to  death  together,  without  further  examination.  The  whole 
dfy  was  filled  with  slaughter  and  mourning,  under  the  arbi- 
traiy  rod  of  this  gloomy  tyrant.  Of  twenty-six  senators  whom 
he  chose  for  his  council  he  put  sixteen  to  death,  exclaiming, 
'^Let  them  hato  me^  since  &ey  obey  me."  This  monster  of 
cruelfy  was  smothered,  or,  as  some  say,  poisoned  by  ^ 
^lacro,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  bis  age  and  the  ^ 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  *  ' 
Tibernis,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Author 
of  our  religion,  suffered  upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitia- 
tion fox  the  sins  of  mai 
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Tho  wars  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unimportant,  the  principal  being  ono  with  Tacfarinas,  a 
Kumidian  chieftain,  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  emperor's  authority  in  17  a.d.,  and  carried  on  a  guerilla 
warfiEire  with  varied  success  for  seveji  years,  when  he  \vas  de- 
feated and  killed  by  DoUabella.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Gaul,  which  was  speedily  subdued  in  21  a,d.,  and  a  revolt,  of 
the  Fiinans,  who  sacceeded  in  regaining  their  independence, 
took  tea  tlie  Boauois  moA  of  the  land  which  they  jet  hdd 
beyond  the  Bhmo.  The  conqueit  of  Moesia  was  oompleted 
and  aeeoxedy  and  Aitabaaiifl,  the  king  of  Parthia^  who  had 
adaed  <m  Annflma  in  84  a.d.»  waa  oompaOed  by  YitaUiii%  ia 
86  A.D.,  to  withdxaw  ten  this  oom^  by  an  attack  m 
Meeopotamia. 

€BSOVOU)aiaAL  aUMMABT. 
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Fall  and  death  of  Sejaniu 

at  Rome   30 

Death  ef  Tibenai,  and 

aooeemmefCUigala.  ^  87 


3.  CALIGULA. 

The  late  emperor  had  nmainLited  for  his  heir  Caligula.*  th'* 
aon  of  Germanicus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and 
the  people,  and  joined  with  him  his  grandson  Tiberina  Gemel- 
luBy  the  aon  of  Dmsua.  Howeyer,  on  ihe  entrance  of  Caligula 
into  the  city,  he  waa  leoeiYed  with  new  titles  of  honour  hj 
the  senate,  who  set  aside  the  light  of  his  colleague,  and  dfr> 
dazed  him  sole  auccessor  to  the  empire.  AH  manldnd  aeemed 
combined  to  pnise  him  for  Tirtues  which  their  hopes  and  not 
their  experience  had  attributed  to  him,  but  in  whidi  thaj 
were  univermlly  mistaken.  At  first,  indeed,  the  conduct  ol 
Caligula  was  calculated  to  deceive ;  and  it  avouM  have  been 
happy  both  for  him  and  the  empire  had  he  maintained  the  ' 
leputation  with  which  ha  commenced  hia  reign.   He  ennoad 

•  He  was  so  called  from  califja,  a  short  buskin,  which  wms  worn  bj 
tho  common  sentinels,  and  which  he  used  in  imitetion  of  them. 
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the  most  pious  re<:^.ird  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  relation  > 
in  general,  and  ordfred  that  the  month  of  September  should 
be  called  Germaniciis,  in  commemoration  of  his  father.  He 
caused  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  disused 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  be  revived,  and  undertook  to  re- 
form many  abuses  in  the  state.  Ho  attempted  to  restore  the 
ancient  method  of  electing  magistrates  by  tlie  suffrages  of  the 
peoTilo,  and  coiiftTred  on  them  a  free  jurLsdicli<>D,  without  any 
apjM  al  to  hiuiself.  In  short,  such  were  his  concessions,  and 
6U(  li  his  appiirent  virtues,  that  a  shield  of  goM,  bearing  his 
miag<',  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  t-o  the  Capitol,  at- 
tended by  the  senate,  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  sin.L'ing  in 
praise  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  day  on  which  he  mounted  the 
throne  was  inserted  among  the  festivals.  However,  in  the 
place  of  modemtioii  and  clemency  soon  succeeded  furious  / 
passions,  unexam|)lcd  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelt  y ;  and 
ma»lnp=w  ii«;olf  co\ild  scarcely  dictate  barbarities  more  extrava- 
gant, or  inconsifitencies  more  lidioulousy  than  are  imputed  to 
Caligula. 

The  first  ol)joct  of  his  crurlty  was  a  person  named  Politus, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the  emperor  should 
recover  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  whom  Caligula,  after  the 
rc-'stablishment  of  his  health,  compelled  to  complete  his  vow. 
Alter  him  a  crowd  of  victims  were  immolated  to  the  emperor's 
avarice  or  suspicions,  and  among  these  was  the  young  Tiberius 
Gemellus  and  his  grandmother  Antonia.  He  fought  in  the 
arena  as  a  gladiator — his  antngonists,  however,  using  blunted 
weapoim — and  compelled  senators  and  knights  to  do  tliesame. 
He  claimed  divine  honours,  and  gave  himself  the  names  of  buch 
divinities  as  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For 
this  purpoFJC  he  caused  the  heads  of  Jupiter  and  some  <*ther 
gods  to  be  cut  otT,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their  places. 
He  seated  himself  between  ( ';istor  and  Pollux,  and  commanded 
that  all  who  came  to  their  temple  to  worship  should  pay  their 
adorations  only  to  him.  But  such  was  the  extravagant  foUy 
and  absurdity  of  Caligula,  whose  crimes  and  caprices  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  insanity,  produced  in  a  weak  nature 
rendered  weaker  by  youthful  excesses,  by  the  attainment  of 
uncontrolled  power,  that  he  changed  his  divinity  as  often  as 
he  changed  his  clothes,  and  sometimes  became  a  male  and  at 
others  a  female  deity.  He  even  built  and  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  own  divinity,  in  which  his  statue  of  gold  was  ever/ 
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day  dressed  in  rohos  similar  to  those  which  he  wore,  and  wor 
shipped  by  crowds  of  adorers.  His  priests  were  numerous, 
and  among  the  number  were  his  liurse  and  his  wife.  In  as- 
suming the  manners  of  a  deity,  he  often  went  out  at  the  time 
of  full  moon,  and  addressed  the  orb  of  night  in  the  language 
of  a  lover.  He  used  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  and 
£re([uently  defied  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  speech  of  Hoiue:^ 
"Do  you  con([uer  me,  or  1  will  conquer  you.** 

He  was  not  less  notorious  for  tlie  depraved  nature  of 
sensuality  than  for  his  unjust  presumptions,  and  his  <  nvy  was 
not  less  detestable  than  his  hists.  But  of  all  his  vict  s, 
prodigality  was  the  most  reniarkabk%  and  in  some  meci>urd 
gave  rise  to  the  rest.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  vaIuc, 
and  caused  even  jewels  to  be  dissolved  among  liis  Sviuces. 
Instead  of  meat,  he  sometimes  had  services  of  puw  gold  pre- 
sented before  his  guests. 

He  built  a  stable  of  marl)le,  and  a  manger  of  ivory,  for  hi^ 
favourite  horse  Incitatus,  for  which  he  also  appointed  a  b'  ibo, 
furniture,  and  a  kitchen,  that  it  might  treat  nil  its  vi.^it 
witli  due  respect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  emperor  inviu^l 
Incitatus  to  liis  own  table;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  intendod  to 
have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he  not  beeu  pi^* 
vented  by  death. 

AVhenever  Caligula  spoke  to  his  wife,  or  any  Roman  lady, 
it  wiis  a  common  practice  of  his  to  lay  his  hand  on  her  n  ck, 
observing  that,  however  smooth  and  lovely  it  was,  he  c  uM 
take  it  olf  when  he  pleased.  Being  informed  by  an  exile  th.it, 
during  his  banishment,  he  had  pi-ayed  for  the  death  of  Tik^ 
riu>5,  Caligula,  immediately  concluding  that  those  whom  1-3 
had  banisliod  wished  for  his  death  also,  commanded  that  all 
exib's  should  be  slain  without  mercy.  At  one  time  it  is  .^id 
that  he  uttered  a  wish  *'  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  Uit 
one  neck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow.'* 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  ho  undertook  an  expetiition 
against  the  Germans,  and  talked  with  so  much  resolution,  thAi 
QA     it  "^^''^^  universally  believed  ho  would  conquer 

before  him.     His  march  perfectly  in«l:'  .tevl  iha 
inequahty  of  his  temper,  for  it  wa^  sonn  tiir.es 
rapid  that  their  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their  i^i.uiuirdi 
behind  them  ;  and,  at  other  times,  it  was  so  slow  iis  to 
semblo  a  funeral  pi-ocesiiion  rather  than  a  military  expediiiflO. 
Jlowover,  all  these  mighty  preparations  ended  in  nolhiag* 
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Tliefolli  iwing  year  he  issued  orders  for  an  invasion  of  Britain, 
after  s[)endiiig  the  winter  at  Liigdiiunin,  and  raiifing  money  to 
satisfy  his  oxtravagances.  After  leading  his  army  to  the  sear 
shore,  ho  disposed  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  solemnity,  and  drawing  up  the  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
went  on  board  his  galle}',  and  commanded  thn  trumpets  to 
sound,  and  the  signal  to  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement. 
Immediately  tlie  men,  having  received  previous  orders,  began 
to  gatli'T  into  their  helmets  the  shells  which  lay  on  the  shore, 
and  which  they  termed  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  ocean. 
Caligula  then  calling  his  army  together,  as  a  general  after  vic- 
tory, harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  hii^hly 
extolled  their  achievements ;  and  after  distributing  money 
among  them,  he  congratulated  them  upon  theii  riches,  and 
dismissed  them  witli  orders  to  be  joyful. 

In  short,  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  this  monarch  were 
equal  to  his  vices ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  wad 
more  hated  than  despised  by  liis  subjects.    He  was 
tissassinated,  after  a  reign  of  It^s  than  four  years,  by 
Cassius  Chxrea,  a  tribune  of  the  Praitoriau  Guards, 
and  some  members  of  his  household.    iLe  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  when  he  was  murdered. 

0BB050L00ICAL  SUMMARY. 


Galigala's  mock  expedi- 
tion against  the  Gor- 
Mins  sod  othior  tribflB 
of  tlie  north  a  J>. 


His  pretended  inyasion 

of  britain  A.D.  40 

His   MMUMuiatkiii  by 

Ounmi  ChjBiea   41 


4.  CLAUDIUS. 

The  republican  party  in  the  senate,  long  harassed  by  the 
cruelty  of  tyrants,  panted  once  more  for  the  restoration  of 
their  former  freedom,  and  ventured  to  talk  of  extinguishing 
the  name  of  Ccesar ;  but  the  populace  and  the  army  opposed 
the  design.  In  this  opposition  of  opinion,  some  of  the  Prai- 
torian  guards  happening  to  discover  Claudius,  the  uncle  of 
Caligula,  lurking  in  a  secret  place,  where  ho  had  hidden  him- 
self through  fear,  carried  hiiu  upon  their  shoulders  to  the 
camp,  where  they  pioclainied  him  emperor.  Claudius,  undo 
to  the  late  tyrant,  and  nephew  to  Tiberius,  was  fifty  years  old 
when  lie  began  to  reign.  The  complicated  diseases  of  his 
iLLiaiicy  had  aifucted  all  the  iacullies  both  of  his  mind  and 
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body ;  and  though  the  caprice  of  fortune  had  made  him  an 
emperor,  his  abilities  did  not  rise  to  mediocrity,  and  hia  capi- 
city  for  business  was  still  more  contemptible. 

However,  the  commencement  of  his  reign  aiigiirod  well,  and 
he  employed  himself  in  administering  justice,  and  in  adorning 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,    ^lauritania,  which  had  W 
come  a  Roman  possession  in  40  a.d.,  when  Pt'ilniiy,  the  snn 
of  Juba  II.,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Caligiila,  was  crectai 
by  him  into  two  pro^^nces,  distiDgnisliod  as  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana  and  "Mauritania  Ca'sari<»nsis,  from  tlie  principal  towns 
in  each)  namely,  Tingis,  noAv  Tanp-ier,  and  Julia  C?esaiea,now 
Zershell.    Ho  even  uiidi  rtook  to  ^'mtify  the  people 
by  foreign  conquest.    An  attack  was  made  by  Ser- 
viuR  Galba  on  the  ncnnans  hoyond  the  Khine  with- 
out any  decisive  result,  but  the  German  tribes,  at  variance 
among  themselves,  submitted  to  the  control  of  n  Gornian  ckuf 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  wlio  was  under 
man  influence,  placed  over  them  by  Claudius  ;  and  later  the 
Frisians  and  Chauci  were  conquered  by  Boniitiu^  Corhula 
An  army  was  also  sent  under  Aulus  Plautius  against  the  Bri- 
tons, who,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Cunobelinus,  wvn? 
several  times  overthrown.    These  successi's  induced  Clandiu^ 
MM      to  visit  Britain  in  person,  but  aftor  continuin-::  th-n* 
^  ^      only  sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Rome .    Tlie  w.u- 
was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Aulus  Plautius  and 
his  lieutenant  Vespasian,  who  fought  thirty  battles  with  the 
enemy,  and  reduced  a  part  of  the  island  into  the  fonn  of  * 
Boman  province. 

Under  the  government  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  succmi  -i 
Plautius,  the  Rrit(»n3  rose  up  in  anus,  and  disclaimed  the  lio 
man  power.    The  Iceni,  the  Cangi,  and  the  Brigaii- 
A»J>,     ^^"^  iiii^de  a  powerful  resistance,  thougli  they  were  at 
length  obliged  to  submit ;  but  the  Silures,  or  inha- 
bitants of  South  Wales,  under  their  king  Caractacus,  pnn'td 
very  formidable  opponents,  and.  removing  the  seat  of  war  into 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  ke])t  the  Romans 
in  continual  alarm  for  many  years.    At  length,  however,  the 
army  of  Caractacus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  him- 
A.BL  ^'^^^^  prisoner  and  led  captive  to  Rome,  whew 

the  maEmaiiiniitv  of  hi.-^  demeanour  pnxniri^d  him 
pardon  from  the  emperor,  and  n  spectand  admiration  fromalL 
But  the  Britons^  though  humbled,  were  by  no  means  subdued; 
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and  a  waiiaie  wis  canied  an  by  them  duiiiig  the  whole  nign 

of  this  monarch. 

Ckudios,  who  had  commenced  his  reign  with  much  pro- 
mise, soon  committed  the  concerns  of  the  empire  to  favourites, 
who  were  to  tlio  utmost  decree  abandoned  and  infamous. 
The  chief  of  these  was  his  wife  Valeria  Mossalina,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  female  profligacy.  Subordi- 
nate to  her  were  Polybius,  the  treasurer,  Narcissus,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Callistus,  the  master  of  the  requests.  These 
entirely  governed  Claudius,  and  left  him  only  the  fatigues  of 
ceremony,  while  they  possessed  all  the  power  of  the  state. 
Innumerable  were  the  cruelties  which  these  insidious  advisers 
obliged  the  feeble  emperor  to  commit.  Even  his  own  family, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  was  almost  exterminated.  Among 
the  illustrious  sufferers  were  Pa;Lus  and  his  faithful  Arria  (42 
A.D.).  The  former  being  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand, 
Arm  used  eveiy  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolntion ;  but  find- 
ing him  oontiime  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  the  pomaxd, 
and,  stabbing  hemelf  in  bk  piesenoe,  pNeanted  it  to.]iim,  say- 
ing.   It  gives  me  no  pain,  my  PntosL" 

Wbik  the  fitvourites  of  the  emperor  endeayomad  to  esta- 
blish bis  and  their  authority  by  such  cruelties,  they  wrought 
80  eflfeetoally  on  the  tenors  of  CSlandius,  that  he  ne?er  yen- 
tuzed  to  go  to  any  ftast  without  being  suznnuided  by  bis 
guards,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without 
a  prevlons  searoh.  Thus,  wboUy  employed  by  his  anxiety  for 
sdf-preservation,  he  left  the  care  of  the  state  entirely  to  his 
&Touritcs,  who  gradually  gave  him  a  reliah  for  slaughter.  Kor 
was  he  less  regardless  of  the  persons  whom  he  condemned, 
than  cruel  in  the  infliction  of  ^eir  punishment.  Ho  was  so 
extremely  stupid  that  he  frequently  invited  those  to  supper 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  only  the  preceding  day ;  and  be 
often,  denied  that  he  had  given  orders  for  an  execution  but  a 
few  hours;  after  pronouncing  .'^imtcuce.  In  his  reign  no  less 
than  thirty-live  senators,  and  above  three  hundred  knights, 
were  executed  ;  and  such  was  his  unconcern,  that  one  of  the 
tribunes  having  brought  him  an  account  of  a  certain  senator 
who  was  executed,  he  owned  that  he  had  quite  ibrgot  his 
offence,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  his  punishment. 

In  the  meantime,  Messalina  became  more  daring  by  long- 
continued  success  iu  crimes,  and  set  no  bounds  to  her  enor- 
mities.   After  appearing  for  some  years  ioisatiable  iu  her  du- 
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sneSy  aihe  at  lengih  fixed  her  affections  upon  Giins  Sfliiu,  tlw 
most  beantiM  yoatii  in  Bome^  whom  she  mairied  dimag  a 
tempoiaiy  retirement  of  the  emperor  at  Ostia,  with  the  onto* 
gtanding  that  he  should  proelaim  her  son  Britannicas,  vho 
was  bom  in  41  a.D.,  emperor  in  the  room  of  her  husband 
Karcissus,  the  emperor's  first  freedman,  who  had  qusirellal 
with  Messalina,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
mad  passion  of  the  empress  fiomushed,  to  effect  her  iiiiii  hf 
discovering  her  infamy,  and  nigiQg  the  necessity  of  speady 
ponishment.  Claudios^  who  was  qoite  terrified  at  so  ooei- 
pected  a  rebtiony  firequently  interrupted  his  f reedman,  sad 
asked  if  he  was  still  master  of  the  empire.  Being  assuFc^l 
that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to  continue  so,  he  resolved  to 
punish  without  delay  the  afi&ont  which  was  thus  offered  to 
his  dignity.  8ilias  was  taken  and  put  to  deaih ;  and  Mess^^ 
lina,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  moUify  the  emperoi's  wntb, 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  Claudius  on  a  certain  day  aid 
plead  her  defence.  However,  Narcissus,  fearing  that  the  per 
mission  to  defend  herself  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  ordered 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  who  were  in  lesdtnMii 
to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor^a  OOBh 
mand.  Claudius  heard  of  her  death  without  emo- 
tion, and  a  few  days  after,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  asked 
why  Messalina  was  absent,  as  if  he  had  totally  foigotten  bar 
crimes  and  her  fate. 

Messalina  being  thus  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  in- 
famous  conduct,  Claudius  espoused  as.  his  fourth  wife  Agiip- 
pina  the  younger,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Germanicua, 
who  had  poisoned  her  fomier  husband,  Gnetos  DomitiBi 
Ahenobarbus,  and  who,  if  possible,  was  even  more  practiaed 
in  vice  than  the  late  empress.  The  chief  design  of  Agrippiss 
was  to  gain  the  succession  in  favour  of  her  son  Lucius  Domi* 


adoptum  ohanged  his  name  to  Nero  Claudius  Caassr  J)n^^ 
Germaoicus,  she  hesitated  no  longer  to  carry  out  a  cxime, 
which  she  had  previously  meditated.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
mske  room  for  the  immediate  elevation  of  her  son,  she  caa.^ 
poison  to  be  given  Claudius  among  mushrooms^  a  diah  oi 
which  he  was  particnlaily  fond. 
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Soon  after  he  had  eaten,  he  dropped  down  insensible ;  but 
tliis  caused  no  alarm,  as  it  was  usual  with  liim  to  sit  eating 
till  he  had  stupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
<:<irried  from  the  table  to  his  bed.    But  his  constitution  seem- 
ing to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  potion,  Agrippina 
directed  an  abandoiied  physician,  who  ms  in  het  ^ 
pay,  to  thziut  a  poiBoned  feather  down  his  tfasoat^ 
niider  pietenoe  of  making  him  vomit;  and  this  soon  put  an 
end  to  ms  life.   At  the  time  of  hfa  dei^  Claadina  was  in  the 
«iztry-£oaxth  year  of  hia  V£d,  and  the  fourteenth  of  hia  xeign. 
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^eiro,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  ago,  commenced  his 
Teign  with  the  approbation  of  mankind,  and  showed  the  most 
pious  regard  to  the  inomory  of  the  deceased  emperor,  who  was 
declared  to  have  become  a  deity  after  death  by  the  senate. 
In  fact,  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  while  he  continued  t<  » 
act  by  the  counsels  of  his  tutor,  the  eminent  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  Bumis,  the  prefect  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards,  by 
whom  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Claudius  was  announced,  and  whose  clioice  was  ratified  by  the 
senate,  has  always  been  considered  as  a  model  for  young  princes. 
The  youthful  monarch  could  conceal  his  innate  depravity  bo 
well,  that  his  nearest  friends  could  scarcely  perceive  that  his 
virtues  were  only  assumed.  He  appeared  just,  liberal,  and 
humane ;  and  his  condescension  and  aftability  were  not  less 
than  his  other  virtues ;  so  that  the  Komans  began  to  think 
that  heaven  had  sent  them  a  prince,  whose  clemency  would  ' 
^xnnpensate  &r  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors. 

Wb  motbei^  however,  aonght  to  wield,  through  her  son, 
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the  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  on  one  occasion  when  am- 
bassadors camr  from  Armenia  to  ask  aid  against  Vologese?, 
king  of  Parthia,  who  had  placed  his  brother  Tiridates  on  lio 
throne,  she  would  have  taken  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  n- 
biinal,  had  not  Seneca  caused  Nero  to  leave  tlie  throne  uii<  cr 
the  pretence  of  receiving  his  mother  on  her  entrance  into  the 
assembly.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  that  Doniitiu 
Corbulo  was  recalled  from  Germany  and  sent  to  the  east.  He 
drove  out  the  Parthians  and  restored  Tigraues  to  the  throne  of 
Armenia  in  60  a.d.,  but,  beinp^  removed  to  tho  government  of 
Syria,  Tiridates  again  asserted  his  claim  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  matter  was  airanged  by  his  ^on^euting  to  hold  tke 
thione  from  Nero  as  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

However,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  Nero  maintaiieJ 
a  decency  of  public  conduct.    His  natural  depravity  soon 
appeared  ;  and  as  he  increased  in  years,  his  crimes  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion.    He  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  nm- 
ning  about  the  city  by  night,  and  frequenting  places  to  vhich 
only  the  lowest  of  the  low  resorted.    He  entirely  tluevv  lU 
his  mother's  control,  and  when  she  threatened  to  place  Briun- 
uicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  on  the  throne,  he  retort^xl  by 
poisoning  his  cousin  and  steI^brothe^.    He  deserted  his 
l)ctavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicus  and  daughter  of  the  in- 
famous Messalina,  and  formed  a  disgraccfid  connection  wiik 
Poppsea,  the  wife  of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues.    Agrippina  raiuly 
used  all  her  interest  to  disgrace  Poppaea,  who,  inflamed  with 
resentment,  impelled  Nero  to  commit  parricide,  in  onhr  to 
satisfy  her  revenge.    Accordingly,  after  a  fruitless  atteuipl  U) 
procure  her  death  by  drowning,  Nero  sent  some 
soldiers  and  his  freednian  Anicetus  to  his  mother, 
who,  finding  that  she  was  to  expect  no  mercy,  and 
seeing  Anicetus  draw  his  sword  to  stab  her,  ])resent*d  her 
bosom,  crying  out,     Strike  here,  for  this  place  gave  birth  to 
a  monster."    He  sought  to  make  the  senate  believe  that  his 
mother  had  killed  herself,  in  consequence  of  having  Iwon  de- 
tected in  a  plot  against  his  life,  but  no  attempts  to  justilSr 
biniself — for  after  all  it  was  well  known  that  .Agrippina  bad 
been  murdered  by  her  son's  orders — in  the  eyes  of  the  senate 
tod  the  Roman  people,  and  t<^  ex(  use  him -el t  in  his  ovrneyM» 
oolild  ramove  the  pangs  of  con.^cienco  and  bitter  lem  >rso  for 
this  hideout  eiime  that  he  felt  during  the  reuuiuder  ul'  hit  lift^ 
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A  strange  contrast  appeared  in  the  disposition  of  Neru, 
who,  while  ho  practised  cruelties  wliich  were  sufficient  to 
freeze  the  mind  with  horror,  was  fond  of  those  amusing  arts 
that  soften  and  refine  the  heart.  In  particular,  he  was  ad- 
dicted from  childhood  to  music,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  However,  chariot-driving  was  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  he  resolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal  performei-s  in 
the  chariot-races,  though  his  governors  endeavoured  to  restrain 
this  pitiful  ambition.  It  was  also  his  darling  amuse  ment  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre,  as  an  actor,  a  musician^ 
or  gladiator. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  had  Nero  confined 
himself  to  these  puerilities,  and  been  content  with  being  con- 
temptible, without  being  also  formidable.  His  cruelties,  how- 
ever, exceeded  all  his  other  extravagances.  His  wife  Octavia 
he  had  divorced  in  61  a.d.,  and  not  content  with  this  and 
procuring  her  banishment,  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered  that 
he  might  marry  Poppiea,  who,  in  her  turn,  perished  four 
years  after  through  the  brutality  of  her  inhuman  husband, 
who  literally  kicked  her  to  death*  Bat  another  of  his 
atrocious  crimes  remaina  to  be  xelatedy  aa  it  is  said,  it  be 
true  that  it  waa  done  by  hia  ordaia.  A  great  part  ^ 
d  the  city  of  Boms  waa  conaomed  by  fire;  and  ^ 
moat  hiatcoiana  aseribe  the  oonflagiatioii  to  him, 
who,  it  ia  said,  took  hia  station  on  the  yilla  of  MsBcenas, 
which  atood  on  the  Esqoiliiie  hill  and  OTerlooked  the  whole 
city,  and  enjoyed  the  aight  during  the  eontinuanee  of  the 
flames,  repeating,  in  a  theatrical  tone  'and  habit,  some  Tenea 
on  the  destanietion  of  Troy.  He  used  aU  hia  arts  to  throw  tibe 
odium  of  ao  deteataUe  an  action  ftom  himaelf,  and  fix  it  on 
the  ChriatianSy  some  of  whom  were  oruoified,  and  otheia 
boml  alive,  or  aewn  up  in  the  ddna  of  beasts  and  woiried  to 
deaUb  by  doga.  Snapecting  Seneca  of  being  implicated  in  a 
eonapiiacy  againat  luim,  wMch  waa  aet  on  foot  by  Oaiiia  Cal- 
pmoiiia  PiaOy  be  ordered  him  to  commit  auidae.  Seneca'a 
nephew^  Lueian,  the  poet,  also  received  the  aame  eommand, 
and  eansing  the  veina  of  hia  anna  to  be  opened,  expired  while 
repeating  that  beautifnl  passage  in  hia  Fhanali%  wbioh 

bapna, 

«  Keo  sieut  vuhim  sai^^ 

lantuB :  mptb  oadit  aadiqiia  Teaii." * 


*  Kor  did  tho  blood  well  forth  slowly  M  from  a  wound,  but  fell  on 
att  aides  like  rain  fioni  the  severed  ▼ana.  ^ 
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TboB  the  whole  city  was  filled  wiUi  slaiighter,  and  fa^^sXM 
instances  of  treasoxL  MasteiB  were  not  secuie  from  theven- 
geanoe  of  their  slaves,  nor  even  parents  from  the  baser  at- 
tempts of  their  childien.  Not  only  thionglioat  Bome»  bat  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  soldiers  pursued  the 
suspected  and  the  giiilty;  and  whole  crowds  of  wretches^ 
loaded  with  chains,  wore  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of 
the  palacs^  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the 
tyrant. 

After  reconstructing  the  ruined  city  and  building  a  palace, 
which,  from  its  magnificence  and  costlinoss,  was  called  "  The 
Golden  House,"  Nero  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  tlio  empir.^ 
and  give  the  most  public  display  of  his  abilities  in  the  hna 
arts.  At  I^aples,  the  crowds  were  so  great,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  so  earnest  in  hearing  him,  tliat  they  did  not 
perceive  an  earthquake  which  hapjx'ncd  while  he  wa.s  singing. 
During  the  time  he  performed,  in*  j»erson  Wius  allowed  to  de- 
part from  the  theatre  upon  any  pretence ;  but  some  M'cre  sr> 
fatigued  with  hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from 
the  walls,  or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out.  Ves])asian  himself,  having  fallen  asleep  \i\xm 
one  of  these  occa^sions,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  for 
such  a  mark  of  disiesp^ct.  Xero,  being  satiated  with  the 
flattery  of  his  countryiuen,  determined  to  pass  over  into 
Greece,  in  onler  to  receive  new  theatrical  lionours.  In  this 
jouruey,  his  retinue  resembled  an  army  in  number ;  but  it 
was  only  composed  of  singers,  dancers,  tailors,  and  other 
attendants  upon  the  theatre.  He  tiaTersed  Grseoe^  and  ex- 
hibited  at  all  their  games,  which  he  Qiderad  ta  be 
oslebiated  in  the  same  year,  and  at  all  of  which  ha 
'  came  off  conqneror,  if  not  by  merits  at  kaat  bj 
&your.  He  obtained  no  fewer  than  eighteen  handled 
GEOwns ;  and,  upon  his  letam  from  Gieece,  enteied  Napks 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  dty,  as  was  costomazy 
with  those  who  were  oonqnerors  at  the  Olympic  gamea.  Bnt 
aU  his  splendour  was  reserved  for  his  entry  into  Bome»  nhm 
he  afypeared  seated  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  dressed  in 
robes  of  purple,  crowned  with  wild  olive,  wliich  was  the 
Olympic  garland,  and  carr}'ing  in  his  hand  the  il^fthian 
crown.  Beside  him  sat  one  DiodoroB,  a  niusician;  and  he 
w;is  followed  by  a  band  of  singers  as  numeroua  as  a  kgioa, 
who  sang  in  honour  of  his  yictoiieSi   This  puenle  pi^aani 
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was  attended  by  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  who 
filled  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 

At  length,  become  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and 
contempt,  Juliiifl  Yindea^^  who  commanded  the  legions  in 
•Chuil,  fint  pnblicly  protested  against  his  t^nnical  govern- 
ment^  and  excited  an  insometion,  endeaToonng  to  persnade 
Bervins  Galba,  a  senator,  who  had  been  conducting  the 
goyenmient  of  Spain  for  eight  years,  to  join  in  the  lerolt  and 
permit  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Yindex  was  de- 
bated by  troops  sent  against  him  by  Xero,  and  then  Galba, 
fearing  that  Kero  might  next  ovder  him  to  he  attacked, 
threw  off  the  mask  and  was  piochumed  emperor  hj  his 
soldiers.  As  soon  as  Nero  was  infonned  of  the  actoal  lerolt 
of  Galba,  who  was  a  brave  general,  he  cried  ont  that  he 
was  utteily  undone.  Instead  of  attempting  any  resistance, 
he  became  fiantic  with  r^^  and  busied  himself  with  frivolous, 
or  rather  insane  occupations.  At  length,  the  revolt  having 
liecome  geoflial,  a  slave,  at  his  own  request^  despatched  him 
with  a  dagger,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the  /*q 
CaDsars.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  he 
had  been  a  scourge  to  his  people,  and  a  disgrace  to 
human  natoie;  and  the  joy  which  pervaded  the  city,  on  being 
delivered  from  such  a  monster,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  Xcro's  reign  at  home,  and  recording 
his  ff'arful  career  of  extravagance,  folly,  and  crime,  many 
noteworthy  events  occurring  in  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire  liave  been  lost  sight  of,  and  these  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  before  proceeding  further.  In  Britain,  in  61  a.d., 
the  famous  revolt  of  tlie  tribes,  under  Eoadicea,  had  taken 
place,  and  liatl  been  ruthlessly  but  eliectually  suppressed 
by  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  to 
restore  Koman  supremacy  in  the  island.  In  Judea  Christi- 
anity had  been  making  steady  progress  against  all  the  efforts 
made  by  tlie  Jewish  high  priests  to  check  its  onward  marcli, 
an* I  the  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  some  of  the  Roman 
procurators ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  thai  Nero  was  tlic 
(^iesar  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed  when  brought  before  Festus, 
and  in  whose  reign  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  The  exact  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he 
«afGBired  mai^ffdom  at  Home  with  8L  FMer,  not  many 
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months  before  Xero  himself  was  called  to  liis  la-«t  account. 
When  Nero  was  in  Greece  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the 
great  revolt  of  the  Jews,  in  66  a.d.,  and  the  stand  they  had 
made  against  Geesius  Florus,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  and 
Ceatiiis  GalliiB,  the  goyemor  of  Syria,  who  had  marched  to 
hia  aaoatanoe.  Vespasian,  who  wan  with  Nero,  was  dis- 
patched in  haato  to  Jndea,  to  ndnoa  ita  tulnilent  people  to 
ohedience,  and  he  and  hia  aon  litna  were  auoching  on  Jem- 
aalem,  whoae  terrible  doom,  aa  foretold  hj our  Lord,  waadkiaa 
at  handy  when  the  tidings  readied  them  thai  the  Caaaaiean 
dynaaly  had  been  Inought  to  a  aadden  doae  hy  the  desth  of 
KeiOy  and  that  Galba  reigned  in  hia  atead. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
68  A.D.  to  69  A.O. 

OAIiBA,  OTUO,  AND  VITELLIUS. 

Thb  brief  period  that  elapaed  between  the  termination  of  :  K>^ 
Caeaaraan  dynaafy  and  the  oataUiahnMnt  of  the  Flavmii 
dynasty  saw  no  lees  than  thiee  emperois  on  the  imperial 
thione  of  Borne.  The  fint  of  theae,  Servina  Galba,  who  waa 
of  an  ancient  and  iUnatrioua  fiunily,  waa  aeventy4wo  yeaa  of 
age  when  dedaied  emperor,  and  was  at  that  time  in  8pm 
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Tritli  his  locrions.  He  had  heen  prdclaiTpfl  by  the  soldiers  in 
Spain  on  Ai)nl  3,  and,  being  a  man  uf  well-known  integrity 
'  and  eapacity,  his  accession  was  ratified  by  the  senate  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Nero.  Being  informed  that  Nero  • 
was  dead,  and  the  empire  transferred  to  him  by  the  senate,  as 
it  had  previously  been  by  the  army,  he  immediately  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  command,  and  marched  to  Rome,  which 
^  city,  however,  he  did  not  leach  until  Deceml)er.  Though  raised 
to  the  empire  by  meanB  of  the  eoldieia,  he  was  anxioiiB  to  sup- 
prees  their  power;  and  some  of  them  h&Ting  made  eKceenve 
demands  for  the  fotme,  just  before  he  e&tmd  the  city,  he 
lesorted  to  mibh  extensive  panishments  as  seemed  to  deviate 
into  craelly.  His  ill^imed  panlmony  also  speedily  occasioned 
him  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  and  he^  who  before  his  acceB> 
sion  was  esteemed  by  all,  was  now  considsred  with  xidieak 
and  contempt 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  desired  by  him  to  pmdsh 
with  severity  those  vices  which  had  arrived  at  an  enormous 

height  during  the  last  reign,  and  to  replenish  the  treasoiy, 
which  had  been  entirely  drained  by  tiie  prodigality  of  lus 

predecessors.  However,  the  state  was  too  mnch  ooxrapted  to 
admit  of  such  an  immediate  transition  firom  vice  to  virtue,  as 
this  worthy  but  weak  politician  attempted  to  effect.  The 
people,  who  had  long  been  maintained  in  sloth  and  luxury  by 
the  prodigality  of  the  former  emperors,  cotdd  not  think  of 
being  obliged  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  indnstrs^  and  fnigality. 
They  therefore  satirised  the  old  man,  and  turned  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  into  ridicule.  It  is  said  that  he  groaned  np<m 
having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  at  his  table  ;  that  he  pre- 
sented to  liis  .steward,  i'ur  liis  lidoHty,  a  plate  of  beans;  and  ' 
that  a  famous  playi  r  upon  the  llute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  delightetl  hiui,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  and  gave  him 
live  pence,  telling  him  that  it  was  private,  and  not  public, 
money. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  avarice  was  i"atlier 
the  vice  of  his  conlidants  than  of  Oalba,  and  some  iniquitous 
prosecutions  and  confiscaticu?  excited  general  discontent  and 
mutiny.  Among  these  the  most,  formidable  was  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  Tpper  CJermany,  who,  wiien  they  were 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Galba,  on  January' 
1,  G9  A.D.,  refused  to  do  .so.  Their  example  was  immediately 
ibUowed  by  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  umted 
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iKxly  saluted  Anliis  ViteUius,  who  had  heeii  sent  hy  Galbs 
into  Lowar  Geimanv  aa  conadar  legate,  with  the  title  of  emr 
peror,  and  he  fiuruiwith  cnmmffliced  hia  maich  on  Boina^ 
'  Qalba,  heing  inlbmied  of  these  commotioDSy  leaolved  to  adopt 
some  peison  aa  hia  heir,  whoae  Tiztnea  nug^  deaerre  auek 
adyaacennenty  and  proteet  hia  declining  age  firam  dangei: 
Acooidingly  he  made  ehoiee  of  Ladoa  Fiao  licimanna,  who 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  designed.  Thia  meaeoie 
exdted  conaidezaUe  discontent  among  the  troope^  and  many 
of  the  officeis  were  dismissed.  The  people  also  caied  little 
about  Galba  and  Fiso,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  an  im- 
mediate change  soon  found  a  leader  in  Marcus  Salvius  Otho^ 
Nero's  former  fAYOimtey  and  subsequontlyy  daring  his  residence 
in  Spain,  a  warm  supporter  and  a  favourite  of  Galba.  Otho^ 
annoyed  at  not  being  nominaied  hy  Galba  aa  his  heir,  avowed 
his  intentions  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and  was  immediately 
.seconded  in  his  views  by  the  soldiers,  who,  taking  him  upon 
their  shoulders,  declared  him  emperor,  and  soon  after  presented 
him,  as  a  grateful  offering,  with  the  heads  of  Galba  and  Pisa 
Thus  died  Galba,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months,  as  illus- 
trious by  his  native  virtue  as  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  his 
favourites.  Of  Galba  it  has  been  said,  that  had  he  never 
mounted  a  throne  he  would  have  been  always  thought  capable 
of  reigning. 

I»Q        No  sooner  was  the  murder  of  Galba  known  than 
A.D  senate  and  [){50ple  ran  in  cmwds  to  the  camp, 

eager  to  extol  tlie  virtues  of  tlie  new  emj)eror  and 
vilify  his  ])redecessor.  In  a  private  station  Otho  had  been 
weak,  vicious,  and  debauelied  ;  but  no  fsooner  was  he  raised 
to  the  empire  than  he  began  to  exhibit  (qualities  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  giving  up  his  former  luxurious  habits,  and 
showing  signs  of  manhness,  courage,  and  even  humanity. 
The  legions  in  Upper  and  Lower  G»  iiiKiny — wlio,  as  it  has 
been  said,  had  already  proclaimed  Yiteilius  in  preference  to 
Galba — were  in  no  disposition  to  trausior  their  allegiance  to 
Otho  at  the  bidding  of  the  senate.  They  hastened  onwaitL 
to  Rome,  and  Otho,  gathering  troops,  maarched  northwards  to 
Cisalpine  Gaol  to  meet  them.  A  dedaive  hattle  was  fou^ 
near  Bedriacum,  and  the  troops  of  Otho  heing  defeated,  ha 
formed  a  zeaolntion  to  die,  as  the  only  means  of  ridding  hixaaalf 
of  his  eaiea  and  hia  country  of  ita  calamitiea.  Acooidii^y, 
awaking  by  hreak  of  day,  he  took  a  dagger  which  he  had 
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placed  under  his  pillow  the  night  belbro,  and,  giving  him- 
self a  niortal  stab  on  the  loft  side,  ended  his  life  with  a 
Bingle  groauy  after  a  short  reign  of  three  months  and  hve 
days. 

Vitollius,  being  thus  seconded  by  a  victorious  army,  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate,  though  he  was 
still  in  Gaul.  After  his  arrival  in  Eomo  ho  committed  tho 
affairs  of  state  to  the  lowest  '\\Tetches,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  profuseness.  Gluttony,  however, 
was  his  predominant  vice,  and  he  brought  himself  to  a  habit 
of  vomiting,  that  he  migiit  be  able  to  renew  his  meals  at 
plea-sure.  Thus  this  filthy  glutton  sj)cnt  his  time  in  the  most 
gross  sensualities ;  and  if  he  had  reigned  long  the  whole  em- 
pin?  would  not  have  been  sutUcient  to  have  maintained  his 
table.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  sought  to  raise  them- 
selves by  the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments,  and  this 
prodigality  soon  produced  want,  which  gave  rise  to  cruelty 
and  rapine. 

He  now  destroyed  without  mercy  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  associates,  and  going  to  visit  one  of  them  in  a  violent 
fever,  he  mingled  poison  witli  his  drink,  and  delivered  it  to 
him  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  o})tain  his  fortune.  Ho 
never  j)ardoned  money-lenders  who  presumed  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  his  former  debts,  and  he  thus  cancelled  old  claims  by 
seizing  on  both  the  life  and  property  of  the  applicant.  A 
Konian  knight,  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  cried  out 
that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  beir.  Vitellius  therefore 
demanded  to  see  the  will,  where,  linding  himself  joint  inheritor 
-with  another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  »'xecuted,  that  he  might 
enjoy  tlie  legacy  without  a  partner.  Tbe  incessant  repetition 
of  such  vicea  and  cruelties  rendered  him  not  oidy  a  burthen 
to  himself,  but  odious  to  all  mankind.  Tho  tistrologers,  with 
no  vain  foresight,  now  began  to  prognosticate  his  downfall, 
and  they  set  up  a  writing  in  the  forum  to  the  following 
effect  :  *'  We,  in  tho  name  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  givo 
Yitellius  warning  to  depart  this  life  by  the  calends  of 
October." 

Vespasian,  who  had  long  before  been  appointed  general 
against  tho  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of  their  country  except 
Jerus:ilem,  which  he  was  about  to  besiege,  when  he  under- 
stood that  Vitellius  was  held  in  universal  detestation.  Ho 
had  hitherto  loyally  given  his  adhesion  to  each  emperor 
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acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but,  aware  of  his  popularity, 
not  only  among  his  own  soldiers,  but  even  at  liome,  and 
1  laving  witnessed  the  discontent  with  which  liis  legions  toc»k 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius,  he  immediately  took  mea- 
sures to  secure  his  accession  to  the  impeiial  throne.  Ho  was 
proclaimed  at  Aleiandxia  by  TiberioB  Alexander,  the  prefect 
of  Egypt,  who  had  dedaied  ia  his  &Toar  im  July  1,  69  a.d^ 
and  before  the  month  was  over  he  was  acknowledged  by  aU 
the  Eastern  pvoviDceB.  Leaving  hk  am  Titna  to  proaeeute 
the  mag^  of  Jeni8B]jem»  which  had  not  bean  long  comnMneedy 
he  inunediately  tuned  hia  attention  to  taking  maaaoM  fo 
the  retention  of  the  power  he  had  ao  anddenly  attained,  uid 
aent  Mudanna  and  Antonina  PximnB  into  Baly  to  drhre 
Vitellina  from  the  throne.  Aa  lua  Iqpiona  paoaad  thwmg^  the 
17^(»theRi  foovincea  all  dedaxed  forVeepasian.  Theadhmnta 
of  Yitellius  made  a  aapreme  effort  at  Bedriacum  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invaaion,  but  were  totally  defeated,  and  Antmisaa 
pushed  on  towaida  Home.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  abdication  of  Yitellius,  when  his  adherenta  in  theci^, 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  who  bad  made  their  way  southwards 
from  Bedriacum,  rose  in  his  favour  and  killed  Flavins  Safaina% 
the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Domitian,  Vespasian's  mm,  nar- 
rowly esoaped  with  life. 

Hearing  of  the  sudden  outbreak  in  favour  of  Vitellius, 
Antonius  hastened  to  enter  the  city,  which  the  supportei^  of 
Vitellius,  knowing  tliat  no  quarter  would  be  given,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  Sabinus,  resolved  to  defend  to  the  li-t 
Eome  was  soon  attacked  on  three  sides  with  the  utmost  forv. 
Thi;  army  witliin  sallied  upon  the  besiegers,  and  an  obstiniie 
and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  At  length  the  troops  of  Antonius 
drove  the  besieged  into  the  city,  when  a  dreadful  slaugbt*ir 
couinienced  in  all  the  streets,  wliich  the  latter  vainly  attempted 
to  del'end.  Vitellius  wa.s  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  his 
body,  after  being  dragged  tlirough  the  streets  with  a  book, 
was  iguoininiously  thrown  into  tlie  Tiber.  Such  was  the 
merited  end  of  this  brutal  monarch,  after  a  short  reign  of 
eiglit  innnths  and  five  days,  begun  in  cruelty  and  continued 
with  universal  detestation.  In  him  absolute  power  had  lalIcA 
into  bad  hands  indeed ! 

The  last  three  emperors  had  only  appeared  like  sovereigns 
in  a  tragedy,  to  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  tuoa  to 
be  seen  no  mora." 
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CHAPTEK  n. 
THE  TLAtlAV  SYIIAITT. 

69  A.D.  to  96  A.D. 

1.  VSBPA8UN. 

The  new  dynasty  founded  by  Vespasian  was  far  more  illus- 
Irioos  than  that  of  the  (Ausars  iu  two  of  its  members,  though 
H  sunk  to  the  same  level,  aa  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  third.  Its 
Ibunder  was  a  Sabine,  and  was  bom  neax  Beate,  November  17, 
9  A.D.  His  father,  Titus  Flavins  Sabinus,  a  man  who  may  be 
described  as  a  simple  countiy  gentleman,  \m\  married  Vespaaia 
Polla,  tho  sister  of  a  Eoraan  senator.  Their  children  were 
Titus  Fla\'iu8  SabinuB,  whose  fate  has  been  related,  and  Titos 
Flavius  Veapasianns,  so  called  after  his  mother,  Vespasian 
himself  nxamed  Flavia  DomitiUa,  and  had  two  sons — Titus 
flavins  Veapasianus,  hotter  known  aa  Titna,  and  Titus  Flaviua 
Domitianns,  afterwards  the  iniiEunons  Domitian.  He  aerved 
with  diatinotion  in  the  army  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Britain  in 
43  A.D.  Abinit  GO  A.D.  he  obtained  the  proconsulahip  of 
Afiica,  but  furebore  to  enrich  himself,  after  the  manner  of 
proconsuls  of  the  empire,  by  extorting  money  from  the  people. 
After  this  he  became  nothing  more  than  a  simple  contiactor 
for  the  supply  of  cattle  from  Africa ;  but  in  66  aj>.,  aa  we*' 
have  seen,  he  was  suddenly  selected  by  Nero  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  entrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  Judea. 

Immediately  nft-T  the  death  of  Vitellius,  Vespasian  was 
declared  emperor  by  the  nnanimous  consent  both  of  the 
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senate  and  the  anny ;  and  mesBengen  were  sent  into  Egypt, 
xequerting  his  xetoniy  and  testifying  the  utmost  desiie  for  his 
goveniment   Bat  befoxe  he  set  oat  for  Borne,  it  is  said  that 
he  cozed  a  Uind  and  a  lame  man  by  touching  them.   As  ha 
approached  the  metropoUs  he  was  met  by  the  senate  and  half 
the  inhabitants,  who  testified  their  joy  in  having  an  emperar 
of  sach  great  and  experienced  virtues.    WhiJst  Tcspasian 
was  thus  receiving  the  homage  of  his  subjects^  his  sou  Titus 
earned  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  vigour.    He  wished 
to  spare  Jerusalem,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  every  means  in  his 
power  to  induce  the  Jews  to  surrender.    After  a  siege  of  six 
„^     months  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed,  having 
flourished,  under  the  peculiar  direction  of  Heaven, 
above  two  thousand  years.   According  to  Josephua, 
the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  siege  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  of  souls,  and  the  captivos  t(^  almost  one  him- 
dred  thousand.    Kathor  more  thau  sixiy  years  later,  after 
sundiy  attempts  to  recover  their  national  freedom,  the  wretched 
Iflft    surviv(-»rs  \v(*re  banished,  and  dispersed  into  all  p;irt8 
_      of  the  \s'orld,  ^vhe^e  they  have  ever  since  remained- 

A*n.  •  - 

in  their  posterity,  a  monument  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  tirst  vear  uf 
Vespasian's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  a  gallant  att<?mpt 
made  by  CivLUy,  a  commander  of  Bat^ivian  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Rome,  to  liberate  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  or 
the  Roman  provinces  established  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of 
t]m  Rhine,  from  foreign  dominion.  He  met  with  considerable 
success  at  lirst,but  was  eventually  conquered,  and  the  mulini  us 
provinces  reduced  to  obedience.  'Jlicir  reduction  was  alm-  it 
simultaneous  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  return  of  Titus, 
and  the  triumph  he  held  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  was 
maiked  wi&  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that  could  be  ex- 
pressed. This  was  the  first  time  that  tiie  fiither  and  tihe  mm 
ever  triamphed  together  at  Home.  Yespasian  built  a  tample 
to  Peace,  in  which  were  deposited  the  1x)ok  of  the  holj  law 
and  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils ;  and  having  now  ealmed  all 
oommotions  in  every  port  of  the  empire,  he  shut  up  Hi* 
temple  of  Janus. 

Having  thus  given  security  and  peace  to  the  empirs^  Yea* 
pasian  resolved  to  oonect  numbedesB  abases,  whieh  Imd  giowm 
up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors ;  and  to  efleel  this 
with  greater  &ciUty,  he  joined  litas  with  him  in  tine 
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Bhip  aud  trihTinitial  power,  and,  in  somo  measnre,  admitted 
him  as  a  partner  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  He 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  army,  and 
Ining  ihem  back  to  their  pristine  discipline.  He  degraded 
soch  of  the  senatots  and  knighta  as  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
station,  and  supplied  their  phiees  with  &e  mort  worthy  men 
he  could  find.  He  ahridged  the  pioce8Bee»  which  had  heen 
unreasonably  lengthened,  in  the  courts  of  jnstioe.  In  shorty 
he  passed  a  long  reign  of  demency  and  modeistion»  of  justice 
and  equily.  Iffis  oidy  &ult  was  a  tincture  of  aTarice,  which 
was  greatly  extenuated  by  the  laudable  and  patriotic  use  to 
which  he  appropriated  his  revemies.  He  was  a  man,**  says 
PHny,  in  whom  power  made  no  alteration,  except  in  giving 
him  the  oppoftonity  of  doing  good  equal  to  his  will" 

He  always  seemed  averse  fiom  those  swelling  titles  which 
the  senate  and  people  were  constantly  offering  him ;  and 
when  the  king  of  Parthia,  in  one  of  his  letters,  styled  himself 
king  of  kings,  Vespasian,  in  his  answer^  simply  called  him- 
self Flavins  Vespasian.  So  iar  fiom  attempting  to  hide 
the  lowness  of  his  origin,  he  frequently  mentioned  it  in  com- 
pany; and  when  some  flatterers  would  have  derived  his  pedi* 
gree  from  Hercules,  he  despised  and  derided  the  meanness  of 
their  adulation.  In  this  manner,  after  reigninj;^  ten  years,  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  and  deservini:,^  their  alToction,  lie  was 
surprised  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  whicli  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  wouhl  be  fatal,  and  cried  out,  with  a 
rough  and  cynical  attoni|it  to  deiide  the  divine  honours  tliat 
the  senate  had  so  often  decreed  to  their  emperors,  "Methinks 
I  am  going  to  be  a  god."  Eemoving  thence  to  a  country  seat 
near  lieate,  he  was  seized  witli  a  i\nx,  which  brought  him  to 
the  last  extremity;  aud  perceiving  his  end  approacliiug,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  expire,  lie  observed  that  "an  emperor 
ought  to  dic^  standing."  He,  therefore,  raised  himself  upon 
liis  feet,  and  e.\'])ired  in  tlie  arms  of  his  supporters. 

The  Golden  House,  whicli  hail  been  built  by  Nero,  wad 
pulled  down  by  Vespasian,  who  built  the  Colosseum,  or  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  and  the  Batlis  of  Titus  on  the  site  which 
it  had  occupied.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  and 
Taised  a  temple  to  Peace,  in  honour  of  the  quietness  that  pv»- 
vailed  throughout  the  empire  during  his  reign.  Although  he 
vras  an  uneducated  man  himself  he  appreciated  learning  in 
«then|  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  promote  education  among 
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all  danes  at  Borne,  appointing  puUie  teaehm  pttd  hf  Ika 
state,  among  whom  was  the  celehratod  Gzeek  oiator  Qoineth 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Beductlon  ol  Jemnlmn  Triumph  of  Vespanaa 

by  Titus   A.D.  70       and  Titns  at  Rome    .  1.0.  71 

Suppression  of  the  revolt  Death  of  VespasiazL,  xad 

ID.  German  Gaul    70      acceuion  of  Titus         „  7t 


2.  TITUS. 

On  the  death  of  Vespasian  Ina  aon  Titus  was  joyfully  le- 
„Q  eeiTed  aa  emperor.  He  commeiioed  his  reign  witii 
'  ^         praetice  of  moderation  and  hnmanity;  and  bii 

^  '    prodent  oonduety  added  to  his  justioe  and  gensiodt  J, 

proemed  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the  appeDatkm  <if 
the  Delight  of  Mankind."  BeooUecting  one  night  at  tdib 
tiiat  he  had  done  nothing  heneficial  during  that  day,  he  ex- 
claimed, O  my  Mends,  I  have  lost  a  day  f*  He  wis  «» 
tender  of  the  lives  of  his  saljects  that,  in  order  to  keep  lui 
hands  nndefiled  with  hlood,  he  took  upon  him  the  office  of 
Pontifez  Maximos,  or  high  i)rieet.  Bat,  nnfoitluiately  fot 
Titus,  the  historians  of  the  day  represent  him  as  having  bett 
addicted  to  vices  of  the  moet  odious  nature  in  his  youth;  and 
the  cosily  display  at  the  opening  of  the  O^oeeenm,  wkii^ 
took  place  in  80  A.D.,  soon  after  Bome  had  heen  again  visited 
by  a  deatmctive  fire  and  a  plague  which  earned  off  10,000 
persons  daily,  render  it  doubtfol  whether  a  long  poassaaion  of 
nnrestraaned  personal  power  might  not  have  canaed  him  te 
emulate  the  Crimea  and  extravagances  of  Nero  rather  than  the 
virtues  of  hia  fiither. 
Agricola  having  heen  sent  into  Britain  towards  the  aid  of 
„Q  Vespasian'a  reign,  this  excellent  genml  showed 
^  himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refradotyt 
and  dviliang  those  who  had  fonnerly  auhmittad  le 
the  Boman  power.  He  first  suhdued  the  Ordovieea^  or  iohi* 
bitants  of  North  Wales,  and  then  made  a  deaoent  upon  Mod^ 
or  the  island  of  Anglesey,  which  suitendered  at  diaenlioa. 
Having  thus  rendered  hinuelf  master  of  the  wlH>le  couBteyt 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  discipline  to  his  own  amy,  and  ta 
introduce  some  share  of  politeness  among  thoae  w^iom  he  had 
conquered,  and  whom  he  exhorted,  boUi  by  advice  and  as- 
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ample,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  stalely  houses.  He 
caused  the  sons  of  their  nobility  to  bo  instructed  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imi- 
tate the  Boman  modes  of  dzeae  and  liying.  Thus  this  barba- 
lous  people  began  graduaUy  to  aBsnme  t£e  Inziiiioiis  maxmeis 
of  their  conqQennSy  and  afterwaids  even  exceeded  them  in  all 
the  lefinementB  of  senBual  pleasare. 

In  this  feign  happened  an  eruption  of  Mount  YeeaTiufl^ 
which  entirely  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  seTeiely  iojuied  other  towns.   On  this  memo- 
xable  oocasion  FUny  the  naturalist  lost  his  life. 
Titus  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  of 
Ills  reign,  not  without  suspicion  of  treacheiy  ficom 
his  brother  Domitian.    The  tears  and  lamentations 
of  his  people  followed  his  obsequies.    That  he  en- 
deavoured  to  cany  out  his  duty  to  his  people  wliile  he  occu- 
pied the  throne,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whetlier  he 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  he  lived  to  old  age,  is 
altogether  another  question.  Living  in  a  vicious  age,  and  not 
hed^d  in  by  the  restraints  which  Christianity  teaches  men  to 
impose  on  their  passions,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Titus 
had  not  been  imbued  with  some  of  the  taints  of  the  times. 
He  wds  kind  to  his  brother,  who  was  constantly  intriguing 
against  him,  and  liberal  to  his  people,  especially  in  furnishing 
funds  for  the  reparation  of  the  injuries  oaused  by  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius ;  and  if  he  was  indiscreet  or  criminal  in  youth, 
his  conduct  while  on  the  throne  atoned  for  the  excesses  in 
which  he  Ls  said  to  have  induli^ed.    With  speculations  as  to 
what  a  man  might  have  been  had  he  lived^  hiatory  has  no 
concern  whatever. 
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3.  DOMITIAN. 

The  beginning  of  Domitian's  reign  was  equally  remarkable 
for  clemency,  liberality,  and  justice;  but  the  maak  of  diasimur 
lalioii  aoon  dropped  of^  and  ha  appemd  in  all  hia  nrtoial 
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deformity.  IIo  instituted  contests  in  music,  hoTsemansliip, 
and  wrestling,  ami  extended  his  patronage  to  men  of  letteit 
and  professors  of  the  fine  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
author  himself,  like  his  brother  Titun,  who  wrote  some  poeni 
and  plays  in  (jreek.  lie  entei-tained  the  people  with  vaiiooi  ■ 
and  very  expensive  shows ;  and  during  these  diversiona  lift 
distributed  great  rewards,  sitting  as  president,  adorned  witll 
a  purple  robe  and  crown,  and  surrounded  by  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  and  the  college  of  the  Flavian  priests.  He  osoaUj 
spent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching  flies,  and  sticbng 
them  through  with  a  bodkin;  and  hence  his  chambediuii 
being  asked  if  the  emperor  was  alone,  anawered  that  lit  had 
not  so  much  as  a  fly  to  keep  him  company. 

The  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre  on  the 
nooA  Roman  arms,  which  aflected  Bomitian  with  an  fa.- 
tieme  degree  of  envy.  This  admirable  general,  pi* 
*  *    suing  the  advantages  which  he  had  already  ohtaiDedf 
flubdued  the  Caledonians,  and  overcame  Galgacus,  the  Briiiih 
chief,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.    Afterwards,  sending  onl  a 
fleet  to  scour  the  coast,  he  discovered  and  subdued  the  Oik* 
neys ;  and  he  thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilused  protinea 
of  ihe  Boman  empire.  The  account  of  these  successes  wm  itt- 
oeived  by  DomitiMi  with  aeeming  pleasure,  but  with  ml 
ehagiUL  Ho  oideiod  him,  indoed,  oxteniaL  maikB  of  af^noha^ 
tion,  azid  took  eaio  that  ttismplmt  onuuneatoy  statoaa,  ami 
OA     other honoon  aihouM  bo  doeiood  him;  but^ al^ 
^    same  tunoy  ho  lemorod  him  from  his  oomiBaid» 
under  pretence  of  appointing  him  to  the  govvB- 
ment  of  Syria,  which  he  aflerwaids  gave  to  another.  iigB- 
eola  died  soon  affcer  in  retirement,  not  without  Bogpiam  d 
Tiolence  by  the  emperor^e  direction.  Domitjan»  bowever,  aooo 
found  the  want  of  ao  experienced  a  commander  in  the  naiiy 
irruptions  of  those  barbarous  nations  which  sonounded  Um 
empire. 

The  Saxmatians  in  Europe,  joined  with  those  in  Aria,  had 
made  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  north-eaatem  pioTinees  of 
the  empire  in  89  a.i>.,  while  the  rival  emperm  Galba,  Olho^ 
YitelliuSy  and  Vespasian  were  engaged  in  the  atrugs^  oaa 
with  another  that  ended  with  the  enthronement  of  YeqMMaa. 
The  Dedans,  called  Qeto  by  the  Greeks,  had  alto  iiJisled 
much  injury  on  the  frontier  ptoTincea  im  the  sooth  bsnk  if 
the  Dannbe  at  the  aame  tims^  and  in  the  fint  year  of  Boari- 
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tian's  reign  had  renewed  their  attacks,  under  thieir  king  Deoe- 
b&lus,  and  worsted  the  Romans  in  several  engage- 
monts.   Th6  limits  of  the  empire^  and  the  banks  of  ^ 
the  Danube,  were  not  now  the  objects  for  which    ^  ' 
fhey  contended,  but  even  the  provinces  themselves  were  in 
danger.    At  length,  however,  the  barbarians  were  repelled, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  tlie  assistance  of  money,  which 
odIv  induced  them  to  make  future  invasions.    Do- " 
mitian  returned  in  great  splendour  to  Rome,  and, 
not  contented  with  triumphing  twice  witliout  a  vic- 
tory, he  assumed  the  name  of  Germanicus  for  a  conquest  over 
a  people  witli  wliom  he  had  never  contended. 

Tlie  cruelties  of  the  emperor,  many  of  which  seemed  almost 
without  a  motive,  deservedly  produced  resistance,  and  induced 
Lucius  Antonius  Satuminus,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany,  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity,  * 
and  contend  for  the  throne.   But  Antonius  proving 
unsuccessful,  Domitiau's  severity  was  greatly  increased  ;  and, 
in  order  to  discover  the  accomplices  of  the  adverse  party,  he 
caused  those  wliom  he  suspected  of  complicity  w^ith  the  revolt 
of  Satuminus  to  be  subjected  to  terrible  tortures.    His  extor- 
tion, which  was  a  consequence  of  his  prodigality,  was  un- 
bounded, and,  in  particular,  he  exacted  large  sums  q. 
of  money  fiom  the  rich  Jews.   By  bis  letteis  and 
«diet8  he  hamsbed  tiie  Christiaiis  in  several  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  caused  them  to  he  pat  to  deeith  with  dl  the 
tortures  of  ingenious  cruelty.   At  lengih  tiiis  monster  fell  a 
Tictim  to  assassination,  and  was  murdered  by  a  gg 
£teedman  named  Stephanus,  who  had  been  intro-  ^ 
duced  into  his  presence  under  pretence  of  disoover-    ^  ' 
iog  a  conspiracy.  The  empress,  in  order  to  save  her  own  lifb, 
had  conducted  the  plot.  Domitlan  perished  on  Septamher  18, 
96  A.D.    He  was  nearly  forty-five  when  he  met  with  bis  end, 
and  had  just  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis  reigi 
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CHAPTER  V. 
XHB  BIBI  OF  XHX  WfPKROlfl. 

96  A.D.  to  192  A.D. 

1.  OOOQIIUB  NBBTA. 

'No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Domitian  publicly  announcei 
than  the  senate,  after  causing  all  his  inscriptions  t<^  ^ 
erased,  his  name  struck  out  of  the  registen  of  fame,  and  bis 
fimeial  omitted,  immediately,  with  one  voice,  declared  Marcus 
Cocceiufl  Nerva  emperor.  This  man,  who  was  of  an  Ulusr 
trious  fjamily,  though  not  originally  Eoman,  and  above  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  virtues,  modt  ri- 
tion,  and  respect  to  the  laws,  and  owed  his  ^XftlU^^T*  soidj 
to  his  blameless  conduct. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  solemnly  swore  that,  during 
his  reign,  no  Homan  senator  sliould  be  put  to  death  for 
any  cause  whatever.  He  released  the  cities  of  tlie  einpir*' 
fi-om  many  severe  duties,  which  liis  predecessors  had  imjx  >t'd, 
and  restored  tlio  property  of  tliosn  who  had  been  unjustly  di^ 
posse-sod.  lie  made  several  good  laws  and  regulations ;  and, 
in  every  respect,  he  behaved  like  an  indulgent  father  to  liii 
people.  He  permitted  no  statues  to  be  erected  ti>  honour, 
and  converted  into  money  such  of  Domitian's  ;is  had  betiQ 
spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  lich  robes,  an  I  much  of 
the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  several  un- 
reasonable expenses  at  court.  At  tlie  same  time,  ho  paid  so  little 
xegud  to  money^  that  when  one  of  his  subjects  found  a  hx)S^ 
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treasure,  and  submitted  the  disposal  of  it  to  the  emperor,  ho 
received  for  answer,  that  he  might  use  it ;  but  th(^  linder  in- 
IbrmiDg  the  emperor,  that  it  was  a  foituue  tnu  lai-ge  for  a 
private  person,  Kerva  admired  his  honesty,  and  wrote  him 
word,  that  then  he  might  abuse  it. 

The  Praetorian  Guanls  had  had  no  share  in  tlie  elevation  of 
Nerva  to  the  imperial  tlirone,  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
senate  only.  Finding  themselves  unnoticed  in  the  new  ar- 
rangements, they  began  to  tlirust  themselves  prominently  into 
notice  by  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  they  oven  went  so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to 
death.  Perceiving  that  in  the  then  turbulent  disposition  of 
the  times,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  in  the  empire,  who 
might  share  the  fatigues  of  government,  and  contribute  to 
keep  the  licentious  in  awe,  Nerva  detennined  at  once  to 
appoint  some  able  man  as  his  adopted  son  and  heir  to  the 
imperial  crown,  and  to  admit  him  forthwith  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power  as  his  associate  in  the  empire.  His  choice 
fell  on  Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  just  man  and  a  thorough 
soldier,  who  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  on 
the  Bhine  frontier.  The  knowledge  that  any  mutiny  would 
be  handled  far  more  severely  by  Trajan  than  by  the  aged 
emperor,  kept  the  Prsetorian  Guajxis  firom  further  demonstok 
tUHDS  against  the  imperial  authority.  Nerva,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  He  died  about  thxee  months 
aftar  the  appointment  of  Tngan  aa  Ms  sneceaaor,  highly 
esleamed  for  his  generosity  and  modenKtion»  and  daaervedly 
endeaied  to  the  good  of  eveiy  rank. 

CHRONOLOOIOAL  SUIOCABT. 
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2.  TBAJAK. 

Though  Trajan  was  born  at  the  colony  of  Italiea^  near  the 
modem  Seville  in  Spain,  his  funily  was  originally  gg 
Utom  Italy.   He  is  supposed  to  haTe  been  bom 
about  52  A,J>.,  and  when  but  a  mere  boy  he  aooom- 
paaied  his  fttiier  in  the  expeditions  against  Farthia,  nnder 
Coibolo^  and  against  the  Jews,  nnder  V eBpasian.   With  sncb 
♦i^?«»«g  the  fiitaie  emperof  soon  beeame  a  good  soldier,  and,. 
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irbik  yet  rety  yonng,  aoquiied  a  oonndfiimble  TeputatioD  ht 
militazy  talents.  When  he  was  made  general  of  the  army  in 
Lower  Genoany,  one  of  the  most  considemhle  emplofwite 
in  the  empire,  he  diffeied  from  the  private  tribune  in  no 
respect,  except  in  his  snperior  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  grosk 
qnalities  of  his  mind  wese  heightened  by  all  the  advantages 
of  person ;  aad,  with  these  endowments,  he  possessed  a  mod- 
esty which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  leodMsd 
him  apparently  insensible  to  his  excellent  and  numerotu  a^ 
oomplishments.  In  shorty  Trajan  is  distinguished  as  thi 
greatest  and  the  best  empeior  that  Borne  ever  saw.  Othea 
may  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and  some  mej  bacve  beoi  hii 
xivals  in  clemency  and  goodness ;  but  he  was  the  only  prince 
who  united  these  talents  in  the  greatest  perfection,  aod  iHio 
appears  equally  to  engage  onr  admiration  and  regard. 

After  the  death  of  Nerva,  the  tranquillity  wluch  prevailed 
at  Eome  enabled  him  to  remain  for  some  little  time  on  thi 
Ilhine  frontier,  and  this  he  secured  by  establishing 
Tngana  and  other  colonies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
throwing  a  bridge  across  it  at  Mayence,  and  surrounding  witli 
a  mound  and  ditch  extending  from  the  Khiue  to  the  Dannbi) 
a  small  territory  which  some  Gaols  and  Boxnan  adventurers 
had  taken  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  had  held 
ever  since  under  Boman  protection.  This  portion  of  land 
beyond  the  Bhine  was  called  the  Agri  Decnmates,  or 
^Tithed  lAnds."  It  answers  pretty  nearly  to  the  soothen 
QQ  parts  of  Baden  and  AVurtembmg;  After  completing 
^  these  important  works,  Tn^Vk  prepared  to  return  to 
Eome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united  en- 
treaties of  the  state.  He  conducted  his  march  with  a  dis- 
cipline that  had  £or  a  long  time  been  nnknown  in  the  anni« 
of  the  empire.  He  neitte  ravaged  nor  taxed  the  coontries 
through  which  ho  pa^^scd ;  and  he  entered  the  ci^>  not  in 
triumph,  though  he  had  well  deserved  such  an  honour,  biit 
on  foot,  attended  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  state,  and  followed 
by  his  soldiers,  who  marched  silently  forward  with  nlode^ty 
and  respect.  With  such  a  special  favour  was  Tfeqan  reganied 
by  the  senate,  that  anew  name,  that  of  Optimns,  was  assigned 
to  him,  as  Angostns  had  been  given  to  Octaiian.  His  tin«t 
act  of  power  on  his  return  to  Kome  was  the  punishment  c>f  tbe 
Praetorian  Guards,  who  had  mutinied  atrainst  Iferf%ofwiioii 
eome  were  executed  and  others  sent  into  exile. 
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The  mort  lapid  view  of  Trajan's  aetknw  would  eanyiis 
beyond  our  limits.   His  applieation  to  businesSy  his  nuMkm- 
tion  to  his  enemies,  his  modesty  in  exaltation,  his  libeiality 
4o  the  deaerviog,  and  Mb  frngalitj  in  his  own  ex*  ^ 
penaes»  have  all  been  the  subject  of  panegyric 
among  his  eontempDims^  and  continue  to  be  the 
admiration  of  posterity.   The  tat  war  in  whieh  he  was  eiH 
l^aged  after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  was  with  the  Daoaas. 

After  making  great  preparations,  Trajan  threw  bridges  of 
boats  across  the  Danube,  and  entered  the  country  of  Dece- 
balus,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles.    At  last  Decohalus 
asked  to  be  rccoived  into  alliance  with  Home,  and  this  having 
been  granted  Trajan  returned  home  and  entered  Home  in 
triumph  for  bis  Dacian  victories  (103  a.d.)    The  speedy 
infringement  of  the  treaty  by  Decebalus,  who  recommenced 
his  predatory  incursions  across  the  Danube  as  soon  as  Tra- 
jan's troops  were  withdrawn,  rendered  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  absolutely  necossary.    A  broad  and  du- 
rable biidi^^e,  not  of  boats,  as  heretofore,  but  of  solid  stone 
piers,  crowned  by  a  causeway  of  wood,  was  thrown  across  the 
Danube,  near  Orsova,  it  is  supposed  ;  ami  when  the  means  of 
ready  access  to  the  country  was  thus  obtained,  Tra-  -^y. 
jan  pushed  forward  to  complete  the  conquest  of  ^ 
Dacia.    A  single  year  sufliced  for  tho  work.  The 
whole  country  was  traversed  and  subdued,  and  DecebaluS;  the 
Dac  ian  king,  was  slain  and  his  head  sent  to  I^ome.    As  a 
mnni orial  of  his  success,  Trajan  built  a  new  Forum 
at  Konie,  which  has  since  perished ;  but  the  enlumn 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  called  Trajan's 
column,"  and  which  Avas  built  as  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  his  victories,  is  still  fstaudiug. 

Trajan  now  employed  his  attention  on  the  internal  allairs 
-of  the  empire,  and  the  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  in  all  parts,  and  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  sudi  as  bridges, 
bceakwaters  at  the  entrance  to  harbouis,  and  boikUngs  of  all 
landk  The  resources  for  these  works  ware  found  in  a  wise 
jdministration  of  the  imperial  reTennes^  and  a  carelU  absten- 
tion fiom  the  waste  and  extnvagance  that  had  ehaiaeteiised 
moat  of  the  early  emperofs.  The  taxes  were  levied  with  fiur- 
ness  throughout  the  empire^  and  weie  not  bnrdensoms^  and 
the  public  works  that  were  inaugurated  fSrand  emplojrment 
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Ibr  all  f  lnrwnii  ai  tihB  pec^le.  Thus  a  degree  of  eontentment 
and  happineas  waa  prodooad  to  whkh  the  Komana  had  ka% 

been  straDgeia. 

Affiun,  ]iow8ver»  were  in  ptv^gnss  in  the  east  which  aooa 
xendeied  ii  necessaiy  £ar  Trajan  to  take  the  field  onoa  bonl 
Tbidates,  it  will  be  rBmembared,  had  accepted  the  throae  of 
Armenia  in  Kero's  time,  as  a  vassal  of  Kome.  On  the  detih 
of  thia  prince,  Eaooraa,  the  then  king  of  Parthia,  had  pkced 
bia  aoA  £zedans  npon  the  throne.  Thia  had  happened  aboit 
101  AAKf  when  Tngaa  ma  about  to  enter  on  the  Daeiaii  wtr, 
and  was  unable  to  pay  any  attention  to  eastern  affun.  Ht 
waited  patiently  nntU  such  time  as  the  condition  of  tht 
enqiiie  mi^il  wanant  him.  in  attempting  to  place  Koman  sn- 
premaey  on  as  seeme  m  footing  in  the  east  as  he  had  on  th< 
Euiopean  firontiers,  and  vrhea  the  Paitiiian  empire  nsder 
Choaioes,  the  brother  of  Paconis,  showed  aigns  of  breakiog 
up  through  internal  oiganization,  Tnjm  made  the  pladng  of 
£xedaiea  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  an  exenae  for  vir. 
Cheeroes  attempted  to  eoneiliale  him  by  expelHng  Exedires 
from  the  throne,  but  nothing  could  hinder  Trajan^  who  ma'i^ 
bia  way  to  Antioch,  where  he  neariy  loat  bis  life  is  the 
winter  of  114  A.n.9  tiuoq^  an  eerthqaake.  Enteiiiig  Ar- 
menia in  the  following  year,  be  speedily  subdued  it  and  rtu- 
deied  it  a  Roman  pnoTince,  and  then  marched  northward 
£ur  aa  the  Gaoeasus.  The  principality  of  Edessa  and  Mes^v 
potunia  aoon  yielded  to  hmiy  and  he  entered  Aaqfria,  which, 
like  Armenia^  waa  made  a  Roman  province.  In  116  a.i>- 
Parthia  waa  farooght  to  his  feet,  and  flaxthamnapalei  pl^^^^ 
on  the  throne,  aa  a  vassal  of  Home,  in  the  room  of  Chosro(«. 
Prior  to  this  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  broken  out  in  m^ny 
parts,  which  waa  suppressed  with  the  greatest  5everity  by 
Trajan's  orders,  in  Ep^-pt,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  elsewhere. 
After  the  conquest  of  Parthia,  Trajan,  in  117  a.d.,  retunieJ 
to  Antioch,  and  soon  after  set  out  for  Kome,  but  died  od  hii 
way  thither  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  on  August  8.  A  wise  aci 
jost  prince,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  stain  od  His 
character  seems  to  have  been  the  persecution  of  the  Christie 
of  Bithynia  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  instituted  in 
106  A.D.,  by  the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  Pliny  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
supposing  him  to  have  been  bom,  aa  it  haa  bean  aud^  in 
AjKp  and  the  twentieth  of  hia  xeign. 
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3.  HADRIAK. 

Trajan  during  his  lifetime  had  alwfiys  been  reluctant  to 
appoint  a  successor,  and  it  was  only  on  his  deathbed  tliat 
the  Empress  Plotina  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  sit,Tiature  to 
a  letter  to  the  senate,  intimating  it  as  liis  wish  that  Publius 
yElius  Ilatlrianus  «hould  be  raised  to  tlie  imperial  throne. 
Like  Tiujari,  Hadrian  was  the  descendant  of  Italians  who  had 
settled  in  Spain,  lie  Wiu-^  born  at  Kome,  January  24,  7G  a.d., 
and  his  father  was  Trajan's  first  cousin.  Dying  whUe  his  sou 
was  yet  a  child,  he  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  Trajan, 
under  whom  he  commenced  his  military  career,  after  receiving 
a  liberal  education.  After  filling  many  important  offioea,  lie 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  in  114  A.D.y  and  on  Trajau'a 
<lcparture  from  Antioch,  a  abort  time  before  bia  death,  be  waa 
left  in  command  of  the  troopa  in  the  eaat  It  abonld  be  aaid 
that  bia  prerioaa  tiea  of  zdationahip  to  the  late  emperor^a 
family  had  been  atiengtbened  by  bia  mainage  to  Jiina  8a- 
bina,  Tngan'a  niece^  about  99  A.D. 

At  the  time  of  bia  aooeseiony  Hadrian  bad  attained  the  age 
•of  forty-one.   He  waa  well  drilled  in  the  Greek 
and  I^tin  languagea,  and  intimately  acquainted  j*^ 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  pbiloeopby  of 
the  times.   Having  been  elected  emperor  by  the  aenate  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  and  being  a  wiae,  faraeeing^  and  pm- 
•dent  administrator,  he  soon  began  to  pursue  a  oourae  entirely 
diiferent  from  that  of  hia  predeceaeor,  and  took  every  method 
of  declining  w^ar,  and  promoting  tbe  arte  of  peace.   For  this 
reason  he  abandoned  all  the  recent  conqueata  of  Tnyan,  which 
be  considered  rather  an  inoonvenknce  thjm  an  advantage  to 
the  empiie^  and  made  the  xiver  Eupbiatea  tbe  bonnduy  of 
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the  eastern  provinces,  placing  troops  along  its  banks,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  He  retained,  howevtT,  the 
new  pro'vnnce  of  Arabia,  formed  out  of  Arabia  Pctriva  by 
Trajan,  ai»  essential  to  the  ]»rotection  of  Syria.  ^Vfler  seUiiiig 
affairs  in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Home  in  118  a.d. 

On  his  return  he  found  that  tlie  Scythians  and  Sarmatian» 
were  threatening  the  safety  of  tlie  new  province  of  Dacia,  the 
maintenance  of  wliich  was  necessary  as  a  biilwark  of  the 
empire  in  this  direction,  against  the  attacks  of  the  tribes  of 
tlie  north.  He  marclied  thither  at  once,  ljut  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  was  at  once  put  an  end  to 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  senate,  led  to  his  speedy  return, 

110  arranging  terms  with  the  barbarians.    The  de- 

.  fence  of  Dacia  he  entrusted  to  Martins  Turbo,  one 
of  his  most  trusted  friends  and  supporters,  and  au 
ofi&cer  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  position  under  Trajan, 
It  was  now  that  he  determined  to  visit  eycry  part  of  liis  do- 
mimons  in  person ;  for  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  an 
emperor  ought  to  imitate  the  son,  which  diffuses  wwnitii  and 
vigour  over  all  parts  of  the  earKh.  In  his  progress  he  xcfonnad 
all  abuses,  lelieyed  his  subjects  of  every  oppressive  bordeiv 
leboilt  the  dtieSy  and  established  in  eveiy  countiy  a  r^;ukr 
and  mild  administraiion,  under  nagistEates  of  approved  in- 
t^ty  and  hnmanity. 

HadriaH|  in  his  journey  through  his  dominions,  fini  di- 
rected his  comse  to  the  western  provinces,  and  having  passed 

« AA  through  Gaul,  he  made  his  way  into  Britain,  al- 
ready  ftr  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civiIiBitioo»  whidi 
lent  dis&etion  to  the  provinces  nearer  homsL  Tfe 
northern  part  of  the  province,  however,  wiis  constantly  ex- 
posed to  damage  j&om  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  or 
Ficts  and  Scots,  as  they  are  also  called,  and  Hadrian  resolved 
to  add  to  its  security  by  building  a  rampart,  crowned  at  in- 
tervals by  forts,  along  a  similar  line  of  defence  which  had 
been  constnicted  by  Agricola,  from  the  month  of  the  Tyne  to 
the  Solway  frith.  Leaving  Britain,  he  passed  through  8pain» 
and  crossed  over  into  MAuretania,  whose  governor,  Losius 
Quietus,  had  shown  signs  of  disaffection.  Thence  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  Eupliratee,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Chosroes,  who  had  regained  his  kin;^dom ; 
and  after  visitiiiq  Asia  Minor  and  Oreecc,  returned  to 
Rome  in  123  a.d.   Betuming  to  Atliens  in  12d  ajk^  he 
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spent  six  jeazs  in  tiie  ancient  capital  of  Gieece,  and  did 
much  to  natoie  and  lieantiQr  the  city.  In  131  a.d. 
he  went  to  Alexandiia,  but  ipiitted  it  in  tiie  following  year 
to  yUat  Balestine  and  8yna.  After  paaang  the  winter  of  133 
A.n.  at  Athenfly  he  returned  once  more  to  Borne  in  134  ▲.d., 
nerar  to  quit  it  again. 

Dunng  his  reaidenee  at  Athena  and  Alexandria,  Hadrian, 
who  was  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and  highly  liberal  spirit 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  lent  an  attotiTe  ear  to  the 
exponents  and  apologists  of  Chziatiaiii^y  and  althoni^  he 
was  not  induced  to  become  a  belieyer  himself,  extended  hia 
protection  to  the  hitherto  prosaibed  and  persecuted  foUowen 
of  our  Sayiour,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  permitted 
the  ftee  exercise  of  ttieir  religion  in  all  parte  of  the  Jeinah 
empire.  This  gave  bitter  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  may  have 
had  aomething  to  do  in  exciting  the  insunection  clf  Bar- 
cochebas,  whidi  took  place  in  132  a.d.  In  &ct  Hadrian  had 
openly  dedaxed  that  tiie  Christians  were  harmless  and  un* 
worldly,  compared  with  the  seditious  Jews,  and  the  en- 
comagement  thus  given  to  a  sect  that  they  bitterly  hated, 
rendeied  them  all  the  more  leaHy  to  yield  to  the  appeal  of 
the  first  adraiturer  that  sought  to  excite  them  to  rebellion. 
The  prohibition  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  obser- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  coupled  with  Hadrian's  announced  iur 
tention  of  building  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Moriah, 
set  the  Jewish  world  in  a  blase,  and  when  the  rabbi  Akiba 
and  Baroochebas  raised  the  standard  of  revolt^  they  flocked 
by  thousands  from  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire  to  Palestine.  The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short. 
Baroochebas,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Jerusalem,  gained* 
some  successee  at  first,  but  was  defeated  1  >y  Julius  Sererus, 
and  fell  in  battie.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
Tolt  inl33A.i>.,  Jerusalem  was  made  a  Boman  cobny, under  the 
name  of  iElia  Capitolina ;  the  temple  to  Jupiter  was  built,  as 
promised,  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  Jews  were  swept  out  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  relentless  Bomans,  and  dispersed  into  all 
countries,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  become  the  scorn  and 
the  by-word  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  until  it  ahall 
please  Gk)d,  at  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way,  to  gatiier 
the  remnants  of  his  once  chosen  and  &youred  people,  and  re- 
store them  to  the  possession  of  the  land  from  which  they 
were  then  so  ruthlessly  driven. 
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Hiwlmn  96008  to  liBve  been  eniiniited  with  tn  ime(mMlp 
able  aeftl  fiir  boUding.  Into  wbateTer  city  we  Mow  }m, 
we  find  faim  at  bis  &>TOiinte  iroAp  and  thefeverfor  ezecatiBg 
great  public  worka  waa  aa  atnmg  upon  bim  aa  ever  when  hi 
Tetunad  to  Borne  in  134  ajk  He  fonnded  a  Boman  uniye^ 
aity  nnder  tbe  name  of  the  Atbensum,  and  boilt  a  naiMolnoB 
Ibr  bimaelf  on  tbe  ngbt  bank  of  tbe  liber,  wbich  ezisti  to  tliii 
day,  andialmown  in  modem  timea  aa  the  Caatle  of  St  Angela 
Hiagieateat  woiky  boweYer,  waa  tbeoondenaation  of  the  edicU 
oftbepKeviooaenqwron  and  niagi8tntea»  into  a  weU-ezeeolfld 
digeat  of  Boman  law,  wbich  bore  the  name  of  the  Edictom  Bv- 
petanm,  or  "  Lasting  Edict"  of  Hadrian.  In  tbia  taek  bi  wai 
aaaiated  by  tbe  pnetor  Sal  vine  Jnlianva. 

The  years  passed  quickly  on  and  it  waa  dear  to  all  Oiat  Ha- 
drian, wboae  life  bad  been  passed  in  nmemitting  toil  ud 
labour,  could  not  bope  foT  a  mucb  moie  kngtbened  carper. 
Urged  by  the  senate  to  nominate  a  auccenor,  bis  choice  fell 
on  Titua  Anielina  Antoninus,  aiterwaida  aurnamed  the  Piou% 
whom  he  previously  obliged  to  ndofi  bis  nepbew,  Marcoi 
Annina  Verua,  thenceforward  known  aa  Maioaa  Auiiliei 
Antoniua  and  Lncius  Aui*eliua  Verus.  Tbia  waa  done  eaitf 
in  1 38  A. D.  Scarcely  had  the  succcsi^ion  been  secured  when  Hi- 
dxian  died,  July  10, 138  a.d.,  of  a  diseaae  which  iaaappoiedto 
baTc  been  dropey.  He  is  aaid  to  lum  expired  lepeatiDg  seme 
beautiful  atanzas  of  his  own  composing,  on  tbe  aepaiatioaof 
tbe  aoul  firam  tbe  body.  He  died  in  the  sixty-secood  ystftf 
bis  ago,  aii  l  after  a  prosperoua  idgn  of  twenty-one  yeare» 
with  the  weli-deaenred  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  beet  of 
tbe  emperors  under  wboae  away  it  waa  t&  good  fortaao  <tf 
imponal  Borne  to  paaa. 
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4.  ANT0SlNU8y  SURKAMSD  F1U& 

Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  September  19,  86  a.d.   flis  family  had  resided 
for  many  years  at  Nemausus,  now  Nismcs,  in  Gaul. 
He  was  above  fifty  years  old  at  the  death  of  Adrian,  but  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  administration  at  home  and 
abroad,  having  been  appointed,  with  three  others,  by  Hadrian 
to  govern  Italy,  and  administer  justice  during  his  absence 
£x>m  the  capital,  and  subsequently  to  the  government  of  Asia. 
HiB  wife  was  named  Faostina.    His  chUdien  had  all  died 
when  you ng.  This  xendeied  neeoBsaiy  the  adoption  of  Maiens 
Annias  Verus,  afterwards  known  as  Maiens  AnieHns  Anto- 
maoBf  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Annia  Fanstina  in 
marriage.   He  associated  his  son-in-law  witi^  himself  in  the 
•exercise  of  the  tribonitian  fdnctions  in  147  a.d.  Tirtnes 
in  private  life  were  only  rendered  mote  conqneaona  by  his 
•exaltation ;  and  he  was  disfeingaished  for  jnstioe^  dettusoej, 
moderation,  parity  of  msaik,  and  pi^  to  tibe  gods.   He  was 
both  rererenced  and  lo?ed  by  mankind,  and  reckoned  a 
patron  and  father  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  no  less  paternal 
care  towards  the  oppressed  Christians,  whom  he  declared  no 
one  should  disturb  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  clemency 
was  attended  with  no  less  afihhility  and  freedom ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  particular  care  that  his  indolgence  to  his 
friends  should  not  tempt  them  into  insolence  or  oppression. 
He  woold  not  permit  his  courtiers  to  sell  th^  ^Tonxs,  nor 
xeceiTe  any  gratuity  from  their  suitors.    During  a  - 
^roat  famine  in  Rome  he  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  maintained  an  immense  number 
with  bread  and  wine.    His  reign  was  an  eminently  peaceful 
one — tliat  is  to  say,  a  reign  in  which  Komc  abstained  from 
aggressions  on  neighbouring  states  and  tribes — for,  although 
the  emperor  liked  peace  better  than  war,  ho  was  fully  alive 
to  the  maintenance  of  tlic  national  honour,  and  punished 
promptly  and  severely,  by  means  of  his  generals,  risings  and ' 
attacks  on  the  frontiers  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Dacia. 
Ix)llius  Urbicus,  in  Britain,  marched  northwards  to  punish 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  repaired  the  fortifications  that  Agri- 
Gola  had  raised  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The 
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Lagi,  beyond  the  river  Pliasis,  accepted  a  king  nominated  by 
Antoninus,  while  protection  was  afforded  to  the  cities  on  tho 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  against  the  Scythians.  Thd  ' 
Parthians  under  Volagasos  II.  and  Volagases  TIL  showed  a 
<lisposition  to  occupy  Arraenia,  and  the  former  demanded  the 
restitution  of  the  goldeu  throne  of  Parthia,  which  liad  been 
carried  off  by  Trajan,  and  whoso  restoration  had  been  pro- 
mised by  Hadrian.  Tlie  firmness  of  the  emperor,  however, 
who  refused  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Parthian^  in  any 
,  single  point,  sufficed  to  keep  them  quiet  as  long  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  allViirs.  But,  despite  lus  iirmncss,  so  great  a 
Idver  of  peace  was  he,  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  in- 
flame him  with  a  passion  for  military  glory,  he  only  answered 
that  he  more  dedied  the  praBemtion  of  one  eabject  than 
the  deifeniction  of  a  thonfiend  enemies."  He  iras  an  mnAttmmk. 
xewaider  of  learned  men,  whom  he  invited  from  all  paita  dt 
the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  opolenoe.  He  atndisd 
rather  to  defend  the  Boman  empire  than  to  enlarge  its  houiK 
daries — ^to  make  his  people  eontented  than  to  eanse  them  to 
be  feared.  Whilst  tins  exemplary  prince  was  thns  employed 
in  rendering  mankind  happy  he  was  seised  with  gastrle  fora^ 
at  Lorinm,  in  Etraria,  of  which  he  died  Maieh  7,  161  aji^ 
in  the  serenty-^ffh  year  of  his  age^  and  alter  a  piospsms 
reign  of  twen^4wo  years  and  almost  eight  months.  Anto> 
ninns  was  unfortunate  in  his  empress,  Faustina,  who  was  a 
woman  of  dissolute  character.  She  died  in  141  a.Di,  thna 
yeais  after  her  husband's  accession. 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMMABT. 

TMble  FHtthie  at  Borne  A.n.  185  |  Death  of  Antoninns  ...  a.9.  VfX 

5.  XARCim  AURBLIUS^  OALLID  TBI  PHILOSOnRB. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was 
descended  from  a  Spanish  family  which  had  settleil  in  Rome. 
His  grandfather  had  held  numerous  oliicea  under  Hadnan, 
and  in  126  a.d.  had  been  appointed  prefect  of  the  Praetorian 
guards.  He  was  horn  April  20,  121  a.d.,  and  w;is  bn  nght 
up  by  his  gmiulfiUbor  in  consequence  of  the  early  death  of 
his  father.  In  14')  a.d.  he  married  Annia  Fiiu.«5tina,  daughter 
of  Antoniiiusy  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Annius  and  Corn- 
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moditt.  The  ktter  was  not  bom  until  August  31, 161,  and 
sucoeeded  his  fiither  on  the  imperial  thnme. 

Thoogh  left  sole  sacoesior  to  the  throne,  he  ad^ 
ndttod  Ladns  Yeros  as  his  assooiate  in  the  empire ;  ^ 
and  Bome,  for  the  first  time,  saw  itself  goyemed  by  * 
two  sovereigns  of  equal  power,  bat  of  very  different  merit 
and  pretensions.  Anrelius  was  as  remarkable  for  his  Tirtaes 
and  aeoompUshments  as  Vems  was  for  his  ungovernable  pas- 
sions and  d4banched  morals.   The  former  was  an  example  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  wisdom ;  the  latter,  of  ignorance^ 
indoienoe,  and  dissipation. 

No  sooner  were  the  two  emperosB  settled  on  the  throne 
than  the  Paithtans  under  Yolagases  UL  made  an  irruption 
into  Armenia  and  Syria,  destroying  the  Boman 
legions,  and  expeUing  the  Roman  govemon.   In  ~v' 
Armenia,  Soomua^  who  occupied  the  throne  under 
Boman  protection,  was  expelled,  and  Tigranes^  who  was  re- 
garded by  the  Armenians  as  their  rightfol  Idng,  raised  to 
powei;   In  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  bar£rous  inv»> 
sion,  Yerus  went  in  person,  bu^  thoughtless  of  the 
urgency  of  the  expedition,  he  plunged  himself  into  ^ 
evety  kind  of  debau'^hery,  and  left  all  the  glory  of    ^  ' 
the  field  to  his  lieutenants,  Statins  Fjriseos,  Avidius  Cassius» 
and  Martins  Yems,  who  were  sent  to  repress  the  enemy. 
Avidias  Cassias,  who  conducted  the  operations  in  Syria,  de- 
feated the  Puthians  in  a  great  battle  near  Europos  in  163  A.D., 
and  drove  them  back  in  disorder  across  the  Euphrates.  The 
other  l^gatei^  Priseus  and  Yeroa^  broaght  the  war  to  a  success* 
ful  issue  in  Armenia,  and  replaced  Sonmus  on  the  throne. 
Gassius^  however,  was  not  content  with  the  defence  of  Boman 
territory :  he  invaded  Barthia,  won  a  second  great  battle  at 
Sura,  in  Mesopotamia,  oconpied  Babylon,  and  took  and  burnt 
Seleada  on  the  Tigris.   He  also  crossed  the  Zagros  Moun- 
tains^ and  occupied  part  of  Media.   The  positive  rwalt  of  the 
war  was  the  cession  by  Psithia  to  Bome  of  Western  Meso- 
potamia, or  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which  was  between  the 
£iq>hiate8  and  the  Khabour.    This,  however^  was  moro  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  miseiy  which  was  brought  on  the 
empire  by  the  troops  on  their  return  from  the  East, 
The  army  carried  back  the  plague  from  Parthia» 


and  dissemiuated  the  infection  in  all  the  provinces 
Huough  which  it  passed.  It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  hers  to 
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My  that  Yenii^  who  liad  letomed  to  Rome  in  164  a.ik«  t» 
1  fid  ^  ^  triumph  for  the  vietories  gained  by  his  lieii- 
tenants,  was  pennitted  to  take  no  lesding  part  io 
the  govemment  from  this  time,  and  nltimitftelj  dttd 

of  apoplexy,  having  reigned  eight  yean  in  conjunettaniritii 

AmeliasL 

The  pkgne— that  raged  with  nnoonttoUahle  finy  thioogli- 
ont  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  Italy,  m 
thea4jae6ntpart»--wasattribated  totheChziit^ 
and  a  fierce  perseeation  was  set  on  foot^  at  hoof 
and  abroad.   In  the  midst  of  these  ezoesife  nstn 
osme  that  the  Maicomanni  and  Quadi  were  threatening  the 
fiontier,  and  Aoreliae  prepared  to  march  against  them.  He 
was  nnahle  to  proceed  ftither  than  Aqoileia,  wheie  the 
soldiers  died  as  fiut  as  they  aniyed  of  the  raging  pestiknoe. 
It  was  while  the  Bomans  were  awaiting  a  cessation  of  tb0 
evil  to  enable  them  to  move  northwards  that  Vems  died. 

Anrelins,  who  had  hitherto  felt  the  &tigaee,  not  only  cf 
governing  the  empire,  bat  of  controlling  an  unworthy  col* 
leagoe,  being  now  left  to  himself  be^  to  act  with  still  gieatir 
^igence  and  soccess;  Believed  by  the  diaappeanmoe  ef  the 
plague,  he  marched  against  the  l&rcoma&ni,  the  Quadi,  tbe 
Sannatians,  the  Yandus,  and  other  barbariMis,  who  had  l^ 
newed  hortilities  vrith  nnnsoal  rage  and  devastation,  is^ 
whom,  after  some  yean  of  wazfiue,  he  eonitaiu^ 
to  accept  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  thought  fit  to 
'    propose.   His  victories  over  the  tribes  <^  the  North 

were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  cdlomn  sinilsr  te 
that  of  Tkiyan,  bat  smaller,  which  is  still  standing  at  Bona 

It  has  been  often  niged  that  the  possession  of  power,  esp^ 
ciidly  when  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  sabject  to  no  eontnl 
or  is  exemsed  at  so  great  %  distance  from  the  superior 
that  should  hold  it  in  check  as  to  be  virtually  nithoat  eoa- 
tiol,  ia  apt  to  spoil  the  best-intentioned  men,  mudi  mcie  thop 
in  whom  ambition  or  any  other  passion  is  inherent 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Avidius  Cassius,  the  con- 
queror of  Parthia,  who  had  been  left  in  the  Esst  with  tke 
- sole  control  of  Syria ;  for  while  Aurelius  was  yet  in 
Pannonia  he  conceived  the  design  <i£  raising  hisvat^ 
to  the  throne;  and  on  receiving  a  report  of  the 
emperor's  death,  announced  himself  to  his  oificcn  and  soldiers 
ft.  They,  however,  were  by  no  means  dapond, 
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as  a  body,  to  countenance  the  schemes  of  their  geueraL  A 
con.'  piracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  killed,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Aurelius.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  liis  conduct  was  prompted  by  the  Em})rass  Faus- 
tina, unworthy  daughter  of  an  unworthy  mother,  who  had 
offered  him  her  hand  as  the  price  of  the  dethronement  of  her 
good  and  just  husband.  She  died  in  the  East, 
whither  she  had  accompanied  Aui*elius,  whoso  pre- 
sence  there  was  necessary  to  settle  the  disorganiza- 
tion that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Cassius.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  to  hold  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Marcomanni,  Sarmatians,  Quadi,  and  other 
northern  tribes ;  and  in  the  following  year  lie  associated  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  ago,  with  him- 
self in  the  tribunitian  power.  It  was  in  this  year  (177  A.D.) 
that  the  second  great  peiseculioa  of  the  (jbristianfl  under 
Aurelius  took  place. 

The  end  of  his  reign  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Fresh 
incursions  of  tlio  barbarians  of  the  !North,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally harassing  the  northern  frontiers,  called  him  to  initiate 
fresh  measures  against  them.  After  witnessing  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  Crispina,  he  hastened  with  him  to  the  sceno 
of  action.  The  war  commenced,  but  of  what  took  place  littlo 
is  known  with  certainty.  In  the  midst  of  it  tlie  emperor 
died  of  fever  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  in  the  hfty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  reigning  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
years,  during  eight  years  of  which  the  government  was  shared 
by  Lucius  Verus,  who  bad  inarried  the  emperor's  daughter 
lAicilla. 

Aurelius  died  ]Nrarch  17,  180  a.d.,  not  without  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  removed  by  his  physicians  at  the  desire  of  his 
son  (Jommodns,  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
emjjire  seeuK^d  to  dit;  with  hini.  From  this  period  we  beliold 
a  train  of  emperors  either  vicious  or  impotent;  an  empire 
grown  too  great,  sinking  by  its  own  weight,  surrounded  by 
barbarous  and  successful  enemies  without,  and  torn  by  ambi- 
tious and  cruel  frictions  within  ;  the  principles  of  the  times 
"wholly  corrupted  ;  philosophy  attempting  to  regulate  the 
minds  of  men  without  the  aid  of  religion  ;  and  the  warmth 
of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  flame  of  genius,  gradually  verging 
to  extinction.  Imperialism,  which  had  already  brought  great 
evils  on  Eome^  wae  yet  to  bring  greater.  ' 
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Accemion    of  Marcus 

AurelioSi  called  the 

philotoptm*.  and  La- 

eint  Venis,  nis  Km*iii- 

law,  as  joint  emiierors  A.D.  161 
Attack  of  the  Partbians 

on  Syria  and  Armenia 
DeMTture  of  Venit  lor 

the  East  

Battle  of  Europna  won 

by  Avidias  Cassias — 

PaitliuBiB  drivMi  back 

over  Euphrates  

Western  Mesopotamia 

annexed  to  the  Roman 

Empire  by  Cassias  ... 
Biotiini  of  Vomi  finm 

the  East  to  trinmpli 

over  the  Parthians  ... 
Plaeue  disseminated  in 

all  parts  of  the  Ronuuk 
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162 
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Quadi,  and  In  or  them 
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plague   A»IK  167 

"War  with  Marcomanni, 
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temporary  close   

Death  of  Verus   

Revolt  and  death  of  Avi- 

dins  Cassius,  the  g(H 

▼emor  of  Syria  

Vliife  of  Maront  Anroliw 
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the  Empress  Faustina 
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&c  
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99 
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99 


99 


99 


174 
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175 
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177 
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179 
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6.  OOMMODim. 


To  presence  unbroken  the  succession  of  the  Antonines,  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  records  of  the  "  best  of  the  empjrors" 
must  inchule  within  its  limits  a  notice  of  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  worst  of  them  —  the  reign  of  Commodii?,  the  worth- 
less eon  of  an  excellent  father,  who  sucoeo(l(;d  him.  in  hi* 
imperial  honours  when  he  wa.s   in  Ins   uiiieteenth  year. 
In  him  the  vices  of  hia  mother  and  grandmother  blos.- 
somod  anew»  and  bore  bitter  fruit ;  but  not  one  of 
tbe  TOtoas  of  bis  Iktber  exbibited  itself.   The  first 
aet  of  the  young  emperor  wts  to  inange  tenns  of 
peace  with  tbe  barbiunaii  tribes,  after  wbieh  be  bastened  to 
tbe  capital,  leaving  the  fotiue  defence  of  tbe  frontier  to  be 
looked  after  by  Ida  llentenants.   Of  tbeae,  Clodina  Albinns 
and  Pescenmua  Niger  aacoeasfiilly  proteeted  Dada  doiiiig  tbe 
renewed  attacka  of  tiie  barbariana  in  183  and  183  ▲.d.,  and  in 
Britain  an  inroad  of  tbe  Galedoniana  waa  ebecked  in  184  by 
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Ulpius  Marccllns.  On  tlie  frontier.-^  on  all  sides  the 
of  the  empire  wore  lield  in  check  by  the  Eoman  genenli^ 
while  disatrection,  which  reared  its  head  from  time  to  time  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  was  sternly  trampled  out ;  but  at  home 
their  successes  were  neutralised  by  the  misgovermnent  of 
Commodus,  who  traded  on  their  fame,  and  lield  triumph  afler 
triumph  in  the  impeiial  city  in  viitua  of  victonM  in  which 
•he  had  no  share. 

To  retui'n,  however,  to  tho  beginning  of  his  reign.  His 
reappearance  at  Rome  was  the  signal  for  a  general  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  among  all  classes,  and  public  confidence  was  se- 
cured by  the  maintenance  of  the  governraeut  iu  the  hands  of 
his  father's  counsellors.    Juiger  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
Commodus  meddled  but  little  iu  the  aflaii*s  of  stiite,  until  a 
conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  the  widow 
of  Verus,  and  then  the  wife  of  Claudius  I'oiujieianus,  roused 
all  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  which  lay  dormant  in  liis  disposi- 
tion.   The  assassin  who  had  been  chosen  to  dispatch  him  had 
accompanied  the  ill-dealt  blow  with  the  words,  "  The  senate 
sends  you  this;"  and  the  suspicions  of  Commodus 
being  thus  directed  against  this  body,  he  took  t^r-  ^ 
rible  reprisals  on  the  leading  members.    The  suspi- 
cion  of  evil  to  come  which  had  long  haunted  the  most  thought- 
ful of  the  Koman  citizens  now  deepen  id  into  certainty,  and 
distress  at  home  was  aggravated  by  tlic  tVesh  outbreaks  of  both 
famine  and  pestilence.    The  favourites  of  t]i«^  em- 
peror  and  the  PnEtorian  guards  wielded  the  govern- 
mcnt,  the  woi-st  of  the  former  being  a  Phrygian, 
Cleander,  who  had  won  favour  witli  the  emperor  by  panfleriiig 
to  his  vices,  and  with  the  people  by  supjilying  tlicm  with 
amusements  free  of  cost.  The  means  to  do  this  were  obtained 
by  a  traffic  in  the  offices  of  state,  high  and  low,  which  he  car- 
ried on  openly.    He  was  sac  i  ificed  in  consequence  of  an  out- 
break of  the  populace,  caused  by  the  want  and  destitution 
that  then  prevailed  among  the  lower  classesi  and  the  insolence 
of  the  Pra  torian  guaKls  (189  A.D.). 

The  emperor  himself  was  seldom  seen  out  of  the  amphi- 
theatre or  circus,  where  he  delighted  to  make  exhibition  of 
hia  dexterity  as  an  archer,  being  so  skilful  iu  this  respect  as 
to  be  able  to  stop  an  ostrich  in  its  swift  career  by  striking  its 
head  from  its  body  by  an  arrow  headed  with  a  broad  keen 
hiade.    He  fought  freq^uently  in  tlie  public  games  as  a  gladia- 
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tor,  but  with  precantions  to  iosm  hit  aafetj,  his  opponents 
heSatg  lunally  armed  with  useless  weapons.  His  impiety— if 
MBomptioii  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  a  heathen  deity  may 
be  so  termed — was  only  equalled  by  hie  lolly  and  wickednesB. 
Proud  of  his  strength  and  address  in  the  arena^  hedioae  to  be 
called  Hercules^  and  placed  the  head  of  thia  god  upon  his 
statues,  and  atamped  his  club  and  lion's  skin  upon  hii  coins. 
At  laat^  in  his  conceit^  he  xeeolved  to  alter  the  names  of  th* 
months  of  the  year,  re-naming  them  after  hia  own  titles  and 
appellations ;  and,  to  celebrate  the  change^  he  raolved  to  kill 
the  consu]»deeignate  and  othen  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  193  A.D.,  and  to  march 
to  the  Capitol  with  all  the  gladiators  of  Home  behind  him. 
His  miatreaa  Marcia  and  others  to  whom  he  had  confided  bis 
design  strove  in  vain  to  turn  him  from  his  paipose,  and,  vitb 
the  cruelty  that  appointed  death  as  the  fate  of  all  who  dared 
to  thwart  him  in  his  wishes,  he  added  their  names  to  a  list  of 
those  appointed  to  die  in  the  coming  celebration.  Thi< 
was  found  and  taken  to  Marcia  by  a  child  who  had  ban 
playing  in  the  room  where  Commodus  had  accidentaliy 
dropped  it.  The  girl,  angry  and  frightened,  showed  it  to 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  palace  whom  Commodus  had  thus 
sentenced,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  predominating  at  Usi 
over  fear,  they  resolved  to  save  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  tyrant.  The  last  day  of  the  old  year  was  hastt^ning  to  its 
close  when  Commodus,  wearied  with  prartic*  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, returned  to  the  palace  and  called  for  wirif^.  A  cup, 
deadly  with  poison,  was  brought  to  him  by  Marcia,  whj 
watched  the  di^appe^irance  of  the  fatal  draught  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  a  movement  should  betmy  her  to  the  auspicioui 
man  wIk^  was  swallowing  it  with  greedy  relish.  AVom  ^»^lb 
fatigue,  he  tlung  himself  on  a  couch  to  sleep,  and  he  tD* 
tered  on  the  slumber  which  must  last  for  him  tliroughout 
time,  for  ^larcia,  fearful  of  a  temporary  waking  and  tlie  scene 
that  miglit  ft->llow,  should  he  believe  himself  to  bo  d^ing,  bad 
him  stiangled  as  he  slept  by  a  wrestler  named  liaieissuA. 

OBBONOLOOICAL  SUIUUBT. 

Various  wstb  carried  on  life  of  Commodus  by 

in  Britain,  ]>iai%Qer-  oider  of  LaeOla  A.»  ^ 

many,  tc  A.n.  182—4  Famine  and  pttilwot 

Attempl  made  on  the  in  Rome    «t 
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dsander,  prefect  of  the 
FMtoriaii  goaidi^ 
pnttodMtli   A.D.  189 


Commodus  poisoned 
by  Mavda^  Dvoem- 
berSl   1981 
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Marcos  Anrdiiit  and 

Lucius  Vem^    a.D.  161 

Marcus  Aurelius  (alone)  169 
Commodus   1^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ISXLITABT  SSSPOIISJI  AT 

19S  A.D.  to  249  A.D. 

1.  B8LVIU8  PBRTINAZ. — ^XBiB  OBOWN,  WHO  SHALL  BAYM  ITf 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1D.>,  tlie  citi/,  ns  of  Koino  were  fated 
to  hear  strange  thinc;^  !  Commodus  wjvs  dead — dead  of  apo- 
plexy it  wa.s  reported  and  beliovcd  at  fii-st,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  truth  oozed  out.  The  event  was  as  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected.  Who  was  to  be  the  next  emperor  1  The 
conspirators  ha^l  ahvady  settknl  this  by  oiferini]^  the  crown  to 
an  old  friend  and  counsellor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Helvius  Per- 
tinax  by  nanip,  who  held  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  city.  He 
Avould  as  soon  have  died  as  accepted  the  empire,  but  there 
gcemed  to  bo  danger  of  anarchy  if  ho  refused  to  do  so,  and  ho 
gave  in  to  their  wishes.  His  accession  was  hailed  with  dehght 
by  everyone  except  the  Pnetorian  guards,  who  held  aloof,  and 
"waited  their  time  in  sullen  silence.  Pertinax  was 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  began 
his  reign ;  and  though  a  man  of  mean  birth,  he  had 
risen  to  esteem  by  his  yirtues  and  military  talents.  He 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  correction  of  abuses ;  and  his 
success  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal  policy. 
But  the  Prsetorian  guards,  whose  manners  he  attempted  to 
reform,  and  who  had  been  long  corrupted  by  the  indulgence 
and  profosion  of  fomier  monarchs,  began  to  hate  him  for  the 
parsimony  and  discipline  which  he  intiodneed  among  them, 
and  reeolved  to  dethrone  bim.  Accordingly  they  marched  in 
ft  tnmaliaoaa  manner  through  the  streets  of  Bodo^  and  entes- 
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iiig  the  palace  without  opposition,  struck  the  emperor,  wko 
fell  mangled  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  March  28,  193, 
after  a  reign  of  barely  three  months.  Thus  died  Piortiiiix, 
who,  from  the  number  of  his  adventures^  was  callfid  lbs 
Tennis-ball  of  Fortune. 

The  Fnetorian  guards  of  the  capital  then  made  prodamatioi 
ihftt  they  would  sell  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  l^ 
MKirdingly  it  was  Utendij  kiioeked  down  to  Didius  Joliinui,  t 
zich  dtizeiiy  for  6,250  dzaehms,  to  be  immediately  paid  to  eadi 
of  the  soldiers.*  Didius  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and  insetintj, 
uttody  regardless  of  the  duties  of  his  station;  but  he  was  still 
£>Uowed  by  thai  avarice  by  which  he  had  become  opolent, 
and  which  soon  xendeved  hm  contemptible  to  the  sany. 

The  able  offioen  of  Gommodus  sad  his  piedeeesson^  who 
had  no  scruple  of  traasfiBmng  their  sllegianoe  to  a  man  1ik« 
Pertinax,  chafed  with  rage  on  hearing  how  tidngs  were  going 
at  Borne,  end  how  the  guards  of  the  capital  had  piesumed  to 
impose  an  emperor  on  1^  empire  for  the  sake  of  a  paltiysoB 
of  maoxj.  Whose  should  the  empire  be  t  qnestioiMd  thi  ib- 
periai  generals,  and  the  secret  lesponse  of  nMirs  thm  one  vii 
— ^Mine !  In  &et^  as  soon  as  the  news  came  that  Didini  vai 
on  the  thxone^  F^soensius  Niger  in  Syria,  dodiiii  Albian  is 
Britain,  and  Septimius  Semos  in  lUyncum,  wveeachehoiei 
emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command.  8^Yera%  whoms 
nearest  to  Bome,  hastened  towards  the  capital  with  his  legions; 
and  on  his  approach  the  senate^  pemiTing  the  timidity  and 
weaknen  of  IMdius,  began  to  abandon  him,  deehffing  hi 
who  could  not  defiuid  the  empu»  was  unworthy  to  gofsn  it 
Didius,  therefore,  being  put  to  death  on  June  S,  193  A.a, 
after  a  shorter  reign  thiai  ^t  of  his  predeoeasor,  the  saaito 
sent  ambasBsdois  to  SeTerus^  yisIdiBg  him  obediencs^  aai 
grantinghim  the  insignia  and  the  usual  titles  c^empirsu  Thi 
Boman  FnBtonan  guards  were  disbanded,  and  tha  ringlH** 
in  the  late  pioceedings  were  punished. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession   of  Helvius 

Pertinax   Jan.  1,  a«d.  193 

Death  of  Fertinaz,  and 

liar.  88^    „  19a 


Death  of  Didias  Julia* 
nus,  and  accession  of 
Lndos  Septimias  Se- 
^vms  .JoM  M 


*  Tbe  wholo  sum  paid  by  Didius  amounted  to  aboot  two  iBillisBt 

oi  our  money. 
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2.  LUCIUS  SEPTIMIUS  8EVERU8L 

The  new  empeioi^  who  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and 
great  military  talent,  was  bom  aft  Septia,  in  AfeMa»  in  146 

and  was  al  }oiit  ibrty-seyen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throna  Having  made  himself  master  of  Home,  he  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  acknowledged  the 
aoyereignty  of  Niger  and  of  Alhinns.  Knowing  that  Albinua 
was  less  to  be  dreaded  as*an  active  enemy  than  Niger,  he  re- 
solved to  tamporire  with  him ;  and,  to  gain  time  to  prosecute 
his  designs  against  the  latter,  ho  offered  the  former  the  anc- 
Msion  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Tirsar,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. He  then  marched  eastward,  and,  having  joined  battle 
with  his  advenaiy,  defeated  him  at  Issus  in  194  a.d.  Byzan- 
tium, however,  whose  inhabitants  had  supported  Niger,  was 
not  taken  until  196  a.d.,  after  a  si^  of  three  years.  Severus 
then  made  the  pretext  of  the  disoorery  of  a  plot  against  his 
life  an  excuse  for  attacking  Albinos,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle 
near  Lyon  in  197  a.d. 

He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians,  who  were 
invading  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  whom  he  qq 
attacked  with  his  usual  celeritv  and  suoceaa.  He 
took  Ctesiphon,  and  after  defeating  them,  and  re- 
eeiving  the  submission  of  the  kingp  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotar 
mia,  he  returned  to  Bome^  where  he  ended  the  triumphal 
arch  which  beaia  his  name  as  a  memorial  of  his  victories.  A 
violent  persecution  of  the  Christians  followed  his  return  from 
the  East  in  202  a.d.    The  next  six  yean  were  spent  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  aflUrs  of  the  empire.    In  doing  this  he 
contnved  and  set  going  a  military  despotism  more  stringent 
and  complete  than  any  which  had  yet  held  Rome  in  thraldom. 
His  chidT  minister  always  held  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  Pne- 
torian  guards ;  the  authority  of  the  senate  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  undertook  an  expe-  ^no 
dition  into  Britain,  and  marching  against  the  Cale-    ^  ^ 
<ionfaas,  wlio  had  cruelly  haraaied  the  Boman  settle- 
ments,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.   For  the  l>etter 
Mcnrity  of  Britain,  he  repaired  that  famous  wall  wliich  ia 
still  called  by  his  name,  and  which  extends  from  Solway 
Frith  on  the  west  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east.  This 
wall,  it  is  needless  to  ol^erve,  is  that  which  was  first  planned 
hj  Agricola,  and  renewed  by  Hadiian.  He  waa  takan  ill  at 
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Todr,  and,  fediBg  his  end  i^pioMhuigy  said 
the  empiie  upon  me,  I  fonnd  it  dedming  and  exhausted ;  I 
now  leave  it  strong  and  lasting  to  my  eons,  if  they  prove  to- 
tuous,  hut  feeble  and  dcspetate,  if  othe]  \nse."  He  died  soon 
after  on  February  4,  211  AJ>.,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reigi\  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played eonaideTable  talents  and  virtuee,  mixed  with  many 
blemiahesL 

OHRONOLOOIOAL  BUIDIABT. 


Accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Lociiis  Septi* 
mius  ?evciu3  A.D.  193 

Defeat  of  PescenniiiB 
Kiger  at  Issos   194 

Defeat  of  AUnnns  near 
Lyon    „  107 

Expedition  of  Sevemt 


against  the  Parthian% 

and  others  AAK  196 

Ketom  from  the  East, 

and  persecution  of  the 

Christians   „  202 

Expeditum  against  tlie 

Caledonians    206 

iDeathofSevenuatYork  „  211 


d.  MABOUB  AUBBUUS  OABAOALLA  AND  SSPTDCIim  ORA. 

Caracalla  and  Gcta,  the  sons  of  Severn ^i,  wore  respectively 
twenty-three  and  twenty-two  jit  iln  ir  lather's  death. 
The  name  by  which  the  formci  lias  bucome  known 
in  history  is  a  nickname  given  him  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire  from  the  long  tunic  which  he  habitually  wore, 
and  which  was  the  common  dress  of  the  Gauls.  Being  left 
joint  heirs  to  the  empire,  the  Inothers  soon  showed  a  mutoal 
hatred  to  eaeh  other;  and  Rome  experienced  the  dangeioiis 
effects  of  being  goTsmed  by  two  princes  of  eqnal  power  and 
contrary  dispositions.  Gaxacallay  however,  being  resolved  to 
govern  akmSy  fturiooaly  entered  Geta's  apartmenti  and,  fdlowed 
by  ruffians,  slew  him  in  his  mothei^s  aims  (212  A.a).  This 
monster  soon  exceeded  the  enoimitiea  of  Bomitaan  or  of  Nerou 
Lsetios^  who  advised  him  to  mnider  his  htother,  was  the 
first  that  ftU  a  sacrifice  to  his  jethmsy ;  his  own  wife,  Flan- 
tina,  followed;  and  Piapinian,  a  lenowned  eivilian,  was  be- 
headed for  lefiising  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  oraelty, 
answering  the  emperoi^s  leqnest  by  observing  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  commit  a  panicide  than  to  defend  it/'  He 
commanded  all  governors  appointed  by  his  brother  to  be 
slain,  and  pit  to  death  not  less  than  two  thousand  of  his  ad- 
herents. Be  spent  whole  nights  in  the  execution  of  hia 
hloody  deersss^  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people^  of  all  iank% 
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were  carried  oot  of  the  city  in  caits^  and  burnt  in  heaps, 
without  the  customary  ritca.  Upon  a  certain  occasion  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  a  crowded  andienoe  in  the 
theatre,  merely  because  they  discoontenaiioed  a  charioteer 
whom  he  happened  to  favour.  He  perceived  that  he  was 
hated  by  the  people,  and  puljlicly  dcclan^  "that  he  could  in- 
sure his  own  safety,  though  not  their  love ;  so  that  he  neither 
valued  their  reproaches,  nor  feared  their  liatred." 

After  exhausting  the  trea>sury,  draining  the  provinces,  and 
coramittin:^  a  thousand  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  retain  his 
soldiers  iu  liis  interest,  he  resolved  to  load  them 
upon  a  visit  through  every  part  of  the  ompire.  In 
Germany  he  dresstul  liinisi'lt'  in  the  habit  of  the 
country,  that  he  might  oblige  the  natives.  In  Macedonia  he 
pretended  to  bo  a  great  adniin  r  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whoso  statue  he  caused  to  be  made  with  two  faces,  one  of 
which  resembled  Alexander,  and  the  other  himself ;  and  he 
was  so  corrupted  by  liattery  that  be  called  himself  Alexander, 
and  affected  the  walk  and  gesture  of  that  hero.  In  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  he  cut  off  great  ininibers, 
only  for  having  passed  some  jests  upon  his  pereou  and  vices  ; 
and  the  slaugliter  was  so  great  that  the  streams  of  blood 
tinged  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  His  reign,  which  was  of  six 
years'  duration,  was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocities,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  assassination. 

He  vas  murdered  when  on  a  journey  from  Edessa  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Charrlue  by  Mentialia,  who  had  been 
<»id6i«d  to  oommit  the  act  by  OpiUaa  Macrinna,  the  prefect  of 
the  Fmtorian  goarda,  March  8,  217  a.d.  Daring  hia  abeence 
the  r^golation  of  the  empire  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
mother  .  Jolia  Domna,  who  pat  henelf  to  death  when  the 
news  of  her  nnworthy  son's  mnrder  reached  her. 

CBRONOLOGIOAL  SUMMABY. 


Aeeession  of  Osraftiilla 

and  Gcta   211 

Harder  of  Geta  by  C&ra- 

CftU*    „  212 

Separton  of  CaraoJIa 


on  a  tour  tlmmgh  tha 

empire    A^n.  213 

Caracalla  murdered  by 
order  of  the  prefect 
Maerinas    W 


i.  MABCUd  OPIUUS  MACHINUS. 

The  militaiy  having  now  monopolized  all  power  to  fhem« 
•dra^  inyested  Macrinusy  who  was  fiffy-thzee  yeais  of  agSf 
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and  of  obeenie  parentage,  with  the  puipley  and  the  senate 

^4  1*  confirmed  the  choice.  They  also  consented  to  the 
adoption  of  his  son  Diadmnenianus,  whom  he  took 
as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  The  Boman  armj  was 
now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  that  the  most 
gentle  inflictiona  were  considered  as  severities ;  and  the  solr 
dieis,  hecoming  diaaatisficd  with  the  discipline  that  he  en- 
joined, were  soon  as  ready  to  countenance  any  new  claimant 
of  the  imperial  honours  as  they  had  supported  hinu  One  wa5« 
found  in  the  person  of  Elagabalus,  or  HeliogabaluE^  so  called 
from  the  sun,  whose  priost  he  was  at  Emesa.  His  grand- 
mother, Julia  MaBsa,  '•  was  tlie  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Soverus.  She  had  been  living  at  Autioch  with  lior  daugh- 
ters Soccmias  and  ^famma^a,  but,  on  being  banished  from  that 
city,  retired  with  her  family  to  Emesa.  There  tlie  son  of 
Soreraiaa,  whose  father  was  a  Roman  named  Varius  Marcellus, 
attracted  the  notine  of  the  soldiers  by  his  great  beauty  and 
likeness  to  Caracalla ;  and  declaring  that  ho  wan  the  dead 
emperor's  son,  wliieh  he  and  his  mother  took  no  pains  to 
deny,  they  proclaimed  him  in  opposition  to  Macrinus  in  May, 
218.  His  cause  was  eagerly  8U])ported  in  Syria.  Macrinus 
hastened  from  Antioch  to  give  battle  to  his  supporters,  but, 
being  defeated,  ilcd  irom  the  field,  was  taken  with  his  son, 
and  put  to  death,  June  7,  218  a. o. 

CHRONOLOOIOAL  SUMMARY. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Macrinus  and  hU  son  a.d.  SIS 


*  The  table  below  will  show  the  conneelio&  botwoeu  the  muftnn 
from  Septimius  Severaa  to  Aleiander  Sovems : — 

Variiis  BaseiaatM  Ayitns. 

 L 


I         .  I 
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5.  HELIOGABALUS. 

The  appointment  of  the  army  controlling,  as  nsualf  ilie  de» 
cision  €i  the  senate  and  citizens  of  Borne,  Helio- 
gabaius  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
yean.  He  was  eatiiely  directed  by  favourites,  and 
was  a  monster  of  sensuality.  His  short  life,  iheiefoiey  is  only 
a  tissue  of  effeminaoyy  Imi,  folly,  and  extravagance.  In  the 
qiaoe  of  four  yeam  he  married  six  wives,  and  divoiced  them 
all ;  and  he  even  assumed  the  quality  of  a  woman,  and  mar- 
ried one  of  Iiis  officers.  lie  built  a  senato-house  foi  women, 
with  suitable  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  and  made  his 
mother  president.  To  these  follies  he  added  extreme  cruelty 
and  bouidlcss  prodigality.  His  snppem  generaUy  cost  6,000 
crowns^  and  often  60,000 ;  he  always  droned  in  doth  of  gold 
and  purple,  enriohed  with  precious  stones,  and  never  wore  the 
asms  habit  twice ;  and  his  palace,  his  chamben^  and  his  beds 
were  all  furnished  with  the  richest  stu£&,  covered  with  gold 
and  jewels.  lu  short,  all  his  government^  actions^  dress,  and 
furniture  testified  the  extravagant  folly  of  a  wanton  and 
vicious  boy.  Thus,  sometimes  he  was  seen  driving  elephants 
yoked  to  his  chanot^  sometimes  mastiff  dogs,  and  sometimea 
lions.  In  testimony  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  he  caused 
10,000  pounds  weight  of  spidem'  webs  to  be  collected.  He 
even  invited  his  guests  in  tne  same  spirit  of  absoxdity;  for  he 
gaw  a  feast  to  eight  old  men,  eight  bald  men,  eight  blind 
men  of  one  eye,  eight  lame  with  the  gout,  eight  deaf  men, 
eight  black,  and  eight  so  fat  that  they  could  scarcely  sit  at  the 
same  table.  To  these  childish  tricksy  which  might  pass  for 
harmless  follies,  he  united  malevolence  in  every  entertaanmcnL 
He  often  smothered  his  guests  in  rooms  filled  with  rosei^  and 
temfied  them  by  letting  loose  wUd  beasts  among  them,  pie* 
viously  deprived  of  their  teeth  and  claws.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  strove  to  faetell  what  was  to  happen,  by  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed,  and  that  he  chose  the 
most  beautiful  youths  throughout  Italy  to  be  slain  for  that 
purpose.  By  the  advice  of  his  grandmother,  Julia  Msesa,  he 
adopted  his  eousin  Alexianus,  the  son  of  his  aunt  Mammafta, 
by  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander,  as  his  successor, 
who  so  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  people  and  the  army 
that  the  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  a  plot  contrived  by  Helio- 
gabeios  to  destroy  his  consin^  rose  in  insorreotion  against  him 
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in  March,  232  a.d.,  and  assassinated  him,  after  a  detestable 
reign  of  nearly  four  years.  His  body  was  thro^v^l  into  the 
Tiber,  with  heavy  weights  attached  to  it,  that  none  might 
afterwards  bury  it^  and  his  memoiy  was  declared  infamoiu  bj 
the  senate. 

GHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMMABl. 

AeoMon  of  Hdiogpba-           |  AwwiiMrinatian  of  HeB^ 
Ills   ▲.D.218I    gilwliis   A.B.SS 

6.  ALKZAHDKE  SKVEBUa. 

Alexander,  who  assumed  the  name  of  his  p-eat-uncle  Seve- 
gtkQQ    rus,  was  declared  emperor  without  any  opposition, 
and  few  princes  have  deserved  greater  conimcnda- 
tious.    He  combined  the  greatest  humanity  with 
the  most  rigid  justice.  He  encouraged  the  good,  and  severely 
reproved  the  abandoned  and  the  infamous.    He  wii.^  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician,  and  w  vs 
equally  skilful  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.    In  short, 
such  were  his  talents,  and  the  soundness  of  his  jtidgment, 
that,  though  onJy  sixteen  years  old  when  ho  began  to  rwgDf 
he  possessed  all  the  premature  wisdom  of  age. 

He  spent  the  first  part  of  his  reign  in  reforming  the  abus^ 
of  his  predecessors,  and  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators 
to  their  rank  and  influence.  Merit  was  the  only  passport  to 
his  protection,  and  he  would  not  permit  oflBces  or  places  to  be 
purchased  with  money.  "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  bear  to  see 
merchants  in  authority ;  if  I  first  allow  them  to  be  such,  I 
cannot  afterwards  condemn  their  conduct :  for  how  cou  Id  I 
punish  the  pcreon  who  sold,  when  I  first  permitted  him  to  be 
a  buyer  1"  He  was,  therefore,  a  rigid  punisher  of  such  maps- 
trates  as  took  bribes,  saying  that  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive 
such  of  their  places,  but  that  their  lives  in  most  c;iscs  ought 
to  pay  for  a  breach  of  their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  he  thoughl 
that  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward  such  as  were  remark- 
able for  their  justice  and  integrity,  keeping  a  register  of  their 
names,  and  encouraging  those  who  seemed  modest  and  uu- 
•willing  to  approach  him.  lie  extended  his  clemency  eveji  to 
the  Christians,  who  had  been  punished  in  the  former  rc:ca 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  A  contest  happening  botwc^a 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintnei^  about  a  pi-'ce  of 
ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  worships  and  liis 
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•oiher  for  exeieiaing  their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the 
dispute  by  Mb  leaoript  in  the  following  words : — It  is  better 
that  Qod  be  worshipped  there  in  any  maDner,  than  tiiat  the 
place  ahonld  be  put  to  uses  of  dmnk^ess  or  debaooheiy^'' 

He  was  soaieely  seated  on  the  throne  when  tioableB  beset 
him,  created  by  the  very  men  who  had  raised  him  to  Ids  high 
position.  His  attempt  to  restore  discipline  in  tiie  ranks  of 
the  Fhstorian  gnaids  caused  a  conflict  in  Borne,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  so  insolent  were  the  sddiars  that  tiiey  killed 
their  piefecl^  XJlpian,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  emperor. 
His  abilities  in  war  were  inferior  to  his  assiduity  in  peace; 
bat  he  was  by  no  means  cowardly,  and  always  fiioed  danger 
wherever  it  presented  itself 

In  the  East  the  power  of  Rome's  old  enemy,  Patthia,  was 
no  more,  for  in  226  a.d.  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerzes,  the  knig,  or 
more  probably  viceroy,  of  Persia  under  the  last  of  the  Par- 
thian monaichs,  had  sacceeded  in  overthrowing  it^  and  esta- 
blishing  a  new  Persian  empire,  and  founding  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanidg.    It  was  not  long  before  the  new  ruler  of  the 
Jteiw  empire  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans  on  the  west- 
ern limits  of  his  possessions,  and  sought  to  retake  Mesopota- 
mia from  Rome.    On  this  Alexander  Severus  pro-  no^ 
•ceeded  at  once  to  the  East.    The  details  of  the  cam- 
paign  are  not  extant,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe    ^'  ' 
that  Alexander  was  victorious  over  Ardshir.    At  all  events, 
iie  retnmed  to  Komo  and  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  ooq 
ipeace  was  concluded  with  Persia.    His  end  was  a 
md  one,  and  totally  undeserved.   There  was  in  the 
jnny  a  Thracian  named  Maximin,  of  enormous  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance,  who  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Scpti- 
mius  Sevems  when  but  a  lad,  and  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
iM^rHTF^^^  cavalry  that  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
emperors.    Step  by  step  he  had  risen  in  military  rank,  and 
nltimatoly  received  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  on 
ihe  Rhine.   A  rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  Qet' 
mans,  many  of  whom  crossed  the  river,  Alexander  Severus 
hastened  to  the  spot,  but,  instead  of  Hp^hting,  made  terms 
with  his  opponents.    This  was  regarded  by  Maximin  and  the 
soldiers  as  a  proof  of  weakness  and  an  act  worthy  only  of  a 
woman,  and  the  troops,  persuaded  by  their  general,  broke  into 
insurrection  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Immediately  afte^ 
mtad»  Alexander  and  his  mother  were  put  to  death  at  a  place 
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called  Sicila,  in  GraiiL  '  Alesomder  perished  March  19, 235  a.d^ 
after  a  rdgu  of  thiitaea  jma,  and  aged  about  twenty-nioe. 
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7.  luamm,  thi  oobdianb,  pupiknto,  and  balbiktts. 

Caius  Julius  Verus  Maximinus,  more  cominoTily  known 
as  Maximin,  who  had  been  the  chief  pronidtcr  uf  the  sedi- 
tion in  which  Alexander  Sevems  had  lost  his  life,  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  anuy,  though  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  refused  to  continn  the  choice  of  the 
soldiers.  Tliis  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  herdsman  of  Thrace,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  followed  the  humble  profession  of  his  father.  After 
enlisting  into  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  became  remarkable 
for  his  great  strength  and  courage,  lie  was  eiglit  feet  and  a 
liidf  high,  and  was  not  more  rcmarkable  for  the  magnitude, 
than  the  symni*  try  of  his  person.  He  was  able  to  draw  a 
carriage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  commonly  ate 
forty  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six  galluus 
of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch.  With  so  athletic 
a  frame,  he  poaaeaaed  an  independent  and  undaunted  nund. 
He  waa  the  fixat  emperor  that  reigned  without  tiie  eonennenoe 
or  approbation  of  the  Boman  aanate.  He  aeemed  regaidleaa 
of  their  oppoaition,  and  pot  all  aueh  to  deaUi  aa  had  ben 
xaiaed  hy  his  predeceaaor.  He  alao  extended  hia  cmaltf  to 
the  rich,  whoae  Uvea  and  eatataa  weie  aacrificed  to  awice  and 
anapieion. 

Howe?«r»  hia  emeltiea  did  not  xetaid  hia  ailitaiy  openk 
tioDBy  which  were  carried  on  with  %  apirit  beeoniag  m  bettor 
monaroh.   He  oyerthxew  the  Geimana  in  aofeial 
eogagementBy  waated  all  their  oonntry  with  fae  and 
swoid  for  four  hundred  milea  together,  and  fomied  a 
leaolntion  of  aabduing  all  the  northern  nationa  aa  &r  aa  the 
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ocean.  In  these  expeditions  ho  endeavoured  to  attach  tlio 
soldiers  more  iirmly  to  liim,  by  increasing  their  pay ;  and  in 
every  duty  of  the  camp  ho  himself  took  as  much  pains  as  tho 
meanest  sentinel  in  his  army.  Wherever  tho  conliict  was 
hottest,  there  Maximiu  was  seen  fif^hting  in  person,  and  de- 
fitroying  all  before  him  ;  for,  according  to  the  notions  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  ho  considered  it  as  much  his  duty  to  com- 
blit  as  a  common  soldier  as  to  command  as  a  general. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Christians,  who  had  found  favour  in 
the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment,  and  were 
persecuted  in  several  parts  of  tho  empire.  What,  however, 
fixed  an  indelible  disgrace  on  his  memory,  was  his  command- 
ing his  early  friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  parents,  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  the  meanncsj^  of  his  extraction  might  be  tho 
better  concealed.  From  partial  insurrections,  a  spirit  of 
general  discontent  spread  throughout  all  the  empire  ;  and  in 
Africa,  the  people  obliged  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who  was  serving  there  as  proconsul,  to 
accept  of  tlie  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  him  and  liis  son, 
who  was  forty-six  years  of  ago,  emperors  of  Eome.  This 
election  was  joyfully  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  adjudged 
Maximin  an  enemy  and  a  traitor  to  tho  state.  However,  tlm 
partisans  and  supporters  of  the  Gordians  being  defeated,  and 
the  younger  of  tliein  slain  in  battle  before  Carthage,  the 
father  strangled  himself  with  his  own  girdle.  Nothing  now 
could  exceed  the  consternation  of  tho  senate,  who,  deprived 
of  tho  assistance  of  Gordian  an«l  his  son,  assembled  with 
great  solemnity  in  tho  teu)i)le  of  Jupiter,  and,  after  mature  do- 
liberation,  choso  Marcus  Claudius  Pupienus  Maximus  and 
Decius  Coelius  Balbinus  joint  eniperoi^s,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  measures  for  the  d^  IVnci^  ot  Koine  against  Maximin, 
who  was  marching  thither  from  Sirmium.  The  grandson  of 
the  elder  Gordian,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  was  declared 
heir  to  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Caesar.  At  length,  Maxi- 
min, and  his  son,  whom  ho  had  made  his  partner  in  OKict 
the  empire,  were  assassinated  by  the  soldiers,  who 
took  this  step  to  secure  their  own  safety  at  Aquileia, 
in  Northern  Italy,  in  May,  238  a.d.  Thus  died  Maximin, 
whose  assiduity  in  a  humble  station,  and  whose  cruelty  in 
power,  servo  to  evince  that  the  virtues  of  some  men  are  better 
litted  for  obscurity. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus  continued  for  about  a  month  to 
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discharge  the  duties  of  their  station  without  opposition  ;  bat 
the  Pnptorian  guards,  who  had  long  been  notorious  for  mutiny 
and  treason,  resolving  on  a  further  change,  the  seditious 
W'ldierH,  dragging  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp, 
during  the  Capitoline  games,  dispatched  them,  and  left  their 
bodies  in  the  streets. 
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8.  lUBOUS  ANTOVmS  00BDIAKU8  PltTB. 

The  mutineers,  after  brntaUy  mmderiog  two  innocent  men, 

-who  were  doing  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsettled  '^tate 
of  affairs  which  had  been  produced  by  the  misrule  of  Maid- 
min,  accidentally  met  the  Csesar,  or  heir  to  the  imperial  throne^ 
Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  the  grandson  of  the  old  man  who 
had  committed  suicide  at  Carthage,  and  declared  him  emperor 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  senate  and  people,  who  had  long  been 
reduced  to  the  neceasltj  of  permitting  their  emperoia  to  be 
nominated  by  the  anny,  confirmed  their  choice.    This  prince 
was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  but  his 
virtues  soompil  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  experience.  He 
ondoavoured  to  unite  the  opposincj  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  reconcile  the  soldinrs  and  citizens  to  each  other. 
His  learning  was  equal  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  had  in  his 
library  sixty-two  thousand  books.    In  the  second  year  of  hi,s 
reign  Sabinianus  was  ppiclaimcd  empemr  in  iVfrica,  but  the 
insurrection  in  his  favour  Wius  soon  suppressed.    He  had  such 
respect  for  Misitheus,  his  governor  and  instructor,  that  he 
OA(\    married  his  daughter,  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina, 
j^jj^     when  ho  was  about  fifteen,  in  the  thinl  year  of  his 
reign,  and  profited  by  his  counsels  in  all  the  ciiticdi 
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circamstances  of  his  xeigD.  Previous  to  tho  emperor's  mar- 
riage, Misitheus  had  heen  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Prtttorian 
guards,  and  bad  been  honouxed  by  (lie  senate  witbi  the  title 
of  guardian  of  the  republic. 

In  241  A.D.  the  news  readied  Home  that  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  taken  Nisibls^' 
Carrha»,  and  Antioch.  On  this  Gordian  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  igeinst  them,  and  marched  towards 
Asia  by  way  of  I'annonia  and  Miesia,  where  he  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  who  had  invaded  these  provinces.  In 
Thrace  he  checked  the  progress  southwards  of  the  Alani,  an- 
other of  the  northern  tribes,  and  then,  entering  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  drove  back  the  Persians,  and  recovered  the  territory- 
that  they  had  taken.  In  243  a.d.  Misitheus  died,  having 
been  poisoned  by  Philip,  his  successor  in  office,  as  it  is  suj>- 
posed.  In  this  year  Gordian  defeated  Sapor  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chaboras,  or  the  Khabour,  and  consented  to  the  associa- 
tion of  Philip  with  himself  on  the  imperial  tlirone.  Philip 
repaid  this  act  of  confidence  by  causing  Gordian  to  be  mur- 
dered. The  precise  time  and  place  of  his  death  ace  imknowu. 
He  was  about  eighteen  when  he  died. 
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9.  PfiUOP  TEA  A&ABIAH. 

Marcus  Julius  Philippus,  having  thus  dispatclied  his  bene- 
factor, was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  army  and 
the  senate,  when  about  forty  years  of  age.    lie  was 
born  in  Arabia,  for  which  reason  he  has  been  called 
the  Arabian,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name. 
He  associated  with  himself  his  son,  a  boy  six  years  old,  as  his 
partner  in  the  empire  ;  and  his  government  was  signalized  hj  ^ 
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acts  of  goodness  and  mildness.  The  most  noticeable  evett 
of  his  reign,  perhaps,  was  the  celebration  of  the  gi  eat  secular 
games  which  were  perforiDcd  at  intervals,  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  with  additional  rejoicings  at  this  time, 
becatue  the  city  had  just  completed  the  thousandth  year  of 
ifi  ezisteiice.  These  games  were  celelirated  in  Apri^  248. 
In  the  ibUowing  year  tfas  aoMian  ■Utiopfld  in  Moena  and 
Pumonia  Inoke  into  vmlt  Dedvi^  *  Bonaa  aanator,  waa 
ant  by  Philip  to  auppreaa  the  inanneotlony  hat  the  aoUieiB 
podauned  Dedoa  eaoipeior,  and,  to  aave  hia  life  at  the  tima^ 
he  waa  compelled  to  aeoept  oflloe.  The  troopa  then  laairhed 
on  to  Borne  •mtik  the  newly-proohdmed  emperor  at  thair 
head,  ^lilip,  haatOy  gathering  tfoopa^  met  them  at  Yetonay 
towaidi  the  doae  of  the  year  249  ajk^  and  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle.  IGa  aon  was  pot  to  death  at  Bome,  and  the  anthority 
of  Dedoa  acknowledged  by  the  senate.  It  is  said  that  Fhil^ 
ins  a  oonTert  to  Chriatianity»  bat  whether  thia  be  tnie  or  not 
ia  oneertain* 
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CHAPTER  VH 

SBB  JOmm  OF  XHE  EXPIRE  OF  BOMS.— AXZACKB  OF  TBM 

BABBABIAHS. 

250  A.D.  to  285  A.D. 

1.  DEGIUS. 

Catus  Messitjs  Quintus  Trajanus  Decius — to  give  his  full 
name — was  a  native  of  lUyricum.  Few  particulars  have  heeu 
preserved  respecting  his  family.  Ho  was  bom  about  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  and  may  have  been  fifty  years  of 
age,  or  a  little  more,  when  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 
throne.  His  activity  and  wisdom,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
might  have  stopped  for  awhile,  in  a  great  measure,  oAfk 
the  hastening  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
senate  thought  so  highly  of  his  merits,  that  they 
voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  in- 
stance, he  seemed  to  consult  their  dignity  in  particular,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Among  other 
eoncessions  he  allowed  a  censor  to  be  elected,  as  was  custo- 
maiy  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Borne,  and  Publius  Licinius 
TslerianiiSy  a  Boman  of  such  strict  morals  that  his  life  was 
aaid  to  be  a  continual  censorship^  was  nominated  by  the  senate 
to  tbal  dignity. 

No  peraonal  virtues,  however,  could  prevent  the  approach- 
mg  down&U  of  the  state,  which  iras  enfeebled  beyond  the 
power  of  a  vemedy  by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  un- 
ceasing attadka  of  barbarian  tribee  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Ghmtiiana^  too,  were  aoqoiring  ineieasing  importance  in  the 
empiie^  and  the  metropolis  had  long  been  the  see  of  a  eneces- 
eioii  of  Christian  bishops,  most  &  whom  bad  earned  the 
cmm  of  mariyxdouL  To  cheek  the  influence  of  ngA 
the  Christiana,  and  ihe]&ith  they  professed,  a  forioua 
peaecotian  was  commenced  against  them.  This 
ontbimt  of  fiuy  is  coqsideied  the  seventh  of  the  gieat  pose* 
cntions  to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected  under  the 
Boman  emperars.  Thousands  of  them  were  put  to  death  at 
the  time^  and  amoqg  them  Falnan,  who  was  then  bldiop  of 
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Borne.  All  tho  aito  of  pagaa  eroalty  wm  iiidM&  tnod,  bol 
without  effect)  to  leaseii  their  eonstantly  inereittiig  mooLbeiiL 
This  impolitic  and  dnadfol  pesBecatioiL  was  folbwwi  bj  tft 
inroad  of  a  people  called  GoiAa,  who  committed  dxeadM  de- 
vastationa  in  Thrace  and  Monia.  The  Gotha  weie  a  GScnmii 
race,  who  in  early  Idmea  had  occupied  the  conntnes  boideriiio 
on  the  aouthetn  coaata  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  distneti  on 
the  lower  coiuae  of  the  Yiatola*  This  was  the  poeitbn  they 
axe  conaidexed  to  have  occupied  in  Europe  at  the  tune  of  tbo 
Christian  eia  when  Augustus  was  on  the  throne  of  Boma. 
Two  centuries  later— impelled  by  want  of  room,  or,  aion 

fEohably,  by  the  march  <^  eventa  aa  ordered  by  the  Almig^ 
)iapoaer  of  earthly  things,  who  had  predeatined  them  to  be 
the  means  whexeby  the  Boman  empixe  ahould  be  oTextiuowii 
-—they  bad  moved  in  a  aouth-eaatem  dixectbiiy  and  had  oeea- 
pied  Ihe  whole  of  the  central  plain  of  Biuope  bordering  on 
the  noxthem  confines  of  Dada  and  the  IBlaek  Sea,  tiSdttg 
possesaion  of  the  districts  Ibrmerly  occupied  by  the  SuiBi- 
tians,  or  ancient  Scythians.  Occupying  Dacia  in  the  roga  of 
Philip  tiie  Arabian,  they  spread  along  the  north  bMik  of  tbe 
Danube,  and,  under  the  name  of  Visigoths,  or  Western  GotH 
in  this  quarter,  and  Ostrogoths,  or  Eaatexn  Croths,  in  the 
on  the  gxeat  plaina  noxth  of  the  Black  Sea,  began  to  prepare 
for  their  great  southexn  movement,  which  wadied  ow  the 
civilised  Boman  woild  in  after  years  like  an  irreeistihle  honan 
wave.  The  people,  which  had  been  developing  into  so  wa^ifj 
a  nation  £ir  the  last  half-centuiy  on  the  north-eastern  bmKt 
of  the  empire,  and  had  been  gaining  confidence  txm  the  le* 
suite  of  previous  collirions  with  their  southern  Ibes^  weie  aqpa> 
rated  into  various  tribes,  many  of  whidi  aubeaquently  beeaas 
funous ;  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  convenient  to  coDflder 
them  as  a  great  frontier  race  of  barbarians  which  bad  abaoibod 
all  otheia  previoualy  aettled  in  the  localities  that  have  been 
indicated,  and  whidi,  now  for  the  fiiat  time  known  in  hidarf 
under  the  collective  name  of  Qoths»  waa  piepaiiag  fiff  the 
series  of  assaulto  which  were  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  empirei 

In  250  ^.D.  the  Goths,  who  had  pievioualj  idietted  lhar 
»petito  for  the  apoils  of  Boman  colonies  by  piedatoiy  inc<^ 
sums  into  Mcasia,  cxoased  the  Danube  in  gnat  foree^  and  Uid 
siege  to  NicopoUs,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Detm, 
in  the  foUowingyear,  haatened  to  oppose  them,  and  eoapaUid 
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them  to  xeiize  into  Ilixace,  but^  dexteicasly  ftvoiding  his  pur- 
tniiig  Ibices,  they  returned  to  Kioopolis,  and  it  £dl  into  their 
bands.  A  great  and  decisive  battle  ensued  soon  after,  in 
NoTember,  201,  in  which  the  Goths  remained  masters  d  the 
fieldy  the  Emperor  Deeios  and  his  ehler  son,  Heiennios  Etras- 
cos,  ialliog  in  the  fight.  So  decisiYe  was  the  victozy  that  the 
Boman  tioope  in  action  perished  abnost  to  a  man. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUXIIABT. 

Accession  of  theEmperor  The  Goths  invade  Mtrsia  a.i>«  250 

Deeios  249   Total  defeat  of  the  Ko- 

Soyenth  great  persecn-  mans,  and  death  ol 

tim  of  tho  Ghristiaiis.  „  260     Dedat  J^or.,  „  2^1 


2.  OAULtra  tbebonuhus.— jdcilianus. 


On  the  death  of  Decins,  Gallos  Tiebonianns,  one  of  bis 
genends,  was  dedaied  emperor  by  that  part  of  tiie  oe-i 
army  which  snrviTed,  and  his  title  was  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  senate  amd  the  people.   He  agreed  to 
pay  a  condderabie  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths  for  their  for- 
bearance, and  was  the  first  who  bought  a  dishonourable  peace 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country.   With  him  was  associated 
Hostilianus,  the  younger  son  of  Decins,  but  he  took  little,  if 
any,  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  state  of  the  Eoman  proTincee  at  this  period  was  ex* 
tremely  deplorable.  The  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  people, 
not  satisfied  with  the  late  bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  rushed 
like  a  torrent  upon  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  ode^  the  Pernans  and  Scythians  committed  dreadfbl 
leyages  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  B^g^odless  of  eyery 
national  calamity,  the  emperor  passed  his  time  in  feasting  and 
idlMMSs  at  home,  and  the  pagans  were  permitted  to  persecute 
the  Christians  without  restraint  These  caTamities  were  suo- 
ceeded  by  a  dreadful  pestilenee,  which  carried  off  Hostilianua 
among  other  Tiotims,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
between  Gallus  and  Ids  general  iBmilianus^  who^  having  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  hu  army^ 
and  defeated  and  slew  Gallus  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  lus 
age,  after  a  di^graoeful  reign  of  two  years  and  four  months,  in 
which  the  empire  suffered  ineanpreesible  misery.  The  army  of 
Ganl  and  Germany,  however,  choee  aa  emperor  Publius  Lid- 
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nvoM  Valerianns,  who  had  hoen  censor  under  Decins,  and  mbA 
had  been  sent  by  Gallus  to  bring  these  troops  to  hia  aid 
the  election  of  yEmihanus,  and  this  unfortunate  general  wn 
put  to  death  by  his  own  soldici-s,  who  a  short  time  previouaij 
had  been  unanimous  in  his  favour. 


NOLOOIGAL  SniaUBT. 


Accession  of  Galhtt  Tm- 

boniantiB  AJX  251 

Bevolt  of  iEmiliaooB  ...  263 


BaAtk  ol  Qalliu  and 

i^milianiis,  and  elac 


tioa  of 


PUBUUS  LICINIUS  VALEBIANU& 

As  soon  as  Valerian  was  placed  on  the  throne  he  associated 
with  himself  in  the  government  his  son  (lidlienu^,  a  young 
man  who  wtis  as  depraved  and  dissolute  as  his  father  was  julk 
and  good.  The  German  barbarians  of  Western  Europe,  wh* 
had  now  formed  confederacies,  styling  themselves  Franks  nd 
Alemanni,  the  precursors  of  the  Frencli  and  Germans  of 
modern  times,  now  carried  the  tide  of  invasion  acrosi  til* 
Ehine,  as  the  Goths  had  done  over  the  Danube,  and  GaUiMWi 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  them.  His  genend,  Poatenw^ 
gained  some  successes  over  them,  but  a  body  of  Franks  maiAid 
across  France,  entered  and  ravaged  Spain,  and  finally  cioeMd 
into  Africa,  with  the  spoil  that  they  had  gathered  on  tiMBf 
"way,  A  great  number  of  the  Alemanni  poured  tlirough  Ai 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  Northern  Italy  in  265 
penetrating  as  far  as  Eavenna.  Their  progress  southwnd 
was  stopped  by  Lucius  Domitius  Aurelianus,  one  of  the  iMft 
cf  Valerian's  generals,  but  they  maintained  the  footing  they 
had  gained  in  the  northern  plains  of  the  peninsula. 

About  256  a.d.  the  news  was  once  more  brought  to 
that  tlie  Penians  were  carrying  all  before  them  in  the  Sm^ 
QiuUr  tkeir  king,  Sapor  L,  and  Valerian  left  Bone  ^ 
Timrohnd  to  tibe  ooene  of  stiife.  Passing  throagh  Ana  Wa^ 
into  whieb  the  Gothe  had  recently  extended  their  piedaliMT 
UMnmions,  ho  enteed  Mesopotamia.  Defeated  by  Sapor, 
Yaleriaik  was  taken  piiaoner,  and  held  in  a  doee  and 
captivity,  the  Peniaa  king  using  the  Roman  empeiv  * 
inonnting  block  wheneirer  he  ebooe  to  ride  abroad*  Bnte 
in  apixit  aa  irell  aa  fintone,  Valedan  died^  and  SafMf  had 
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akmnedy  and  placed  the  stuffed  integument  in  some  Persian 
temple.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  Sapor  was  barbarous 
enough  to  ddn  his  unhappy  victim  while  he  was  yet  aliva 

CHRONOLOQICAL  SUMMABT. 


Limriai  of  KortiMm 
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4.  GAU.IKNU8. 

On  the  captivity  of  Valeria&i  his  son  Gallienns  eoled  m 
■emperor  alone.  In  his  xeign  the  Oennana  and  other 
banMRNiB  nations  attacked^  the  empire  on  all  aides. 
Bot»  though  the  empire  waa  afflicted  tfaioii|^iit 
with  pestilence  and  £unine— though  the  Germans  overran 
Bhsolia — ^though  the  Alemanni  wasted  Gaul — ^though  the 
Goths,  the  Quadi,  and  Sannatians  ponied  forth  from  their 
fixrest^  and  caaied  desolation  everywhere — Gallienns  re- 
mained in  the  utmost  tianqaillity  at  Borneo  inventing  new 
pleasoxesy  and  passing  his  time  in  Inxniy  and  debaneh. 
When  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  provinoes,  or  the  calamities 
of  the  state,  he  answered  only  with  a  jest ;  and  in  a  short 
time  his  power  was  little  more  than  a  mere  mockery.  It 
waa  fortonate,  however,  for  Gallienns  that  there  were  otheia 
more  efficient  than  himself  to  protect  the  threatened  outposts 
of  the  empire.  At  the  fertile  oaas  midway  between  the 
£uj[dirates  and  Damascus,  where  caravans  were  wont  to  halt^ 
«  noble  city,  called  Palmyra,  had  qprong  up,  which  had 
gathered  wealth  and  increased  in  importsnoe  fiom  century  to 
century  as  a  place  of  transit  trader  It  gradually  became  the 
metn^lis  of  an  Arab  empire — or  rather  its  ruler  assumed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Arab  tribes,  a  kind  oUsadership  and 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  in  virtue  of  this  supremacy  was 
styled  Prince  of  the  Sarscens.  Odensthus^  the  husband  of 
the  &mous  Zenobia,  was  ruling  at  Palmyra  at  this  ttme^  and 
<m  the  defeat  of  iha  Bomans  under  valerian  he  lendeied 
essential  servioe  to  Bome  by  harassing  Sapor  and  the  Psniana 
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on  their  retreat.  Odenatliiis  was  succeeded  in  267  a.d.  by  his 
wife  Zenobia,  but  the  pretensions  of  Palmyra  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  East  becoming  insu{rt'ra1)le  to  lioine,  Zenobia  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  273  a.d.,  and  the  sUort- 
lived  Palmyrenc  empire  brought  to  a  close. 

The  story  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus  is  a  difficult  one  to  tell, 
for  so  many  Pomans — there  were  thirty  pretenders  to  the  im- 
perial crown  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ut  one  time,  it  is 
said — deemed  themselves  worthy  of  the  empire,  and  were 
successful  in  some  eases  in  securing  the  government  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  stationed,  that  the  empire  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
In  the  East,  as  wo  have  seen,  Odenathus  was  aspiring  to  a 
sort  of  80T6ieignty,  and  he  seems  at  fiisi  to  baye  been  looked 
on  as  a  Tassal  king  sabjeci  to  Borne,  for  Gallienus  tanmphed 
for  his  snccesses  over  the  Persians.  Egypt  passed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  the  rale  of  Odenathus.  In  the  West,  Poetomos 
grouped  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  into  a  separate  empire, 
whose  capital  was  at  Treves.  It  did  not  last  long,  it  is  tme  ; 
for  Yictoxinus,  the  coUeague  of  Postumus,  as  well  as  Postomus 
himself  were  murdered  by  the  soldiei8»  and  Victoria  then 
became  empress,  fiom  whose  hands  the  sceptn  passed  to 
Tetricus  in  267  a.d.  In  Syria,  Macrianus,  the  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Valerian,  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  troops  (261  a.d.)  ;  but  when  on  his  way  to  Rome 
he  was  met,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Aureolus,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Illyricum.  Aureolus  seems  to  have  maintained 
his  position  until  268  a.d.,  when  Gallienus  attacked  him  in 
Milan.  He  was  languishing  of  a  wound  received  during  the 
siege,  when  Gallienus  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officeiB^  His 
death  happened  March  20,  268  a.d. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  and  glance  at  the  doings  of  the 
Goths  during  the  last  two  reigns.  They  had  been  beaten 
back  from  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  by  Aurelian  from  255  a. p. 
to  257  A.D.  Foiled  in  forcing  a  way  westward  into  Italy, 
they  occupied  the  little  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  in  258  a.d. 
passed  into  Asia  Minor.  Several  cities  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  includiut,'  Trehizond,  were  overcome 
by  them  and  plundered,  and,  making  tlieir  way  through  the 
Propontis,  now  the  Sea  of  ^farmara,  into  the  i^ean  Sea, 
they  plundered  the  whole  coast  of  Greece,  and  all  but  took 
Athens  (262  a.d.).    Bribed  by  GaUieuus,  a  Gothic  tribe,  the 
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Ilonili,  entered  thn  service  of  Eome  just  as  they  were  about 
to  force  a  passage  into  Italy  from  Illyricuni,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  barbarians  returned  home,  some  through  McBflia^  and 
otheiB  by  the  way  by  which  they  had  come. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMAUY. 
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5.   MARCUS  AUBSUU8  OLAUDITOL 


On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  the  army  nominated  Maicos 
Aurelius  Claudius  emperor,  and  his  title  was  joy- 
fully  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduct,  and  had 
performed  the  most  excellent  services  against  the  Goths,  who 
had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  into  the  empire,  as  it 
has  been  shown.  He  had  been  placed  by  Gallienus  in  com- 
mand of  Ill}Ticuni,  where  his  succosses  over  the  invading 
barbarians  won  him  the  name  of  Gothicus.  He  was  equally 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  and  was  chaste  and  temperate,  a  rewarder  of  the  good, 
and  a  severe  punisher  of  those  who  transgressed  the  laws. 
His  first  rare  was  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Aurcolus,  who 
was  beheatled  immediately  after.  He  then  marched  inmiedi- 
ately  against  the  Alemanni,  who  had  remained  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  c(»nipelled  thorn  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Alps.  In 
2G9  A.D.  th<?  news  was  brou^jht  to  Homo  that  the  Goths  had 
again  poured  from  their  nnrtliern  fortresses  over  the  seaboard 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  were  laying  siege  to  Thessalonica.  Claudius, 
although  he  was  scarcely  able  to  gather  an  efficient  anny  ham 
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the  nnmbcr  of  men  that  were  with  Tetrieot  in  the  west,  and 
Zenobia  in  the  east,  marched  against  them.  On  hit  approach 
thejr  niaed  the  si^ge  of  Thiwalwiifa,  and  hail wiad  to  leet 
him,  expecting  aa  aaay  lietoiy.  In  Ihia  thejirmmiataken; 
for  Clmdioa  eompletdy  detoted  ihem  at  K^^Biia,  inl^^ 
and,  by  carryiog  on  a  desultory  war&re  throughout  the  winter, 
aoooeeded  in  ^«nil>naAit^  them  hj  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Bearedy  had  he  achieved  this  iriien  he  IbU  iU  at  Qa- 
miom,  and  died  in  March  270  after  naming  Lodna 
Domitiiis  AnreUanna  aa  his  suceeaBoc  In  some  meaaure  ho 
anested  the  dedine  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  lestoce  a 
portion  of  the  glory  of  Borne.  Wa  reign  waa  aetiTe  and 
saooessfol.  He  is  said  to  faaye  united  in  himself  the  mode- 
ration of  Anguatiti^  the  Taloar  of  Tkigany  and  the  pie^  of 
Antoninna. 

OHBONULOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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6.  LUOIUB  DOMlTlUa  AUSBLIAinTB. 

The  able  general  who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  on 
the  death  of  Claudius,  designated  to  it  by  the  late  emperor, 

and  willingly  recognised  l)y  tlio  army,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant 
of  iSirmium.  He  Imd  (  nlisifd  in  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  won  his  way  upwards  from  grade  to  grade.  He  had  seen 
plenty  of  arduous  service  against  the  Goths  and  other  enemies 
of  Komo,  and  had  at  last  been  adopted  into  a  noble  Romiia 
family.  His  accession  was  not  altogether  without  opposition, 
for  Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  at 
Aquileia  by  the  troops,  and  his  nomination  Wiis  aceept^xl  by 
the  senate.  The  candidature  of  Quintillus,  however,  did  not 
last  long  ;  for,  aware  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  his  rival, 
he  committed  suicide  a  few  days  ailter  his  eleyation  to  the 
purple. 

Aurelian's  first  care  was  to  bring  about  an  immediate  settle- 
iMjn    ment  of  the  conflict  that  had  been  raging  so  long 
with  the  Goths,  and  in  order  to  elfect  this  he 
resigned  the  province  of  Dacia  to  them,  taking 
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hostages  fbr  their  good  condact.  The  Eoman  settlers  in 
D^cm  were  withdrawn  to  the  souUi  bank  of  (he  Danube,  but 
many  chose  to  remain  and  become  incoipoiated  by  intei^ 
marriage  with  the  Goths.  In  the  meantime  the  Alemanni 
had  tdken  advantage  of  the  Gothic  war  to  re-enter  Northern 
Italy ;  and  Aurelian,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  matters  in 
Daday  marched  against  them,  intending  to  attack  them  when 
they  recrossed  the  Danube  in  their  homeward  maxeh  with 
the  plunder  they  collected.  Finding  that  they  could  not 
avoid  a  conflict  with  Auzelian  if  they  croflsed  the  Danube^ 
they  turned  back  and  recommenced  their  ravagea  in  Northern 
Italy.  On  this  Aurelian  hastened  after  them  in 
pozsuit,  but  received  a  severe  and  almost  fatal  check  ^ 
near  Placentia ;  but,  after  receiving  reinforcements  ^  * 
by  waiting  for  the  bulk  of  his  army,  that  was  ciming  np 
behind,  ho  attacked  and  defeated  them,  first  at  Fanom,  now 
Fano,  in  Umbria»  and  afterwards  before  Pavia,  winning  two 
such  decisive  victories,  that  the  invading  army  of  the  Ale- 
manni was  utterly  cat  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

The  growth  of  Home  had  been  so  great,  that  vast  suburbs 
now  lay  on  all  sides  around  the  ancient  city  as  enclosed  with 
waUs  by  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  its  better  security  against  any 
sadden  attack  from  the  northern  foes  of  the  empire,  Aurelian 
enclosed  the  whole  with  a  new  wall,  of  which  a  great  part 
remains  to  this  day.  The  fortification  of  the  capital  ^79 
completed,  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  reducing 
the  portions  of  the  empire  which  had  acquired  in- 
dependence in  the  roi^^n  of  Gallienus,  and  first  he  prepared  an 
expedition  against  Palmyra,  which  had  become  the  head  of  a 
powerfid  kingdom,  comprising  Syria  and  Egypt,  under  the 
able  governnient.  of  its  queen,  Zenobia,  the  widow  of  Odena- 
thus,  who  liad  been  killed  in  a  private  quarrel  in  267  a.d., 
and  her  prime  minister,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  statesman, 
Longinus.    For  some  years  the  Koman  emperors  had  been 
content  to  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  were  in  Palmyra, 
because  its  rulers  professed  dependence  on  Rome ;  but,  by 
the  advice  of  Longinus,  Zenobia  had  openly  declared  herself 
independent  of  AureHan,  and  this  the  haughty  spirit  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome  could  not  suffer.    War  was  ^ 
declared,  and  Aurelian  entered  Syria.  Zenobia 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  alter  suilcring  defeat  at 
Antioch  and  Emesa  retreated  to  her  capitali  which^  after  en- 
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during  a  long  siege — in  which  the  Romans  were  assisted  hy 
their  old  enemy,  the  Persians,  under  their  new  king,  Varanea 
I. — surrendered.  Zenobia  escaped,  but  was  pursued  and  cap- 
tured. Longinus  and  many  of  the  Palmyrene  nobles  were 
put  to  death.  A  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  the  city,  and 
Aurelian  commenced  his  homeward  march  ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  Bosporus  and  re-entered  Europe  when 
the  news  came  that  the  troops  left  in  chaige  of  the  city  had 
been  cat  to  pieces  in  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitantB.  Beturning 
in  baste,  AnieliBii  took  a  terrible  revenge  £»  the  rising  b j 
putting  eyery  one  in  Palmyra,  on  whom  he  could  lay  handa, 
to  deatiiy  and  levelling  the  city  to  the  ground.  The  conqoest 
of  Zenobia  and  destruction  of  Palmyra  was  efiiBcted  in 
273  A.D. 

The  settlement  of  affiurs  in  the  East  being  thus  condnded 
21T4    to  Anrelian's  satisfiatction,  the  indefisitigpble  emperor 
immediately  entered  Gaol  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Tetxicas.   It  is  tiiought  by  some  that 
Tetricus,  weary  of  the  cares  of  government^  and  afraid  of 
his  own  troops,  had  besought  Anreimn  to  reassert  his  authority 
over  the  revcdted  provinces;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  took  pLicc  near  tlio 
modem  town  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  in  which  the  Gauls  and 
Bomans  under  Tetricus  were  completely  defeated,  and  Tetricus 
himself  taken  prisoner.    The  triumph  which  Aurelian  held 
for  these  victories,  and  the  paciBcation  of  the  empire,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  that  Eome  had  ever  beheld. 

After  restoring  peace  to  the  empire,  ho  endeavoured  also  to 
bring  back  virtue  by  the  strictest  justice.  He  was  very  rigid 
in  punishing  the  crimps  of  the  soldiers,  and  took  care  that  the 
peasantry  sliould  not  be  plundered,  upon  any  pretence,  of  the 
smallest  article  of  their  property.  In  executing  justice  he 
frequently  degenerated  into  cruelty  ;  but  the  vices  of  the 
times,  in  sonif  measure,  seemed  to  require  it.  The  Eomans, 
contrasting  the  license  under  previous  emperors  with  tho 
strict  morahty  which  Aurelian  strove  to  inculcate,  showed 
opposition  to  his  reforms,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  ag.:iii>t 
him,  which  Aurelian  put  down  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
severity.  In  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  the  guilty, 
or  those  so  reputed,  the  Christians  were  sharers.  Against 
these  ho  drew  up  several  letters  and  edicts,  preparatory  to  a 
severe  persecution  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  historians 
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of  tho  times  he  was  deterred  from  signing  them  by  a  thnnder- 
bolt,  which  fell  so  near  his  pers(»n  that  his  escape  was  con- 
sidered as  miraculous.  At  last,  wearied  of  his  strictness — 
which,  by  the  provocation  of  his  opponents,  had  degenerated 
into  cruelty — the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  275  a.d., 
gladly  saw  him  leave  the  capital  to  undertake  an  expedition 
ac^ainst  the  Persians,  who  were  again  beginning  to  be  trouble- 
some. He  had  just  entered  Asia  Minor  when  ho  was  mur* 
dered  by  some  of  his  oliicers.  He  died  March,  275  a.d., 
in  the  sixtieth,  or^  as  some  say,  in  the  sixty-liltli,  year  of 
his  age. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  8V1I1IABT. 
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7.  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  TACITUS. 


No  steps  were  taken,  cither  by  the  senate  or  the  array,  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  Aurelian  as  soon  as  his  (h^ath  was  an- 
nounced. Each  body,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
throw  tho  onus  of  chr)ice  on  the  other.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  six  months  after  Aurelian's  death  that  tho  senate  gave 
way,  and  made  choice  of  ^farcus  Claudius  Taeitu.^?,  a  man  of 
great  merit,  and  no  way  am1jitit)us  of  tho  lionours  that  were 
offered  to  liiiu.  At  the  lime  of  hi^^  eleetinn  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  ago,  and  was  tilling  the  otfice  of  princeps,  or 
chief  of  tho  Koman  .senate.  He  was  extremely  temperate  in 
ever}'  part  of  his  conduct.  He  was  fuuJ  of  learning,  and  tho 
memory  of  tho.=>e  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  greatly  honoured  the  works  of  his 
namesake,  Tacitus,  the  histurian,  which  he  caused  to  be  ^ 
placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  empire.  A 
abort  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  ho  found  himself 
called  upon  to  proceed  to  Asia  Minor,  to  clear  the  peninsula 
of  the  Alani,  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who  had  been  summoned  ' 
.to  the  assistance  of  Aurelian  in  the  expedition  which  he  was 
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undertaking  againal  the  PeniaiiB  when  he  met  wHh  hk  dealh. 
Tacitus  piooeeded  ttgrnuA  the  ALud  wiih  vigour,  and  had 
naariy  aoooeeded  in  leakning  peaee  to  Ana  Ifinor,  when  he 
died  at  Tmas,  Apnl  12,  276  a.d. 


mOUMHOAL  SDHMABT. 


Accession  of  Marcus  Clau- 
dius Tacitus  Sept., 
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Death  of  the  Emperor 
TMitiit  at  Tmmm.  
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8.  MAROUB  AUBBLnm  PR0BU8. 

On  the  death  of  Tacitus,  his  biothcr,  Marcus  Anniue 
Flonanus,  prevailed  on  the  army  in  Asia  Minor  to  proclaim 
him  as  emperor,  but  the  choice  of  the  troops  in  Syria  fell  on 
^larcus  Aurelius  Probus,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  he 
was  at  tliat  time  but  forty-four  years  of  age.  Bom  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  Pannonia,  Probus,  like  Aurelian,  had  enlisted  early 
in  life,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  service  under  him 
and  other  emperors.  The  comumnd  of  the  East  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Tacitus,  and  ho  had  scarcely  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  government  when  the  death  of  his 
master  raised  him  to  the  throne.  He  delayed  not  a  moment 
in  returning  liomc.  Florianus  was  murdered  by  the  troo[3i  at 
his  approach,  and  the  senate  gladly  confinned  his  election. 

As  brave  and  energetic  in  every  respect  as  Aurelian,  but 
far  more  merciful,  prudent,  :nid  politic,  his  reign  was  a  pros- 
perous and  ba])py  time  for  liome.   The  same  work,  it  is  true, 
had  to  bo  carried  out — the  work  of  protecting  the  frontier 
provinces  against  the  northern  tribes ;  but  Probus  address c J 
himself  to  the  task  with  vigour,  and  was  eminently 
saccessfoL    The  Fianks  were  driven  northwards 
fnm  Oan],  and  compelled  to  xetieat  hoyond  the 
Lower  Bhine.   The  Alemanni  were  also  forced  hack  into  the 
German  £oieat8y.and  the  old  hoondory  line  of  the  Tithed 
Lands"  hetween  the  u^er  coureee  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
Dannhe  was  restored.  Treatiesy  indeed^  were  made  with  the 
trihes  of  the  north  and  Gennany,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
engaged  to  fhmish  auppUes  for  the  armies  on  the  frontier  and 
recruits,  which  were  incorporated  in  small  hodies  amon^  the 
different  Eoman  legions. 
Probus  had  sent  Satuminus  to  the  East  to  take  measures 
^«^^the  protection  of  Boman  interests  in  those  parts,  and  this 
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general  had  restored  peace  to  Egypt,  which  had  been  troubled 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians.    His  friends  recommended 
him  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
to  assume  the  government,  and,  unwisely  yielding 
to  their  persuasions,  he  did  so.    His  ambition,  how- 
ever,  only  drew  on  him  swift  destruction ;  for 
Probus  marched  against  him  immediately,  and  Saturninus 
fell  on  the  field  of  ])attle.    His  example  was  followed  by 
Bonosus  and  Proculus  in  Gaul,  who  set  up  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  Rome  while  Probus  was  in  the  East,  to  meet  with 
delV.it  and  death  on  his  return.    Though  a  soldier,  he  did 
not  like  lighting  for  fighting's  sake,  as  many  of  his  profession 
did  and  do,  and  he  became  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  troopa 
from  having  said  that  he  hope(.l  a  time  of  universal  peace 
would  come,  when  men  would  lind  something  better  to  do  than 
cutting  each  other's  throats.    He  had  a  taste  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  set  his  troops  about  draining  the  land 
about  Sirmiura.    Tliis  IlhI  to  his  death ;  for  one 
day,  while  he  was  busily  en.i^ac^ctl  in  superintonding 
the  works,  they  rose  in  sudden  insurrccliou  ai^^-iinst  him.  Ho 
retreated  in  liaste  to  a  watch-tower  that  lie  had  erected  to 
overlook  the  country  round  and  the  cam}) ;  but  the  nmtinous 
soldiery  followed  him,  forced  their  way  in,  and  put  him  to 
death.    Sorrow  for  the  deed  followed  speedily,  as  soon  as  the 
momentary  resentment  had  time  to  cool  down,  and  the  soldiers 
erected  over  his  remains  a  monument,  on  wliich  the  following 
inscription  bore  witness  to  his  worth  and  merits  :  "  Here  lies 
Probus  the  emperor,  an  honest  man  indeed,  a  conqueror  of 
the  barbarians,  and  an  enemy  to  tyrants." 

OBBONOLOGIOAL  BUMVABT. 

Election  of  Probus  as  at  Alexandria,  and  its  ^ 

emperor  coutirmcd  by  suppression   A.D.  280 

the  senate  ...August,  A. D.  270    Suppression  of  the  insur- 

Gooqiiett  of  the  Pranks,  reotion  of  Bonoans  and 

Alemaiini,  and  other  Proculus  in  Gaul   ,,  280 

tribes  that  had   in-  Murder  of  Probus  by 

va<lcd  Gaul   „  277  |     mutinous    troops  at 

Bebellion  of  Saturniniui  '    Sirmium   „  282 

9.  CAfiUS,  CARtSVdf  AND  NUMERIAN. 

The  dignity  of  emperor  was  bestowed  by  the  aoldieni  after 
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att  de«lh  of  Ftolm^  on  Marcos  Ajonliiis  Cani^  the  pref eel  of 
Ihe  Fadaatok  goaida^  and  be  aeoepted  office  at  onoa^  wilbosi 
eniQg  wiiellier  the  aonale  dioas  to  leoogniee  him  cr  not  He 
iraa  a  native  of  Kaibo,  in  Gallia  Karbonenaia,  and  wai  abost 
aiztf  jeaia  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  powa 
A^T  asaoeiating  his  ama^  CSarinna  and  Namerian,  with  hin- 
adf  in  the  emjore  aa  Gbm%  as  those  snbozdinate  in  rank  to 
the  emperor  only  weie  now  commonly  called,  in  t  ken  ot 
being  his  succeasoBB  in  the  gOTemment^  be  left  tho  former  to 
carry  on  the  government  at  bome^  and  marclied  with  the 
latter  into  Dlyricum  to  rep  ^  nn  invasion  of  the  SannalianL 
Thence  he  marched  through  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  to  pross* 
ente  a  war  egainst  the  Persians,  who  in  v  lin  endeavonr?*!  to 
oQo    tuzn  him  from  his  purpose.     Ho  ovcnan  MeKK 
potamia  and  took  Seleocia  and  Ctosiphon,  vhen 
he  died  during  an  awfbl  storm  of  thiimler  and 
lightning.    The  general's  tent  was  strack  by  lightning,  <ff 
poipoeely  set  on  fire,  and  the  troop?,  no  longer  inclined  to 
continne  the  war  with  Pemia,  nuirched  homeward,  nnder  the 
command  of  Numerian.     Through  iUnesv,  Numerian  vtl 
ohiiged  to  be  earned  along  with  the  army,  shut  np  in  a  close 
litter.    After  some  timr,  the  pecnliiirity  of  hi?  situatkm  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  his  fother-in-law,  Arrina  Aper,  the  pie- 
£act  of  the  Prsetorian  gnard^s  who  hired  a  mercenary  TiUaiB 
to  murder  Nnmerian  in  his  litter;  and,  the  better  to  concetl 
the  fact,  he  reported  that  he  was  stili  alive,  but  unable  to 
show  himself  to  the  troops.   In  this  mannor  the  dead  body 
was  carried  about  for  some  days,  Aper  continuing  to  attend 
it  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  respect,  and  eeeming  to 
leoeive  orders  as  usual    However,  the  offensiveness  of  the 
smell  at  leneHi  disooTering  the  treacheiy»  Diocletian,  one  of 
the  most  noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chosen  empewt 
by  the  army,  and  slow  Aper  witli  his  own  hand,  thereby  ful 
filling  a  prophecy  that  he  ahoold  be  emperor  after  he  hid 
slain  a  boar. 

At  home,  Carinus  had  broken  into  excesses  during  the 
absence  of  his  father  and  brother,  which  render  '!  him  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  senate  and  the  people.  Hearing  of 
the  assumption  of  the  puiple  by  Diocletian,  he  hastened  to 
dispute  his  passage  homewards  through  McSsin.  The  con- 
tending forces  met  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  and  DiocK  tian 
was  defeated.   The  conqueror,  however,  was  imriniinifffi  im- 
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mcvdiately  after  tbo  battle,  and  the  daim  of  Diocldtiaxi  was 
pfomptly  recognified  by  the  senate. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

nuiM  mmma  to  ooviTAsmn  the  «sai 

285  A.D.  to  323  A.D. 

1.  DIOCLETIAN  AND  HIS  COADJUTOBS. 

yfBB  the  Mm  of  a  aonyflmeVy 
or  as  others  say,  of  a  8laTe»  and  was  bom  ai  Bio- 
clea,  in  Dalmatian  whence  he  obtained  his  name.    ^  ^ 
When  elected  to  the  empire,  he  was  about  forty 

years  of  ac^o,  and  owed  his  exaltation  entiraly  to  his  merit ; 
and  he  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  office  with 
sacjacity,  courage,  and  success.  The  beginning  of  hia  feign 
did  not  in  the  least  deceive  the  expectations  which  hia  sab- 
jects  had  formed  in  his  favoor.  He  pardoned  all  hia  enemiea, 
and  injured  neither  their  fortunee  nor  their  honours. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Rome,  the  head  and  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  aa  his  first  intention  appeam  to  have  been,  Diocle- 
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tiaa  took  up  his  residence  at  Nicomedia,  a  town  of  Bithyn^ 
on  an  eastern  inlet  of  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara.  He 
did  thiB  partly  to  free  himsdf  from  the  domination  of  the 
senate,  and  partly  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action  fh-^nld 
fresh  troubles  necessitate  his  presence  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces.  To  prevent  any  evil  results  from  his  absence  from 
Kome,  he  appointed  Marcus  Aurelius  Maximianns,  an  Illyrian 
soldier,  of  low  origin  like  himself,  his  successor  and  n^preson- 
tative  in  the  West  in  285  a.d.,  and  in  the  fol  lowing  year 
associated  him  with  himself  as  emperor  of  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, while  he  himself  retained  supreme  authority  in  the 
East.    Thus  was  the  plan  initiated  for  the  division  of  the 
empire,  which  was  substantially  carried  out  at  a  later  period. 

The  first  task  that  Maximianus  encountered  in  the  West 
was  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  of  the  peasants  of  Gaul 
(286  A.D.) ;  and  no  sooner  was  thi?  put  down  than  his  pre- 
sence was  required  in  Britain,  ^vliere  the  sovereign  power  was 

AQII    openly  assumed  by  Carausius  (287  a.d.).  Possessed 
of  a  powerful  fleet  and  ^reat  rosourcos,  the  Emperors 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it  more  to  their 
profit  to  make  peace  with  him  than  to  i'mht  against  hiin,*Jwi 
they  acknowledged  him  as  supreme  in  Iliitain. 

"Diocletian  now  proceeded  to  extend  his  system  of  the  repa- 
ration of  the  empire  by  dividing  it  into  four  govenimtnts, 
under  as  many  princes.  Maximianus  continued  to  share  with 
him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  OaU'rins  and  Con?tanliU5 
Chlorus  were  created  Cicsars.  Each  had  his  separate  depart- 
ment or  province,  and  all  were  nominally  supreme*,  but  in 
reality  under  the  superior  talents  and  authority  of  Diocletian. 
Constantius  was  adopted  by  Maximianus,  and  m\rn»xl  his 
stepdaughter  Theodora,  to  do  which  he  divorco.l  his  first  wife 
Helena,  afterwards  famous  in  history  for  the  favour  she 
showed  to  the  Christians,  and  her  canonization  as  a  saint 
Calerius  wa.s  adopted  by  Diocletian,  and  received  in  marriig^ 
his  daughter  Valeria.  This  arrangement  was  effected  in  29i 
A.D.  It  may  be  said  here  that  Constantius  belonged  to  ft 
noble  family  of  Upper  Mo'sia,  and  was  the  son  of  Plutropias, 
who  had  married  Claudia,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Clau  livis. 
Galerius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  unlike  him  in  di?]v^^it'en 
as  ho  was  his  inferior  in  point  of  birth,  being  a  rf>ugh  and 
ferocious  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  illitenite  shepherd  of 
Dacia.  The  separation  of  the  empire  was  thus  elfeckid. 
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detuoiy  who  wif  misideied  as  pomssed  of  tiie  cbiof  «atho> 
nty,  sopeEintaided  the  afiairs  of  Ada  Minor,  Syiiay  ^gypt^ 
and  Thiaoe,  and  fixed  hia  residence  at  llioomedia,  Maximi- 
anna  at  Milan,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  diTisiony 
lolad  over  Italy,  Sicily,  and  AMca.  Galerins  governed  lUy- 
licum,  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  Greece^  and  fixed  on 
lamninm  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  Constantias  aasomed 

J  the  management  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  stationed 
himself  at  Treves.  Eome^  from  being  the  head  and  aouice  of 
government  of  the  whole  empire,  sank  into  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  city.  The  authonty  of  the  senate  fell  to  asio,  and 
paled  before  the  new  system  of  aepaiate  personal  goYsimnent 
that  was  thns  inauguiated  in  different  parta  of  the  empire. 
The  army  was  kept  under  control,  the  Pnotozian  guards  were 
partly  disbanded,  and  in  their  piaoe  each  emperor  and  each 
Ca-  ir  had  his  body-guard. 

The  arrangement  thus  effected  by  Diocletian  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  Prompt  and  ready  attention  could  be 
paid  by  each  administrator  to  the  afiiaits  of  the  provinces  im- 
mediately under  his  eye,  and  it  was  by  no  means  necessary 
as  heretofore  for  the  emperor,  as  head  nnd  chief  of  the  state, 
to  run  hither  and  thither  to  any  part  of  the  irontier  where  he 
might  be  called  whenever  danger  threatened  from  without,  or 
rebellion  within  threw  all  things  into  disorder.  The  tot 
thing  that  waf«  done  under  the  new  r^me  was  to  compel  the 
subjection  of  Britain  onoe  more  to  imperial  authority,  and  in 
202  A.D.  Constantius  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Carausius. 
The  task  of  defending  the  island  against  the  imperial  troops 
did  not  fftli  on  him,  however,  but  on  Allectus^  by  whom 
Carausius  was  murdered  in  293  ▲.D.  Three  yeam  limger  did 
Constantius  await  his  opportunity,  and  at  last  managed  to 
evade  the  watchful  care  of  his  adversary,  whose  fleet  protected 
the  coast  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  effected  a  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Kent.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Allectus 
was  killed,  and  the  Britons  immediately  afterwards  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  Constantius  next  found  employ- 
ment  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  who  ^ 
•crossed  the  Khine  and  ravaged  Gaul.  During  this 
time  Galerius  had  been  actively  engaged  in  repelHng  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
in  carrying  war  into  their  own  country  to  make  reprisals  for 

.  their  attacks. 
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The  Augusti,  as  the  eraperoi-s  were  calloti,  were  as  busyift 
carrying  on  and  dirci  t  iDi;  warfare  as  the  C;esars.  A  rebellion 
"  in  Mauritania  was  put  down  by  Maxiiniauus,  wliile  anothei 
in  Egypt,  where  Achilleus  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  tht 
country,  was  suppressed  by  Diocletian.  It  was  just  007 
after  this  that  the  affairs  of  Rome  with  Persia  once 
more  assumed  prominence.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Valerian,  Ann^ 
nia  had  been  conquered  by  Sapor;  but,  when  this  took  place, 
the  young  Armenian  prince  Tiridatcs  was  saved,  and  broagbt 
to  Home  to  be  educated.  A  revolt  of  the  Annenians  is 
A.D.  had  paved  the  way  for  his  return,  and  the  contest  fiof 
supremacy  between  Tiridatea  and  the  Persian  kings  cookiniied 
fo/t  Bome  years.  At  laet  Tiridates  got  the  upper  hand,  aidad 
1^  a  eivil  war  in  Peina,  and  the  aennoea  of  a  Chinese  prince 
Ifomgo,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Annenla»  after  being  idamd 
an  aaylnm  in  Peiaia.  Wben  the  civil  atrife  in  Penia  had 
been  brought  to  a  terminaticm,  the  Peniana  onoe  noFB  tooc 
np  anna  againat  Tiridateai  who  fled  to  Diodetian  to  ledt 
aasiatanoe.  To  afford  thia  Diodetian  immediaftel j  took  ijp 
hia  reaidence  at  Antiocb,  and  aent  Galenna  into  Meaopotania 
to  pioeeciite  the  war. 

The  first  effiDrts  of  the  Bomana  wm  Qnaaeoeaafa],  Vol  in 
the  aeeond  campaign  Galerioa  carried  ererjthing  bedEbie  kiSy 
and  compelled  the  Peiaiana  to  aae  for  peacei  AnMnia»  Momk 
potamia,  and  all  the  oonntiy  beyond  the  Tigria  aa  Itt  aatiio 
Chaboraa  or  Khabonr,  were  ceded  to  Bome  (298  a-D.).  ^ 
fsw  yeara  after  thia,  when  the  whole  of  the  empire  wai  at 
peace,  Diocletian  and  Mazimianna  visited  Bome  (303  mm.)  ta 
hold  a  triumph  for  tiie  nomerona  victoiiea  that  had  boon  ob- 
tained during  the  reign  by  the  August!  and  the  Caaam.  Thm 
waa  the  laat  of  the  old  triompha  that  waa  ever  witnaand  m 
Bome. 

During  the  reign  of  Diocletian  Ghriatianify  had  madaia|ad 
progress,  and  it  waa  now  openly  pioflaBaed  by  the  miyoritjr  of 
persona  in  Bome  and  by  persona  of  the  hi^eat  rank.  Xbflt 
waa,  indeed,  no  eapedal  objection  to  Chniirtianity  00  the  psii 
of  1^  ruling  powers  of  Bmne^  except  in  the  ftot  that  tha 
Ghriatiana  preferred  to  obaarve  their  duty  to  God  mlhtf 
obedience  to  the  emperoia  when  the  two  tilings  olaahed  ia  aaf 
way;  and,  among  other  thingOi  many  heaitatad  to  take  tbc 
militaiy  oath  of  obedience  to  weemperorB^  becauaetliafohrod 
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certain  observances  of  a  heathen  character.  So  offended  was 
Galerius  by  the  course  adopted  in  many  cases  by  the  (Jliristiaus 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  conciliate  them,  and  aid  them  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed  by  a  re- 
laxation of  military  discipline  and  law  iu  their  fiivour;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  excited  Jjiocletian  to  take  measures  at 
JN^icomedia  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  bitter  persecution. 
This  exercise  of  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  Dio- 
cletian  was  the  tenth  and  last  great  persecution  of 
the  Christians  set  on  foot  by  th(;  Roman  emperors. 
It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  tlu-  preceding  ones  in  severity, 
and  was  pursued  with  such  zeal  that  iu  an  ancient  inscription 
it  is  recorded  that  *Hhe  government  had  effaced  the  name  and 
superstition  of  the  Christians,  and  had  restored  and  propagated 
the  worship  of  the  gods."  However,  the  attempts  of  their 
persecutors  were  only  the  efforts  of  an  expiring  party,  for 
Christianity  was  soon  after  established  by  law,  and  triumphed 
over  the  malice  of  its  enemies.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  303  a.d.  Diodetiaii  visited 
Borne  once  more,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  commeiiceiiieiit  of 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  year  following  he  was 
attacked  by  illness  in  passing  through  Illyricimi  to  Nioomedia. 
Disturbed  at  the  thought  of  the  intemedne  strife  that  might 
ensue  if  the  sooeessloii  of  the  empire  to  the  Cnsaia  was  not 
aocompUshed  at  his  death,  he  resolved  to  abdicate^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Maximianus  to  lelinquiBh  the  imperial 
authority  at  the  same  time.  The  two  emperors  accordingly 
hud  down  their  power  simultaneously  on  May  1,  305  a,jk, 
Diocletian  going  thxou^  the  ceremony  at  Kioomedia,  and 
MsTimianns  at  Milan.  Maximianus's  desire  for  abdication 
was  by  no  means  sincere;  it  was  forced  on  him  by  Diodetiaii, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  aa  we  shall  see^  he  sought  to  reassume 
the  power  whkh  he  had  laid  down.  Diocletian  went  into  re- 
tirement at  Salona,  whose  site  was  near  the  modem  Spalatro, 

*  Tt  may  be  useful  to  mention  here  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  tho  Koman  eniperor.s,  as  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers :—(!)  Under  Nero,  beginning  04  a.d.  ;  (2)  under  Domitian, 
begiiiiiiiig  S6  A.l>. ;  (8)  under  U'rajan,  in  100  A.i>. ;  (4)  under  Maroua 
Aurelius,  be|[iiwisg  166  a.d.;  (5)  under  Sevems,  in  202  a.d.;  (6) 
uniler  Maximin,  in  '235  a.d.  ;  (7)  under  Decius,  in  250  a.i>.  ;  (8)  under 
Valerian,  in  253  a.d.  ;  (9)  under  Aurelian,  in275  and  (10)  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximianua,  iu  303  A.D. 
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in  Dalmatia,  where  he  amused  himself  in  flie  cemataMtiflu  rf 
a  magnificent  palace,  and  in  simple  and  peieefol  paxnili 
Here  he  lived  for  nine  yeais,  and  expixed  at  lart  in  31S  A.l>, 
not  without  a  suspicion  on  the  part  A  acme  wntsn  of  having 
hastened  his  end  by  aelf-destmclion. 


KOLOQIOAL  BUIIMABT. 


Proclamation  of  Diocle- 
tian as  emperor  at 

Chaleedon,  September  A.D.  284 
Adoption  of  Caios  Vale- 
rius Mftximiaaiia  aa 

CiBsar   „  285 

Elevation  of  Maxim  ianus 

to  therankflf  empevor 

iatiie  West   

Appcnntment  of  Constan- 

tius  and  Galerius  as 

Csesars,  or  successors 

in  the  empire  

Aasomption  of  sovereisa 

power  in  Britain  by 

CJaransius    287 

Acknowledgment  of  in- 

dependenoe  of  Oaran* 

•ioe  by  Diodetiaa  and 

Maxiinianus    290 

Murder  of  Carausiua  by 

Allectus   „  293 

Defeat  of  A]]eota%  and 


recovery  of  Britain  by 

ConstaDtiuB   A.D.SII 

Berolntion   in  Egypt 
under   Aebilleus  re- 
pressed by  Diocletian  „  296 
Diocletian  and  Galerioi 
commence     a  WHr 

agianstPenin   ,  99 

Annexation  of  Mesopotip 
mia  and  western  pro- 
vinces of   Persia  to 

Home    ,(  298 

Last  triumph  held  at 
Borne  by  Diodetiaa 

and  Maximianus    3W 

Persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tiana instigated  by  Ga- 

lerios    n  ^ 

Diocletian's  second  and 

last  visit  to  Uome        „  301 
Abdication  of  the  Kmi>e- 
rors    Diocletian  and 

 May  M  ^ 


2.  CONSTANTIUS  CHL0RU8  AND  GALERIUS  MSXIMUSUB, 

^  On  the  abdication  of  Diodetian  and  Maximianii%  CMUtiB- 
tiiiB  Ghlonu  anooeeded  to  the  dignities  and  honoois  of  tkt 
latter  in  the  West^  and  Galons  Maximianns  to  those  of  tlM 
fomer  in  the  East;  but  of  these  Constantina  took  the  pnes- 
denoe,  aa  being  an  older  and  abler  sian«  to  aay  nothing  d 
being  better  fitted  fat  the  position  by  birth.  Galeniu^  hov- 
ever,  assumed  the  right,  which  was  conceded  to  him,  of  ooni- 
natLog  the  Caesais^  or  auccesson  of  the  empeiorSy  in  bolk 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  Flavioa  Yaleiiua  Seyema  was  nanei 
«a  the  aoooessor  of  Constantiuat  with  anthcdty  otot  Italy  tod 
i^t^  Constantins  retaining  Spain,  Ganl,  and  Biitain;  ^^i^^^ 
paza,  an  Qlyiian  peasant,  the  nephew  of  Galerius,  was  pl^^ced 
in  command  over  £;gypt  and  Syria.  The  interference  of  Galt- 
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rius  in  thns  settling  the  succession  was  induced  chiefly  by  the 
ill-health  of  Constantius,  and  Galci  ins  at  his  death  expected 
to  have  the  whole  Iioman  cmpiiv.  under  his  control,  and  to 
settle  the  govcinment  of  its  provinces  a«  he  pleased.  There 
"was,  however,  an  obstacle  to  the  arrangement,  which  shortly 
showed  itself  in  the  person  of  Flavins  (^onstaiitinus,  the  son 
of  Constantius  and  his  divorced  wife  Helena,  who  looked 
upon  succession  to  his  fathers  honours  as  his  hirthright,  and 
not  only  a3sert<^d  and  maintained  his  right  by  the  sword,  hut 
ultimately,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  as  sole  emperor. 

Constnntine,  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is  familiarly 
known  in  history,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Naissus, 
now  Nissa,  in  Upper  Mcrsia,  in  272  a.d.,  according  to  some 
writers,  and  274  a.d.,  according  to  others.  He  had  .served 
under  Galerius  in  Persia,  and  had  won  high  military  rank. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Galerius  feared  his  talents  and  enorg5% 
and  hated  him.  Ho  would  have  kept  him  from  the  side  of 
his  father,  and  did  so  for  a  long  time  after  his  accession  as 
emperor ;  but  the  son,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes, 
quitted  Nicomedia,  despite  the  attempts  of  Galerius  to  detain 
him,  and  escaping  the  perils  of  the  journey  and  the  pursuit 
which  was  orclered  by  Galerius  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  de- 
parture, reached  P>ouiogne  just  as  Constantius  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  channel  to  Britain  to  head  an  expedition  against 
the  Caledonians.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  dying  slowly 
for  some  time,  summoned  his  oflicers  round  him  and  declared 
his  son  tu  be  his  successor  in  the  government,  and  shortly 
after,  on  July  24,  306  a.d.,  yielded  up  his  life  at  Eboracum, 
or  York,  which  he  had  reached  with  dilhculty.  Constantine 
was  immediately  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  father's 
soldiers,  and  acknowledged  by  Galerius,  to  whom  no  other 
course  was  open,  as  Ctrmr  (not  Augustus  or  emperor)  of  the 
western  provinces.  As,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  devised  by  Diocletian,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  emperor  over  the  western  provinces,  (lalerius 
raised  8everns,  who  had  been  designated  as  Cajsar  under 
Constantine,  to  this  dignity. 

The  reign  of  Constantius  had  come  to  a  close  after  a  brief 
duration  of  little  more  than  ;i  twelvemonth,  and  a  long  and 
fierce  stnigglo  for  the  mastery  was  at  hand.  Constantine 
was  supreme  over  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  regarded  by 
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the  people  snd  soldien  as  emperor,  aeiuallj  and  by  riglit, 
though  acknowledged  as  Caesar  only  by  Ghderins.  Seferob 
was  dedaied  emperor  of  the  weetera  proyinoee  by  Galenui^ 
bat  had  no  more  positiye  power  than  h  '  pooooooed  when  ha 
was  simply  the  Casar  of  Gonstantius^  in  oommaad  orer  Italy 
and  Africa.  Galerins  ruled  over  the  east^  with  his  nepbev 
Maadminos  as  his  GsBsar  over  Syria  and  ]^pt  Such  m 
the  situation  in  306  a  J>. 


NOLOOICAL  SUmiABT. 


Accession  of  Constan- 
tius  in  the  west, 
and  Oaleritis  in  the 

east  JLD.  805 

Death  of  Constautius  at 
Kboracom,  or  York. 

July24,  300 


Constantine,  son  of  Con- 
stautius,  proclainied 
emperor  of  the  wot  IB 
Britain   AA.IOI 

Severns  declared  em- 
peror of  the  west  by 
Galeriua   30$ 


3.  THE  STRUGGLE   Foli   I'OWER — CONSTANTIXE,  GALEliiia, 
SEVlillUiJ,  MAXIMIAN,  MAXENTIUS,  ASD  LICIMLS, 

Secure  in  the  possession  of  the  dominions  that  his  dead 
f&ther  had  handed  down  to  him,  Constantine  raaolved  aot  to 
intermeddle  in  the  general  affiiirs  of  the  empire  until  oeaaion 
ahonld  render  interference  positirely  necessaiy,  and  he  qMit 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  in  expeditions  against  the  FtmE, 

A/vg  Alemanni,  and  other  German  tribes,  and  seeotiag 
his  north-eastern  frontier.  Elsewhere,  howem, 
discontent  with  the  dispositions  of  Galerins  was 
manifesting  itself  in  revolt  and  bloodshed.  At  Borne,  the 
senate  and  people,  during  the  absence  of  SoTems,  rose  againik 
his  party,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  iu  com- 
pany with  the  new  guards  that  had  been  enrolled  under  Maxi- 
mian,  combined  and  placed  Maxentios,  the  son  of  Maximian. 
on  the  throne.  All  who  offered  any  oppa«:  1 1  i  n n  were  r u t b  lessly 
put  to  the  sword.  Thus  was  another  ruler  added  to  ths 
already  in  power. 

New  complications,  however,  were  at  band.  Roused  hy 
the  success  of  his  son,  Maximian,  who  had  unwillingly  vetii^ 
from  the  throne  at  the  bidding  of  Diocletian,  oace  mon  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  strife,  and  reclaimed  the  authority  tba* 
ho  had  laid  down  in  305  a.d.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Se- 
varus,  who  was  now  adrancing  to  assert  his  authority  in  Boae, 
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deserted  him  and  went  to  the  support  of  their  old  master,  and 
8everu8  him&clf,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  reoOTer  the  capital, 
threw  himself  into  I^avenna.  Here  he  opened  neguliations 
with  Maximian  and  Maxentios,  and  being  led  by  the  craft  of 
the  former  to  capitulate,  he  snnendered  and  was  forced  to 
eomrait  aoicide  early  in  307  a.d. 

Maximian  now  ref?nmed  the  exercise  of  all  the  imperial 
powers  that  he  had  abandoned.  Ho  recognised  Constantino 
as  emperor  of  the  provinces  that  had  fiedlen  to  his  share,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage ;  but  ho  derived 
little  benefit  in  the  form  of  assistanoe  in  any  shapo  from  his 
wary  and  politic  son-in-law*  Galerins  marched  into  It^ily  to 
leeover  his  lost  supremacy  in  the  west,  but  the  hostility  of 
the  people,  and  the  d  isafiection  of  his  soldiers,  caused  q^,* 
him  to  retreat.  Before  commencing  his  expedition 
he  had  given  the  command  of  Illyricum,  the  Danu- 
biaii  provinces,  and  Greece,  now  generally  known  collectively 
as  Illyricum,  to  Licinios,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  peasant 
who  had  risen  to  eminence  by  military  service,  with  tlie  title 
of  Augustus  or  emperor.  This  title  had  also  been  granted  to 
Maximin  in  Syria,  hitherto  the  Cajsar  of  Galerius,  and  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  Constantino  neutral,  at  least,  he  aclcnowlfMltjed 
him  also  as  emperor  of  the  provinces  over  wliich  he  then 
ruled.  This  gives  us  six  emperors  at  this  period.  Maximian, 
with  his  son,  Maxentius,  and  his  son-in  law,  Constantine,  in 
the  west,  and  Galerius  and  his  supporters,  Maximin  and  li- 
cinius,  in  tlin  east. 

Tho  apparent,  hut  by  no  means  real,  balance  of  power  that 
was  tlius  produced  was  soon  disturbed  by  disagreement  be- 
tween ^[axiniian  and  liis  son,  Maxentius,  wlio  would  not 
suffer  any  interfitrence  on  his  father's  part.  The  S'>]tlier3 
sided  with  ^laxcntius,  and  Maximian  went  to  Constantino  in 
Gaul.  Altlioiit^h  ho  was  kindly  received,  he  had  not  been 
there  long  bef)r(?  h<'  took  advantnc;^  of  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantino in  an  oxpcilition  against  the  Franks,  to  endeavour  to 
seduce  the  troops  from  tln'ir  allegiance.  Informed  of  what 
M'ius  takincr  plare,  Constantine  immediately  returned.  Maxi- 
mian t'lnk  refu;^^^  in  M  irseill"-,  but  was  given  up  by  the  in- 
habitants to  liis  son-in-law  and  put  to  death.  This  happened 
in  the  early  {)art  of  310  a.d. 

No  chant.M'  in  the  general  position  of  atlhirs  took  ]>]nce  until 
the  death  of  Galerius,  who  expired  of  a  loathsome  disease  in 
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May,  311  A.D.    The  number  of  empprors  was  now  reduced  to 
illl     ^^^^t  Liciniiis  assuming  power  over  Illyricum  and 
Thrace,  wliile  Maximin  retained  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.    The  excesses  of  Maxentius  had  driven 
the  people  of  Italy  and  Africa  to  seek  redress  against  their 
oppressor  at  the  hands  of  Constantine,  and  this  prince, 
nothing  loth,  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  request  of  the 
senate  to  put  his  tro  ops  in  motion  against  his  brother-in-law. 
Maxentius,  hearing  that  Constantine  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
eent  troops  northwards  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  ensued  near 
Turin,  in  which  the  latter  was  yictorioos.    Maxentius  then 
xonaed  himself  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  a  secoiid  conflict 
took  place  a  few  milea  from  Borneo  In  which  Maarautiiia  was 
wonted  and  pat  to  flight  In  attempting  to  make  his  way  into 
Borne  amid  a  crowd  S£  heaten  soldun  on  the  same  enand  as 
himself  he  fell  into  the  liher  and  was  drowned.   This  hap- 
pened Octoher  28,  312.  The  Boman  senate^  long  daprived 
o<fl  2    of  even  a  semhlance  of  power,  welcomed  Conslantine 
^       with  nn&igned  pleasme^  and  declared  him  the  first 
of  the  thvee  empeion  who  now  held  sway  in  the 
empire.  The  only  remarkahle  act  of  Constantine  inunediaiely 
afker  his  entrance  into  Bome  was  the  dishandment  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Prsstorian  guards. 

Wo  now  find  Constantino  holding  authority  over  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  the  western  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  ;  Licinius  in 
power  over  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  or  the  whole  of  eastern 
Europe,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea,  ami  sooth 
of  the  Danube;  and  Mazimin  supreme  over  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  of 
n<o  these  were  drawn  into  a  tolerably  close  alliance 
against  tlie  third,  and  that  the  two  who  thus  en- 

A  n  • 

terod  into  alliance  were  the  European  emperors. 
Early  in  the  year  313,  Constantine  and  Licinius  met  at 
Milan,  when  the  latter  marrietl  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the 
former.  Maximin,  liowever,  thinking  it  better  to  take  action 
against  the  alHes  before  they  could  mature  their  plans  against 
him,  invaded  Thrace,  and  Licinius  had  to  march  against  him 
alone,  a  Frankish  invasion  having  necessitated  the  presence 

Constantine  in  person  on  the  Khine  frontier.  Maximin 
""^  defeated  before  Heraclea,  and  compelled  to  retreat  into 

a  Minor ;  and  in  the  t^.>llowiog  summer  he  died  at  Tarsus. 
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Licinius  immediately  assumed  the  government  of  the  east,  but 
marked  the  exteusiou  of  his  power  by  numerous  duel  acts, 
among  which  may  ho  mentioned  the  murder  of  Prisca  and 
Valeria,  the  wife  and  daughter  respuctivcly  iA  Diocletian,  who 
also  died  in  this  year.  Thus  another  stage  is  reached  in  the 
progress  of  events  towards  the  le-union  of  the  empire  under 
one  emperor,  two  claimants  only  of  supreme  power  being  now 
in  existence. 


OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUIOUBT. 


Maxentitis  and  Maximi- 

an  proclaimed  by  the 

senate  ai  Borne,  Oct,  4.11.  S06 
MaTimian  qiiits  his  le- 

tirexnent    and  re<*as- 

sumes  the  purjjlo   „  306 

Surrender   and  uubae- 

qiMot  sidsida  of  Se- 

.▼eras  Feb.,   „  807 

Marriage   of  Constan- 

tine  and  Faiuta»  the 

daughter  of  Maarimian  „  807 
Lacbiiiis  proclaimed  em- 
peror m  the  Illyrian 

provinces  by  Galcriau 

Nov.,    „  307 
Quansl  betwesn  Mazi* 

ipyyiffi  tad  hta  ion  ICaz* 

entius   „  309 

Maximian  endeavours  to 


excite  a  revolt  in  Gaul 
against  Conatantin^ 
and  is  puttodsstii  by 

his  orders  Feb.,  A.D.  310 

Death  of  Calcrius,  May,  ,,  811 
The  senate  unploro  tho 
aid  of  Constantino 
against  Maxantiiia  ...  812 
Defeat  of  Mazentiiis  at 
Saxa  Rubra,  near 
Borne,  and  subsequent 

dea^  Oct.,   „  312 

Defeat  of  Maximin  by 
Licinius,    before  He-  * 
radea*    in  Thrace, 

April,    ,,  313 
Death  of  IfaxiBiii  at 

Tarsus  August^   „  31S 

Death  of  the  ex-emperor 
Diooletian   „  313 


4.  TOLERATION  OF  OHBISTUNiTY. — 0ON8TAKT1N& — ^LIOINIUS. 


The  estabhshineut  of  the  authority  of  Constaiitinu  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire  was  the  commi?ncemeut  of  a  better 
system  of  government  than  had  been  pursued  for  many 
years.    Christianity,  which  had  been  increasing  steadily,  in 
spite  of  the  many  checks  it  received  by  the  persecutions  of  its 
followers  at  freqaent  inftemls,  was  nofw  xecognised^  and  by 
the  edict  of  WHtai,  ConBta&tiiie,  whose  mo&er,    oi « 
Stelenfty  was  a  Chnstiaiiy  and  who  had  xecentiiy  he- 
come  a  heliever  in  Chriatianity  himaelf,  aeeured 
the  free  ezevciBe  of  their  religion  to  all  who  piefened  the 
teneta  of  our  Saviour  to  the  ahominationa  of  paganiam. 
E?6iy  man,  woman,  and  child  waa  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
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of  ooBfldenee  ihxooglioiit  the  dcnmnkm  of  CoMtoatine.  A 
dispoaitioii  to  toleratioii  had  been  efinoed  hf  nuMt  ol  tbft 
men  who  had  lately  borne  the  title  of  emperor,  bol  it  m 
leserved  for  Gonntantme  to  lend  effect  by  example  as  well  it 
precept  to  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  a  body  which  had  lo 
long  langnidied,  bat  yet  flonnahed  in  the  oohi  ahadeof  po^ 
secution. 

The  story  of  the  event  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  Coa- 
alantine's  conversion  is  well  worth  relaiing.  Up  to  the  yetr 
313  A.D.  he  had  been,  it  may  be  suppoeed,  neither  Christiu 
nor  heathen ;  while  indisposed  to  join  the  .ranks  of  tbosa 
among  whom  his  mother,  Helena,  was  numbered,  slill  bs 
was  avene  through  respect  snd  love  for  his  mother  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  persecution  of  those  who  held  a  oomiiMtt 
&ith  with  herseli  His  father,  Constantios,  too,  was  toleraat) 
and  no  lover  of  harming  man  or  woman  for  following  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  Probably  Conatantine^  hk« 
Gallio,  "cared  for  none  of  those  things,"  until  an  erat 
happened  which  ronsed  liim  from  hia  carelessness.  Whether 
the  occnrxence  actoally  happened  or  not  it  is  not  possible  lo 
eay.  Pediapa  it  waa  doe  to  the  imaginatioD  onlyofCoo- 
stantine,  who  at  first  partially,  and  then  wholly  impMNd 
that  he  had  really  seen  what  he  related,  used  it  as  his  excuse 
for  supporting  Christianity  against  paganism.  It  has  bcei! 
urged  again ^^t  Constantine  that  he  became  Chief  IVmtifi^  and 
participated  in  various  heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  suh^ 
quently  to  his  conversioD,  and  that  he  was  not  baptised  oatil 
he  lay  dying ;  but  if  it  was  his  policy  to  protect  and 
oonrage  Christianity — nay,  more,  his  mission  to  do  so^  it  wai 
as  necessary  for  him  in  seeking  to  establish  peaoe  and  tolen- 
tion  throughout  his  realm  to  abstain  from  ofTendiDg  tha 
heathen,  the  blind  followers  of  a  comfortleas  faith  that  their 
fathers  had  professed  for  upwards  of  a  thonsand  years  betas 
them;  and  we  must  also  remember  that  the  converted  ^aawn 
was  permitted  to  bow  in  the  house  of  Bimmon,  when  hs 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  of  Syria,  his  m$tAer, 
thither,  without  the  imputation  of  being  forgetful  of  his 
faith,  or  n^lectful  of  the  true  God  whom  he  had  bean  lad 
to  worship  and  acknowledge. 

It  ia  time,  however,  to  narrate  the  story  to  which  alln^^n 
has  heen  made.  When  marching  sgsinstMaxcn tins  in  th«  pre- 
ceding year,  Constantine  had  been  aiitopished  to  see  ia  the 
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•deep  blae  field  of  the  ItaUan  sky  a  cross  of  surpassing  bril- 
liancy standing  above  the  glowing  sun,  while  on  either  side 
of  it  appeared  in  letters  of  dazzling  light  the  Greek  words, 
it  r«^f»  fixa  (en  tonto  nika),  In  iSua  conquer."  It  is 
farther  said  that  the  strange  sight  was  seen  by  the  army  on 
the  march  as  well  as  Gonstantine,  but  this  lacks  confirmation. 
While  CJonstantine  was  yet  brooding  over  the  Tision,  he 
dreamt  that  he  saw  our  Saviour  holding  in  His  hand  a  cross 
•of  the  seme  form  as  that  which  he  had  seen  in  the  akj^  and 
otdedng  him  to  have  this  ensign  of  the  Christian  ftith  em- 
hnndeied  en  a  banner,  which  should  ever  after  precede  his 
troops  to  vietoiy.  Gonstantine,  on  awakening  from  sleeps 
had  tiie  banner  made.  The  name  Labamm  was  given  to  % 
and  a  special  body  of  men  was  enioDed  for  its  detooe. 

It  was  long  before  the  good  nndemtanding  that  had  existed 
between  Gonstantine  and  lieiniiis  was  broken.   licinias  was 
the  aggressor,  and  Gonstsa^ne  heaxd  of  his  intent  o^a 
to  invade  Italy  when  he  was  prosiding  over  a  council 
of  Christian  bishops  at  Aries.    (Withering  some 
troops,  he  hastened  to  meet  his  brother-in-law  and  former 
friend,  and  after  defiaatiug  him,  fiist  at  Gibalis  in  Pannonia^ 
and  then  near  Hadxianople,  he  compelled  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  suirender  of  all  his  European  dominions  except 
Thrace.   Soon  after  this  Constantino  named  his  sons,  Grispus 
and  Gonstantine,  his  successors  in  the  empire,  and  promul- 
gated many  good  and  useful  laws.   He  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  crucifixion  as  a  punishment^  and  provided  for  the 
support  of -the  ohildren  of  destitute  parents  by  the  state. 
Slavery  was  discoui.i^.d,  and  acts  of  oppresnon  committed 
by  the  rich  against  the  poor  were  allowed  to  be  punished  by 
the  provincial  niagLstrates,  without  the  chance  of  escape  by 
means  of  the  old  form  of  appeal  to  Borne.   Though  oetibasj 
was  aUowed;  concubinage  was  forbidden;  and  paganism, 
though  the  practice  of  its  rites  was  still  allowed,  was  dis- 
countenanced.  The  year  320  was  remarkable  for  an  order 
for  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  the  Christian  ooq 
Sabbath,  throughout  the  Boman  empiie^  work  and 
manual  kbour  of  all  kinds  being  forbidden.  *  . 

The  good  work  of  internal  reorganisation  which  Gonstan- 
tine had  entered  on  so  sealously,  the  encourage-  aqo 
ment  of  all  that  was  good  and  honourable,  and  the  ^ 
suppression  of  all  that  was  bad  and  vicious,  was  not 
carried  on  without  inteiraption.  Twice  in  322  a.d.  the  Qotha 
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aod  Sarmatiaiui  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  FttnoDnk,' 
Moesia,  and  lUyricam,  and  twice  did  Constantine  beat  them 
l»ck  within  their  boundaries.  Indeed,  so  complete  was  the 
second  campaign,  that  the  Goths  were  glad  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Borne,  and  as  the  northern  tribes  had  frequently 
done  before,  famish  recruits  to  tho  I\omaii  army.  In  one  of 
these  campaigns  abody  of  retreating  Goths  had  been  followed 
by  the  Roman  troops  into  Thracian  territory,  which  belonged 
to  Lidnius.  The  eastern  emperor  affected  to  look  on  this  as 
AAo  *  violation  of  his  rights,  and  prepared  for  war.  A 
terrible  battle  ensued  before  Hadrianople,  in  July, 
in  which  Licinius  was  defeated.  The  conqueror 
and  his  son  CrLspus  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  advan- 
tage that  they  had  gained,  and  pursued  Licinius  first  to 
Byzantium,  and  theu  to  Chalccdon.  Another  battle  ensued 
at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scutari,  in  September  Avitli  tlie  srmo 
result  as  before.  Licinius  surrendered,  and  was  permitt>  d 
to  retire  to  Thessalonica,  wliere  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
following  year  on  an  allej2;ed  charge  of  conspiring;  ni^ainst  Con- 
stantine. The  whole  of  the  empire  now  fell  under  the  sway 
of  Constantine,  who  made  his  son,  Constantius,  CsBSar,  as 
well  as  his  elder  brothers,  Crispus  and  Constantino. 

OHBONOUmiOAL  aUKHABT. 


Promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Milan  in  favour  of 
the  ChristiaiLS  A.D.  313 

CMl  war  between  Ccm> 
Btantinc  and  Licinius. 
The  latter,  defeated  at 
Cibalis  and  Hadri- 
anople, resigns  all  his 
Boropetn  posieiiioM 
except  Thrace   814 

Crispus  and  Constantine, 
C^rs   „  317 


ion  oT  the  OoUls 

and  :Samiatian8   A.D.  322 

Licinius  again  takes  up 

amis  ae^inat  ConBtMi- 

toe   „  S2S 

Licinius  defeated  at  Ha^ 

drianoplc    82S 

Constantino  uiiuitcr  of 

the  wliole  of  the  Em- 

pire   „  32S 

Licinius  put  to  death  at 

Theasaiouica   324 


5.  CONSTANTINE  THE  ORBAT  ALONE. 

The  year  323  witnessed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  close  of  a 
gtrugglo  of  seventeen  years  for  supremacy  among  tho  emperors 
by  the  elevation  of  Constantino,  truly  called  the  Great,  to  the 
undivided  throne  of  the  Kuman  empire.  Being  now  left  with- 
out a  rival  to  divide  hia  power,  he  resolved  to  eatabliBh  Chna- 
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tianity  on  a  solid  basis  throughout  the  -whole  of  his  dominions. 
He  had  already  forbidden  the  execution  on  the  cross,  as  it 
has  been  said,  as  derogatory  to  tho  Christian  religion.  He 
now  ordered  the  erection  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  of  churches 
for  the  worship  of  God ;  he  commanded  that  in  all  tho  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the  bisliops  shoidd  be 
exactly  obeyed;  and  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  having 
taui^ht  certain  things  that  were  considered  heretical  by  the 
leailing  bishopry  of  tho  Churcli,  Constant ine  caused  tlie  First 
General  Council  of  the  Church  to  {vssemble  at  Nicaea,  or  Nice, 
in  Bithynia,  to  settle  the  fundanunital  points  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  council  assembled  in  July,  325  a.d., 
and  was  attended  by  318  bishops  from  all  parts  of  tho  em- 
pire. Arius  was  sent  into  retirement  to  lilyricum,  and  died 
336  A.D. 

Tlie  year  folluwin^  lliat  in  which  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
hold  the  emperor  visited  Kome,  and  this  period  waij 
also  marked  by  a  terrible  occurrence  in  tho  emp^  tTn 
ror's  family.  The  first  wife  of  Constantine,  whom 
he  had  divorced,  had  borne  him  a  son  Crispus,  who  was  mado 
Cicsar,  to^'other  Avith  his  half-brothers  Const  an  tiue,  Constan- 
tius,  and  Constans,  and  his  cousin,  the  vouul;  Licinius,  son  of 
Licinius  and  Constantino's  sister  Const  aiitia.  Di  lie  rent  ac- 
counts of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disgrace  and  death  of 
Crispus  are  related,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  Crispus, 
jealous  of  Coustantius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  Gaul,  demanded  a  sliare  in  the  empire  as  Augus- 
tus, which  Constantino  was  not  inclined  to  grant.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  and  his  cousin  Licinius  then  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  for  which  they  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Tola,  in  Istria,  where  both  the  young  men  were 
put  to  death.  Constantino  was  a  good  father  and  a  just  man, 
and,  in  consenting  to  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  he  must 
have  been  well  assured  of  his  guilt,  and  the  danger  that 
might  be  constantly  hanging  over  him  and  threatening  him 
if  til c  ambitious  young  prince  had  been  permitted  to  live. 

It  was  probably  this  occurrence  that  inspired  Constantme 
-with  such  a  dislike  to  Rome  that  he  transferred  the  qq-| 
seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  Constantinople.    The  em- 
pire had  long  been  verging  to  ruin,  but  this  impolitic  measniB 
precipitated  its  dowx^all  *  for  subsequently  it  gradually  lan- 
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guished,  and  il  leogth  cuik  into  amnluktkiL  Howemv  ^ 
idem  of  CcHMtaaluie  wm  Tasi  and  worthy  of  an  amlntioiis 
XDind.  He  designed  to  build  a  dtj  wlucih  at  once  might  be 
the  capital  and  metnypoliB  of  the  wodd.  For  this  purpoee  he 
made  choice  of  a  aite  at  Chakedon,  in  Aaia  Minor,  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  channel  of  the  Boaponia ;  bat  it  ia  le- 
lated  thai^  in  laying  out  the  gfonnd-plan,  an  eag^e  eang^t  np 
the  line,  and  flew  with  it  orer  to  ^yantinm.  It  was,  thoiO" 
fore,  thooght  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire  in  this  plaoe^ 
whidi  was  situated  on  a  plain  that  rose  gently  fiom  the  water, 
commanded  that  strait  which  unites  the  Meditemiican  with 
the  Euxine  8ea,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  advantages 
which  the  most  indulgent  climate  cou^d  bestow.  He  beauti- 
fied this  city  with  the  most  magnificent  edifices ;  divided  it 
into  fourteen  r^ons ;  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre,  two 
theatres,  many  churches,  and  several  baths,  porticoes,  rescr- 
Toirs  for  water,  and  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works  ;  and, 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificenco  of  his  idea, 
he  gave  it  the  imrae  of  New  Rome,  whieh  title  was  soon 
abandoned  ibr  that  of  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine." 

It  will  be  neceppary  hero  to  stop  an<l  review  the  constitution 
which  ConHtantine  accorded  to  his  new  city,  the  creation  of  a 
new  Latin  nobility,  and  the  alterations  that  he  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  The  followim::  account  is  derived 
from  Smith's  "Ancient  History,"  to  wliich,  and  Gibbon's 
more  voluminous  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Einpire,** 
the  student  who  desires  fuller  information  on  the  sul>ject  is 
referred. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  laud  was  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  the  citizens.  It  was  governed  by  a  municii^al 
body  called  tlie  senate,  but  the  functions  of  this  body  in  no 
way  resembled  tho  old  Roman  senate,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  regulating  the  government  of  the  empire,  which  was 
ordered  wholly  and  solely  by  the  emperor  himself.  Constan- 
tine,  indeed,  created  new  officers  under  new  titles,  who  were 
directly  responsible  to  himself  and  who  derived  their  power 
and  honouiB  immediatelx  from  Mm.  These  offioeis  weva 
divided  into  five  ranks  or  grades: — lUiukit^  or  the  illnstrioos; 
tftdMu^  or  worthy  of  regard ;  cIorMitin^  oft  moat  diatin- 
fmf^cMmit  moat  bkmelees;  anld  tgregih  diatin- 
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gokhed.  It  is  difficulty  in  the  present  da\%  to  give  the  exad 
force  of  the  Latiii  tenns  in  English  equivalents,  but  their  le* 
lations  and  metsiiig  will  host  he  seen  by  considering  the  pri- 
muy  meaning  and  etymology  of  each  word.  Thus  the  egregii 
frm  men  who  took  rauk  inunediately  above  the  untitled 
mass  of  the  people ;  they  were  raised  one  step  out  of  the 
common  herd,  as  it  were  («,  from  or  out  of ;  grtx^  a  flock  or 
herd),  and  formed  the  first  rank  of  the  new  nobility,  com- 
mencing fipom  the  lowest  order  of  the  new  social  hierarchy. 
The  ptrfedissimi  {per,  through  or  thoroughly;  /acio,  I  make 
or  do)  wore  men  who  might  be  said  to  have  carried  out  the 
duties  of  life  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  who  were  entitled, 
being  blameless  or  faultless  in  this  respect,  to  stand  on  the 
next  step  of  the  new  stage  of  honour.  In  these  two  grades 
were  included  all  who  were  worthy  of  honour,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently Ro  to  be  raised  to  senatorial  rank,  senators  being  con- 
sidered as  the  clarismniy  or  men  whose  conduct,  &c.,  had  ren- 
dered them  most  distinj^uished.  Among  the  specUibiles  and 
Ulustres  were  included  all  the  men  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
latter  comprehended  the  consuls  for  the  year,  who  were  still 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  but  whose  duties  were  confined  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  games,  and  to  mark  the 
yoars  as  they  glided  by  with  their  names;  the  nohle55,  or  patri- 
cians, who  numbered  in  their  ranks  the  servants  of  the  state 
^vho  had  won  eminence  by  long  and  honoumble  service,  and 
wliose  claims  were  recognised  by  the  emperor  in  elevating 
them  to  this  rank ;  and  tli«'  Prpctoriaii  prefects.  Among  the 
spectahilfR  were  to  be  found  the  vice-prefects,  or  vicai*s  under 
the  prefects;  the  military  comniandcrH  of  provinces,  who 
were  styled  rmiites  and  dttces^  or,  in  modern  parlance,  counts 
and  dukes,  the  latter  beinj^  then  the  inferior  instead  of  the 
gupe.rior  title  of  honour,  as  in  the  present  day.  The  chirimmi 
numbered  in  their  nmks  the  110  oflicers  who  governed  the 
sulxlivisions  of  the  provinces,  and  who  bore  the  title  of  con- 
sulars,  correctors,  and  presidents.  These  subdivisions,  how- 
ever, were  governed  by  proconsuls,  who  were  numbered 
among  the  sprcinhiles.  The  ^f)vernors  of  the  subdivisions  were 
jurists — that  is  to  aay,  man  who  had  risen  into  eminence  as 
lawyers. 

£ike  Diocletian,  Constantino  divided  the  empire  into  four 
parts,  but  each  part  was  placed  under  a  l^netorian  prefect,  a 
civil  iimctionaiy  who  bore  no  lesemhlauce  to  the  old  pieiect 
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of  the  Pra-torian  giianl,  but  w a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor, 
to  whom  <.'veryone  else  in  the  prefecture  was  responsible. 
These  otlicors  held  their  post  flnring  pleasure,  and  were  li:ible 
to  be  superseded  at  any  niomont.  The  four  prefectures  were 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  each  poverned  by  a  vicar  or 
vice-prefect,  except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  point «jd  out, 
and  two  proconsulates.  The  dioceses  were  sulxlivided  into 
about  116  districts.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  Praetonaa  pw- 
features  were,  and  what  each  included. 

I.  The  Prefecture  of  the  E;ist  embraced  five  diocese,^,  each 
under  a  vice-prefect.  These  were: — 1.  Thrace  and  T^nver 
Mnnsia,  in  Europe ;  2.  Pontus ;  3.  Aj^ia ;  4.  Cilicia,  S^Tia, 
^Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  whos('  vicar  was  styled  the  Crunt 
of  the  East;  and  5.  Eixy]it  and  the  Cyrenaica,  II.  The  Pre- 
fecture of  Illyricuni,  which  embraciMl — 1.  Panuonia,  Dacia, 
and  Illyricum,  which  was  governed  directly  by  the  prefect 
himself;  2.  the  diocese  of  Macedonia;  and  3.  the  procon- 
sulate of  Achaia.  111.  The  Prefecture  of  Italy,  wliich  con- 
tained two  dioceses  and  one  proconsulate,  namely — 1.  Nor- 
thern Italy,  lihietia,  Noricura  and  part  of  Pannonia,  and 
"Western  Illyria,  composing  the  diocese  of  It^ly  ;  2.  Mauretar 
nia,  or  the  greater  i»art  of  it,  Kumidia,  (Vc,  cc^mposing  the 
diocese  of  Africa;  and  the  proconsulate  of  Africa  Proper,  or 
the  old  territory  of  Carthage.  IV.  The  Prefecture  uf  the 
Gauls,  containing  three  dioceses,  namely — 1.  Spain  and  the 
•westeiTi  part  of  ^rauretania,  forming  the  diocese  of  Spain  ;  2. 
Gaul,  or  the  diocese  of  the  Seven  l^rovinces  ;  and  3.  Britain, 
liome  and  Constantinople  were  each  placed  under  ]>refect3  uf 
equal  rank  and  importance  with  the  others.  The  autlmrity  of 
the  prefect  of  Constantinople  extended  for  a  hundred  miles 
round  the  city  ;  but  the  prefect  of  Home  governed  the  penin- 
sula of  Itdy,  beginning  at  the  northern  limits  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria,  and  the  island  of  Sicily  as  well. 

The  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  entru<5t^d  to  ofBcers  styb  d 
maqlsdi  vulifum,  or  masters  of  the  soldiers,  eight  in  number, 
and  stationed  in  pairs,  one  commanding  the  cavalry  and  the 
other  the  infantry,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  Under  tht'so  sujn  rior  officor* 
tho.  counts  and  dukes  held  command  over  certain  jx>rtions  of 
the  frontier  which  were  assigned  to  them.  The  standi::^ 
army  maintained  on  the  frontier,  and  called  the  bonlen^rs, 
aiuooiiled  to  about  650,000  men.   The  iuterior  was  protect^ 
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by  troops  to  whom  the  name  of  palatiiies  was  giTon.  The 
empeior^s  household  was  regulated  by  seven  high  officers  of 
state: — (1)  The  prefect  of  the  bedchamber,  a  fimctionaiy  who 
had  charge  of  the  private  apartments ;  (2)  the  master  of  the 
offices,  who  seems  to  have  discharged  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  mayoiB  of  the  palaoe  under  the  early  kings  of  France ; 
(3)  the  quaestor,  a  legal  functionaiy  who  composed  the  empe- 
zore  edicts,  &e, ;  (4  and  5)  the  public  and  private  treasurers, 
whose  duties  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names ;  and 
(6  and  7)  the  commanders  of  the  imperial  body-guard,  who 
boie  the  unmilitary  title  of  counts  of  the  domestics."  The  ex- 
penses of  the  court  were  defrayed  by  tribute,  which  was  levied 
in  the  form  of  a  poll-tax  throughout  the  empire  once  in  every 
fifteen  years. 

little  of  importance  happened  after  Constantine  had  com- 
menced his  new  city,  and  inaugurated  fresh  divisions  and 
modes  of  government  for  the  empire.  The  year  after 
ihat  in  which  Constantinople  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  Byzantium  was  signalised  by  a  fresh  out- 
break among  the  Goths,  who  attacked  the  fi!ontier  and  met 
with  a  total  defeat  from  the  Roman  troops,  under  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Constantine.  The  year  of  his  death  found  the 
former  busy  in  preparing  for  a  war  with  Sapor  U.,  king  of 
Persia,  who  had  attacked  the  eastern  firontiers.  He  had 
quitted  Constantinople  and  got  as  far  as  Kicomedia,  where 
he  was  taken  ill  and  died,  after  receiving  the  rite  of  baptism 
from  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  He  expired  May  23, 
337  A.D.,  in.  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  according  to 
some,  and  the  sixty-sixth  acoordiDg  to  others,  and  in  the  thnrty- 
aecond  year  of  his  reign,  dating  fh>m  his  first  assumption  of 
power  in  Britain,  after  the  deatii  of  his  father. 
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GomrriHTnn,  aa  it  has  been  eaid,  xaised  hie  eons  ConttntiM 
and  Constaatiua  to  the  xank  of  Ctaum  at  an  early  age,  and 
eleyatod  hia  thiid  aon  tiia  Empieaa  Faoatay  Coottaiw  bj 
name,  to  the  aame  poeitioii,  in  the  year  338  A.ik  Two  yean 
after  this  he  x^gulated  the  aaooeaaion,  giying  Gml,  Spain,  and 
Britain  to  Constantine,  the  east  to  Constantius,  and  Qlyximiai, 
Italy,  and  Africa  to  Constana.  His  half-brother,  DBlawliii% 
the  son  of  Constantius  Chloma  and  Theodora,  had  two  eons, 
Dalmatian  and  Hannibalianus.  These  ha  raised  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  as  well  as  his  own  aons^  and 
aarigned  Macedonia  and  Achaia  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
former,  and  Pontus  and  Cappodocia  to  the  latter.  However, 
after  the  death  of  Constantino,  the  mimsteia  and  gcnerala  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  engaged  in  secret  oonsnltations, 
to  exclude  the  nephews  of  the  deceased  empeior  from  the 
succession  which  lie  had  intended  for  them,  and  procured  a 
declaration  I'rom  the  soldiers,  that  the  sons  of  Coushmtine 
alone  ahould  participate  in  the  empire.   This  Conatontiaa 
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ihoQ^t  il  best  to  hj  patting  Dahnaitiis  and  Hamiibaf 
liaiuis  to  detthy  lihich  was  done  aecoidinglyy  and  at  the  same 
time  their  fitther,  Dalmathis,  and  other  memben  of  the  lojal 
ihmily  were  mnidered  in  cold  hlood.  The  dominions  of  Dal- 
matins  were  added  to  the  temtoxy  of  Gonstens,  and  those  of 
HanmbaHanns  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  GonsbmtiQSL 

A  dfsagreement  taking  place  between  Constantine  IL  and 
Constans,  his  brother,  in  consequence  of  the  toner  making  a 
demand  on  the  latter  to  give  np  Africa  to  him,  a  straggle  en* 
sued,  and  Constantine  IL  having  crossed  the  Alps  04A 
andmarehed  against Constans,  was  drawn  into  an  am- 
bueoade,  where  he  was  slain  with  his  attendants. 
Constans  then  assumed  dominion  over  his  late  brother^s  terri- 
tory, and  carried  on  numerous  wars  Ibr  the  next  ten  years  on 
the  frontiers,  but  his  misrule  at  last  cansed  a  revolt  in  Ckml, 
which  was  headed  by  a  barbarian,  Magnentins  by  name,  who 
killed  Constans  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  empsior 
of  the  west.    Constantius  II.,  who  had  been  engaged  ac/^ 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  war  }^ 
a<:?ain8t  Sapor  II. ,  king  of  Peraiay  maocched  against    ^  ' 
Magnentins  and  defeated  him  at  MaEBa,neaT  the  confluence  of 
the  Drave  and  the  Danube.    Magnentins  fled  into 
Gauly  but  Constantius  pursued  him  and  defeated  him 
a  second  time,  -which  caused  him  to  kill  himself  in 
despair.   Thus  the  whole  Homan  empire  was  once  more 
united  under  the  sway  of  a  single  emperor. 

It  happened  that  on  the  murder  of  most  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great— a 
deed  which  is  generally  aseribcd  to  Constantius — two  youths, 
Gallos  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Ckmstantius,  a  half- 
brother  of  the  late  emperor,  escaped  the  massacre,  but  although 
they  were  permitted  to  live  they  were  brought  up  under  re- 
strunl  The  death  of  Constans  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
government  of  tho  ^vestem  provinces  by  Magnentins,  made 
it  necessary  for  Constantius  to  leave  tho  east  and  take  up 
his  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  then  the  new  ruler 
of  the  K^>^lan  empire^  who  had  no  son  (and  whose  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  a  posthumous  child  bom  ten  years 
after),  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  succession,  and  aj^^ 
appointed  his  cousin  Galliis  lus  heir,  and  gave 
him  lus  sister  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Hanni- 
balianus  in  marriage.   He  also  gave  him  the  command  of 
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tbe  €88tem  prorineeB,  but  Galliis,  untaiight  by  his  previooi 
ezperienoes  of  adTevrity  and  captivity,  soon  showed  him- 
self in  his  tine  cdloon  as  a  tynimieal  despot  The 
people,  groaning  mider  the  eyils  uid  wsongs  of  his  admi> 
nisbation,  sent  to  Constantins,  and  Constant  ins  deapatched 
an  envoy  to  bring  abont  a  change  of  affairs.   This  man,  Do- 
mitian  by  name,  was  murdered  at  Antioch,  and  the  emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  recall  GalloB.    On  his  way  to  the  im- 
pfirial  conrt  he  was  anested  and  f^t  nt  to  Pola,  where 
^     he  was  put  to  death.  His  l>i oilier  Julian,  who  was 
also  snmmoned  to  court  by  Constantios,  nanowly 
escaped  the  same  fftte,  bnt  he  was  allowed  to  take  op  bis 
residence  at  Athens. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  activity  of  all  the 
various  trihes  on  the  frontiers,  from  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
in  the  west,  to  the  Persians  in  the  east,  and  the  constant  in- 
roads that  they  made  on  the  empire,  rendered  it  nece.%iry  for 
Constantius  to  send  fur  Jn]in«;,  and,  having  appointed  him 
AM     his  successor  on  tlie  tbrono.  he  caused  him  to 
marry  his  yonr)c;est  sister,  Helena.    The  first  cam- 
paign of  the  new  Crr«ar  was  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  crossed  the  Ehine,  and  were  laying  waste  Gaul,  and 
here  he  was  employed  for  thrco  years,  until  359  a.d. 

During  this  time  Constantius  had  not  hecn  idle  in  his 
capacity  of  head  either  of  the  church  or  of  the  state.  Ho 
had  shown,  like  his  father  in  his  last  days,  a  disposition 
towards  Arianism,  and  a  desire  to  persecute  and  punish  all 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion.    Even  Athauasius, 
the  hishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  unflinching  opponent  of 
Alius  at  tlic  first  general  council  of  the  Churcli  at  Nice,  had 
fallen  undtr  Constantino's  displeasure  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  had  heen  expelled  from  his  bishopric  335  a.d. 
and  338  a.d.    Constans,  however,  had  afforded  him  protec- 
tion, and  remembering  this  the  emperor  snmmoned  a  cooncil 
of  bishops  at  Milan  in  355  A.D.,  who  condemned  the  teaching 
and  tenets  of  AthaaasLns,  and  the  prelato  was  compelled  to 
quit  his  see  and  letiie  to  a  spot  where  he  coold  remain  m 
concealment   Afterdoing  tbu  and  sending  Jnlian  into  Ganl, 
Constantias  auurched  against  the  Goths  and  8ann»> 
tians,  and  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Qnadi,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  ths 
Peisiana  had  oceopied  Mesopotamiai  and  had  hud  siege  to 
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Amida,  an  important  city  on  the  Tigris.  Obliged  to  march 
at  once  to  the  defence  oi"  the  eastern  frontier,  Constantius  in- 
stantly set  about  raising  levies  and  organising  troops,  but 
before  his  preparations  were  completed  Amida  liad  fallen. 
.•Stung  by  the  progress  tliat  the  Persians  were  making,  and 
jealous  of  the  partiality  of  the  troops  of  the  western  provinces 
for  their  young  commander,  he  jsouglit  to  weaken  him  by 
ordering  him  to  send  at  once  to  Antioch,  whitlier  Const mtius 
had  proceeded,  several  of  his  best  legions  and  a  certain  con- 
tingent from  each  of  the  others  under  hiB  command.  This 
order  reached  Julian  at  a  moment  of  difficulty  aiid  danger, 
when  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  ravaging  Britain,  and  when 
there  was  every  xeaaon  to  apprehend  that,  .should  his  forces 
be  diminished,  the  Germans,  whom  feast  only  kept  in  awe, 
would  soon  re-enter  Gaul. 

However,  he  determined,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  sacri- 
fice his  feelings  to  his  duty,  and  show  the  promptitude  of  his 
obedience  to  the  imperial  wilL  He  thoirefoxe  sent  ibr  Decen- 
tius,  who  was  charged  with  the  emperor^s  commission,  and 
professed  his  acquiescence,  but  hinted  that  the  troops  required 
had  enlisted  on  condition  of  not  being  compelled  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  that  there  would  be  danger  in  violating  the  en- 
gagement The  prediction  was  fully  verified  by  the  event. 
No  sooner  was  Decentius  ready  to  depart  with  the  troops, 
than  the  murmurs  of  discontent  spread  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
at  last  the  soldiers  openly  complained  that  they  were  sent  to 
the  extremity  of  the  world.  Julian  spoke  to  them  with 
kindness,  gratefully  commemorated  their  pa.'^t  exploits,  and 
recommended  to  them  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Constantius.  The  soldiers  heard  the  latter  part  of 
his  spooch  in  gloomy  silence;  and  the  officers,  whom  the  Ciesar 
had  entertained,  after  retiring  from  the  feast,  mutually  la- 
mented the  severity  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them  from  a 
general  whom  they  loved,  and  from  a  country  whiuh  con- 
tained all  they  held  dear.  A  conspiracy,  the  only  ex{)e(lient 
which  could  prevent  the  dreaded  separation,  was  proposed,  as 
has  been  imagined,  by  some  warm  partisans  of  Julian,  and 
approved  by  tlie  whole  army.  The  ferim  iit  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  and  at  midnight  the  impatient  multitude  encompassed 
the  palace  of  tlif  ( ';esar,  and  pronounced  the  iire vocable 
words,  "  Julian  Augustus." 

Julian  at  tir^t  refused  the  honour^  but  being  informed  by 
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A  mnosr  ran: 


the  •oldieBi^  ''tbat  if  he  wished  to  .  he  must  consent  l» 
TOgBy"  be  aoeq>ted  the  dignity  of  Aiigii8iii%  aad  ewl  M- 
hftflsadoB  to  apologise  to  Constantiiu^  and  to  ceaeede  eyery- 
tbing;  exeept  the  sovenigiitf  of  the  proFineea  bi^inid  the 
Alps.  Constantine,  howeyer,  required  him  to  lenonnce  the 
laok  of  AugustiL«,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  dependent  on 
the  supreme  head  of  the  empire.  It  was  impossible  for 
Jolian  to  retreat,  and  the  refa«al  of  C<  nstAntins  to  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  empire,  left  him  no  alttfraative  but  to  march 
on  Constantinople.  Constantius,  on  hearing  thi?,  gave  up 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  hastened  back  to 
Europe  to  meet  his  cousin.  Hl3  cud,  however,  was  at  hand, 
and  he  died  on  the  road,  near  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  November  3» 
361  A.D.,  in  the  Ibrty-fitth  ye;ir  of  liis  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  This  prince  was  temperate,  generaUy 
speaking,  but  jealous  of  contradiction  and  the  succe-vs  ot 
others,  and  may  be  8.1  id  to  have  inherited  the  defects  withooi 
the  abilitiea  of  hi^  lather. 
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2.  J  i;  LI  AN  TUK  AFOSTATS. 


Joliaa  now  aoquited  fhe  ondistiirbed  posBeasion  of  111* 
Bomaa  empire ;  and  the  lefomiation  of  evil  abases  fomed 
the  fifst  object  of  his  attention.   He  then  endea- 
Tomed  to  suppress  Christianity.   For  this  pmpose 
he  began  by  lefoiming  the  pegim  theologr^  and 
mght  to  xaise  the  ehaiacter  of  its  priests,  by  inniiimting 
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purity  of  life  and  sanctitj  of  looxals,  thereby  hearing  inYty 

iuotary  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence  of  that  religion, 
which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without  persecutinf^,  he  at- 
tacked the  Chrisliaus  by  the  more  dangerous  policy  of  treating 
Ihcm  'with  contempt,  and  rcmuving  them^  as  vifiionanaB, fcom 
employments  and  oflices  of  trust. 

This  prince,  after  ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  f^iven 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  suflered 
neither  his  body  nor  his  mind  to  be  relaxed  by  sensual  in- 
dulgences :  a  hasty  dinner  succeeded  a  morning  spent  ia 
business ;  his  su]»per  was  still  more  light ;  and,  after  a  short 
interval  of  rest,  he  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh 
eeeretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day.  He  disdained 
alike  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  and  the  circus ;  and  he 
wra})ped  liimsclf  up  in  pagan  philosophy,  with  whieh  Ida 
mind  h:id  been  early  imbued.  Though  of  a  low  stature  and  au 
unpleasing  aspect,  he  was  well-made,  active,  and  uncommonly 
expert  in  all  iiis  i  xcrti- vs.  His  memory  was  extremely  ten- 
acious, and  he  pos^es^ed  much  penetration  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  love  of  freedom ;  and  though 
his  apostasy  has  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  character,  he  was 
not  vhoUy  destitute  of  libeiality,  even  to  those  who  opposed 
his  &voQrite  prejudices. 

A  filmier  having  disinherited  his  son,  in  ocmseqnenee  of  his 
lenounoing  Christianity  for  paganism,  Julisn  (ndered  them 
both  into  his  presence,  and  thns  addiessed  the  father : — "  I 
think  nothing  moie  nnteasonahle  than  the  nse  of  fovea  in 
matteis  of  xd^on.  Allow  your  son  to  follow  one  different 
hom  yoniSy  as  I  do  you  to  profess  one  different  from  mine^ 
though  it  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  to  renounce  it"  The 
fiither  answered — What  ean  you  say  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
detested  by  Heaven,  who  has  preferred  falsehood  to  truth, 
and  abjured  the  faith  of  the  true  God,  to  bend  the  knee  befors 
an  idol  %"  To  this  the  emperor  replied,  **  Hero  invectives  are 
ill-placed;"  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  son,  he  said, 
'*  Since  your  iather  is  deaf  to  your  entreaties,  and  pays  no  xe» 
gard  to  ray  recommendation,  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  attracted 
the  ambitious  mind  of  the  empeior,  who  hoped  that  the  oom- 
pletion  of  such  an  undertaking  would,  at  least,  furnish  a  spe- 
cious argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation ;  bat  neither  the  power  of  a  gnat 
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moTiarch,  the  resouroes  of  an  empire,  nor  the  cnthusiasia  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  c  jntributed  both  their  fortune  and 
their  labour,  could  effectual^  the  purpose.  AmiBiimis  3Iar- 
cellinTia  asserts  that  "  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  oat 
fruin  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacki^ 
rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the 
fccorched  and  bhisted  workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  olt^tinately  and  rt?s<ilately  bent,  as 
it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  en- 
tirely abandon**d.** 

Julian,  n:i  a  ]'  t;_,ti],  wa<?  a  sl;wo  to  the  moc;t  bigoted  super- 
stition, believing  in  omens  and  auguries,  and  fancying  himself 
favoured  with  actual  intercourse  with  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses.    To  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  empire  had 

Ago  sofifered  from  the  Peiaians,  he  marched  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  was  for  aome  time  Tictoriooa ; 
'  but  at  laat,  disootd  prevailing  among  bis  offioen^ 
and  hdng  afiaid  thai  pipyisioiia  would  fidl  if  he  attempted  to 
retam  aa  be  bad  come^  along  the  banka  of  the  Eaphxi^tea^  be 
determined  to  attempt  to  make  bia  way  home  thioogb  Ajuj* 
lia.  During  the  retreat  the  PexBian  cavalry,  aa  fmiidable  aa 
the  Parthiana  of  old,  boveied  about  the  line  of  maicb  in 
dooda,  and  deetroyed  immenae  nnmbera  of  the  Bomana  bj 
their  continual  aannlta.  At  laat  Julian  bimaelf  ftU  in  a  tkit- 
miah,  after  showing  undaunted  brnyeiy  aa  a  addier  and  gseal 
capacity  aa  a  general,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  a&r  a 
reign  it  one  year  and  eight  months  from  the  death  of  Con- 
stantioa.  Infidels  have  exalted  his  character  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  whilst  Christians  have  thrown  a  dark 
shade  even  over  those  virtues  which  he  really  possessed.  It 
is  j)r  hiible,  however,  that  his  bad  quahties  had  not  time  to 

vclop  their  full  malignity.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the 
family  of  Constantine. 

OBBONOLOOIOAL  8U1I1IART. 

lilutry  of  JaUan  as  empe-  i  March  of  Julian  firon 

lorintoConstantinople  |    Antioeli  against  Fenia 

December,  A.n.  861  M.irch,  A.nL  9tt 

4tternpt  of  Julian  to  r«-  '  Death  of  the  Emperor 
build  Jerusalem    „    362.    JuUan   June  26,  „  363 

3.  JOVIAN. 

The  Boman  troops  were  dittpirited  by  the  death  of  their 
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coTTimaDder,  and  it  appearod  to  be  no  easy  taak  to  o^o 
find  an  aspirant  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  imperial 
dignitT  was  at  fint  offered  by  the  sohliers  to  SiolIuA- 
tiu8^  the  Pigetorian  prefect  of  the  £aat»  a  man  of  great  age, 
who  on  this  account  declined  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
goYemment.  At  last  their  choioe  fell  on  Flavins  Claudius 
Jovianns,  the  chief  of  the  late  emperor's  household,  who  put^ 
chased  a  free  retreat  from  the  dominions  of  Persia  by  the  igno- 
minious surrender  of  five  provinces,  which  had  been  formerly 
ceded  to  Galerius.  Jovian,  indeed,  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  give  up  the  provinces,  in  order  to  save  the  army.  For 
doing  this  no  one  blamed  him,  but  he  gave  great  oHence 
throughout  the  empire  for  not  going  to  war  at  once  for  their 
xocoTeiy,  and  for  observing  his  engagements] with  the  Persians. 
He  was  a  professor  of  Christianity,  and  restored  to  the  Chris- 
tians all  their  privileges  as  subjects  of  the  empire.  He  was 
also  an  opponent  of  Arianism,  and  restored  Athanasius  to  his 
post  at  Alexandria.  On  Ids  return  from  Antioch  to  Constanti- 
nople he  died  on  the  way,  but  whether  by  poison,  or  of  suflb- 
cation  from  the  fumes  of  charcoal  that  was  burning  in  the 
room  in  which  ho  slept  while  halting  at  Dadastana,  in  Gala- 
tia,  is  uncertain.  His  death  took  place  February  16,  364  a.d., 
when  he  Avas  tliirty-three  years  old,  and  had  occupied  the 
throne  only  fot  the  brief  space  of  seven  months. 


OHfiONOLOQlCAL  SUAUIAaY. 


Elsetion  of  JoviaD  to  the 
▼aoant  throne  of  the 
Bomaa  empire^  July,  A.n.  263 


Death  ol  Jovian  by  poi« 
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CHAPTER  2L 

FROM  THl  DTVISIOH  OT  TfTE  HOMAJI  EWER^  HH'O  TTS 
£4STSU  AKO  W£SI£&H  £UPIE£S  TO  TH£  FALL  01  liLS 

864  A.OL  to  476 

1.  TAmmruv  (dv  thbwvt). — ^valbrb  (or  m  Bin). 

Tte  Bomaii  em^io  TBmilned  without  o  maitar  ten  daji^  ate 
ivliiek  Flmua  Valentiiiiunu^  a  native  of  Gibalis»  im 
^    Fui]KHiia»  who  hgr  hia  mitahlgini  alraigUi  and  dez> 
terity  had  gained  the  estoem  and  mpeot  o£  the 
annjy  was  eleeted  empenr  hj  the  mM&m   He  aawciafed 
with  himaelf  in  the  government  hie  Inother  Flavins  Yaleni^ 
and  occasioned  the  final  septfation  of  Uie  gieat  Roman  «B|Rie 
into  ih»  Westen  and  Eastern  cmpiies^  hj  sssjgnii^  to  hm 
hflothertepieiMtaia  oT  the  East^  with  the  es^telof  Coq> 
atantinople^  while  he  retained  myiieam,  Ilalj»  8ps(tB»  Ouil^ 
and  the  western  piovinees,  end  fijced  hie  court  at  Mihm. 

This  impotent  event  happened  in  June^  S64  jlsl,  end,  in 
speskiDgof  it  es  the  faud  e^peiationof  the  Roman  empiie  into 
two  parta^  it  may  be  oonsideied  that  thk  was  leaUy  IAm  eee.% 
althoagh  the  xeins  of  power  were  sgsin  held  by  one  eoeigetie 
and  aUe  manfor  a  brief  period  alew  years  later.  The  Eastcm 
and  Western  empires^  then,  date  in  reality  firom  the  year  364 
A.D.,  and  theee  names  are  the  appellations,  aooordiiig  to  their 
relative  position,  of  the  two  puts  into  which  the  Roman  cm- 
pire  bed  brolcen  np^  spesking  fignistively,  thio«gh  its  own 
weight  It  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  governed  well  and  wiselj 
by  one  man,  and  however  well  affected  the  bulk  of  his  repre- 
sentatives  in  different  parts  of  the  crnpiie  might  bc^  tli  rii 
were  some  amongst  the  whole  body  ready  to  swerve  from  tbrir 
allegiance  when  temptation  came;  and  though  rebellion  miirbt 
nltimately  be  suppreaeed,  yet  the  distance  of  all  the  fiontit  r 
provinces  from  the  eeat  of  government  was  so  great,  aD*l  th^ 
means  of  tmnsit  from  one  point  to  another  eo  limited,  itt 
as  speed  was  concerned,  especially  when  oompaied  with  (boas 
of  the  preeent  day,  that  a  revolt  conld  not  be  promptly  or 
readily  put  down,  but  might  ran  its  course  for  many  mouiha^ 
with  infinite  damage  of  piopeity  and  loss  of  life.  It  wiiJ  be 
neceasaiy  to  consider  the  conise  of  evente  in  each  anpiie  ai* 
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xnultatieonRly  until  tlio  Western  empire  was  blotted  out  alto- 
gether, and  disappeared  from  the  page  of  liistory  to  make 
room  for  the  new  realiuii  uf  Europe  tliat  were  louudcd  on  its 
fragments. 

At  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  the  barbarians  were  pressing  on  the  iVontici-s  of  the 
Roman  empire  on  all  sides,  and  were  gradually  pushing  their 
inroads  to  the  very  centre.    The  Germans  attacked  Gaul  and 
lihaetia ;  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  ovunan  Panuonia ;  the 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  invaded  Britain ;  the  Asturians  were 
in  open  revolt  in  Spain,  and  the  Moui-s  in  Africa.  It  rerjuired 
all  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Valentinian,  and  all  thu  skill 
•of  his  generals,  to  make  head  against  so  many  j^owerful 
nations,  and  repress  such  formidable  invasions,  but  Valenti- 
nian and  his  generals  were  fully  equal  to  the  task  that  they 
had  undertaken.    The  frontiers  of  the  empire  along  the 
Rhine  were  rendered  safer  than  they  had  been  for  some  years 
hy  the  signal  defeats  which  the  Alemanni  suffered  in  365  and 
368  A.D.    The  Saxons,  a  predatory  tribe  of  north-western 
Germany,  who  were  beginning  their  inroads  on  British  soil, 
wore  cheeked  in  370  a.d.  by  Severos ;  while  in  Britain  Theo- 
4o8ia8  diove  back  the  Picte  and  Scote,  and  held  under  perfect 
-control  the  district  confined  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  the 
«mth  and  the  wall  of  Agricola  in  the  north,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Valentia.   This  was  done  in  367  a.d.»  and  later, 
in  374  A.'D.,  TheodoBias  did  good  service  to  Valentinian  again 
by  reducing  Africa  to  obedience.   Bat  at  this  time  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  was  nearly  over,  for  in  the  following  year  he 
died  suddenly,  having  broken  a  blood-vessel  while  receiving 
some  envoys  from  the  Qoadi,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace 
after  the  emperor  had  defeated  them  in  several  battles^  and 
laid  waste  the  country  now  called  Hungary.   His  death  took 
place  at  Bregetio,  in  F^nnonia,  November  17»  375  a.j>,,  in  the 
lifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    He  left  his  territories  to  his  son 
Gxatian,  who  had  hem  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  imperial 
power  when  a  mere  child  in  367  A.n. ;  but  a  division  of  them 
was  made  between  him  and  his  younger  brother  Valentinian  ^ 
IL,  Gratian  having  Britain,  Gan),  and  Spain/and  Valentiniaii ' 
n.  Italy,  niyricum,  and  A£ica. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Valentinian  L  was  wise, 
eqnitdile,  and  politic,  and  he  was  a  &vourer  of  the  Ghristiaa 
veligion.   ffis  stein  disposition  ^eially  rendered  him  iiisea* 
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aible  to  the  dictates  of  hamanityy  and  He  considered  clemencj 
as  a  weakness,  and  severity  aa  a  yirtue.  Though  often  duped, 
he  took  the  most  sedulous  pains  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
with  unrelenting  severity  punished  every  devijition  in  others 
from  their  duty.    His  wife  Sevcra  having  unjustly  acquired 
an  estate,  he  fii^t  obliged  her  to  restore  it,  and  then  repudiated 
her  for  the  fault.    He  exhibited  many  exanii^les  of  torture, 
and  even  burnt  alive  several  unfaithful  oHicei-s;  yet  the  punisli- 
ments  which  he  intlicted  seldom  operated  as  a  warning  on 
others.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  the  slave  of  self-conceit,  and 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents  and  sagacit  y, 
that  it  was  probably  considered  i\s  meritorious  to  deceive  him. 
Ko  one  dared  to  advise  him,  lest  they  should  olfend  him,  for 
he  was  easily  provoked ;  and  his  angt  r,  when  once  excited, 
was  little  short  of  madness.    However,  ho  was  not  without 
bright  parts  in  his  character.    In  an  age  abounding  with  reli- 
gious contention,  his  wise  and  moderate  administration  con- 
tributed to  soften  the  manners  and  abate  the  pi*ejudices  of  re- 
ligious factions. 

Following  the  plan  of  tracing  tlie  history  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  simultaneously,  wo  must  return  now  to 
Yalens,  who  acquired  possession  of  the  former  in  364  a.d.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  during  the  ahsence  of  Yalens  at 
Antioch,  wmiher  he  had  gone  to  make  preparations  for  the 
og*    piosecution  of  the  war  with  Pei8ia»  a  competitor  for 
the  tfaiKue  arose  in  the  penon  of  Flrooopius,  a  kins- 
man of  Julian.   After  being  defeated  twice  by  Sal- 
lusty  the  Praetorian  prefect,  Ftocopius  was  betrayed  by  bis 
troops,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded      order  of 
the  emperor ;  and  bis  death  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 
several  persons  of  bigb  rank  who  were  suspected  of  disaffec- 
Qgg    tion  towards  the  empire.   Soon  alter  a  peraecutioii 
on  matters  of  religious  &ith  was  set  on  fbot  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  East    Yalens  intemperately 
supported  the  Anan  heresy,  and  inveterately  persecuted  the 
orthodox,  against  whom,  as  he  thought  di^;nce,  exclusion 
from  offices,  spoliations  of  property,  and  even  exile,  insuffi- 
cient, ho  also  employed  tortures  and  death.    With  all  the 
snpentitious  prejudices  of  a  little  mind,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion equally  to  diviners  sorcerers,  astrologers,  deliverers  of 
oracles,  fortune-tellers,  and  the  deceivers  and  deceived  of  evtey 
kind.  £veiy  book  which  contained  circles  or  linear  figtuas  of 
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animals,  or  dellneatioDS  of  tho  hamaa  body,  was  sought  for 
with  the  most  vexatious  industry  and  persevering  diligence, 
aad  considered  as  the  abominable  oollections  of  a  diabolical 
science,  and  an  instrument  of  sorceiyy  deserving  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Unhappy  were  those  in  whose  posses- 
sion such  manuscripts  were  found,  which,  though  theie  only 
by  chance,  brought  the  possessor  the  same  punishment  as  u 
they  had  been  applied  to  forbidden  arts.  Valcns,  on  being 
informed  that  some  person  had  consulted  an  oracle  to  know 
who  was  to  bo  his  successor,  and  was  told  that  his  name  beg^n 
with  Theodj  ordered  all  the  bearers  of  tliose  fiUal  letters  to  be 
massacred.  The  persecution  fell  heaviest  on  the  pagan  philo- 
sopliers,  wliom  Julivin  the  Apostate  had  so  much  encoumged, 
and  who  constituted  a  kind  of  religious  society  in  which  poly- 
tlicism  was  professed.  This  conduct  alienated  from  him  the 
minds  of  his  subjects^  and  rendered  him  odious  and  detest- 
able. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  A'nlens  re- 
linquished fur  a  time  the  idea  of  carrying  on  war  with  Persia, 
and  returned  to  his  capital.    He  Wiis  also  the  more  inclined 
to  take  this  step  on  account  of  the  assistance  that  the  Goths 
had  rendered  to  Proco])ius,  and  which  made  it  necessaiy  for 
him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  them.  The 
war  which  ensued  lasted  two  years,  but  in  the  third  ^ 
year  a  crushing  defeat,  which  followed  a  long  series 
of  lesser  reverses,  induced  Athauaric,  tho  chief  of  the  Visi- 
goths, to  conclude  peace  with  Valen^.    This  gave  the  empe- 
ror of  the  East  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  this  ^.j. 
he  had  been  engaged  for  about  six  years  when  his 
brother  Valentinian,  tho  emperor  of  tlie  West, 
died,  as  it  has  been  said,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  sons 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 
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2.  TAinB  (nr  tbb  bast). — gratuh  and  ▼ALsiminAK  il 

(in  ten  wjest). 

At  this  time  a  Tartar  race  from  the  interior  of  north-western 
Asia  had  been  slowly  forcing  their  way  westward  from  their 
original  settlements,  and  were  stca'lily  but  surely  conipf^lling 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  to  fall  back  from  their  ter- 
ritories along  the  banks  of  the  Borystlienes  and  Dniester,  and 
to  encroach  upon  the  lands  of  their  kinsmen  the  Visigoths. 
The  active  hordes  of  warriora  who  wore  thus  coming  westward 
and  carrying  everything  before  them  were  the  Huns,  a  great 
nationality  destined  to  work  great  changes  in  Europe,  and  to 
occupy  and  give  their  name  to  Hungary,  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  of  central  Europe,  in  which  their  <lesecndants  arc  to 
be  foTuid  even  at  this  very  day.  It  was  in  the  3'ear  376  a-P. 
that  the  Huns  entered  Europe,  and,  after  conquering  the 
Alani,  came  into  collision  with  the  Visigoths  on  the  Danube. 
In  the  battles  that  ensued  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Huns,  and  tlui  Visigoths  were  compelled  to  seek  aid  from 
Valens,  or  rather  from  his  representatives  at  Constautinoph-, 
for  Valens  himself  was  at  Antioch,  preparing  to  move  ag.iiu-t 
the  Persians  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  frontier.  The  empe- 
ror's viceroy  at  the  capital  gave  the  Visigoths  permission  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesio,  and  about  200,000  of 
them  took  advantage  of  the  fKvam  thus  granted  to  tiiem  to 
migcate  to  Boman  80IL  Iminedlatelyafter  annmberof  Ostn- 
gouia  did  the  same,  bnt  mthont  peimiBsion,  and  Mcena  was 
soon  swarming  with  aimed  barbariana.  At  length  the  exae- 
tiona  of  the  Roman  administraton  in  chaige  of  the  vanoos 
piovineea  and  diatriota  drove  the  Gotha  to  arma  nnder  thcdr 
-  chie&  F^tigem  and  Alavivna,  and  it  waa  not  long  befoia 
Moesia  and  Thraee  waa  fbrdbly  ooeapied  by  and  at  the  meiKj 
of  the  Yisigotha,  Ostrogoths,  and  Alani  that  had  aettled  thera. 
A  Boman  army  was  defeated  near  ^larcianopolis,  and  the 
tidingaof  thi%andof  the  footing  the  barbariana  had  aeemad 
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in  the  xiorth*eafltem  part  of  tlie  empxe,  brtmglit  Yalens  iMick 
in  baste  from  AntiodL  He  had  appealed  to  Giatian  for  aid 
against  the  northern  hordes*  hat  a  victoiy  obtained  oyer  the 
enemjby  Sebastianns,  one  of  the  Eoman  generals,  determined 
Yalens  on  attacking  the  Goths  before  h^  allies  eonld  reach 
the  spot.  The  Goths  were  advantageously  posted  Ai^g 
before  Hadrianopley  and  repnlsed  every  attack  of 
the  Bomans,  and  defeated  every  attempt  to  drive 
them  from  their  positions.  The  people  generally  cared  little 
whether  Yalens  was  successful  or  not,  and  when  he  left  Con- 
s^tinople  the  last  time,  it  is  said  that  its  inhabitants  swore 
that  he  should  never  re  enter  that  city  and  find  them  there. 
**  May  Yalens  be  burnt  alive!"  became  a  common  imprecation, 
and  proved  prophetic.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate, 
and  contested  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  determination. 
At  last  the  Eomans  gave  way,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army 
perished  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  that  followed.  Yalens 
being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  which  wa.s  fought  on 
August  9,  378  A.D.,  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
which  was  set  on  firo  by  the  enemy,  and  in  it  wss  consumed 
the  emperor  of  the  East  The  Goths,  unopposed,  ravaged 
Achaia  and  Pannonia. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  reitrn  of  Yalens  nothing  of 
any  importance  had  taken  place  in  the  Wr^t.    By  the  death  of 
Yalens,  Gratian,  exclusive  of  his  share  of  the  West,  now  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  whole  Eastern  empire ;  and,  sensible 
that  this  was  a  burden  which  he  was  unable  to  bear  unassisted 
and  alone,  he  prevailed  on  Theodosius,  the  son  of  the  able 
officer  of  the  same  name,  whose  victories  in  Britain  and  Aiiica 
have  been  mentioned,  and  who  had  been  put  to  a-q 
death  by  the  ungratr  ful  Valens  in  376  a.d.,  after-  ^ 
wards  sumamed  the  Great,  to  become  his  associate    ^'  ' 
in  the  honours  and  toils  of  empire ;  and  on  January  19,  379 
A.D.,  after  having  beaten  back  the  Sarmatians,  who  were 
hasteninpf  over  the  Danube  in  the  track  of  the  Goths^  he  ac- 
cepted othce,  and  became  emperor  of  the  East. 
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3.  OBAnAV  AVD  TAXJOmRIAN  IL  (dt  tbe  w»r.)-TBm>08iim 

THB  QBBAT(IN  THB  VAST.) 

Under  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius  religion  Tras 
cherished,  and  its  ministers  ubtained  a  very  powerful  inflnoncp 
in  the  state.  The  early  fame  of  Onitian  was  equal  to  tliat  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  and,  beloni 
he  had  finished  his  twentieth  voar,  he  had  endeared  himself 
"by  his  amiable  disposition,  afTable  manners,  courage,  and 
conduct  to  his  soldiers,  his  friends,  and  his  people.  How- 
ever, the  succeeding  years  of  his  reign  underminod,  in  some 
degree,  that  reputation,  the  basis  of  which  had  been  laid 
with  so  much  care.  After  the  death  or  removal  of  the  faith- 
ful counsellors  of  his  father,  he  became  the  dupe  of  less  able, 
hut  more  pliant  niiiiisterSy  who  ilattercd  his  errors,  or  even 
created  them. 

The  chief  events  of  his  reign  after  the  accession  of  Theo- 
dosius to  power  in  the  East  are  the  battles  that  he  fought  and 
fought  with  success  against  the  Goths  in  Illyricum,  the  Ale- 
manni  on  the  Bhine,  and  the  Gennan  inTaners  of  Bhatii. 
The  defeat  of  the  Germans  in  Bhstia  took  place  in  381,  and 
it  is  after  this  time  that  Giatian  began  to  suffer  in  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects.  In  383  a.d.  Maximus,  who  had  preyiouslj 
fought  under  Theodosius  in  Britain,  was  proclaimed  hy  the 
troops  there,  and  invaded  Gaul;  Gmtian attempted  to  oppose 
him,  but  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  being  taken  at  Lyon  in 
attempting  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  was  put  to  death. 

Several  important  considerations,  and  chiefly  that  of  allow- 
ing civil  war  to  afford  the  barbarians  an  opportunity  of  re- 
suming their  attacks  on  the  empire,  induced  Theodosias  to 
accept  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  usurper  and  assassin  of 
Gratian ;  and  he  only  stipulated  that  Maximus  should  f^-^n- 
tent  himself  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  that 
Yalentinian  IL,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  should  be  secured  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Blyricnm. 
^faximus  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the^e  conditions ;  but,  at 
If^ngth,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  he  caused  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  to  be  marched  over  the  Alps,  and  ex- 
pelling Valentinian,  became  lor  a  short  time  the  undisputed 

-IPQ  ruler  of  the  AVest.  He  was,  liowevpr.  ilrfe.ited  by 
Theodosius,  who  abandoned  him  to  tlie  venireance 
of  the  soidierB,  and  annexed  to  the  states  of  Vaien- 
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tmiaa  those  piovmoes  which  had  been  readied  from  the 
usurper.  The  intervention  of  Theodosius  was  secured  at  this 
juncture  by  his  marriage  to  the  beautiful  princess  Galla,  the 
sister  of  Valentinian  II.,  and  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jus- 
tinBy  the  wife  of  Valentinian  L  As  Valentinian  IL  was  too 
yottng  to  exert  any  decided  authority  in  his  dominions,  or 
even,  if  old  enough,  was  not  possessed  of  Kufficient  enei^gy 
and  determination  to  make  his  authority  felt,  Theodosius 
appointed  to  the  command  pf  the  armies  of  the  Western 
empire  Arbogastes,  a  Frank,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a 
soldier  in  the  emperor's  employ. 

Tlie  contention  between  the  orthodox  party  and  the  Arians 
Lad  by  no  means  lessened  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  II.  and 
Theodosius  I.  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  former,  was  an 
«irnest  supporter  of  Arianisni,  and  by  her  ])f  rsiiasions  and 
teaching  the  young  emperor  was  also  led  to  liocane  so.  On© 
of  the  ticrcest  contests  for  siiiu'einaoy  betwt'en  the  rival  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  occurred  at  Milan  in  385  a.d.,  when  the 
famous  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  that  see.  Justina,  the  em- 
press-mother, liad  asked  for  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  divine  woi-ship  therein  after  the 
form  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Arius.  She  was  defeated 
in  her  object,  and  after  her  death,  which  happened  in 
387  A.D.,  her  son,  Valentinian  II.,  gave  up  his  Arian  predi- 
lections, and  espoused  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Theodosius 
L  had  always  been  opposed  to  Arian  ism,  and  had  always 
zealously  striven  to  win  over  his  subjects  from  paganism  and 
Arianism,  or  heresy,  as  it  is  otherwise  «  ailed,  to  a  full  pro- 
fession of  the  orthodox  faith.  And  this  lie  effected  without 
persecution,  although  hi 5  tierce  and  uncontrollable  temper 
occasionally  1(m1  him  into  some  cniel  excess,  such  as  tlio 
massacre  of  Thessalonica  in  300,  where,  in  retaliation  for  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  troops  stationed 
there,  he  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled  in  the  aniplki- 
theatre,  and  then  given  over  to  the  vengeance  of  tlie  soldiei-s. 
Por  this  the  bishop  Ambrosius  coni})ell'  (l  the  emperor  to  do 
public  penance  at  Milan  ;  and  it  was  not  until  eight  montlis 
had  elapsed  that  Theodosius  was  considered  puiged  of  the 
crime  of  homicide,  and  received  once  more  into  the  Church. 
Trom  this  moment  the  emperor  redoubled  his  efiurts  to  su])- 
press  paganism,  which  fell  into  desuetude  about  the  close  of 
his  rci^u.    At  the  s<imo  time  it  mu^t  be  aaid  to  his  honour 
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tliut  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  toleration,  and  that  he 
never  permiltcil  the  profession  of  paganism  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  any  man's  advancement  in  the  court  or  the  army.  It  id 
sad  to  relate  that,  although  this  was  the  epoch  which  wit- 
nessed the  decline  and  f{dl  of  paganism,  it  was  also  a  time 
at  which  the  original  purity  of  Chzistianity  became  sullied 
and  defiMsed  by  dissensions  about  points  of  compaiatiTely 
trifling  importance,  as,  indeed,  Axianism  may  be  considered, 
as  it  merely  inTolves  a  matter  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and 
nothing  of  essential  importance  as  affecting  man's  salvatioii, 
and  by  the  enoouxagement  of  superstition  by  means  ,  of 
asserted  miracles,  and  the  claims  of  saints  and  relics  to 
veneration  and  adoration. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  this  point  of  our  narrative  to  glance  at 
the  early  life  and  acts  of  the  man  under  whom  the  whole  of 
the  Soman  empire  was  shortly  to  pass,  and  become  once 
more  for  a  very  short  time  an  un(&vided  realm.  Havios 
Theodosius,  or  Theodosius  L,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which 
he  is  genexaUy  known,  was  the  son,  as  it  has  been  said,  of 
the  able  general  of  the  same  name  who  fought  with  such 
marked  success  in  Britain  and  Africa,  and  was  beheaded 
by  Valens,  for  what  reason  is  not  clear,  at  Carthage  in 
376  A.D.  The  family  to  which  Theodosius  belonged  had 
settled  in  Spain,  at  Italics,  near  the  modem  Seville,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  Spaniard  of  Koman  extraction.  He 
was  bom  in  345  jld.,  and  accompanied  his  father  from  a  very 
early  age  in  all  his  campaigns.  In  374  a.d.  he  had  done 
good  service  to  his  country  as  duke  of  Ma'sia  in  rescuing 
the  province  from  the  Sarmatians,  and  in  drivin;;  tliom  back 
across  the  Danube.  In  this  post  he  continued  until  his 
father's  unmerited  death,  which  caused  him  to  retire  to  his 
♦^states  in  Spain,  and  there  he  remained  until  ho  was  called 
by  Gratian  to  become  his  colleague  as  empei*or  of  the  East. 
His  snb^eiiuent  successos  against  the  Visigoths  under  Athan- 
aric,  i*>itigern,  and  Alavivus  liave  been  mentioned,  and  how, 
wlien  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  conntloss  honies 
of  Huns  from  the  East,  ho  localcd  the  Visigoth:^,  who  were 
compelled  to  cro^ss  thu  Danube,  in  Tlirace  and  Lower  Mcesia 
(382  A.D.),  and  .subsequently  allotted  lands  in  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Ostrogoths  (386  a.d.).  His  bap- 
tism had  been  liastened — for  men  hesitated  to  receive  the 
rites  in  tho&e  times  until  they  really  felt  lit  to  do  so,  or  death 
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"was  at  hand — by  a  serious  illness,  which  overtook  him  noon 
after  his  accession  to  tho  throne  at  Thes^aluuica,  which  for 
some  years  formed  his  head-quarters  in  conducting  operations 
against  tho  Goths.  In  383  a.d.,  tho  year  in  which  Gratian 
was  murdered,  he  raised  his  son,  Arcadius,  to  tlio  rank  of 
Augustus.  Tho  events  of  his  reign  subsequent  to  tlic  death 
of  Gratian  liave  been  related,  and  tho  thread  of  tho  story 
may  now  bo  resumed  at  the  restoration  of  Valentinian  II.,  to 
the  dominions  of  which  he  had  been  dispossesvsed  by  Maxi- 
miis,  and  the  installation  of  tho  Frank  general  Arbogastes  as 
the  chief  of  his  ministers.  This  was  in  388  a.d.,  a  period  at 
wliich  Theodosius  may  bo  regarded  as  being  virtually  tho 
ruler  of  the  entire  empire,  although  tho  Western  portion  re- 
mained nominally  under  Valentinian  II. 

For  three  yeai-s  Theodosius  remained  in  Italy,  and  during 
this  time  occurred  a  serious  insurrection  at  Antioch,  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  taxes.  It  was  suppressed 
"withont  diliiculty,  and  the  emperor's  pardon  was  freely 
granted  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  as  freely  confessed  the 
wrong  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  Tho  rising  at  Thes- 
salonica,  which  followed  in  39t)  A.D.,  had  not  so  fortunate  a 
termination,  as  we  have  seen.  In  391  a.d.  ho  returned  to 
Constantinople  once  more,  and  then  took  hnal  nieusuies  fur 
the  su]»pr»  .^^ion  of  j)aganism  in  his  dominions. 

No  sooner  had  Theodosius  quitted  Italy  than  the  aspiring 
ministers  of  tho  humane  but  timid  Valentinian  ^q/j. 
began  to  domineer  over  their  master,  and  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  emperor  of  tho 
AVest  was  straiiL^Ied  by  Arbo'^'astes  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul, 
May   15,  IVJ'J,  A.D.      His  death  Ls  said  to  have  been  de- 
termined on   in   consequence  of  his   having  declined  to 
fcanetion  some  measures  that  had  been  proposed  by  Arbo- 
gastes.   The  artful  Frank  did  not  iussumc  tho  purple  him- 
self, but  invested  with  it  Eugenius,  who  had  made  his  way 
to  honour  and  distinction  by  his  reputation  for  eloquence. 
Two  years  elapsed  before  Theodosius  was  sutficiently  pre- 
pared to  aveugo  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law;  but  in 
394  A.D.  he  marched  against  the  usurper  Eugenius  and  the 
traitorous  Arbogastes,  and  defeated  them  in  battle  near 
Aquileia  in  Pannonift.    The  former  fell  on  the  field,  and  the 
latter  committed  suicide  soon  after  the  eoaflict.  Tbeodonaa 
ma  mw  tito  sole  master  of  tiie  Bomaa  empire,  but  he  was 
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not  destined  to  eigoy  his  authority  for  any  length  of 
He  had  long  been  sufTering  from  dropsy,  and  died  at  Milan 
on  January  1 7,  395  a.i>.  This  prince,  who  was  deaervedly 
sunuuned  the  Creat,  was  worthy  of  the  hert  agm  of  Umi 
Eoman  state.  He  surcos^fully  repelled  the  endoachnMti oC 
the  barbarians,  and,  by  wholesome  laws,  iBWied  the  pro- 
perity  of  liis  people.  After  hie  death  the  empire  was  onoa 
more  dividedy  and  tha  separation  was  now  a  final  one  in 
«y(5iy  aense  of  the  word.  Theodosius  left  to  his  elder  son, 
Arcadius,  who  had  been  named  Augustus  in  383  a-D.,  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  his  younger  son,  Honorius, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  same  rink  ten  years  later,  the 
sceptre  of  the  West.  Of  the>e  the  former  was  only  eighteen, 
and  the  latter  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age. 
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4.  AACADIUS  (in  TUK  KAbi). — HONO&lUB  (iK  TU£  WltSiJl). 

TheodositiB  had  apjjointed  Bnfinns  guatdian  or  muiieter 
to  Arcadios,  and  Stilicho  to  Honorius.  Bnfinns 
Yt;    was  a  Gascon,  and  possessed  diligence  and  eapacity ; 
hut  pride,  nuJice,  and  covetonsness  tarnished  all 
his  yalnable  qualities.    StiUcho  was  a  Vandal  by  origin,  and 
his  strength  and 'stature  .admiTably  fitted  him  for  the  ptote- 
Hion  of  arms,  in  which,  by  his  jmidence  and  valour,  ho  had* 
Attained  a  high  rank.    Theodosius  had  recommended  to  him 
MTtth  hie  last  breath  the  cai'e  of  his  sons  and  of  the  repnbfie* 
Though  Honorius  himself  and  his  court  at  Idilan  readilj 
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}i'*know]pi]cjp(l  the  a«^cendancy  of  Stilicho,  he  soon  showed  a 
dcc^iro  of  that  fiuporiority  in  tlic  government  of  the  East  also, 
and  for  that  pnriH>.se,  by  the  aid  of  Gaiuas,  a  (jroth,  who 
w^as  comraander-in  cliicf  of  tlic  troops  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
procured  the  a>sassin:  ion  of  Kiitinus  (Nov.  27,  395  a.d.). 
But  though  StiHcho  \;riitiried  his  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
his  rival,  his  ambition  was  disappointed  ;  and  tlie  Enijn  ror 
Arcadius  preferred  to  ^'lo  stern  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior, 
the  obsequious  arts  ol  Kutropius,  a  minister  of  state,  wliose 
ilaughter  he  bad  married,  and  who  was  cruel,  deceitful^  mi- 
grate ful,  and  suspicious. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  soon  set  the  Goths  in  motion, 
and  under  their  famous  cliief  Alaric,  who  hud  succecdeil 
Athanarie  in  382  a.d.,  they  l)urst  like  a  torrent  from  tlie  ter- 
ritories allotted  to  them  in  !^^(^sia  and  Thrace,  and  poured 
over  Macedonia  and  Greece.    Stiliclio  marched  against  thera, 
but  without  any  decisive  result,  and  he  was  soon  required  by 
Eutropius  and  Gainas  the  Gotli,  who  had  now  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  support  and  furtlier  eaeh  other's  scheme,  to 
withdraw  his  tror.ps  and  retire  to  the  dominions  of  Hnnorius. 
In  Africa  Stiliclio  successfully  sustained  the  old  fame  of  the 
Koraan  arms  by  puttin;^'  down  a  wide.«?pread  revolt  in  favour 
of  Gildo,  whom  the  j)eople  wislied  to  make  emperor.    His  next 
step  to  increase  his  power  in  the  state  was  tlie  marriage  of  hia 
daughter   Maria  to  th<'  em})eror   llonorius,  who 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.     This  boy  affords 
another  example  of  the  dissimilarity  of  character 
that  is  so  often  found  to  exi>t  between  father  and  son.  Tamo 
and  spiritless  to  a  surprising  degree,  h<^  possessed  neither 
talents  nor   passions,  and   amused   himself  with  feeding 
poultry  and  other  avocations.     However,  the  valour  and 
abilities  of  Stilicho  for  a  long  time  compensated  fir  the  inca 
parity  and  indolence  of  the  ninnarch,  and  repelled  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians^  who  now  multiplied  their  attacks  on 
all  sides. 

The  Goths,  under  the  con<l'H  l  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  had 
spread  their  devastations  to  the  very  walls  of  Constant ino]>]e, 
and  filled  all  Greece  with  the  terror  of  their  arms,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  trooj)s  of  llonorius,  under  Stilicho,  from  tlie 
peninsula.  Alaric  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ministei-s  of 
Arcadius,  by  which  he  was  recognised  as  duke  of  Illyricum. 
After  reinforcing  his  army  with  fre=th  hordes  of  barbarians, 
this  chief  penetrated  into  Italy,  in  102  a.d..  and  approached 
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the  palace  of  Milan  before  the  ciupcror  was  sensible  of  hl> 
danger.  Houorius  fled  in  haste  to  Eavenna,  and  shut  himself 
np  in  that  city,  wliilo  Stilicho  spent  the  winter  in  collectiDg 
troops  with  which  to  expel  the  barbarians  from  Milan.  He 
attacked  Alaric  at  PoUentia,  near  Ttirin,  in  the  spring  of  40$ 
▲.D.,  and  completely  defeated  him  in  a  great  batUe,  in  which 
eevcval  thonaands  were  ahiin,  and  among  the  captives  was  the 
wife  of  AlariCy  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  demeiicy 
of  the  yietor. 

The  chief  of  the  Groths,  however,  coDecting  round  him  the 
remnants  of  his  army,  marched  sonthwaid  to  attack  and 
plunder  Bome,  hot  StOicho,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with 
him,  and  after  some  skimushes,  in  which  the  advantB^  lay 
with  the  Bomans,  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  b^ond 
the  line  of  the  Po.  Barely  two  years  elapsed  before  a  mixed 
force  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  Buigundiansc,  and  Alans 
^    crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Lombardy,  under 
^  '    Badagaicus.  They  penetrated  so  far  south  that  th«y 
laid  siege  to  Florence,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by  Stilicho, 
who  entangled  them  in  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  after 
defeating  them  before  the  city,  and  compelled  Badagaicus  to 
surrender. 

The  remnants  of  the  immense  host  that  had  followed 
^^/»    dagaicus  into  Lombardy,  struck  westward,  and 

ing  the  Alps,  entered  Gaul,  in  which  the  barbanans 
remained  for  about  three  years,  plundering  eveiry 
part  of  the  countiy,  and  then  passed  over  the  Pyrenees  inta 
Spain.  The  Burgundians,  however,  chose  to  remain  behind, 
and  settled  in  western  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the  old 
French  provinces  called  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  and  Franch-» 
Comt<J,  preferring  this  to  accompanying  the  Vandals  and 
their  allies  in  their  progress  southward.  In  their  new  loca- 
tion the  Biugundians  became  nominally  allies  and  tdbotaxitt 
of  Home. 

In  Britain,  the  assaults  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  other,  rendered  ihv.  position 
uf  the  inhabitants  an  unpleasant  one,  since  they  ^vere  coc- 
pelled  to  rely  on  the  Boman  army  stationed  in  the  coimtTT 
for  the  defence  of  the  island,  being  unwilling,  or  pcrhapxs  ce- 
ublc,  to  provide  for  their  own  protection.  And  now  the 
assaults  of  the  northern  tribes  of  f^urope  on  the  hcort  of  lb* 
Western  ompiie  became  more  and  nioro  frequent,  Honioxios 
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and  his  xninisten  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  troops  from 
the  frontier  provinces  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  and  the 
podtioii  of  the  Britons  became  more  critical  than 
ever.    The  knowledge  ef  the  difliculties  at  home 
Fccmcd  to  render  the  troops  in  Britain  careless  of 
discipline,  and  disposed  to  x^gard  the  tic  that  bound  them  to 
Borne  as  being  scarcely  vorth  notice.   They  showed  this  by 
saluting  as  emperor  a  private  soldier,  Constantine  by  name, 
-who  assumed  the  govern mont  of  Britain,  and  proceeded  to 
make  himself  master  of  Gaul  and  Spain*    In  these  countries 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  barbarian  Vandals  and  their 
allies,  with  whom  he  entered  into  treaties. 
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5.  HOKOBIUB  (iK  THB  WEBT).  — THB0D0SIU8  (iN  THE  BAST). 

Soon  after,  Arcadiiis,  the  emperor  d  the  Yjist,  died  in  the 
tljirty-lirst  year  of  his  aj^^e,  and  left  his  tlironc  to  a  son, 
TLeodosiiis  II.,  who  was  still  an  infant.  Notwithstandini;  the 
scTvices  and  abilities  of  Stiliclio,  and  tlie  slate  of  the  empire 
at  that  time,  llonorins  hein;^^  persuaded  that  his  am 
father-in-law  hr-M  intelli-a-nce  with  Alaric,  and  had  7^ 

Mn 

called  him  into  Italy,  ordered  him  to  be  iissassi- 
nale  l.  repudiated  his  wife,  Thcinuintias,  the  second  daughter 
of  {Slilicho — his  tirst  wife,  Maria,  had  not  been  long  dead — 
and  caused  her  brotln  r  Eucherius  to  be  put  to  deatli.  This 
was  done  in  consequence  of  the  enemies  of  Stiticho  having 
led  Ilonorius  to  bcUove  that  ho  was  iutriguiiig  to  place  hia 
eon  on  the  tlirone. 

Alaric  being  assisted  by  tlie  barbariau  troops  of  IStiiicho, 
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wbote  wim  and  ehfldnn  bad  been  inbnmanly  iinwiai  iwl  hj 
Olympius,  tbe  ftroiirite  of  Hoaorius  and  Stflicbo'a  saooenor 
in  office^  bud  ei^e  to  Borneo  wbaeh  be  rednoed  to 
the  most  dieadfol  ezfcnmity.  Tbe  Bomans  peomcd 
^  '    dispoeed  to  nx^gotiate,  latiber  tban  figbt,  and  n- 
ceived  aa  emperor  Attains,  the  Pistonan  piefeet  of  tbe  dty, 
wbo  made  tmia  with  Ahac  and  oonfened  on  bim  ib»  coin> 
mand-in-cbief  and  title  of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  tbe 
ireatem  empire.   But  Attains  presnming  to  quarrel  withliiB 
new  ally  and  protector,  was  soon  deposed  fiom  bis  power,  <^ 
Alaric  then  marched  on  Ravenna  to  see  what  terms  be  eoold 
extort  from  Honorins.    In  proportion,  however,  to  tbe  eon- 
eeesums  that  were  made  to  bim»  Alaric  rose  in  bia  deman  I^l 
Honorins  was  dilatory  in  the  payment  of  the  money  which  he 
had  promised,  and  the  Gothic  chieftain  was  active  to  enforce  iL 
At  lenp^thy  the  Gothic  leader  seized  on  the  supplies  of  Rome 
at  Ostia,  and  after  &miiie  had  made  the  most  dreadful 
ravages  in  Home,  Alaric  marched  thither  once  more.  The 
^-      slaves  rose  in  revolt,  and  admitted  the  troops  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  imperial  city  was  abandoned  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and 
Scytliia.    The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  the  Goths  fired  the 
town  in  various  places,  and  levelled  many  of  the  most  spl-  n- 
did  edifices  with  the  ground.    Thus  fell  Rome,  the  proud 
and  niagiiificent  capital  of  the  universe,  which,  for  eleven 
hunih  f'd  and  sixty-three  year.s,  had  stretched  the  arms  of  her 
power  from  one  end  of  tlie  eartli  to  another. 

Alaric,  who  was  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Africa,  died  at  this  era  of  liis  highest  glory  ;  and  Honorins, 
instead  of  profiting  by  this  event  to  recover  liis  lu>t  provinres, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  successor  A<l>l[)has,  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  GaUa  Placidia,  and,  in  order  to  {>ecure  his 
friendship,  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Sj)ain,  of  the  remainder 
of  which  a  great  part  had  before  hron  occupied  by  the  Van- 
dab,  Constantine,  the  usurper  of  tho  imperial  crown  in 
Tiritnin,  had  also  contrived  to  make  liiuist  lf  master  of  western 
Gaul,  and  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Vandals  had  not 
occupied,  but  ho  was  encountered  at  last  by  Constantius,  a 
Roman  general,  and  defeated  and  killed  (411  .v.  d.).  Adol]>h  oit 
entered  Spain  in  414  A.D.,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  ceded 
territory,  bat  was  assassinated  in  415  a.d.  His  sncoessor, 
Wallia,  however^  saoceeded  in  carrying  oat  his  deaigii. 
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Tandals  were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia.  HoLorius 
then  ceded  Aquitania  to  Wallia,  and  this  on  the  noi-th  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  far  a.s  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  of  vrliich 
Toulouse  was  the  capital.  Ahoutthis  tiuK;  liouoriiis  allowed 
to  the  JJurgundiaiis  a  just  title  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul, 
and  thus  the  Western  empire  was  gradually  muuldeiing  from 
under  the  domiiiiun  of  its  ancient  masters. 

The  year  418  A.D.  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Eoman  empire.  In  410  a.d.  Honorius  had  formally  re- 
signed all  claim  to  Britain,  but  an  appeal  of  the  Britons  for 
aid  against  the  Plots  and  the  Scots  in  418  a.o.,  brought  some 
legions  to  their  assistance,  who,  after  driving  back  the  north- 
ern foe  and  xepaixuig  tbe  fintificatioiM  on  the  frontier,  with- 
drew  virtually  fiNmi  the  island,  leaving  the  people  entirely  to 
their  own  zeaouicee.  In  thia  year  also  the  kingdom  ci  the 
Fnmka  waa  eelabliahed  by  Phaxamond,  in  ncnthem  Ganl,  and 
Wallia,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  died,  and  waa  ancoeeded  by 
Theodoxic  L 

Doling  thia  time  Theodoaina  H.,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
goremed  under  the  guardianaliip  of  hia  aiater  Pnlcheria,  who 
took  the  reina  of  empire  into  her  hands,  and,  though  only  six- 
teen, evinced  a  great  capacity  fi)r  ruling.  She  waa  equally 
miatveaa  of  the  court  and  the  state.  Theodosina^  in  421  a.d., 
maxxied  Athenaia,  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian  phikeopher, 
Leontiua:  This  princess,  who  waa  renowned  lor  her  great 
beauty  and  ability,  waa  baptised  before  her  nuuriage^  and 
then  chaiMnd  her  name  to  that  of  £udozia.  In  this  year  a 
vrar  with  Pemia  broke  oat^  which  waa  hrou|^t  to  a  auccea^ul 
tennination  hy  Axdabuxiua^  one  of  the  genemla  of  the  Eaatetn 
empire,  and  Yaxanei^  the  Fezaian  lung,  waa  led  to  agiee  to  a 
trace  for  one  hundred  yeaia.  The  auapenaion  of  hoatilitiea 
'did  not  last  for  thia  period,  it  is  true,  but  it  waa  obaerved  on 
both  aidea  for  abont  a  third  of  the  period. 

While  the  empire  of  the  East  waa  solely  directed  by  women, 
that  of  the  West  was  not  less  so  from  the  ascendancy  which 
hia  sister  Placidia  maintained  over  Honoriua   Thia  ^no 
prince  died  of  a  dropsy,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  ^if 
years,  pregnant  ^dth  great  evented  some  of  which      '  ' 
reflect  immortal  honour  on  his  generals,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  on  the  emperor  himaeUl   Placidia  had  been  given  in. 
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marriage  in  417  a.d.  to  Constantins,  who  had  defeated  C<>D- 
fitantinc  in  Spain.  In  421  Honurius  had  raised  Constantias 
to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  but  he  died  shortly  alter,  and  his 
wife  Placidia,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  her  bi*other, 
removed  to  Constantinople  with  her  son  Yalentiiiiaii,  tlieii  a 
child  just  two  years  old. 
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"6.  TtiBODOsiuB  II.  (in  thb  ba8t) — etmUnv/td, — yihimrosua  m. 

(m  THB  west). 

At  the  death  of  Honorius  a  nominal  reunion  of  the  Eastern 
find  Western  empires  was  once  more  effected,  for  Theodc^ios 

TI.  undertook  the  govornTiient  of  hoth  partf?.  The  child  Valen* 
tinian;  in  the  nioanlime,  was  declared  his  successor  in  the  em- 
pire.   The  officers  of  state  of  the  We^stern  einpiro  were,  how- 
ever, indisposed  to  submit  to  this  aiTanj^onimt,  and  the  tli!\^T>^ 
of  the  West  was  usurped  by  John,  chief  secretary  v.f 
the  empire  under  Honorius.    This  man  was  sup- 
ported by  Aelius,  a  very  able  general,  who  umier- 
took  to  engaj^e  the  ITun'^  to  act  against  Theodosius  if  ho  should 
refuse  to  acknowledge  John  as  emperor  of  the  West.  How- 
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<em,  the  emperor  of  the  East^  anticipating  the  deeigns  of 
i^iis^  sent  Galla  Pladdia  into  the  West  with  her  eon  Yalen- 
tmiaiiy  whom  he  invested  with  supieme  authority  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  regeney  of  his  71 
mother.    To  support  their  claims  they  were  accom- 
panied by  an  army,  commanded  by  Ardaburins  and  his  son 
Aapar.    The  fleet  being  dispersed  by  e  dreadful  tempest^  the 
Tessel  which  carried  Aixlaburius  was  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  and  conducted  to  John  at  Eavenna, 
who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  allowed  him  the  full 
liberty  of  the  town.    This  impolitic  indulgence  was  rewarded 
by  the  prisoner  sending  intelligence  to  Aspar  that  the  soldien 
of  John  were  not  well  afiected  to  their  master's  canse^  and 
desiring  him  to  hasten  with  his  troops  to  Havenna.  Accord- 
ingly Aspar,  marching  thither  immediately,  found  the  gates 
•open,  seized  upon  the  usurper,  and  sent  him  to  Placidi%  who 
cat2Sed  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Aetius,  being  informed  of  this  catastrophe,  pfiidently  deter- 
mined to  make  his  submission,  and  was  again  received  into 
favooTy  and  constituted  commander  of  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  empire.  But  not  being  of  a  disposition  to  be 
satistied  with  divided  power,  he  saw  with  jealousy  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Boniface,  an  officer  commendable  both  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  was  regarded  at  the  court  of  Valentinian 
III.  Though  Bonilrtce  had  displayed  the  most  consummate 
talents  in  Africa,  of  which  province  ho  was  the  count,  or  mili- 
tary governor,  the  insidious  Actius  iusimiated  to  Placidia 
everything  unfavourable  to  the  character  and  views  of  iiis 
rival,  and  had  tlio  address  to  procure  his  recall. 
Boniface,  who  had  been  privately  informed  by 
Aiitius  that  the  empress  had  laid  a  plot  for  his  de- 
struction, refused  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate,  and  was, 
therefore,  declared  an  enemy  to  the  stat«. 

At  the  same  time  Aetius  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  all 
the  troops  of  the  empire,  and  sent  against  Boniface,  who  gave 
his  rival  a  del* 'at,  but  who,  distrusting  his  strength  to  cope 
singly  with  his  enemies,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric, 
the  successor  of  Gunderic  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in 
Spain.   It  was  agreed  that  they  should  divide  Africa  ,|jq 
between  theiTi,  and  Genseric,  lull  of  tliis  agreeable 
prospect,  quitted  Spain,  accompanied  with  his  whole 
community  of  men,  women,  and  children.    However,  a  ze- 
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^mmUmiitm  beiog  efiecled  between  Placidk  aad  Boniface,  the 
latter,  at  FlacMi  I's  earnest  solicitation,  enddayomed  to  hm 
Afirica  from  the  Vandals,  and  offered  Genseric  coiisiderabla 
sums  if  he  Troold  retreat  Bat  the  Vandals  hairiiig  takoft 
poasession  of  the  whole  coontrj,  excepting  onlj  three  ciHcn 
nMDelj,  Cirta,  EUppo  HegiQ%  and  Carthij^^ — treated  Mi  pio- 
poatls  with  insult,  and  ben^ged  Bonifiiee  in  Hippo.  Theie 
he  iMintelnnd  hiinself  for  upwards  of  a  year,  but  at  length  he 
-rt-  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  had  the  moitir 
fication  to  know  that  all  Africa,  'vvhich  he  had  one© 
saved,  was  ravac^ed  in  tlie  most  cruel  manner  by  the 
barbarians  whom  he  had  invited  into  that  country.  Boniface, 
in  the  year  after  his  return,  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aetius,  who, 
fearing  the  ven^^a'ance  of  Placidia  and  the  court,  took  refuga 
with  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  this  time  both  empires  en- 
joyed peace  for  a  few  years,  and  it  was  during  this  interval 
that  a  digest  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  laws  was  made,  to 
which  the  namo  of  the  Theodosian  Code  was  given.  This 
code  was  tiniahed,  and  declared  to  he  the  law  of  the  land  in 
the  dominions  of  Theodosius  in  438  a.d. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  which  western  Hly- 
ricum,  Pannonia,  and  Xoricum  had  been  added  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Viilentinian  ILL,  were  incessantly  attacked 
and  distressed  by  diflerent  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  laboured 
by  reiterated  efforts  to  annihilate  the  feeble  remains  of  Roman 
power.  The  Huns  were  a  people  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
who,  as  it  has  been  said,  gradually  extended  their  conquesta 
westward  until  they  eilected  a  lodgment  in  the  territories 
north  of  the  Danube  formerly  occupied  by  the  Visigotha. 
There  they  remained  for  some  time  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  posh  southward,  and  it  was  not  until  441  a.d.  that 
AttUa,  who  had  sncoeeded  to  the  aovereignty  of  the  Huns 
eeren  yea»  preyiously,  caroMod  the  Dumbe  to  meike  fiist 
aMinlt  on  the  Eastern  empire.  Koihiiig  owild  vHHufeHid  the 
energy,  activity,  and  detonnination  of  w»  chief  of  the  Hnai^ 
and  Aeodoeiiie^  after  a  mesa  attempt  to  pfoeme  the 
tion  of  Attila,  ingloiiooely  enbmitted  to  pay  him  an 
tribntei  He  did  even  more  than  this,  for  shortly  befbia  hm 
death  <&e  leader  of  the  Hima  had  compelled  him  to  laliamudi 
all  titie  to  the  tezritones  sooth  of  the  Danube  hitherto  Isnt 
ing  the  wholes  or^  at  all  evanti^  the  greater  put  ct  eastern 
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Ehtctia,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia.    In  this  crisis  of  universal 

decay  the  Jkitons  once  more  implored  the  Eomans 

to  defend  them  a<minst  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  re-  _ 

ceived  for  answer  that  they  were  unable  to  render 

them  any  assistance.    Theodosius  1 1,  died  on  July  28,  450, 

in  the  fil'tieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign. 

This  prince  seems  to  have  possessed  a  good  inclination,  but 

indoknca^  or  inaptitude  for  bosineaSy  rendered  his  inherent 

yixtxm  of  liklb  acvatt  to  hia  people. 
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7.  MARCIAN  (m  THE  EAST). — VALENTIN  IAN  lU.,  MAXIM  US,  AND 

Avmjs  (in  the  west). 


By  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Pulcheria  remain<>d  sole 
tress  of  the  empire;  bat^  feeling  that  the  empire  ra- 
quired  the  stroncj  arm  and  determined  resolution  of 
a  soldier  to  withstand  further  encroachments  of  the      '  ' 
Iluns,  she  married  Marcian,  a  senator  and  soldier  of  Thracian 
origin,  and  invested  him  with  the  imperial  purple.  Attila, 
wlio  has  been  called  "  the  Scourge  of  God,"  men  need  the  two 
sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires ;  but  Marcian 
declared  that  he  would  no  longer  consent  to  pay  the  tribute 
yielded  by  Theodosius,  and  Attila,  who  had  resolved  on  an 
expedition  to  Gaul  to  assist  the  elder  son  of  Clodion,  the  late 
king  of  the  Franks,  against  the  younger  son  Merovseua, 
founder  of  the  M(Tovingian  dynasty,  who  had  laid 
claim  to  his  fathers  kingdom,  took  no  steps  to  en- 
force  it.    The  troops  of  Attila,  and  his  allies  tho 
Ostrogoths  and  GepkUsy  eoteced  Gaul^  and,  after  ravaging  the 
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whole  country  thronfifli  which  they  passed,  laid  siege  to 
Orleans.    The  siege  was  raised  by  Aetius,  the  Bo* 
*^    man  governor  of  Gaul,  who  had  returned  firom  exfla 
*    and  made  his  peace  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  IIL 
about  441  A.D.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  Visigoths,  under 
iheir  king  Theodoric,  and  the  Fianks,  or  a  poition  of  theni^ 
under  MexoTnus;  and  the  aDiee  pnaihed  on  to  eneoonter 
Atfeila»  who  had  letreated  to  Champagne,  as  it  is  now  called, 
where  the  extensive  plains  offned  ample  scope  for  the  use  of 
his  cavalry.   A  fhrions  encoonter  took  place,  in  which  mors 
than  300,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished.  Theodoiie^ 
king  of  the  V isfgoths,  ftU  in  tiie  conflict^  but  his  death  was 
promptly  and  fully  avenged  by  his  son  and  successor  Tlioris* 
mnncL   Attila  was  completely  defeated,  and  bis  camp  and 
anny  were  only  saved  f^m  total  destraction  by  Aetius,  who 
counselled  his  allies  to  permit  bim  to  effect  bis  retreat  intb- 
oat  molestation.   On  bis  way  back  Attila  took  Aqnileia  and 
entered  Lombaidy,  bat  Yalentinian  IIL,  who  bad  just  lost 
bis  mother  Placidia,  and  with  her  his  best  defence^  extricated 
himself  fiom  bis  difficulty,  and  saved  Italy  ftom  the  thieatensd 
453    invasion  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
next  year  Attila  died  through  breaking  a  blood- 
▼essely  and  by  bis  death  the  earth  was  deliveied 
hem  a  warrior  who  bad  never  suffered  mankind  to  ex^oy  any 
repose,  and  who  bad  never  eqjoyed  any  bimsdl   Aetius  re- 
ceived but  a  poor  recompence  for  his  services  in  Gaol  in  being 
assassinated  by  Valentinian  III.,  through  envy  and  jeakxisy 
of  the  &me  be  had  acquired,  in  454  a.d.  ;  and  in  the  fottow- 
ing  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  a  Boman  patrician,  Petronius  Mmmi^  <ni 
whom  Yalentinian  had  wrought  the  greatest  wwag 
that  one  man  can  well  do  to  another,  and  who  employed  two 
barbarians  to  dispatch  the  tyrant  Such  was  the  merited  end 
of  a  prince  who,  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  was  nsitlier 
loved,  respected,  nor  feared  by  his  pcoplo. 

PetDnius  Maximus,  the  instigator  of  Valentinian's  murder, 
was  saluted  emperor,  and  forced  the  Emprcp  -  Ividoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  II.,  whom  Yalentinian  had  espoused 
in  437,  to  marry  him.  However,  she  secretly  implored  the 
king  of  the  Yandals  to  rescue  her  from  worse  than  captivity; 
and  Genseric  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  di^uisiiig 
bis  rapacious  designs,  under  the  specious  names  of  juslioe  sad 
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compns5?ion,  and,  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  large  amiy  of 
Moors  and  Vandals,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the.  Tiber.  Mim- 
mus  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers  while  at-  ^mm 
tempting  to  leave  Rome,  and  tluis  was  terminated  a 
feeble  and  transient  rei<-cn  of  only  two  months.  Gen- 
seric  pillaged  Rome,  and,  after  diligently  collecting  whatever 
remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  conveyed  it  to  liis 
vessels,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

Marcus  Maecilius  Avitus,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
troops  in  Gaul,  was  nominated  emperor  of  the  West  by  Theo- 
doric  11. ,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  after  the  fall  of  Maximus, 
and  was  acknowledged  in  Italy ;  but  Theodoric  had  offended 
Ricimer,  a  Suevian  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  by  his 
conquest  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  occupied  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  which  is  now  known  as  Portugal,  and  the 
Roman  admiral,  if  we  may  call  him  so,  who  had  do- 
feated  Genseric  in  a  naval  action  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  returned  to  Rome,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  permit  Avitus  to  reign.    The  emperor,  Avithout  re- 
sistance, descended  fiom  his  throne,  and  assumed  the  sacred 
cliaracter  of  bishop  of  IMacentia,  but  was  at  last  sacriiiced  to 
the  implacable  resentment  of  Ricimer.    Soon  after  ^jp- 
the  expulsion  of  Avitus  from  the  tlirono  died  Mar-  ^ 
cian,  the  emperor  of  the  East.    During  his  reign 
his  ten-itories  were  untroubled  by  war,  and  nothing  occurred 
that  absolutely  demands  notice. 
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8.  LSO  L  (in  TH£  bast). — MAJOBIAN  AND  OTHEBS  (iN  TH£  WSST). 

On  the  death  of  Manaan,  Lao,  alliiaoian  of  hnmUe  origin, 
Imt  wlio  had  risen  by  his  abilitiiw  to  a  hi^li  position  in  the 
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ariDy,  was  prodamd  cniiMm  hf  the  soldiera,  and  vm 
jjr-    oowiied  ftt  Coaatiaitiiiople  by  the  patsiueh  Aaato* 
^    Hiia,  the  fint  time^  it  IB  flud,  tliaft  a  Indiop  ol  ti^ 
Chiistum  ehaxoh  ever  pocfonnied  aach  a  coeiiioBy. 
Aboat  the  aame  time  the  empue  of  the  West  wae  eoofemd 
1^  Bieimer  on  a  soldier  who  had  8er?ed  under  AStiiis,  by 
mme  Majorian,  whose  Tiitnes  denved  additional  luatre  fnm 
being  contrasted  with  the  qualities  <^  Us  Immediate  josdsees- 
aoia   All  the  civil  legiiktioiis  of  Majorian  tended  to  the  le- 
lief  of  the  i^pnsssd,  tiie  puxilj  of  monls^aiid  the  lestontioB 
of  whatever  had  decayed  or  bsan  destroyed  in  the  eapiteL 
He  had  aoaroely  been  placed  on  the  throne  before  the  YsdJaIs, 
eagw  to  renew  the  sa^  of  Bome^  swooped  down  upon  Itiiy» 
bat  only  to  be  driven  off.   Migorian  now  directed  his  atte- 
tion  to  the  recovery  of  Afiica»  and  with  this  view  ]io  atttacted 
by  his  liberality  many  thousands  of  the  Gepidn,  the  Oslio- 
goths,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  other  barbariana  of  the  re- 
mote North,  who  assembled  in  the  i^ains  of  Ligona*   In  tbs 
midst  of  a  severe  winter  the  emperor  conducted  them  over  the 
Alps,  and  afterwaxds  vanqmshed,  and  admitted  to  an  alliance^ 
Theodohc  XL,  the  maitial  king  of  the  Spanish  VisigoUM* 
Miyjonan,  however,  was  not  destined  to  reach  Africa.  The 
Roman  fleet  was  sui^prised  and  burnt  by  Genseric 
~'    in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and  the  year  afler  a 
sedition,  fomented  by  Count  Kicimer,  obliged  Ma- 
jorian to  resign  the  sceptre ;  and  four  days  after  his  resigns^ 
tion  it  was  reported  tliat  he  had  died  of  dysentery'.  Prt>bahly 
he  met  his  end  througli  poison  administered  by  liicimer. 

Kicimcr  now  invcislLd  with  tlie  purple  Libius  Severus,  an 
obscure  person,  whose  life  and  reign,  which  lasted  no  longer 
than  they  were  agreeable  to  his  patron,  were  protracted  to 
four  years.  During  that  period  Italy  was  afflicted  by  the  in- 
cessant depredations  of  the  Vandals,  who  spread  the  terror  of 
their  amis  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  In  400  a.d.  the  reign  of  Libius  vSeverus  was  abraptly 
closed  by  Tiicimer,  who  caused  poison  to  be  administered  to 
the  puppet  in  whose  name  he  held  the  reins  of  goverument. 
For  two  years  the  Western  empire  remained  without  an  enip> 
ror,  but  at  last  Kicimer,  partly  to  secure  an  ally  against  the 
Vandals,  and  partly  to  disarin  the  resentment  which  was 
fathering  against  him  in  the  West,  bes<night  Leo  to  settle  tho 
;»UCQ9Ssion  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  W^e^t,  and  to  take 
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part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Vandals.    With  the  general 
iipprobation  of  the  Homans,  Leo  iuvestcd  Authemius,  count 
of  the  East,  a  patrician  and  proconsul,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Marcian,  with  the  purple  of  the  West,  and  the  daughter  of 
Anthemius  was  given  to  Ricinicr  in  marriage.    Im-  -jj— 
mediately  after  this  preparations  were  made  on  a 
great  scale  for  an  attack  on  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  Leo's  brother-in-law  Easilicus  landed  at  Bona.  Tlie 
Vandals  were  defeated  at  sea  and  on  shore,  but  during  a  truce 
that  was  foolishly  granted  bt  furo  the  siege  of  Carthage  was 
commenced,  the  combined  ilcets  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  were,  burnt  by  Genseric  (468  a.d.).    A  tlilieii'iKe  at 
last  took  place  between  Anthemius  and  the  stdl  poweriul 
liieimer,  who  resolved  to  subvert  his  throne.    Having,  liiere- 
fore,  taken  liome  by  assault,  Ricimer  renewed  the  j^-^ 
crimes  of  Alaric  and  Genseric,  put  Anthemius  to 
death,  and  proclaimed  Olybrius  in  his  stead.  The 
latter  lived  only  a  short  time,  and  Bicimer  himself  died  two 
months  after  he  had  sacked  Rome. 

Leo,  emperor  of  the  £ast^  displeased  that  Glycerius,  the 
nephew  of  Bicimer,  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
empeiQr  of  the  West  at  EaYenna  (673  a.d.),  raised  np 
against  him  a  rival  called  Julius  Kepos,  who,  lumng  de- 
pooed  Glycerius,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Italians  and  pro- 
Tiiieials  of  GaoL  l^epos,  after  a  bnef  xeign  of 
hazely  a  year,  was  deposed  hj  the  barbarian  troope 
m  the  pay  of  the  Western  empiie,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Orestes,  advanced  firom  Rome  to  Ravenna. 
Ihfise,  when  Orsstes  declined  the  purple,  readilv  consented 
to  acknowledge  his  son,  Romnlos  Angastos^  a  child,  as  em- 
peior  of  the  West  The  soldiers,  however,  demanding  that 
a  third  part  of  Italy  ahould  be  diidded  among  them,  Orestes 
lefosed  to  sabeoribe  to  the  min  of  an  innocent  people,  and 
was  pnt  to  death  by  Odoacer,  a  bpld  barbarian,  who  headed 
the  confederates,  and  who  despoiled  Augustulus  of  the  im- 
perial ornaments^  and  compelled  him  to  signify  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  senate.  Odoacer  did  not  assume  the  imp^ial 
diadem,  but  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  West,  twelve  bun- 
died  and  twenty-nine  yeois  from  the  building  of  ^ 
Rome,  and  five  hundred  and  seven  after  the  esta-    ^'  ' 
Uishment  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  battle  of  AotianL 
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Britain  had  been  long  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
now  possessed  by  the  Saxons ;  Spain  was  in  the  posoessioQ 
of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Suevi ;  and  Africa  in  tliat  of  the 
Vandals.  Gaul  was  divided  among  the  Bui^undians,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alemanni.  At  length  Italy 
herself,  and  Rome  the  magnificent,  which  had  for  so  many 
ages  imposed  laws  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  submitted  to  a 
barbarian,  whose  family  and  country  were  unknown.  The 
cause  which  ultimately  produced  the  decline  and  fall  of  tins 
once  magnificent  fabric  was  its  greatness.  The  extension  of 
its  dominion  weakened  the  vigour  of  its  frame  ;  the  vices  of 
the  conquered  nations  infected  the  victorious  legions  ;  selfish 
interest  supplanted  patriotic  aifection ;  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  people  was  purposely  debased  by  the  emperors,  who 
dreaded  its  etiects  on  their  own  power  ;  and  the  whole  mass 
being  thus  corrupted  and  enervated,  was  easily  overthrown 
and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  barbarians 
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TOE  HASIERV  EWPTTtE  FEOM  LEO  I.  TO  1X8  SUBYZSSIOS  BY 

THE  1USJL$. 

457  A.a  to  1458  ajd, 

L  FliOM  THE  ACCES  S  I  OX  OF  LEO  I.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

With  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  in  47 G  a.d.,  ancient  his- 
tory is  considered  to  come  to  ft  close ;  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  fixing  this  period  as  the  termination  of  one  great 
flection  of  time  in  relation  to  history  and  ib»  commencement 
of  another,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  witneased  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  power  that  had  long  heen  dominant  over  tiie 
entire  world,  ^arfchia  and  Persia  excepted,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  many  European  states  and  kingdoms,  wlueh,  though 
they  have  passed  thxongh  many  changes  and  revdationB,  imd 
have  snifered  extension  and  diminntion  of  tenitories,  and 
fieqnent  alterations  of  boundary  lines,  haTe  remained  in 
many  cases  till  this  day.  Out  of  the  ficagments  of  the 
Western  empire  in  Europe  had  already  been  constructed 
states  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Graul,  soon  to  receive  from 
the  Franks  its  present  name,  France,  and  Britain,  which  were 
soon  to  develop  into  powerful  monarchies  ;  and  the  finishing 
stroke  was  pat  to  the  dismembennent  and  dissolution  of  the 
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old  Eoman  empire  by  the  transformation  of  Italy,  which  con- 
tuned  Kome.  th-^     vi  and  f'^imt-iin  ^v]lence  had  oriiiinat^ 
and  issued  th^  power  that  Iia'I  suMu-aI  weU-nigh  the  whok 
world,  into  a  kincrdom  under  the  sway  ft  tl:p  bamnm 
chief,  Odixicer.     By  this  ancient  history,  pr  ^^ or! y  s<3  callc-d, 
was  clearly  brought  to  an  end.  and  the  media.val  liistory  of 
Europe  fairly  commencf^d.    With  the  progrei^  <  i  many  of 
the  states  that  were  then  founded,  with  the  f;dl  of  s^me  of 
them,  or  their  absorption  into  other?,  and  with  the  rise  of 
fresh  states  at  a  later  date,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  :  but  it  will  be  useful,  if  not  almost  necessary, 
to  relate  here  as  a  tittinir  sequel  and  supplement  to  ancient 
history  the  story  of  the  Ka?-tem  eripire.  formerly  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  lioman  eraj)in\  whicii  existed  for  nearly  1,WM) 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  lying  between  the 
new  communiti»?s  already  in  process  of  organisation  in  Europe, 
and  the  Asiatic  nations,  in  whose  territories  the  new-b»3m 
nations  of  the  T\'e<t  were  sulisequontly  destined  to  play  s») 
important  a  part.    On  the  West  in  Europe  the  recently  ftSA- 
blished  nations  were  already  entering  on  the  puitlis  of  pn> 
gress,  which  widened  and  ripened  slowly  and  surely,  until 
the  results  of  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  centimes  wpt^ 
obtained  in  the  achievement  of  personal  liberty  of  tl  u:lt 
and  acti  ->n.  rnr^liti'^al  frt  c-vlom,  maritime  disco verv.  and  > 
titic  invention-    In  the  E<ist,  on  the  contrary,  thir.z> 
mained  at  a  stand-still :  there  was  no  pmcress — thai  is  i  '  ^  v. 
progress  in  a  rij^iit  direction— m  tiie  a::-  ;.nd  dL^coveri-?  tiui 
an.^  alone  powerful  to  make  a  -tate  wealthy,  infiu€i>:..vl.  aa»l 
rcsi  e.jt.  d.    Th'*  Chinese  had  alna  lv  stumbled,  or  were  €• 
the  jx.iut  of  stuniblui^'  on  discoveries,  by  mo.uis  of  vhiu 
the  world  has  been  revolutionised  :  but  thev  had  not  wit  aai 
aense  enough  to  perceive  their  value^  and  tke  puipoM  tt 
vhich  they  might  be  adapted. 

Tbe  dever  monkey-like  imitaton  of  the  East,  in  pliii* 
kngnage,  had  hit  on,  or  were  about  to  hit  on  the  diseovciycl 
gunpowder,  printing,  and  ftlM  mariner's  oompaas,  but  t&tfl 
mm  no  master  brain  among  them  that  ooold  diow  than  W* 
these  diaooreriea  eooll  be  Ibieed  to  Itid  the  vaj  to  Milk 
and  power.  And  between  the  eounlriee  in  whidi  pK|^ 
was  neTer  dieami  of  in  the  Eaat,  and  those  in  the  WcH^  m 
which  progreas  was  aa  jet  like  the  rill  that  awelk  eal 
Cithern  m  it  goes,  till  it  bsoomes  a  migh^  nrm,  hj  ths 
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Eastern  empiTCir  the  inheritor  of  all  the  vices  that  had 
etained  the  empire  of  Home  and  the  past  Western  empire ; 
pievented  by  this  very  inheritance  from  taking,  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  wodd,  and  moulding 

the  destinies  of  both  East  and  West  by  means  of  just  doing 
and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  first  within  its  own  limits, 
aod^  than  without.  Oriental  in  its  tastes  and  habits,  it  iaj 
flopine^  galvanised  into  an  iq[»peanuDce  of  power  and  pioa- 
peri^  now  and  then  by  some  ruler  who  was  wiser,  or  some 
general  who  was  more  sncceasful  than  others,  who  wielded 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword,  until  completely  rotten  at  the 
<xne,  it  was  annihilated  by  the  Turks,  who  broke  into  and 
swept  over  Kastem  Europe,  as  their  ldnaiienandpcedeceBSOi% 
the  Hons,  had  done  before  them. 

Space  renders  it  necessary  that  the  story  of  the  Eastern 
empire  should  be  told  in  far  fewer  words  than  have  already 
"been  devoted  to  ancient  history  proper.  It  can  bo  but  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  the  emperors  that  ofi npiod  the 
throne  in  rapid  succession,  the  principal  acts  that  dishonoured 
or  distinj^uished  their  reign.*?,  and  the  crimes  and  villainies  • 
that  staint'd  the  imperial  jnirplo. 

Leo  Iao  II.,  Znio,  457 — 491  a.d.— It  will  be  rememl>orcd 
that  Leo  I.,  surnamed  the  Thraciau,  ascended  tlio  throne 
of  the  East  in  457  a.d.  lie  was  maiuly  instrumental  in 
placing  Anthcmius  on  the  throne  of  the  West,  and  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  4G8  a.d. 
liaised  to  powtr  by  the  soldiers  at  tlu;  instigation  of  the 
patricians  Aspar  and  Ardaburius,  L^^o  maintained  himself  in 
opposition  to  those  two  men,  and  even  got  rid  of  these 
troublosome  protectors,  who  soon  wished  to  displace  him 
because  he  showed  a  disposition  to  suppress  the  Eutychians, 
an  heretical  sect,  who  were  protected  by  Aspar.  A  con- 
spiracy which  he  had  contrived  against  I^eo's  life  made  it 
necessary  for  the  emperor  to  put  him  to  death  (471  a.d.),  and 
this  caused  a  revolt  among  the  barbarian  troops  that  he  com- 
mandf'd,  wiiich  was  supj)ressed  with  difficulty.  Leo  marric<l 
his  daughter,  Ariadne,  to  Zeno,  who  was  of  an  illustrious 
Lsaurian*  family,  and  wliom  he  made  a  patrician,  captain  uf 
his  guards,  and  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  the  12ast, 
with  the  expectation  of  the  em])ire.  But  as  his  son-in-law 
was  neither  agreeable  to  the  people  nor  the  senate  at  Constau- 

*  IsMria  WM  ft  oountry  of  Asi*  Minor,  noftr  Mount  Tfturot. 
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tinoplc,  on  aeoonnt  of  his  vgliiieaB  and  deiarndtf,  in  oite  to 
prerent  the  imperial  aceptre  horn  qnittii^  the  hands  of  hit 
iiuiiily,  LeOy  now  old  and  isfiniiy  created  his  grandaon  Lmi^ 
the  oibpring  of  Zeno,  hia  heir  and  sooceaaor. 
Leo  died  of  a  flax  at  an  adYanced  ag^^  after  n  fogn  of 
.       seventeen  yean,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  da- 
Tolved  on  hia  gnndaon,  Leo,  whoae  death  hap> 
pening  eoon  after,  the  &ther  of  the  child,  who  hai 
changed  bis  barbarian  name,  Trascalisseus,  for  the  Greek 
Zeno,  was  left  sole  emperor.    It  ia  atated,  hat  without  good 
grounds  for  the  aasertion,  that  Zeno  procnrr d  the  dea&  cf 
hia  ovm  son  to  make  himself  emperor.     Uis  reign  wai 
troaUed  by  nnmerona  conspiiaciea.   He  was  driven  from  the 
tbrono  soon  after  hia  accession  by  Basiliaena^  thi 
brother  of  the  dowager-empress  Verina,  the  widow 
of  Leo  L,  hot  short ly  after  recoveied  it  by  the  aid 
of  Harmaicus,  the  nephew  of  BasUiscus,  whose  son  he  named 
as  his  successor.    Harmaicus,  however,  now  became  so  arro- 
gant and  anxious  to  render  Zeno  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands 
that  the  emperor,  by  the  aid  of  Ilhis,  another  general  whoa 
he  had  won  over  from  Basiliscus,  liad  him  seized  and  put  to 
death.    But  Ulua,  no  better  than  the  others,  soon  abused  the 
power  ho  had  obtained  over  the  emperor,  and  being  deprived 
of  his  rank  and  position  as  prime  minister,  fled  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  lie  excited  a  revolt.    Zeno  was  unable  to  sup- 
press  this  at  once,  lirst  on  account  of  a  rising  in  Thrac« 
under  Theodoric  Strabus,  who  compelled  Zeno  to  purchase 
peace  by  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  next,  by 
an  attempt  of  Marcian,  the  ^on  of  Antheniius,  cnij>cror  ot 
the  West,  to  take  (Constantinople  and  secure  the  empire  for 
liimself    It  was  not  until  488  a.d.  that  the  rebellion  of 
Illus  was  finally  suppressed.    Ariadne  is  said,  but  with  wh.^ 
degree  of  tiulli  it  in  impossible  to  detennine,  to  have  dis- 
liked her  husband,  and  to  have  caused  him  to  bo  hurrieiily 
AM     placed  in  a  coffin  when  in  a  tit  of  apoplexy,  thou;jh 
^     he  was  not  really  dead.    A  noise  was  beard  in  the 
eofRn,  which  she  would  not  suffer  to  be  opened ; 
and  it  was  discovered  some  days  after  that  Zeno,  in  hia  terror 
and  despair,  had  gnaiwed  the  flesh  off  hia  own  acma.  Ha 
died  In  April,  491  A.n.y  at  the  age  of  aizty-fiyey  after  a  re^ 
of  aeventeen  yeaia. 
Anatkmut  L,  491^18.— On  the  death  of  her  hndn^L 
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Ariadno  bestowed  her  hand  and  the  imperial  titlo  on  Anas* 
tasins,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  offices  of  the  palace,  and 
whose  virtues  had  been  such,  that,  when  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the  circus,  the  universal  acclamation  was,  *'  ileign, 
Anastasius,  as  thou  hast  lived  !"  At  first,  Anastasius  showed 
great  generosity,  gentlcnes,^  ol"  disposition,  and  a  desire  to 
])romoto  the  happiness  of  h'n^  subjects  ;  but  ho  afterwards  de- 
generated so  far  as  to  sell  offices,  and  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
people  with  the  governors  of  provinces.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  was  conquered  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  as.sumed  the  government  of  the 
peninsula.  Theodoric's  claim  to  Italy  was  recognised  at  first 
l>y  Anastasius,  but  a  misuudcrstandiug  soon  ensued,  which 
led  to  aggressions  on  both  sides.  A  war  with  Poi'sia  also 
occurred  in  his  reign,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated 
and  a  truce  concludt  d.  Anastasius,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  leaning  towards  lieietical  opinions,  oifended  the  people  of 
Constantinople  by  an  attempt  to  alter  the  liturgy,  which  led 
to  riots  which  nearly  lost  him  bis  crown.  It  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  contest  for  precedence  between  the  bishops  of 
Eume  and  Constantinople  commenced,  the  former  having 
been  recognised  as  superior  by  the  council  of  Chalccdon  in 
45 1 .  In  5 1 4  A.D.  Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Vitalianus, 
fvhose  fleet  was  set  on  fire  bymexays<xf  the  son  concentrated 
on  the  ships  by  means  of  a  biuen  speculum,  contnved  by 
Fh)dus,  tha  mathemsticiaik.  Anastasins  was  Ibund  dead  in 
his  chamber,  618  a»b.,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  a^e,  after  a 
reign  of  twen^-seven  yeaxBL 

JtuHn     518 — 527  a.d. — Justin  was  a  native  of  Dacia,  who 
had  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  had  gradually 
risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,   fie  had 
had  the  chief  command  in  the  war  with  Peisia  in 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  in  which  he  had  been  Tictorious, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
bj  the  soldiers.   Two  years  after  his  accession  a  reconciliation 
was  brought  about  between  the  churches  of  Bome  and  Con- 
stantinople, already  distnguished  as  the  Bcman  and  Greek 
churches.   This  prince,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
ta^t  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  like  lus  conteroporaiy 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  destitute  even  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet ;  but  he  was  preserved  from  exposing 
his  incapacity  by  his  good  sense  in  fi>Ilowi]ig  the  direction  of 
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abler  statesmen,  wbom  he  had  the  wisdom  to  select.  He  n» 
lied  on  the  diligence  of  the  quaestor  Proclnfl^  end  the  talent! 
of  his  nephew  Justinian,  whom  he  had  drawn  firom  the  eofi* 

tudes  of  Dacia,  and  educated  as  his  future  heir, 
incapacitated  for  his  duties  by  a  wound  received  some 
before,  an<l  wliich  could  not  be  cured,  he  abdiceted  in 

of  his  neplicw. 

Juiiinian,  527 — 565  a.d. — On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Justin. 

1527    Justinian,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  surn.ime  'A 

A  D  luscended  the  throne,  and  governed  the  ilastem 

empii'u  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years.  Under  h:.> 
government  the  Roman  name  was  raised  for  some  time  frozu 
its  abasement,  by  the  merit  of  his  generals.  A  war  with 
Persia  liad  broken  out  shortly  befoio  tlie  death  of  Justin  L, 
and  Delisarius  was  appointed  first  to  a  lii:,'h  command  in  the 
expedition,  and  afterwards  to  the  command  in  chief.  No  de- 
cisive advantage  was  obtained  on  eitlier  side,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  in  531  a.d.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
set  out  with  a  numerous  army  and  a  powerful  Heet,  for  tht» 
conquest  of  Africa,  and  liaving  effected  a  landini;  on  that 
coast,  an  engagement  followed,  in  whicli  Gelimcr,  the  king  of 

-«g  the  Vandals,  was  defeated.  Another  battle  suc- 
ceeded,  in  which  only  fifty  Romans  and  eight  huu- 
dred  Yandab  were  killed,  and  which  decided  the 


£rte  ciJ^fnetu  The  nnfortonate  Gelimer  was  led  in  triumph 
to  Borne,  bnt  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  an  ample  esut^ 
in  the  province  of  Ckdatia,  where  he  retired  with  hia  fiuuilj 
and  friends  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  probahlj  of 
content 

A  body  of  forces  under  the  condnet  of  Betisaiiasy  naidl 
.Q»    attacked  and  carried  Palermo  and  Syracuse  in  Skilj: 
The  Boman  general  embarked  his  troops  at  Meana^ 
'    and,  landing  at  Bheginm,  advanced  to  TTajto, 
which  became  the  prey  of  the  Bomans.   He  then  maiched  la 
Bome^  which  opened  ito  gates  to  the  lieotenant  of  Ji»liais% 
.       and  which  was  besieged  for  a  year  by  tbe  Gott% 
^  ^     who  were  repelled  by  Bslisarius,  and  oUigad  to 
take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.    The  anV 
mission  of  Ravenna  and  other  towns  followed  that  of  tlw 
t»pital ;  and  Italy  was  wrested  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  and 
once  more  restored  for  a  short  time  to  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  masters.    A  fresh  Persian  war  broke  out  in  541  JuDl, 
and  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  tiie  foUowiog  yeai^  It 
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18  said  tbat  Jntliiiiaii  meanly  pniehaaed  a  peaee,  by  a  oeinoiii 
of  iemiorj,  and  an  enonnoiui  tribute  in  gold. 

Belinri1l^^  who  bad  been  leealled  from  Pesda  befoie  tba 
•loee  of  the  war,  for  baTing  spoken  against  the  aecession  of 
the  empiesB  Thcodoric,  a  report  having  reached  him  that  the 
emperor  vras  dead,  on  Lcing  re-appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Italy,  ieund  the  Gothic  monarchy,  which  he  had 
overtmned,  in  some  measme  restored  by  the  valiant  and 
Tirtnoos  Totila.    Belisarioa  was  obliged  to  leave  firane  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Gothic  general,  who,  after  >»-  f,.r, 
serving  the  most  precious  spoils  for  the  treasory, 
abandoned  the  city  to  the  free  pillage  of  the  aoldiea.    ^'  ^' 
Belisarias,  however,  found  means  to  repossess  himself  of 
Rome ;  and  Totila  being  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults, 
the  famo  of  the  barbahan  sunk,  aa  it  had  liaen,  with  the 
fortune  of  hia  arms. 

Belisarius  was  a.jain  recalled  ;  and  the  credit  of  completing 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Totila, 
was  reserved  for  Nai-ses  the  eunuch,  avIio  liad  long  been 
the  minister  of  the  palace,  and  in  whose  procession  Eome 
for  the  last  time  saw  the  semblance  of  a  triumph.  The 
capital  of  Italy  was  soon  after  degi~aded  to  the  second  rank  ; 
and  the  exarchs  of  liavenna,  as  the  viceroys  of  Italy  under  the 
emperors  of  the  East  were  called,  filled  the  throne  of  the, 
Gothic  kings.  The  declining  years  of  Belisarius  were  crowned 
with  a  last  victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  emperor  and  the 
capital  from  the  Bulgarians,  who,  having  passed  the  frozen 
Danube,  spread  terror  and  oonsternatiou  to  the  very  recesses 
of  the  palace.  However,  the  hero  was  accused  of  being  im- 
plicated in  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
miister,  and  after  appearing  befuie  the  council,  his 
fortune  was  sequestered,  and  for  several  months  he  * 
was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length,  his 
innocence  became  conspicuous,  and  was  acknowledged ;  and 
his  death,  which  happened  about  eight  months  dter,  and 
was  probably  hastened  by  chagrin,  deliveied  him  from  the 
jealoaaj  and  ingmftiliide  of  the  empoior.  Justinian  also  died 
soon  f^r,  on  yovemher  14, 565  A.D.,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  hia  age;  and  tiiough  biafione  ia  eclij»ed  by  the  superior  loatie 
of  his  general,  the  review  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence  in  three 
oompilataona  made  dnring  his  reign,  and  called  the  Joatinian 
Code,  Ftmdects,  or  Digests,  and  ImiMeif  affoid  a  noble  mona- 
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mokt  of  Mb  desin  to  benefit  Iub  peofde  hj  wlu^emno  ngQl»» 
tion  of  the  laws  devised  for  the  internal  govenimeDt  of  tlie 
empixe.  The  Code,  which  was  a  oompilatton  of  the  meet 
naelhl  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  was  prodaoed  in  529 
A.i>. ;  the  Pandects,  or  Digests,  and  the  IiuUhdes,  au  abridge- 
ment foT  the  use  of  students^  in  633  a.d.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  Code,  whieh  became  the  standard  of  jntispradenea 
throughout  the  empire,  was  produced  in  634  A.D. 

JiuHn  IL,  565 — 578  a.d. — Justinian  was  succeeded  bj 
egg    his  nephew,  Justin  II.,  the  annals  of  whose  re^gn 
are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad,  *  and  misery  at 
home.  The  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  under  Alboin, 
called  in,  it  is  said,  by  Karses,  the  conqueror  of  the  Got  lis 
and  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  had  bien  superseded  by 
liOnginus,    established  themselves   in    Italy,  and  gave  a 
mm    permanent   name  to  a  portion  of  that  country. 
The  empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy, 
the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Persians.    The  venality  of  tlie  magistrates,  and  the 
injustice  of  tho  governors,  exhausted  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.    Justin  determined  to  seek  an  immediate  suc- 
cessor,  and  made  choice  of  Tiberius,  the  captain  of 
^  *    the  guard,  who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
*     in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate,  and 
associated  ^rith  Justin  in  the  government.    Justin  spent  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  in  tranqtiillity  and  retirement,  and 
died  in  578  a.d.,  a  few  months  aftt  r  he  had  formally  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  favour  of  Tiberius  as  sole  emperor. 

7'iberius,  578 — 582  a.d. — Tiberius  was  humane,  just,  t<»m- 
perate,  and  brave  ;  and  his  subjects  contemplated  with  pica- 
sure  the  virtues  which  he  possessed.    His  first  important 
service  to  his  country  was  the  defeat  of  the  Avariy  a  powerful 
tiibe  who  had  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Save  and  tiie 
ube^  and  the  eaptoie  of  Sirndnm,  now  Mitvowic%  on  the 
Save.   The  leraaea  which  had  happened  in  the  leign  of 
Justin,  prior  to  tiie  association  of  liberins  in  the  goTsauDenl^ 
were  to  some  extent  retzieved.   Althoog^  the  importniiee 
assumed  by  the  Penian  war  prevented  Tiberiua  from  leaeniBg 
Italy  from  the  Lombards,  yet  he  succeeded  in  maintaiuiQ^ 
the  eiaidiate  of  Bavenna  and  other  parte  under  iuB 
authority^  uid  in  tiixowing  previsions  into  Bona 
when  the  dty  was  seriously  threatened  by  them. 
He  also  managed  to  set  the  Franks  at  vaiianoe  with  IIm 
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LfymbBTds,  and  to  oame  intestine  strife  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  the  latter  people.  In  tiie  same  year  Tiberias 
oondaded  a  three  years'  trace  with  Chosioes,  or  Khosrew, 
Idog  of  Feisia,  in  all  pans  where  the  war  had  been  laging 
except  Annenia.  Tibenus  took  advantage  of  the  contraction 
of  the  field  of  war  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Aimeniaa 
fiontieia  conid  be  defended,  to  collect  an  enonnona  army,  with 
which,  in  576  A.D.,  he  advanced  against  the  Peiaiana.  A 
battle  took  place  in  Lesser  Armenia,  in  which  the  Peiaiana 
were  totally  defeated,  and  in  the  following  year  peace  was  on 
the  point  being  condnded,  when  the  Peisian  king^  Choa- 
foesy  broke  off  the  negotiations,  in  consequence  of  a  victoiy 
obtained  by  hia  troops  over  the  hitherto  aaccessful  Bomans 
and  their  general,  Justinian,  who  was  immediately  recalled  by 
Tiberias*  The  Persians  now,  in  tlirect  violation  of  the  traccv 
attacked  Mesopotamia,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  by  Joa- 
tinian*s  successor,  Mauritius,  or  Maurice,  in  a  single  ^-^ 
campaign.  Soon  after  this,  Justin,  who  had  already 
abdicated,  died,  and  in  the  following  year  Chosroes  • 
died^also.  The  war  was  proaecuted  with  vigour  by  his  sno 
ceasor,  Hormisdas,  but  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  Maurice 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  680  ▲.D.,  and  again  on  the 
plain  of  Constantine,  in  581  a.D.,  after  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  termination.  Some  successes  were  gained  OTer 
the  Moors,  or  Berbers,  in  iViVicai  but  these  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  recapture  of  Sirmiam  by  the  Avari  in  6S0. 
Tiberius  died  on  August  14,  682,  after  languishing  for  some 
time  under  the  inroads  of  a  mortal  disease,  which  nothing 
could  cure  or  alleviate,  and  just  nine  days  after  he  had  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor  his  general,  Maurice,  who  had  just  pre- 
viously named  his  daughter  Constantia, 

Maurice,  582—602  a  d.— At  the  age  of  forty-thre«^ 
Maurice,  a  Cappadocian  by  nation,  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  twenty  yoais  ovor  tlio  East, 
amidst  almost  continual  turbulence.    lie  was,  how- 
ever, endued  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  tlie  happiness 
of  his  people,  and  in  his  administration  followed  the  model  of 
TiberuiH.    His  reign  was  little  better  than  a  continuation  of 
the  wars  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the  preceding  reigU. 
The  struggle  with  the  Persians  which  had  broken  out  soon 
after  his  accession,  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of  Bahram  in 
591  A.D.,  and  thia  was  followed  by  wars  with  the  Avari, 
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which  were  carried  ou  with  varying  success  until  599,  T?ben 
the  ea.stern  general,  Conimentiolis,  and  the  greater  ]»art  of  kii 
army  M  ere  captured  by  the  barbarians.  Maurice  reuised  to 
pay  the  money  demanded  £>r  their  ransom,  and  they  wen 
killed  to  a  man.  In  602  A.a  the  tvoops  stationed  on  tht 
Dannbe  xevolted,  and,  under  the  eommaiid  of  aeentanon 
named  Fhoeasy  who  wbb  proclaimed  emperor,  retained  hj 
rapid  maichea  to  the  Tieinitj  of  Constantinople.  Tho 
fortonate  Maniice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped 
in  a  boat  to  Chalcedony  whither  they  were  pnn«ied  by  mMm 
sent  after  than  by  Fhocas,  who  had  entered  Constanthiopls 
amidst  acclamations^  dragged  the  emperor  from  his  sum-. 
tnaiy,  and  mordered  his  five  sons,  one  after  the  other,  befim 
his  eyes.  Hanrice  only  repeated  at  eray  wound  the  woidi 
of  the  piophet  David,  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord  1  in  all  Thy 
judgments."  He  was  then  killed  in  his  turn,  on  the  dad 
bodies  of  his  children,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Fhoeas,  602 — 610  a.d. — Sangninaiy  and  inexorable,  Phocas 
An9  addicted  to  excesses  of  every  kind ;  and  liii 

wife's  character  was  little  better  than  his  own. 
He  considered  services  as  crimes,  and  relationship  as 
a  misfortune.   He  sent  ambassadors  to  Chosroes  IL,  kiqg  ol 
Persia,  to  announce  his  accession  and  the  death  of  Mauiicc^ 
and  Chosroes  learning  how  Maurice  Imd  met  his  death,  took 
up  arms  against  Phocas  and  invaded  his  dominions  in  the 
east  with  considerable  success.    At  length,  the  capriciotts 
cruelty  of  Phocas  knew  no  bounds;  and  the  standard  of  its 
bcllion  was  ready  to  be  erected  in  every  province,  when 
Heraclius,  the  governor  of  Africa,  was  prevailed  on  to  de- 
liver the  earth  from  such  a  monster.    He  accordinLrW  sent 
an  army  and  tleet  to  Constantinope,  under  his  son,  Heraclius 
the  younger,  and  his  nephew  Nicetas,  and  after  the  c;A])t«re 
of  the  city  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  October  4,  olO. 
Heraclius,  610 — 641  a.d. — Heraclius,  who  was  acknow- 
A1A    l*^^o^^^  emperor  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  well  versed  in 
*     war,  a  science  extremely  necessary  at  a  time  when  th*? 
empire  was  assailvd  on  all  sides.    The  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  i*. 
all  events  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliiiDt  la 
the  annals  of  the  Easti  ru  empire,  and  requires  a  fuller  noli* 
than  those  of  many  of  his  predecessors  and  succes.-ors. 
b^gan  his  reign  with  an  impoverished  cxchec^uer,  and  irA 
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the  ftontien  of  the  eminie  asBaHed  m  all  aides,  from  the 
Avara  on  the  Danahe  to  Uie  Penoana  on  the  Enplueatea.  He 
aaw  that  the  only  policy  he  could  adopt  wiih  advantage  iraa 
that  of  waiting  his  time  and  opportonity  with  patience,  and 
he  began  by  making  peace  with  Choaroes  II.,  by  ceding  to 
him  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Azmenia,  and  paying  him  a  heavy 
annual  tribute.  Thia  waa  followed  by  a  peace  with  the  Avaia 
on  more  advantageous  terms,  and  Heraclius  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  interval  of  breathing  time  he  had  thus  gained  to 
xaise  money  and  organise  a  powerful  army.  Peace  ^^of 
with  Persia  was  effected  in  616  A.n.,  and  it  was  not  7^7 
until  five  years  later  that  the  Persiana  breaking  the 
treaty  again,  made  preparations  to  advance  on  Constantinople 
through  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains.  Heraclius  immediately 
repaired  to  the  plain  of  Jo8ub»  in  Ciliciay  to  check  their  march 
northwards,  and  completely  defeated  the  advancing  hosts.  In 
623  he  assumed  the  offensive^  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  took  Gazaca,  now  called  Tabreez,  and 
entered  Northern  Persia.  In  624  a.d.  he  marched  into  Media, 
defeated  Choeroes  U.  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  then  retired 
into  winter  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  year 
after  Chosioes  advanced  against  Heraclius  in  tho  position  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  previous  winter,  and  sent  his  lieutenant 
Sarbar  to  make  his  way  throuf^h  A^da  Minor  to  Constant!- 
nople,  but  the  emperor,  who  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  Persian  plans,  left  the  defence  of  Armenia  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  and  the  Caucasians,  and  hastened  southwards  to  meet 
SarhaTy  whose  army  he  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Chosioes^  nothing  daunted  by  his  defeats  and  losses,  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  the  year  after,  and  sent  Sarbar 
again  against  Constantinople  through  Asia  Minor, 
which  he  reached  this  time  without  interruption, 
while  Heraclius  awaited  Chosroes  in  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Asia  Minor.    The  Greek  fleet,  however,  prevented  Sarbar 
from  crossing  the  Bosporus  from  Chalcedoo,  whieli  he  ^va.s 
besieging,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tho  city  beat  off  the  Avari, 
who  had  been  received  into  alliance  by  Chosroes.    The  Per- 
sian king  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss  by  the  allied  Romans 
and  Caucasians,  and  driven  back  into  Persia,  whither  he  sum- 
moned Sarbar  to  his  assistance.    Heraclius,  wlio  had  led  his 
troops  into  Media  Atropatene,  intercepted  the  despatch,  and 
by  a  cunniog  altemtion  induced  Sarbar  to  believe  it  was  hia 
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master^s  wish  that  be  should  before  Cbsleedon.  A 

second  despatch  to  Sarbai's  second  in  command,  ordering  him 
to  kill  bis  general  as  a  traitor,  "was  dolivered  to  Sarbar  him- 
self who  persuaded  his  soldieis  and  officeia  to  lay  down  their 

arms  and  submit  to  Heraclius. 

The  next  ye;^-  Heraclius,  who  had  wintered  in  Atropatene, 
nnrr    marched  southwards  to  Kincvch,  wheie  he  defeat^ed 
a  numerous  army  nndor  the  Persian  general  Rha- 
zater,  who  sought  to  stop  his  advance  upon  Ctesi- 
phon.   After  this  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  on  Ctesiphon 
imimpcded,  gathering  spoils  and  treasure  of  every  description 
on  his  way ;  but  fearing  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  which 
prevailed  in  Persia,  a  famine  mic^ht  overtake  his  troops,  he 
turned  from  Ctesiphon  v/licu  he  was  already  within  sight  of 
it,  and  retreated  northwards  once  more.    Earlv  in  628  Clios- 
roes  was  killed  by  his  son  »Siroe%  who  mrelc  jx^aco  with  Hera- 
clius, and  the  territories  that  had  been  taken Irom the  yff»«ytftm 
empire  in  the  previous  reign  were  restored. 

Heraclius,  like  many  of  the  preceding  emperors,  was  fond 
of  controversy  on  theological  subjects,  and  the  gi'eater  part  of 
his  reign,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pei-sian  war,  was  pn^s 
in  discussions  and  disputes  of  this  nature.   He  supported  the 
Monothelites,  a  sect  whose  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
council  convoked  at  Rome  in  G40  a.d.  by  Pope  John  IV.  In 
630  a  new  danger  began  to  threaten  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  Africa  and  south-western  Asia,  for  the  false 
prophet  ^lahomet  had  made  himself  master  of  Arabia,  and 
his  fanatical  followers  were  preparing  for  the  conque-^Jt  of  the 
world,  and  had  announced  to  lioraclius  their  fancied  claim  on 
bis  dominions.     Syria,  Palestine,  and  ^Tesopotamia  were 
wrested  from  the  emperor  of  the  Ea.st  and  the  king  of  Persia 
by  Abu-Bekr,  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  who  died  in  632 
A.n. ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Abn-Bekr  in  634  a.d.,  Omar  1. 
conquered  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaica.   Bat  Heraclius,  once  so 
energetic  and  resolute^  conld  do  nothing  to  stay  the  tide  of 
conquest  that  bad  been  thus  inauguratdl  by  the  Saiaoena^ 
and  he  .died  of  dropsy  in  Febvnary,  641,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  thirty  ycaia. 
Heradius  CSmftm^,  Condom  TT.,  641^68  a.i>.— Hck»> 
^^j^   dins  was  sncceeded  by  bis  son  Hendins  CooateB- 
tine,  who,  after  a  leign  of  seven  montiis,  was  poi-> 
'    soned  by  bis  motbe^i]|-]aw  Uaxtina^  that  hsr  acn 
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Heracleonas  might  obtain  the  throiio.  The  seiiato,  however, 
sent  her  and  lier  son  into  exile,  and  invested  wkli  the  purple 
Constans  II.,  thn  son  of  Heraclius  Constantiue,  and  grandson 
of  Heraclius.  His  brother  Theodosius  gained  tho  favour  of 
the  people  througli  his  just  and  moderate  views  and  virtuous 
conduct,  and  the  emperor,  Tearing  lest  an  insurrection  siiould 
be  excited  in  his  favour,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
morse  for  tiiis  crime  pursued  the  royal  assassin,  and  induced 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Syracuse,  where  he  governed  in  so 
tynmxdcal  a  manner  that  he  perished  hj  domestio  teeaaon,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  hia  leign. 

Conskudm  UL^  668 — 685  a.d. — Constana  H  was  ano- 
oeeded  by  hia  son  Conatantlne^  aamamed  Pogonatus, 
or  **the  bearded."  Hia  bxothen Tiberiua  ai^  Hera- 
clina  weie  associated  with  him  in  the  goyemment^ 
bat  their  power  was  merely  nominal  Towaida  the  end  of  his 
reign  Constantino  grew  snspidons  of  them,  and,  to  pi^vent 
any  xising  in  their  &¥oar,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  his  reign  the  Saracens,  or  foilowets  of  Mahomet,  penetiated 
twice  even  to  the  walk  of  Constantinople,  in  668  and  673 
A.!).,  bat  were  repulsed  by  Constantine.  The  siege  of  the  dtf 
was  mamtained  for  a  considerable  time  in  673  A.D.,  bat  the 
fleet  of  the  Saracens  was  burnt  on  this  occasion  by  tbe&mous 
Greek  lire,  an  onqnenchable  combustible  which  was  invented 
at  this  time  by  a  Syrian  engineer  called  Callinicos,  and  was 
hurled  blazing  on  the  enemy  s  ships  and  siege  artillery  from 
ctossbows,  catapults,  and  similar  instruments.  Constantino 
convoked  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople in  680,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Agatho,  to  con- 
demn the  tenets  of  the  Monothelites,  He  died  in  665,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

Justinian  II.,  Leoniius,  Tiherius  III.,  Justinian  IL  ristored, 
685 — 711  A.D. — Justinian  II.,  the  son  of  Constan-  |jq» 
tine  III.,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  scjvnntfM^nth 
year  of  his  age.    His  reign,  or  rather  the  lirst  part 
of  it,  from  685  to  G05  a.d.,  was  marked  by  a  succession  of 
conflicts  with  the  Saracens.    His  ministers  were  so  rapacious, 
and  Justinian  himself  was  so  haughty  and  cruel,  that  J,con- 
tius,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the  troops  of  the  East, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  ronui,  and  Justinian,  after 
having  had  his  nose  cut  olf,  was  exiled  to  tlie  Crimea.  Leon- 
tius,  however,  was  deposed  in  698  a»d.  by  Apsimar,  one  of 
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his  j^enerals,  who  a^ssnTnod  tlio  name  and  title  of  Tiberias  III., 
and  who,  during  iiis  reign  of  seven  years,  gained  some  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  Saracens.  Justinian  having 
escaped  from  the  Crimea,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
"khan  of  the  (laz.iri,  a  tribe  of  Turks,  whose  daughter  ho  mar- 
ried, and  the  lhil<zarians,  under  their  prince  Trcbelis,  besieged 
and  took  Constantinople  in  705  a.d.,  and  put  Leontios  and 
Apsimar  to  death.  During  the  second  part  of  hie  reign  the 
rack,  the  axe,  and  the  cord  were  incessantly  employed  by  this 
monster,  who  seenu  to  bm  heen  pottested  by  a  specks  of 
fSBTOcions  insanity. 

It  is  said  that  in  hia  flight  firom  the  Crimea,  the  vessel  In 
which  he  sailed  being  in  extreme  danger,  one  of  his  attendants 
entieated  him  that,  if  erer  he  recovered  the  empire,  he  would 
foigive  his  enemies*  bnt  he  answered  oddly,  ''May  I  he 
drowned  this  instant  if  I  foigive  one  of  them  f*  He  was  so 
vindictive  that  he  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  to  be 
massacred  for  not  having  paid  him  the  respect  dne  to  him 
when  exiled  among  them,  as  well  as  firom  a  suspicion  which 
he  entertained  of  wiwt  having  had  an  intention  df^ving  htm 
np  to  Tiberins  IIL  The  executioners  of  this  order  having 
spared  the  women  and  children,  the  emperor  sent  them  back, 
and  expressly  forbade  them  to  leave  one  child  alive.  The 
difficulty  of  fulfilling  this  inhuman  command,  and  the  fear  of 
being  punished  by  the  emperor  for  not  having  obeyed  his 
orders,  induced  them  to  proclaim  as  emperor  their  general 
PhiUppicus  Bardanes,  who  found  means  to  procure  the  death 
of  Justinian  in  the  year  711  a.d. 
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2.  FROX  PBILIPPIOUS  BABDAKSS  TO  UK> 

Philippicus  Bardanes,  Jnastobius  II.,  Theodosius  III^  711 
— 718  A.D. — Philippicus  Bardanes,  whom  the  sol- 
diers  had  proclaimed  nmperor,  and  w!.o  abused  tlic 
authority  wliich  ho  had  acquired  by  tho  death  of 
tho  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  was  deposed  two  years  after  his  ac- 
cession;  and  tho  people  invested  with  tho  purple 
Anastasius,  his  tirst  secretary.    Anastasins,  on  his 
election,  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  appointed  a  new  exarch  at  Kavenna,  Soon  after 
his  accession  the  Saracens  again  threatened  Constantinople, 
and  tho  emperor,  to  take  off  their  attention,  sent  a  iieet  and 
army  aj^'ainst  Alexandria.  On  arriving  at  Rhodes  the  soldiers 
revolted  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  they  pro- 
claimed a  tax-gatherer  as  Theodosius  III.    Anastasins  retired 
to  a  convent  at  Thessalonica,  and  Theodosius  III.  soon  re- 
signed his  power  (717  A.D.)  into  the  hands  of  an  able  Isaurian 
general,  who  became  Leo  III.    Anastasins,  hy  tho  assistance 
oi  the  Luigarians,  made  aa  diort  to  recover  the  throne  in  719 
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A.D.,  but  his  partisans  trm  defeated,  and  be  faimedf  wm 
taken  and  put  to  death. 

Leo  III.,  717 — 741  a.d. — ^The  new  emperor,  geneially 
oalled  the  Isaurian,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  had  been  in 
early  life  a  soldier  of  fortune^  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  having 
attained  high  rank  in  the  army  under  Justinian  II.,  was  en- 
tnisted  with  the  chief  command  in  Asia  under  Anastasius  XL 
He  did  not  care  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Theodosius, 
and,  marching  with  his  troops  to  Constantinople,  took  steps 
to  induce  the  newly-elected  emperor  to  resign  the  crown  to 
him.    Immediately  after  his  accession  the  Saracens  laid  siege 

Till  Constantinople,  but  the  emperor  destroyed  their 
fleet  with  fire-ships,  and  in  the  folio  wine;  vear  de- 
'  fealed  them  with  great  loss,  and  compdied  them  to 
raise  the  siege. 

In  the  reic^n  of  Leo  the  emoire  of  the  East  lost  even  its 
shadow  of  authority  in  Italy,  which  passed  under  the  power 
of  the  Lombards;  Wiiile  Tidme  submitted  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spii'itual  domination  of  the  pope.*  These  revolu- 
tions were  chiefly  produced,  and  ultimately  confirmed,  by  tho 
dispute  concerning  image  worship,  which  Leo  and  his  succes- 
.sors  endeavoured  to  abolish,  and  persecuted  all  who  attempted 
to  controvert  tliiir  opinion. 

The  primitive  Chri^tiiuis  were  possessed  ^vith  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  imagers  ;  b  it 
under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  the  bishops  indulged  tlio 
ignorant  miUtitude  with  a  visible  superstition.  The  tirst  in- 
tooduction  of  sjmbolio  worship  consisted  in  the  ramation  of 
the  ems  and  of  idtea.  They  next  represented  the  Scm  of  God 
nnder  the  tarn  which  it  was  sappoeed  he  had  assumed  w]i3b 
on  earth ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  soon  claimed  and  ohtaiaad  « 
similar  distinction. 

Ji  iMf  howerer,  to  be  observed,  that  the  womhin  of  images 
stole  into  the  church  by  insensible  d^pfees,  and  was  littlo 
noticed  for  a  great  length  of  time;  bat  in  the  beginning  of  Hm 
eighth  eentoiy,  when  it  had  leached  the  fall  magiutude  of 
abuse,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  by  the  apprehension  thal^ 
under  the  maak  of  Christianity,  they  had  roetored  tho  poly* 

•  Pope,  which  «?i  ,rnifie«  father,  is  an  appellation  giyen  in  the  Eftst 
to  all  Ohriatiou  piicsts;  and  in  the  est  bishops  were  so  called, 
thoush  it  gradually  began  to  be  restricted  to  the  biaho^  of  lloiiit-y 
t»  wiiMs  H  hm  baoi  long  ezeiiiaively  appropriated. 
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ilienm  of  their  ikthen.  Many  sensible  ChriBtians  bogan  to 
ezpiess  their  disapprobation  of  these  symbols^  which  exposed 
them  to  obloqay,  and  which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
genuine  nnpenrerted  tenets  of  their  holy  religion ;  and  when 
LeO|  firaan  the  mountains  of  lBaiuia»  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  East^  he  was  early  inspired  with  a  hatred  to  images, 
though  for  some  time  he  bowed  before  them  out  of  policy, 
and  satisfied  the  Boman  pontifis  of  his  orthodozy  and  seal 
by  annual  processions  and  other  ceremonies,  whid^  the  sac- 
cessors  of  St.  Peter  had  sanctioned.  In  the  reformation  of 
religion,  Leo,  being  proToked  by  resistance  and  invective, 
proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures  ; 
demoliBhed  the  imsges  of  Christ,  the  Yiigin,  and  the  Saints  ; 
and  caused  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  to  be  spread  over  the 
chnrohes  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces.  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  great  controversy,  which  was  called  »n  a 
the  loonodastic,  or  "  image  breaking"  controversy, 
as  the  partizans  of  Leo  were  called  Iconoclasts,  or 
"image-breakers,"  even  the  Greok  patnarch  and  dei^gy  r^^ 
monstrated  against  the  edict,  but  the  Italians  positively  re- 
fused obedience  to  Leo's  edict,  which  was  condenmed  by  the 
Pope,  Gregory  If.,  as  heretical.  A  general  insurrection  enr 
sued  throughout  Italy,  which  threw  the  northern  part  oouh 
pletely  into  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  while  the  Pope  as- 
sumed temporal  authority  in  Home.  Great  tumults  and  much 
bloodshed  occurred  at  Constantinople,  and  the  patriarch  was 
deposed,  and  another,  whose  opinions  accorded  with  those  of 
Leo,  was  set  np  in  his  stead.  On  the  death  of  Gx^ory  IL, 
his  successor,  Gregory  III.,  assembled  a  general 
council  of  the  cIuik  h  at  Home,  to  coni^emn  the  [  J" 
Iconoclasts,  and  Leo  took  away  the  sees  of  lllyricum,  *  ' 
Calabria,  and  k^icily,  from  the  Eoman  patriarchate^  and 
placed  them  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Whilst  the  emperor  was  aim  st  wholly  occupied  with  theso 
disputes,  the  Saracens  ravaged  the  eastern  parts  of  tlio  em- 
pire, and  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia.  Leo,  after 
taking  j)n)por  steps  t  )  secure  the  diadem  of  his  son  Constan- 
tinp,  died  in  his  paiacd  at  Constantinople,  of  dropsy,  in  the 
year  741  a.d. 

ConsianiiM  IF,*  Leo  IF.,  741 — 780  a.d. — Constantino 

*  By  some  writers  Constantiiie  IV.  is  reckoned  a6  CcnAtantine  V., 
and  CkMutaatmo  111.  f ogooatus  ai  Canifamtine  IV.  Haredins* 
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IV.,  who  "was  usnally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Constan- 


741 


tine  Copronymiis,  from  the  pollution  of  his  baptismal 


fount,  was  more  successful  than  bis  father  a^^ainst 
*    the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians.     He  died  of  the 
plague  whilst  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  latter 
tnfm     people.    He,  also,  persjecuted  those  who  worshipped 
•        images,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leo  IV., 
who  imitated  his  violence  against  images,  but  was 
opposed  by  persons  in  his  own  palace,  and  even  by  the  em- 
press Irene  his  wife.    He  reigned  only  five  years. 

Consiaiitine  V.  and  /rer?/,  780 — 802. — Leo  IV.,  before  his 
TflA     death,  declared  Irene  the  guardian  of  the  Roman 
^    world,  and  of  his  8on  Constantine  V.,  who  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.    Those  who  envied  her  power  en- 
gaged the  young  prince  to  remove  his  mother  to  a  distant  c  ; 
but  Irene,  being  informed  of  the  design,  caused  the  con- 
spiratois  to  be  publicly  flogged,  and  took  on  herself  the 
charge  of  punishing  her  son,  whom  ehe  confined  in  the  in- 
teiior  of  the  pakoe,  and  was  aftarwaxda  prodalmed  aorereign 
7Qn  anniea.   Constantine  xoaa  in  his  taniy  fo 

'  ~y  the  people^  offended  with  the  tyrannieal  treatment 
^  '  whidi  die  ezereised  towards  her  aon,  obliged  beir  to 
reatore  him  to  his  liberty.  The  son  conducted  his  mothes^ 
with  the  utmost  respect^  to  a  house  of  her  own  buildiBg^ 
where  she  and  all  her  treasure  were  confined ;  hut  Conatan* 
tine  still  continuing  to  see  her,  she  soon  regained  her  aacen- 
dancy  over  him. 

There  is  no  douht  hut  that,  to  ohtain  this  ascendancy,  aha 
enoonaged  his  Tices,  or,  at  least,  did  not  oppoee  them ;  a 
fault  wiuch  became  a  crime,  when  its  object  waa  to  reaider 
her  son  odious  and  detestable.    By  her  advice,  he  nnjnatly 
divorced  his  wife,  the  empress  Maria,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 
his  three  uncles,  whom  he  suspected.    He  had  left  her  with 
the  army  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia ;  an  1  from  this  army  she  sent 
-q-    seveial  officers  whom  she  had  engaged  to  depose  her 
son,  and  who,  aniving  at  Constantinople,  without 
^'  '     his  having  the  least  suspicion  of  their  desigi^ 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  to  he  put  out  in  so  harhanniaa 

Constantine  being  styled  Constantine  HI.,  instead  of  being  called 
by  his  compound  name.  Tbis  will  Account  for  any  appart- nt  dis- 
orepanoy  with  other  histories  in  which  the  mods  ctf  rsekoning  jua 
explaiiMd  is  adofitsd. 
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immiier»  that  be  died  ilirfte  days  after  in  tlie  meet  excruciating 
paiiL  Irene  now  eagerly  embraced  a  proposal  of  espousing 
Cbaileinagne,  tbe  emperor  of  Grermany  and  the  West»  in  order 
to  nnite  the  two  empires ;  bat  the  matrimonial  negotiations 
being  divulged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  ihoy, 
fearing  that  such  a  marriage  would  occasion  a  removal  of  the 
seat  ci  empire,  invested  with  the  purple  the  great  treasurer 
NicephoToSy  who  banished  Irene  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where 
ehe  died.  Irene  afforded  protection  to  the  advocates  of 
images,  but  was  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  woman,  equally 
devoid  of  feeling  and  principle. 

Nkt^^mts  f,  StauracMus^  MiduuH  L,  802—813  a  d.— 
Nioephoms  united  in  his  character  the  odious  vices  of  hj- 
poerisjy  ingratitude^  and  avarice.   He  eonduded  a 
trea^  with  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in  the 
aenith  of  his  power ;  but  he  was  both  unskilful  and 
unfortunate  in  war.   He  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  that 
Irene  had  consented  to  give  the  Saracens  annually,  to  stop 
their  incursions  into  the  empire,  and,  in  revenge,  tiie  caliph 
Haroun  Alrascbid  laid  waste  Ada  Minor  and  besieged  He- 
radea.   On  this  Nieephoras  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  tribute  to  obtain  peace.    He  was  slain  by  the 
Bulgarians,  July  25,  811  ;  and  his  son  Staurachius,  who  sur- 
vived him  only  six  months,  proved  that,  with  the  kingdom, 
he  inherited  the  vices  of  his  father.    On  his  death,  Michael, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Procopia,  and  possessed  ^ 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  court  and  the  city, 
was  invested  with  the  purple.    His  mild  virtues, 
however,  were  more  adapted  to  private  life,  and,  after  reigning 
a  short  time,  he  abdicated  the  throne  and  withdrew  to  a 
monastery.    His  retirement  was  brought  about  by  his  suo- 
cessor,  Leo  Y.,  who,  when  a  general  in  the  service  of  Nice- 
phoms,  had  been  confined  on  a  suspicion  of  treason.  Michael, 
on  his  accession,  had  restored  him  to  liberty,  but  ho  ill-re- 
paid hia  fitvour  by  causing  him  to  lose  a  battle  with  the  Bul- 
garians, near  Hadrianople,  through  hia  treachery;  When 
Hichael  returned  to  Constantinople,  leaving  him  in  eommand 
cf  the  army,  he  excited  a  rebellion  against  him  among  the 
troops,  and  Michael,  indisposed  to  attempt  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion by  force  of  arms,  immediately  resigned  the  crown. 

Leo  y.,  Michael  IL,  Thnphilm^  813—842  a.d.— Michael 
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WAfl  goooeedcd  by  Leo  V.,  who  had  been  early  educatou  in  a 

0|jl    camp,  and  was  fond  of  military  parade,  and  who 
declared  violently  ac;ainst  the  worship  of  images. 

^*  '  He  defeated  the  DulgariaDS  at  Messembria  in  814, 
and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace  in  the  following  3'ear. 
The  violent  persecution  to  which  he  ul>jected  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him  with  roc^ard  to  the  irni;  e  question,  soon  ex- 
cited a  conspiracy  a^^Miii4  him,  but  the  head  ol'  it,  a  patrician 
nunied  I^Iichael,  Wiis  taken,  cuuvicted, ;  id  sentenced  to  death, 
liis  fi'ieudd,  however,  murdered  the  emperor  at  prayers  in  the 

MA    palace  chapel,  on  Christmas  l)ay,  820,  and  releasing 
-TT     Michael,  raised  him  to  the  throne.    This  man, 
who  was  siiruamcd  the  Stammerer,  seemed  to  liave 
been  delivered  uom  a  dungeon  and  impending  deatli,  only  to 

QrtQ    display  upon  a  throne  his  depraved  and  ignoble 
^    manners.    Michael  was  succeeded  by  his  son  The- 
*     ophilus,  who  was  an  observer  of  justice,  a  friend  to 
his  people,  and  perfectly  disinterested,  and  who,  being  cha-t-j 
and  temperate  in  him^eli^  was  an  enemy  to  excess  and  un- 
ci can  n  ess  in  others. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  observisg  in  the  port  of  Constan- 
tinople a  yeflsel  which  appeased  richly  laden,  he  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged;  and  being  answeted  to  hb  wife,  the 
empress  TheodosiB,  he  was  extremely  offended,  and  aaid, 
"Shall  I  suffer  the  wife  of  an  emperor  to  be  a  taderl 
When  princes  apply  to  eommeroe,  tiie  snbjects  will  aooB 
perish  with  hunger."  He  then  oaused  the  yesael  to  be  burnt ; 
but  if  he  had  distributed  the  riches  which  it  contained,  it 
might  have  been  more  usefol  He  revived  some  excalleat 
laws,  and  died  after  an  active  rdgn  of  little  more  than  twilY« 


MiduuH  IIU  842—867  A.n.— Theodora,  the  widow  cf 
Theophilus,  was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
P .  2    pu^>  And  of  her  son,  Michael  IIL,  who  was 

~^  only  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Theodora  was  » 
^  '  woman  of  unbounded  energy,  and,  during  hm 
regency,  she  put  down  the  Iconoclasts  and  restored  the  ini^as 
in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  empire.  In  850  A.D.  mm 
conquered  fiogoris,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  conipellsd 
him  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  Michael,  after  ho  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  and  was  amancipatfld  tern  ail  contBo!,  gm 
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himself  up  to  iinbormdod  lirrntionRnr*??;,  and  studiously  imi- 
tated the  i-^noblo  pursuits  of  ^sero,  and  the  scniidalons  ex- 
cesses of  llclio^'abrJns.  In  f^^>7  a. P.  ho  deprived  his  uiuther 
of  particii)ation  in  the  government,  and  conipelled  her  to  re- 
tire to  a  convent.  This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  his  profli- 
gate un(?]e,  IJarda*!,  who  carried  on  the  government  in  his 
name  in  8C6.  Eardas  was  assas-inatod  by  Micliacl's  ordei-s 
by  Basil,  whom  ^lichael  had  rai-^^d  from  the  lowest  station  to 
the  dii^nity  of  Cnesar,  and  appointed  his  colleague.  ^lieliael 
himself  was  also  destined  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  thus  favoured,  for  in  867  Basil  entered  the 
royal  chamber  whore  Michael  lay  in  a  stupor,  induced  by  in- 
toxication, and  slew  him  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Basil  /.,  867 — 886  a.d. — The  new  emperor  was  a  Mace- 
donian of  poor  and  humble  parentage.  He  had  giiinod 
^lichael's  favour  by  conquering  a  bulky  Bulgarian,  of  great 
Ftatnre,  in  single  combat.  lie  killed  Michael  to  save  his 
own  life,  which  had  been  threatened,  in  consequence  of  liis 
having  remonstrated  with  his  patron  for  the  cnielty  and  de- 
bauchery in  which  he  habitually  indulged.  Basil  governed 
with  great  justice  and  moderation,  and  rewarded  men  of 
merit ;  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  bis  people,  tbat  tbey 
considered  bim  ntber  as  tbesr  Mhet  fban  tbeir  sovereigiL 
He  raised  men  of  merit  only,  and  allowed  all  bis  &abjeets  to 
address  bim  witb  freedom.  He  le-establisbed  order  in  bis 
dominions,  corrected  all  abuses,  and  caused  a  code  of  laws  to 
be  compiled  wbich  are  known  as  tbe  "  Basilica."  Ho  con> 
Toked  a  general  council  at  Constantinople  in  869,  wbicb  was 
attended  by  Pope  Adrian,  and  at  wbicb  a  temporary  reconcili- 
ation between  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  cburcbes  was  brougbt 
about  In  allianoe  witb  tbe  Emperor  Lewis  IL,  Basil  fougbt 
against  tbe  Saracens  in  Apulia,  but  recalled  bis  troops  in  con- 
eequence  of  a  misunderstanding  witb  bis  brother  emperor. 
He  defeated  tbe  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  advanced  be- 
yond tbe  Eupbrates  in  872.  He  sent  a  bishop  to  tbe 
Russians,  soon  after,  fifom  which  time  the  Russians  have 
steadily  adbered  to  the  forms  of  tbe  Greek  Church.  In  880 
Syracuse  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  after  a  siege  of  many 
months'  duration.  Tbis  good  prince  bad  nearly  deprived  his 
son  of  sight,  who  was  fiJsely  accused  of  an  intention  to 
assassinate  him.  Everyone  was  convinced  of  the  innocence 
of  Leo,  wbom  the  emperor  was  continually  impoftuned  to 
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xasfeoxe  to  libertj.  Tired  wiih  th^r  8olicitatioiia»  the  em* 
peior  forbade  his  aon  to  be  named  before  bim.  It  happened 
one  day,  that,  whilst  be  was  conTening  witb  one  of  the  chief 
offioen  of  the  emperor,  a  parrot,  which  was  hanging  in  a 
saloon  where  the  emperor  wasi  and  which  had  often  heard  a 
regret  expressed  for  the  &te  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  on  a 
sudden  muttered,  Aha,  poor  Leo  T  His  friends  profited 
by  the  oecasiont  <uid  renewed  their  entreaties  to  the  emperor, 
who  yielded  to  them.  He  wrote  some  excellent  rules  of  go- 
vernment^ comprised  in  sixty-six  chapters,  the  initial  letteo 
of  which  form  the  following  sentence :  Basil,  emperor  of  the 
Bomans  in  Christ,  to  his  dear  son  and  colleague,  Leo."  He 
expired  of  wounds  received  from  the  horns  of  a  stag  while 
hunting,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and  people,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the  eighty-fourth  of 
his  age. 

Leo  VL,  886 — 91 1  A.a — ^Basilius  L  was  succeeded  by  his 

8S6  snrnamed  the  Philosopher,  who  com- 

posed  several  books  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
science,  including  a  work  on  "  Tactics,"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Oracles  or  Prophecies."  He  also  completed  the 
"  Basilica,"  or  code  of  laws  commenced  by  his  father.  His 
taking  a  fourth  wife,  the  empress  Zoe,  caused  a  schism  in  the 
Greek  church,  in  which  a  .sncr'^?>ion  of  marriage?,  s  ach  as 
this,  was  forbidden.  The  patriarch  ^lysticus  disapi>roved  of 
this  alliance ;  and  the  clergy,  and  even  the  people,  took  part 
in  the  dispute  ;  but  at  leuj^th  matters  were  accommcKlaU:'d, 
and  Leo  retained  his  fourth  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Constantine.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  h  * 
carried  on  war  with  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarian.^  by  his 
fjonerals,  who  were  sometimes  victorious  and  sometimes  d'^ 
I'eated.  His  own  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  th*' 
government  of  the  interior.  In  904  the  Saracens  took  Tlies- 
salonica,  plundered  it,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
He  died  in  911,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  be- 
queathed the  crown  to  his  brother  Alexander,  in  chazge  hx 
his  60n  Constantine. 
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3.  fBOX  ALBZANOBB  AND  00N8TAKTINB  VT.  TO  XIO^ASL  VL 

AUxander  and  Comiantine  VL^  etc.,  911 — 959  a.d.— Alex- 
ander died  the  year  after  his  accession  to  power  (912  JLlK)f 
and  on  his  death  Constantine  VL,  tomamed  Pop*  q..  ^ 
phyroc^cnitus,  from  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
born  being  lined  with  porphyry,  or  purple,  was 
placed  under  the  guardiansliip  of  his  mother  Zoe.  The  Bul- 
garian?, who  were  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  made 
irruptions,  which  obliged  Zoe  to  raise  troops  against  tliem, 
the  command  of  which  she  gave  to  two  general.-:!,  Eomanus 
and  Leo.  As  soon  as  these  men  were  at  the  head  of  the 
army  they  formed  the  design,  of  which  the  execution  appeared 
easy  against  such  a  child,  either  of  seizing  on  the  empiro  for 
themselves,  or  dividing  it  with  Constantine.  But  these  am- 
bitious pretenders  disagreeing  between  themselves,  the  fac- 
tion of  Komanus  gained  the  ascendancy.  Ho  deprived  his 
rival  of  sight,  and  marrying  his  daughter,  Helena,  to  Con- 
atautine^  induced  him  to  name  his  son,  Giuistopher,  head  of 
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the  allies,  who  were  at  that  time  ihe  great  support  of  the 
Af  Q    P^^^-        himself  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar,  and 
afterwards  that  of  emperor,  and  associated  his  son, 
Christopher,  with  himself  and  Constantine  VI.  in 
the  empire  ;  then  banishing  the  empress  Zoe,  he  took  the  whole 
authority  into  his  liands,  and  made  peace  with  the  Bulgarians. 
The  young  em p.^^ror  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  these  events,  but 
formed  his  own  designs,  wliicli  were  to  suffer  his  enemies  to 
ruin  each  other.    At  length,  however,  Romanus  having  asso- 
OCn    ciatrd  his  son,  Stephen,  and  Constantine  VII.  with 
him  in  the  empire,  the  legitimate  emperor,  Constan- 
tine, pei-suaded  these  young  men  to  conspire  against 
their  father,  whom  they  seized  and  placed  in  a  convent  in 
945  A.D.,  where  he  died  three  vears  after.    Ko  soon'ir  was 
this  done  than  they  tliemselves  were  sent  into  exile,  and  Con- 
stantino became  sole  emperor,  Cliristopher  liaving  died  in  931. 
The  crime  which  Constantine  had  incited  Stephen  and  his 
hrotUcr  to  commit  against  their  father  was  attempted  in 
anotlier  way  against  liimstlf  by  liis  son  Romanus,  who  insti- 
gated his  wife,  Tiieophania,  to  poison  him.    The  emperor,  at 
the  moment  of  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  by  a  slip  (»f  his 
foot  spilt  a  part  of  the  draughty  yet  i>tiil  diunk  suliicicut  to 
deprive  him  of  life. 
Homaniis  IL,  Niceplionis  11.^  959 — 969  a.d. — After  a  reign 
059    of  forty-eight  years,  Constantine  VL  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Romanus,  the  poisoner,  who  was  one  of 
the  meet  debauched  aovereigna  meattmd  in  his- 
toty,  and  who  was  poisoned  in  hia  inni,  after  a  brief  leign  of 
four  years,  by  his  wife,  Theophania. 
Eomanna  left  two  sons,  BasQ  and  Constantme ;  and  Theo- 
ggo    phaiii%  oonsoions  of  the  necessity  of  a  pioteelory 
threw  henetf  into  the  arms  of  Nicephonis  IL, 
*    called  Fhocas,  who  united,  in  the  populiff  ofmumi, 
the  doable  merit  of  a  heio  and  a  sainti  and  who  assomed  the 
title  of  AngnatoB  with  the  pre-eminence  of  pow«r.  He 
attacked  the  Saiacens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dioire  them  out  of 
CKHda  and  part  of  Syria.   Beooming  tmpc^olat  on  account 
of  his  avarice,  Kicephonia  was  put  to  death  with  the  consent 
of  Theophania,  who  opened  his  chamber-door  to  John  & 
mlsces^  a  general  of  the  empire,  and  the  other  conspinton, 
who  massacred  the  emperor  without  opposition. 
Join  Zim9e$$,  BatU  JL,  mid  Cmutmiiim  FUL, 
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1028  A  D. — ZimiaeeB  admitted  Basil  and  Constantme,  the  two 

80D8  of  EoTnanus,  as  his  partners  in  tlic  empire.  He  signal- 
ised himself  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris^  and,  by  his 
double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saiacens,  deserved 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  East  nud  savionr  of  the  empire. 
It  18  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  hischanibeKlain  while 
preparing  for  the  siege  of  Damascus  in  976  A.D.9  and  after 
nominating  Basil  and  Constantine  as  his  soccesson,  died  uni- 
versaliy  lamented. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  assassin  and  poisoner,  Theo- 
phania^  had  any  share  in  his  death ;  but  it  lb  certain  that 
she  partook  in  the  benefits  arising  from  it.  Zimisces  had 
been  compelled  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  separate 
from  her  and  to  sond  her  into  exile  :  but  aftt  r  his  death  the 
eunuch,  DiW\,  recalled  her,  in  order  to  roign  with  her  in  the 
names  of  the  two  princes,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  nineteen, 
and  the  youngest  seventeen  years  of  nge.  Lardas  ^elerus, 
an  able  general,  who  had  been  employed  hy  Zimisces,  nsurppfl 
the  sovereign  authority,  twice  defeated  the  imperial  army, 
took  Nice,  and  Ijeat  IJanlas  Phocas,  the  nephew  of  Xicephonis. 
Phocas,  however,  obliged  Selerus  to  lly  to  Babylon,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Sultan.  The  former  being  freed  from 
Selcnis,  himself  assumed  the  purple  ;  and  tlie  latter  having 
obtaiuL'd  his  liberty,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Phocas. 
They  divided  the  empire  between  them,  tbat  they  might 
more  ellectually  defend  it  against  Basil  and  Constantine,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  youth,  had  taken  arms  and  j)ursued 
the  usiirpere.  The  two  generals  soon  disagreeil  ;  and  Phocas, 
after  imprisoning  Seleni^.  himself  fell  in  l  attle  against  the 
two  emperors.  In  coiL-vt^uence  of  the  defeat  of  his  col- 
league, fSelerus  shook  off  his  fetters,  and  remained  some  time 
in  n^hr  llion,  till  at  length  he  submitted,  and  was  lavouiably 
treai*  d. 

Constantine  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  re- 
jected the  cares  of  government  ;  but  the  elder  brother  soon 
felt  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  displayed  his  valour  iu 
frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens,  the  Sclavoniaus, 
the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  the  Lombards,  and. by 
the  final  destmction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

The  war  wiih  Bulgaria  began  in  981  a.d.,  and  was  not 
-concluded  until  1014  a.d.  The  termination  of  the  strife, 
which  was  closed  by  the  battle  of  Zetuuium,  in  which  Baail 
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was  victoritnis,  was  sicjnaliaed  by  a  frightful  act  of  cruelty, 
for  Basil  divided  15,000  prisoners  whom  ho  had  taken  into 
150  companies  of  100  men  each,  and  then  deprivt-d  them  of 
their  sight,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  in  ciich  coinpany, 
who  wiis  permitted  to  retain  liis  eyesi^lit  to  lead  the  re^st 
home.  Bulgaria  was  finally  made  a  province  of  tliu  empire 
in  1019  A.D.  Vladimir,  grand-iiuke  of  Kussia,  married  the 
emperor's  sister  in  988,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout 
his  dominions,  after  being  baptised  himself.  Basd  11.  died 
in  1025  A.D.,  and  after  his  death  Constantino  employed  hi^ 
power  and  time  in  overthrowing  the  plans  of  his  brother, 
who.se  ministers  ho  displaced,  and  substituted  in  their  rujui 
the  companions  of  hia  own  excesses.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Normans, 
and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  disaevered  from  the 
Boman  tronk  by  the  Turks.  Still,  bowevor,  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, with  all  ite  losses,  equalled  the  largest  of  the  modem 
European  kiiu[donuL 

BamanmllLp  Mkhad       Michael  F.,  Qmsianikie  /X., 
1028—1054  A.D.-'On  the  death  of  Oonetantine  VIIL,  the 
oeepfcieof  the  East  devolved  on  Bomanns  UL,  enmamed 
1 02fi  Argyropulns,  who  had  married  Zee,  the  late  em- 
Pf  ^'^^  danghter.   His  condnet  in  the  early  pari  of 
his  leign  showed  him  to  be  a  prince  of  pietj  and 
moral  goodness;  bat  after  a  tune  his  sternness  and  avarice 
rendered  him  onpopukr.    His  empress,  Zoe^  who  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  profligate  character,  having  taken  a  £uiej 
to  Miehaeli  a  handsome  but  low-bom  Paphlagonian,  caosed 
Roraanas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  him  in  1034. 
John  the  ennuch,  and  brother  of  Michael,  seized  on  the  en- 
tire anthority,  and,  npon  the  death  of  the  latter,  elevated  to  tha 
<  ^ . throne  his  nephew,  Michael  Calaphates,  who  was  sa 
named  fom  his  father's  occupation  in  caieeiu]^ 
TOflflols,  and  who  banished  both  Zoc  and  his  nadsL 
Zoe,  however,  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  people,  and, 
after  causing  Michael  Y.  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  associated 
with  her  in  the  empire  her  sister,  Theodora,  who  had  led  a 
religioiis  life.   Her  subjects  also  requiring  her  to  give  them 
an  emperor,  among  the  many  pretenders  who  arose  she  pre- 
ferred Constantino  X.,  sumamed  Monomachus,  a  man  of  aft 
illustrious  birth  and  a'^reeablo  person,  a  qualification  hj  no 
means  indiiiieient  in  the  eyes  of  tha  empreasy  who  espooaed 
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him.  Monomachus  governed  with  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  as  fortunately  as  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
continually  harassed  the  empire,  would  allow  him.  It  is  un- 
certain what  share  he  gave  Theodora  in  the  government,  and 
all  that  is  known  is  that  he  always  treated  her  with  attention 
and  respect  Z  je  died  in  1050  A.D. ;  but  Constantino,  though 
lie  found  himself  in  declining  heidtby  refused  to  nominate 
his  sister-in-kwy  Theodora,  to  his  soccessor.  As  soon  as  she 
was  informed  <^  this  she  quitted  her  oonYent,  and  caused  her- 
self to  be  declared  empress.  This  hold  action,  it  is  said, 
caused  such  a  shock  to  Monomachusy  that  he  fainted  on 
hearing  of  it»  and  died  in  the  thirteenih  year  of  his  reign,  in 
the  ysar  1054  a.d. 

Theodora^  Miehad  VL  l^mHaks,  1054—1057  a.d.— Theo- 
dora reigned  with  honour  and  dignity  for  about   •«  qca 
two  years,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  counsellors^ 
left  the  sceptre  to  Michael  VL,  sumamed  8tu^ 
tiotes,  a  decrepid  yeteran,  whose  feeble  government  and  inp- 
prudent  conduct  so  disgusted  the  army,  ^t  they  elevated  to 
the  throne  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  his  power  was  aftersraids 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  the  senate. 
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4.  THB  OOMNBn  :  FBOH  ISAAO  1.  TO  AIiCnUB 

Isaac  /.,  Consiantine  X.,  Endociay  and  liomanm  IF.  1057— 

^Mor   1071  A.D. — In  order  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
coffers  of  the  state,  Isaac  impoverislied  the  clergy  and 
loaded  the  juioph?  with  heavy  taxes,  whieli  excited 
loud  murmurs.  He  abdicated  in  1059,  after  nominating  as  his 
successor  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comneniaa 
house,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  Avlitre  he  spent  the  short 

IflRQ  '^cn^^i'i^^^  ^i^s  days.  Constantine  X.,  sumamed 
Ducas,  BU tiered  the  taxes  to  remain  a  cause  of  dis- 
content and  complaint,  and  by  donations  endea- 
voured to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  who  had  now 
become  truly  formidable.  He  died  in  1067,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  tlave  sons,  Michael,  Androuicus,  and  Cori>tan- 
tine,  and  appointed  their  mother,  the  empress  Eudocia,  regf-nt 
during  their  minority,  after  liaviuij'  obliged  her  to  swear  she 
would  never  marry  again. 

On  some  disasters  being  experienced  from  the  Turks,  the 
discontented  and  ambitious  public  declared  that  the  present 
state  of  the  empire  required  at  its  head  a  courageous  man,  and 
not  a  weak  and  timid  woman.   Among  these  declaimea 
against  the  gownment  was  Bomanus  Diogenes,  a  man  of  % 
good  peison  and  an  illustrious  birth,  who  accompanied  his 
wozds  by  actions,  which  caused  him  to  be  accused  ^  aspiring 
to  the  throne.   Being  brought  before  Eudocia  to  leeeive  sea- 
tence  of  death,  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion  aft 
the  sight  of  a  man  who  appeared  in  her  eyes  too  amiabia  to 
be  criminal ;  and,  after  granting  him  his  pardon,  she  ^aoed 
him  at  the  head  of  her  army,  and  formed  the  design  of 
marrying  him.   In  her  heart  she  had  already  dispensed  with 
ber  oath ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  ttom  omoaiii^ 
her  inclinations,  she  resolved  to  procure  the  same  indii|geiie» 
iioiBk  the  patriarch,  John  Xiphuin.   For  tlus  purpose  alsa 
pretended  to  be  ensmonved  of  Bardaa,  the  nephew  of  Qim 
patriarch,  and  offisred  to  many  him  and  divide  the  empm 
with  him,if  the  pontiff  would  annul  the  oath  which  she  iMid 
taken,  and  persuade  the  senate  that  she  might  many.  Xbe 
patriarch,  who  was  dazzled  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  his 
nephew  in  so  exalted  a  situation,  by  his  representations  of  tlie 
mournful  state  of  the  empire,  and  by  declaimii^  sgainal 
sash  oath  extorted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  deceased  cm^ioj 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate.  Ue  jthen  pubiicJj 
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Btoied  to  Eudoeia  "tiie  mntten  oath  oi  wfaioh  be  liad  been  the 
depoeKory,  and  exhorted  her  to  espouse  some  man  who  might 
be  capable  of  protecting  her  and  her  children. 

Endocia,  howeyer,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  patri- 
archy  manied  in  1068  Bomanna  BiogeneSy  who  aasomed  the 
title  of  Bomanna  IV.  Aa  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
be  marched  against  tiie  Tada»  who  had  OTemrn  Ana  Minor, 
and  drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia^ 
however,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Alp  Ardan, 
the  saltan  of  the  Tarks,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom.  While  he  was  yet  absent,  the  sons 
of  Constantine  Duces  rose  in  revolt  against  their  mother  En- 
docia,  and  confined  her  in  a  oonvent  They  also  caused  Ho- 
manus  to  be  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  home^  and,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  they  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
soon  died  in  1071  A.D. 

Miehad  VIL  mi  Cknutaniine  XL,  Nieejphorm  IIL,  1071— 
1081  A.D.    The  sons  of  Constantine  X.  seem  to 
have  been  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  they  had  tr 
assumed.    Of  ConstantiDc  XI.  little  or  nothing  is    ^'  ' 
related  in  history,  and  ^lichael,  the  eldest^  anrnamed  Parapi- 
naccs,  was  so  indolent  that  the  whole  power  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  his  uncle  John.    Twogenmls  denominated  Ki- 
cepborus,  but  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and 
Botaniates,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1078,  and 
assumed  the  purple,  the  one  at  Adrianople,  the  other  at  Nice. 
The  feeble  emperor,  preferring  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
to  the  fatigues  of  defending  it,  was  rewarded  with  a  monastic 
habit  and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesns.   Bryennius  was 
soon  after  defeated  by  Botaniates,  who  assomed  the  title  of 
liicephorus  III. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  an  insurrection  was  excited 
against  Niccphorus  III.  by  Basiliaous,  but  the  revolt  was  put 
down,  and  the  pretender  taken  prisoner  by  some  troops  under 
the  command  oi  Alexius  Comnenus,  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus.  Alexius,  after  the  victory,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted the  position  which  was  thus  thrust  on  him.  However, 
Hicephorus  was  not  without  resources ;  but  he  preferred  suIh 
mittiog  to  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  Cosnias,  wlio  was  reven-d 
for  his  piety,  and  who  exhorted  him  to  give  way  to  the  dticreea 
of  Providence,  and  rather  yield  up  tlie  enipmi  than  sulier  the 
capital  to  be  stained  with  Ciuifitian  blood,    lie  was  not  long  ^ 
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solicited  before  he  went  to  the  principal  church,  where  be  de- 
posited his  imperial  vestments  ;  and  retiring  from  thence  to  a 
cloister,  he  assumed  those  of  a  monk,  after  a  leiga  of  two 
years  and  ten  months. 

Alexius  I.  Co?niienu<^y  1081 — 1118  a.d. — Alexius  Comnenus 
lAfll  ^^'^  eminent  member  of  a  faniil}'  that  had  mi- 
grated  from  ItiUy  and  settled  in  Asia  Elinor.  The 
policy  and  course  of  actiun  that  he  adopted  during 
his  reign  retarded,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dism<^niberinent  of 
the  empire.  His  actions  evinced  that  he  was  equally  prudent 
as  a  governor,  profound  as  a  politician,  and  great  as  a  warrior. 
Jvotwithstanding  the  readiness  of  Nicephonis  III.  to  resign 
the  crown,  the  troops  of  Alexius  had  committed  disorders  in 
Constantinople,  which  had  highly  offended  both  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  Touched  with  remorse,  Alexius  appeared 
before  the  patriarch  in  a  penitentiary  habit ;  and  having  ac- 
knowlcilgcd  himself  guilty,  he  demanded  that  a  penance,  pro- 
portionable to  the  enonnity  of  the  crime,  should  be  iiiuittcJ 
on  him.  The  patriarch  en  joined  him,  and  the  companions  of 
his  irregularities,  to  fast,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  practise  many 
austerities,  during  forty  days.  The  penance  wa>;  exactly  ful- 
fdled,  jiarticularl}'  by  the  emperor.  Eut,  after  having  shown 
this  respect  to  religion,  he  thought  it  no  crime  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  the  chunh  when  ho  wanted  it,  a  hberty 
which  was  not  suffered  without  re^islance,  and  which  ended 


in  exciting  commotion. 


The  prince  was  under  the  necessity  of  wncfing  war,  not  only 
with  the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  the  X-iniKins  of  Apulia  and 
lAftl  '^^^^^y*  ^^^^  attacked  the  provLiices  ul*  the  empire  «l 
jLDu  ^^^^  Adriatic  Sea,  and  other  natural  enemies  of  Uie 
state,  but  also  against  the  nations  of  the  Weil> 
which  attacked  the  East  with  all  their  force  by  means  of  the 
crusades,  the  first  inuption  of  which  Alexius  had  to  snstaia 
He  has  been  accused  of  duplicity  with  respect  to  the  crottdeiiL 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  com 
to  Ilia  assistance  against  the  l^iiks  and  Saiacens,  altlioii|b 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  bad  sought  their  aid  against  the 
professom  of  Mahometanism,  bat  weie  impelled  by  a  dqjiee 
of  religious  insanity  which  a  prudent  prinoe  could  not  appn>i«> 
BesideSy  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  quitted 
their  native  homes  less  fkom  a  seu  for  religion  than  a  desin 
for  conquest^  and  that  they  were  extremely  disposed  to  infsde 
any  country  near  which  they  came.  The  first  erasade  i^gaia^ 
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the  infidels  wlio  had  oocopied  Syxia  and  Fdestine,  now  oon.- 
monly  called  the  Holy  Land,  was  excited  by  the   i  ngg 
peaching  of  Peter  the  Hennit;  and  this  monk,  'Vv 
having  ohtained  the  sanction  of  the  leigning  pope, 
Urban  IL,  and  the  support  of  the  Christian  princes  of  the 
Westy  to  his  scheme,  led  a  vast  host,  undisciplmed  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  nnanned,  to  the  East  by  way  of  Constantinople. 
The  great  number  of  the  xabUey  for  they  were  little  better, 
under  his  oonunand  plundered  the  coontries  thnragfa  vhich 
Ihey  passed,  and,  like  locusts,  deyonred  the  living  of  the 
people  and  peasantry.    Alexins  famished  them  with  the 
means  of  paassge  across  the  Bosponi%  and  thoee  who  had 
escaped  death  on  the  way  fell  an  easy  |»ey  to  the  wadike 
Talks  in  the  plain  of  Nice.    The  year  after  a  well-   i  qqc 
aimedy  disciplined  anny  of  Franks,  Kormans,  and 
others,  nnder  the  conunand  of  God&eyde  Boai^ 
marching  eastward  by  the  same  ronte,  encamped  before  Con- 
stantinople. Alexius  sapplied  the  new-comers  with  provisions, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  conciliate  them,  and  save  his  city  from 
being  attacked  by  the  crusaders.    He  was  successful,  and, 
having  taken  them  over  the  Bosporasinhisshi])s,  lie  marched 
with  them  to  Nice,  which  wos  taken  from  th<>  Turks  and  re- 
tained by  Alexius.    In  the  same  manner  Alexius  recovered 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands  from 
the  Turks,  but  he  lent  no  aid  to  the  cmsaders  in  the  recovcrv 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  proclaimed 
king  in  109^.   Alexius  died  in  1118  a.d.,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  during  which,  by  his  wise  adminiatnition, 
he  temporarily  infused  new  life  into  the  declining  empire,  and 
'exteu«led  its  limits  in  Europe  and  Asis.    He  ei^orced  order 
and  discipline,  promoted  commerce  and  learning,  and,  being 
of  a  mild  and  liberal  disposition,  he  never  punished  beyond 
exile  and  the  confiscation  of  property  the  exciters  of  any  con- 
spiracy against  him. 

Jftkn  II.  Comnenusy  lllS — 1143  a.d. — On  the  death  of 
Alexius,  John,  his  elder  son,  succeeded  t  >  the  throne,    <  <  o 
and  ha])pily  united  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and 
of  merit.  Feared  by  the  nobles,  and  beloved  by  the 
people,  this  prince  abolished  the  punislinient  of  death  in  all 
jiuiicial  proct'f'tiin^'s,  and  by  his  virtues  sotMiied  to  revive  th(i 
chara"ter  of  Marcus  Antoninus.    Ho  repi'Ued  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks,  Scythians,  Servians,  and  Huns,  and  made  liiniself 
master  of  Armenia   As  he  was  hunting  the  wild  boar,  a  poi- 
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Boned  arrow  from  lus  qoiTer  wounded  his  haad,  aand  jnora^ 
fatal  to  tho  beet  and  greatest  of  the  Conmenian  princes. 
Isaac,  the  younger  son  of  Alesiiici,  it  may  be  said,  abjured 
Christianity  for  Mahometanism,  married  the  daughter  of  tlia 
Turkish  sultan,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Andronicus,  the 
latter  of  wh  <m  uBQiped  the  throne  of  the  East  at  a  later 
period,  as  will  be  seen. 
Manuel  L  Camnmis,  1U3-->1180  a.d. — John  befoie  his 
^ ^ death  appointed  his  youngest  sou  Manuel  as  his  sno- 
jId     cessor.    This  prince  was  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  ho  was  frequently 
engaged  in  war  during  his  Iodjx  roign  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Ho  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  lie  w;is  called  on 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  whom  he 
defeated  in  several  cnj:^agenicnts ;  and  in  1144  a.p.  he  was 
engaged  in  a  contiict  with  l{i\yniond  of  Autioch,  one  of  th»3 
new  potentates  who  had  sprung  into  existence  after  the  suc- 
IfAgt   cessfal  termination  of  the  first  crusade.    Soon  after 
this  the  second  crusade  was  preached  in  Europe  by 
St.  iiernard,  and  iu  1147  a.i>.  an  army  of  l^rench 
and  Germans,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad,  empe- 
ror of  German}",  passed  through  Constantinople  on  their  way 
to  the  East.    ^lanucl  is  accus(»d  by  contemporary  writers  of 
having  adopted  the  same  deceitful  course  towards  the  soldieri* 
of  the  second  crusade  that  his  grandfather  is  alleged  to  have 
followed  towards  those  of  the  iirst ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  greater  otfence  than  ihut  of  nut  rendering  them 
active  assistance  with  men  and  money  after  thiir  failure  t<» 
take  Damascus  and  Ascalon.     After  carryintr  on  wars  at 
various  times  with  Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  and  supprescing  revolts 
of  the  Servians  and  Hungarians,  he  fitted  out  an  e^cpeditiou 
1175  ^S^^Q^^  %7P^      1168,  which  proved  nnsuocessfuL 
ji    ^^^^  yeais  later  he  Ivaa  again  involyed  in  war  with 
'    tiie  Turks,  in  which  neither  party  gained  any  deoi- 
aive  adyantage.   As  the  geuins  of  ManueL  was  tmumMj 
aetive,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  war  he  antorad  ialo  mft* 
gions  disputes,  and  was  the  inventor  of  some  heieaieBL  Beim 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1180  a.d,,  he  assamed  the  no- 
nastio  halnt,  which  he  oonaideiedaaexinatoiy  of  the  ptoAigasy 
in  which  he  had  lived. 

Jlexku  11.  Cmmmm^  Andntdciu  L  Cmnenus,  1180 — 
1 186  A>Di*~~M)anttel  left  the  orown  to  hia  eon  Aleadoa  XL.  wh» 
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was  only  twelve  years  of  ag«,  and  consequently  possessed 


neither  vigour  nor  wisdom.  This  unfortunate  youth 
was  strangled  in  1183  a.d.  by  order  of  Andronicus, 


1180 

who  usurpetl  tho  throne.    Andronicus,  as  it  has 
bc(u  shown  above,  was  first  cou>iu  to  Manuel;  ho  destroyed 
without  distinction  all  whom  ho  believed  attached  to  the 
family  of  Alexius,  or  capable  of  avt'n<j:ing  his  murder.  Indeed, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was  not  sullied  by  some  cruel 
execution,  and  in  a  short  time  tho  tlower  of  the  nobility  wero 
exterminated.    The  tyrant  was  a  hypocrite  deliberately  cruel, 
who,  after  assisting  and  participating  with  apparent  devotion 
in  tho  mysteries  of  religion,  gave  orders  for  torture  and  assas- 
sination tho  moment  he  turned  from  tho  altar ;  and  yet  tho 
inhoman  monster  complained  of  the  necessity  which  prevented 
him  from  pardoning  ail  men  of  merit  The  people  grew  tired 
of  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  the  danger  of  Isaac  Angelas  Com- 
nenns,  a  person  of  high  diatiilBfeion,  whom  Andronicus  in- 
tended to  assassinate^  exdied  fhdoimipaMion  of  the  multitude, 
who  gathered  togethier  in  a  duuoh  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Andronieus  endeafouxed  to  save 
himself  by  sea,  hut  the  winds  driving  him  baek,  he  was  taken 
•ad  kd  to  laaiiCy  who  abandoned  him  to  the  populace,  ^m 
whom  he  cndnred  the  emeleet  torments  for  thrce  days.  Bat 
notwithstanding  all  his  hypocrLsy,  he  still  pteeorted  some 
eentimenls  of  religion,  which  proved  of  eervioe  to  him  on  thia 
tr}  ing  oocaaoD.   Ho  boie  thmr  tortoies  with  adniirahle  ooo- 
rage,  and  fteqnently  repeated,  ^Lord,  have  merejonmer 
He  showed  no  impatienoe^  and  need  no  reproaches,  botntteied 
wHhoat  bitteiness  thsse  words^  Why  do  yon  bruise  a  hioken 
veedr   Andronions  was  8sventy4hree  years  old  whan  ho 
wnmd  the  throne^  from  whieh  he  was  driven  in  1185  a,9., 
•offning  death  in  September  in  that  year. 

Imac  11.  Angdm  Oammmmt  Almu  IIL,  I$aac  11.  rahnd, 
mil  Almui  IF.,  1185—1204  A.D.— Isaae  Angelas  ^.^^ 
Comnenos,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  ^^^^ 
greaiAleodos,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  gained  tho 
atl'eetions  of  the  peo^e  by  his  gentlenees  and  modewtion. 
Three  years  after  his  accession  the  third  cmsade  was  -fioo 
undertaken.  The  indolence  of  Isaac  became  almost 
as  intoleiable  to  his  sabjects  as  the  active  vices  of 
his  predecessors.    His  disastrous  and  unpopular  reign  tsa- 
niahed  a  pretext  to  his  nogratelai  brother  Aiaiiii%  known  as 
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Aleziiu  in.,  to  usurp  the  thxoBe  in  1 195.  Inae 

of  dglit,  and  tOmt  np  in  a  lonesome  tower ;  whilst  lua  aoa 

1 90^  Alezina,  having  made  his  eacapei  reqiieated  and  oh> 
tained  tiie  aasistanee  of  the  eruaadeiai  who  reoataV 

^*^*  liahed  laaaoi  in  ooDjnnction  with  hia  son  Alexiaa 
IV.y  on  the  thione.  Alexius  IIL»  who  had  reigned  eig^it 
years,  had  his  eyes  thrust  out,  and  retired  to  a  monaateiyy 
where  he  died.  The  hlind  Emperor  Isaac  and  hia  son  were 
soon  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Alexins  Pucas,  who  was 
snmamed  Martmlphus,  from  the  thickneas  of  his  eyebrowi^ 
and  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor,  and  aaanmed 
the  title  of  Alexius  V. 

The  murder  of  Isaac  II.  and  his  son  highly  enraged  the 
French,  Venetians,  and  other  crusaders,  who  made  a  general 
assault  upon  the  city,  and  whose  yalour  surmounting  every 
ofaetade  of  nature  and  art,  the  banners  of  the  LatinB»  after  a 

1 0(\±  ^^"^  bloody  contest,  were  seen  floating  upon  the 
^  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks  threw  down 
^*  *  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  conquerors  spared 
their  lives.  They  allowed  one  day  for  pillage,  without  blood- 
shed or  violence,  on  condition  that  the  ■whole  liooty  sliould  he 
broufrht  to  a  common  stock,  to  be  afterwards  divided  accoixl- 
ing  to  rank  and  merit.  However,  the  shares  proved  inconsi- 
derable, as  the  niglit  had  allbrdedtirae  for  the  removal  or  con- 
cealment of  many  things  ;  and  the  soldiers,  notwithstamiin^ 
the  orders  which  they  had  received  to  the  contrary,  had  se- 
cured individually  many  valuable  effect'^.  Without  reckoning 
the  pictures  and  statues,  the  general  booty  amounted  to  an  in- 
credible sum.  Murtzulphus  escaped  in  a  small  vc^^sel  with 
Euphrosyne,  widow  of  the  usurper  Alexius  III.,  and  her 
daught<3r  Eudoxia,  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  liis  lawful 
wife,  an  alliance  bv  wliich  he  no  doubt  reckoned  on  securinti 
a  right  to  the  empire,  from  the  pretensions  of  his  fatboi-in- 
law,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  monastery  at  the  iuot  of 
Mount  Haemus.  This  great  revolution  took  place  874  ye:%r» 
after  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transicrrcd  iiom  Iu>iuo  to 
Constantinople. 

CHRONOLOQICAL  SUIUIAEY. 


First  croMMto  la  the 

time  of  Alexius  I.  ...  A.D.  1096 
Second  cnisa<ift  in  tho 
time  of  Manuel  I.  ... .  „  1147 


Third  omsade  in  tho 

time  of  Isaac  II  A.©.  IISS 

Capture  of  Const.niiti- 
nople  by tiie  crusaders  iiN 
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Isaac  I.  Comnennfl  a.d.  1057 

Constantine  X.  Dacas  „  1059 
Eoduoia  and  Bommui 

IV.   „  1067 

.  Michael  VII.  and  Cua- 

stautine  XI   „  1071 

NicephoroB  III  ,  1078 

Alexins  I.  Comnmrai...  „  1081 

John  II.  Comnenus  ...  „  1118 

Mannel  I.  Conmeans   1143 


AIoxiuB  II.  Comnenns  A.D.  1180 
Andronicas  I.  Comno- 

HUB    „  1183 

Isaac  II.  Angina  Com- 
nenus   „  1185 

Alexius  III.  Angelus...  1195 

Isaac  II.  (restored)  ...  1203 

Alexius  IV.  Angttliit...  „  1203 

Aleziua  V.  Dnoaa   „  1204 


5.  THE  LATIN  £MP£RORS :    FROM  B.\LUWiN  1.  TO  B.\LDW1N  II. 

The  Latin  emptfe  of  Constantinople,  which  lasted  about 
cdxtjT  yean,  is  to  be  consideied  as  limited  to  that  dty,  and 
ciicomaGribed  within  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
aaooesees  of  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Bulgarians,  and  even  the 
Latins,  who  attacked  it  on  all  sides.  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders  and  Uainault,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  emperor. 
Thesaaly  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat.  The  Venetians  extended  their  settlcracnts  along 
the  east  from  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont^  and  obtained  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  ynung 
Greek  prince  who  had  married  a  princess  of  the  fsunily  of  the 
Comneni,  having  taken  possession  of  tho  whole  country  from 
the  Maeander  to  the  Euxine,  assumed  tho  title  of  emperor, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Nice.  Alexius,  the  lineal  heir  of 
the  Comneni,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Trebizond, 
extended  his  dominions  from  Si  nope  to  the  Phasis.  These 
arrangements  subverted  entirely  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  con- 
ctitution.  Baldwin  L  was  taken  prisoner  just  two  ^  oar 
years  after  his  accession,  by  tho  king  of  Bulgaria^  ^  ^ 
who  put  him  to  a  most  cruel  death.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brotlier  Henry  L,  who  compelled  Theodore 
Lascaris  to  acknowledge  him  as  emperor,  and  who,  after  re- 
peated victories,  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the 
king  of  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Greek  princas  of  Niee  and 
Epims.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  not  without 
the  suspicion  of  being  poisoned. 

The  barons  of  France  now  raised  to  the  throne  Peter  do 
Courtcnay,  cousin  to  the  French  king,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  a^snssinated  by 
Older  of  Theodore,  prince  of  Epirus.    He  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  his  younger  sod,  Eobort,  in  whose  reign  the  French 
were  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and 
Epirus.  Hi8  8ucceaBorBaldwindeCourtenay,whowas 
Eobert's  brother,  saoeeeded  him  in  1228,  under  the 
gnaidianship  of  John  de  BrienTie,'who  was  associated  with  P^ald- 
win  in  the  empire.    John  de  Brienne  died  in  1.37:  Rildwin 
IQftI    ^^^o^ed  many  years,  but  at  length,  Michael  Pala?o- 
logus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  crown  of  Nice 
from  bcin^'  h\ader  of  the  Niccan  troops,  took  the 
capital  by  surprise,  imd  the  Greeks  again  became  masters 
of  Gonstantinoplc,  after  it  had  been  in  the  possession  oi*  the 
latins  sixty  years. 


'  OHBOTOLOOICAL  SUMMABT. 


Eitablishmeiit  of  Latin 
emperors  at  Conttia* 
tinnple,  and  aocastio& 

of  Baldwin  L   A.n.  1204 


Sabvertion  of  the  Latin 
emperora  and  re-es- 
tabiisbment  of  Greek 
prinoei  A.n.  12tt 


IMOt  BHPBBOBS  FROM  BAWWIN  L  TO  BALDWai  D. 


Baldwin  I   1204 

Henry  I   „  1200 

Peter  da  Ooortanay  ...  „  1216 

Sobert  da  Courfeenay...  „  12221 


Baldwin  IT.  de  Courte- 
nay,  associated  on 
the  tbroaa  with  Jolm 
daBriaaiia  a.Dw  12Sft 


G.  GAEEK.  BMPEROIIS  FROM  MICHAEL  VITI.   rAl^OLOGUd,  TO 
OOKbTA>'TI^'£  XII.  rAI^ULOGUS. 

Miehiul  VUL  Falaolc(fUB,  1261^1282  a.D.— MicM,  m. 
the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  tnrned  hia  attention  pnne^ 
pally  to  commerce,  which  he  wished  to  see  flooxiah  u  hit 
capital,  -vvhcrc  the  Genoese^  Venetians,  and  Pisans  wero  "wmj 
powerful.  To  establish  an  a^^reerocnt  among  his  subjects,  lio 
attempted  a  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  but 
the  patriarch  and  clergy  of  Constantinople  weie  displeased 
that  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  ^lichael^ 
angry  at  their  resistance,  puiushed  his  opponenta  with  depo- 
sition and  exile ;  but  the  vexation  cansed  by  those  commo- 
tions brought  on  a  sicknen,  which  tunninatad  hia  li£a  tko 
age  of  forty-five  years. 

Andromm  U.  Falmahgu$,  1282—1332  ▲.o.— Michael  wm 
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succeeded  hy  his  son,  tlio  pinits  Andronicus,  eurnamed  the 
Elder,  who  deiiicil  liis  father  the  Inirial  of  a  prince  ^am 
and  a  Christian,  and  who  conciliat4?d  the  clorfry  hy 
annulling    the    union  of  the   Greek  and  Uitin 
churches.    However,  the  valour  and  lenrnin;^'  for  which  this 
emperor  is  cclebrat^'d,  contributed  little  to  the  prosperity  or 
glory  of  his  long  and  uninteresting  reign.    In  1303  he  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  a  hand  of  adventurers  from  Spain 
and  other  countries,  to  assist  him  against  the  Turks,  hut  his 
alliens  plundered  the  country,  and  did  as  much  injur}"  as  the 
Turks  themselves  could  have  done,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  induce  them  to  leave  the 
country.    The  al'j'  f  t  slave  of  superstition,  Andronicus  ren- 
dered the  people  discontented  and  mutinous.    His  grandson, 
who  was  called  Andronicus  the  younger,  erect4!d  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  1320,  and  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war  ensued, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  lussociation  of  4qaa 
Andronicus  111.  with  his  grandfather  in  the  empire  ^ 
in  1325.    Three  vears  after  Andronicus  III.  obi i<red 
the  old  emperor  to  retirt;  to  a  cloister,  in  wliieli  lie  wore  the 
monastic  habit,  and  exjnred  four  years  after  the  abdication,  in 
tlic  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Andronicus  III.,  1328 — 1341  a  d. — The  conduct  of  An- 
dronicus the  younger,  jireviously  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
did  nut  promise  that  his  reign  would  be  eitlier  fortunate  or 
gl(»rious.    lb-  was  wounded  and  defeated  in  a  ruinous  buttle 
with  the  Turks,  wlio  ccnlinued  the  establishment  4q^^ 
of  their  empire,  whilst  hi^  own  was  rapidly  hasten- 
ing  to  decay,    lie  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  left  an  only  son,  John  raiieologus,  who  was  then 
nine  years  of  age. 

John  III.  Palccologiis ;  John  IV.  Canfacuzemts,  1341  — 1391 
A.I>. — ^The  weakness  of  the  infant  empei-or  was  protected  by 
the  genius  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  the  IViend  and  counsellor  of 
Andronicus,  who  had  appointed  him  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  son.  Cantacuzenus,  however,  while  aheent  on 
the  public  service,  after  ruling  well  and  wisely  for  five  years, 
proscribed  as  an  enemy  to  the  church  and  state,  and 
by  injusties  to  leyolt  He  allied  himself  in  1347  to 
the  Tories,  whose  sultan,  Ovehan,  csponsed  his  dani^ter  The- 
odosBy  and  by  whose  aid  he  besieged  and  took  CoBStanti- 
nople.   He  then  oompelled  the  youog  empeior  to  many  his 
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daughter  Helona,  and  admit  him  a  partner  in  the  empire, 
with  the  sole  administration  till  John  should  have  attained 
the  age  of  twentgr-fiv8>   But  an  open  raptoie  taking  place  in 

1355  Gantaeorenus  descended  from  the  throne^ 

^^'^^^  ^®  monastie  haHt  and  pfofesrion,  and 
*  spent  the  lemainderof  his  days  in  piety  and  stadioos 
pnrstiits,  in  a  conTent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  in 
141!  A.D.»  aged  nune  than  100  years.  Before  his  abdication, 
the  Torfcs  hiui  invaded  nouly  the  whole  of  the  empire^  and 
maintained  themselves  in  forts  at  a  short  distance  firam  Con- 
stantinople^ which  they  now  obvioasly  threatened. 

Their  appearance  before  the  capital  in  1369  caused  John 
PalflBologas  to  apply  to  Rome  and  Yenice  for  aid,  without 
success,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  was  detained  far  debt. 
His  son  Andronicns  conspired  sgainst  him  soon  after,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  but  escaping?  after  a  detention  of  two 
years,  he  took  Constantinoplo  and  oMiged  his  &tber  to  take 
refuge  with  Baj;izct,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  assisted  him  to 
recover  the  capital.  His  alliance  with  Bajazet  cost  him  his 
life,  ultimately,  for  his  haughty  ally  compelled  him  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  tlie 
breaches  caused  hy  the  late  attack  to  he  repaired.  This,  in- 
deed, and  other  slights  and  insults  that  he  received  from  the 
sultan,  preyed  upon  his  spirits  and  health,  already  impaired 
hy  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  he  died  in  1391,  after  a  reign  of 
litty  years,  including  the  time  during  which  he  waa  kept 
from  the  tlirono  by  John  Cantacuzenus. 

Manuel  II.  Palctdogus,  1391 — 142-3  a.p. — Jolm  Palrr-olocriis 
was  succeeded  at  liis  death  by  Maimol  l\ilieoloL:us,  wlio  wx-; 
bom  in  1348,  and  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
empire  as  his  colleague  since  1373.  At  the  time  of  lu> 
father's  deatli  he  was  a  hostage  for  the  observance  of  the  alii 
ance  with  the  Turks  by  the  (Jrcek«?  at  the  court  of  Bajazs^t. 
but  he  contrived  to  make  his  e.^cape  and  obtained  poss^s^ion 
of  the  empire,  llajaz'  t  irameiliotely  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
but  was  compelled  by  Manuel  to  retire  once  mon^  int*:>  Asia 
Minor.  He  renewed  his  attempt  in  1397,  when  tlie  Freacli 
king,  Charles  VI.,  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperc>r, 
and  compelled  the  Turkish  sultan  to  raise  the  siege  afttr  i: 
had  lasted  several  months.  Towards  the  end  of  1399.  nego- 
tiatioDS  for  peace  had  been  nearly  com]>lettd  when  lUj;*zei 
refused  compliance  with  the  terma  proposed,  and  pn^parvd  w 
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renew  his  attacks.  But  at  this  time  Timouv  tho  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane,  "who  had  already  couqncrcd  Asia,  was  pressing  on 
the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Bajazet  was  obliged 
to  turn  his  attention  from  tho  attack  on  Constantinople  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  He  was  defeated  by 
Tamerlane  before  An;;ora,  in  Galatia,  July  28,  1402,  and 
taken  pribuner.  He  died  tho  year  following,  after  a  captivity 
of  a  few  months,  during  whieli  he  was  kept  by  the  victor  as 
an  object  of  derision  in  an  iron  cage. 

Relieved  by  the  attack  of  Tamerlane  on  the  Turks  of  any 
immediate  fear  of  Bajazet,  Manuel  hastened  in  1400  to  visit 
tho  principal  courts  of  western  Europe,  to  ask  for  succour 
against  his  relentless  enemy,  but  the  monarchs  of  Fiunce  and 
Italy,  and  tho  emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  bo  brought  to 
see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  tho  integrity  of  tlu-  eastern 
empire,  or  what  remained  of  it,  as  a  bulwark  against  tlio  en- 
croaching hordes  of  iVsia,  and  Manuel  returned  without  ac- 
complishing his  object.  He  concluded  a  truce  with  Solyman 
I.,  the  successor  of  l>ajazet,  which  was  observed  during  tho 
reign  of  Musa  Chelcbi  and  Mahomet  I.,  but  in  1423,  two 
years  after  Amurath  II.  had  ascended  the  throne,  Constanti- 
nople was  again  obliged  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  but 
tho  metropolis  of  the  east  held  out  bravely,  and  in  1425  tho 
previous  treaty  was  renewed  after  tho  siege  had  been  raised. 
Worn  out  by  his  long  and  continuous  struggle  against  fortune, 
Manuel  abdicated  in  July,  1425,  just  after  the  conclusion  of 
tho  treaty,  and  retired  to  a  ni'  ^na^tery,  where  he  died,  just  two 
days  after,  in  the  thiity-iUlh  year  of  hisieigu,  and  the  seventy- 
sixih  of  his  ago. 

JoJiii  V.  VaUtuhijas^  1425 — 1418  a.d. — Jklauuel  left  two 
sons,  John  and  Constantiiie,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  former, 
who  had  been  lor  some  years  associated  with  his  i^oR 
father  on  the  thmne.    In  his  reign  tho  Turks  again  Tlf^ 
besieged  Constantinople,  under  their  emperor  Amu- 
rath.   But,  though  Amurath  was  deprived  of  tliis  conquest 
by  the  bravery  of  John  Hunniades,a  Hungarian,  and  waiwodo 
or  prince  of  Transylvania,  Palteologus  was  compelled  to  enter 
into  a  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  submit  to  dis- 
honourable conditions.    He  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  left  to  his  brother  Constantino  an  empire 
almost  circomscribed  -within  the  walk  <Kf  Constantinople. 

Constantine  XIL  Palaologus,  1448 — 14[lrS  a.d. — ^TWo  yeais 
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after  the  accession  of  Constantine,  wbo  was  called  DraeoM^ 

1d4A   -A-murath  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  II.,  who,  re- 
solving  to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  built 
two  forts  on  the  Tiosp(n*us,  the  one  in  Europe,  and 
the  other  in  Asia,  which  conimanded  tliat  important  strii*, 
*  ^^'^  blocked  up  the  capital  of  tlic  (Ireek  (  HHjir 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  the  sultan  in- 
vested Constantinople  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  sustaining'  a  sieiie  of  forty  days,  the  breach»is 
were  increased,  the  garrison  diminished,  the  remnant  of  the 
defendin-:,'  force  impaired  by  discord,  and  the  city  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  niin.  On  the  29th  of  !May  the  fatal  and  final 
assault  was  matlc,  and  the  Greeks,  driven  from  their  ramparts, 
sunk  under  a  multitude  of  foes.  The  emperor  remained  firm, 
an<l  after  seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  side,  and  him- 
self surrounded  only  by  enemies,  hf  exclaimed,  "  Has  death 
made  such  havoc  that  not  a  Christian  is  left  to  take  my  lifef 
He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  Turk,  and  fell  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  honourable  resolution,  in  ex]»iring  with  his  defende  rs 
rather  than  surviviug  them.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the 
12ast,  eleven  liundred  and  twenty -five  years  after  it  liad  Iron 
established  by  Constantino.  The  capture  of  Constant! uuj  le, 
and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  terminated  the  Roman 
empire,  which  was  the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  of  any  that  had  hitherto  existed  on  earth. 
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7.  TBI  SHPIBB  OF  NIOB  AND  TBIBIIOinD. 

(1.)  men.  1204—1261. 

WTiPTi  ilie  T^tins  cnpturcd  Coi}?tantinople  in  1204  tho 
chattered  iVa^^'uionts  of  the  Eastern  empire  were,  in  some 
cases,  re-constructeci  into  new  and  smaller  empires  by  pers(ms 
allied  by  marriage  with,  or  directly  descended  from  tho  family 
of  the  Comneni.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  em- 
pires of  Nice  and  Trebizund,  botli  in  Af^ia.  Minor,  of  which 
the  former  was  founded  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  the  latter 
by  Alexius  Comnenus  and  his  brother  David.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  notice  that  of  Nice  first  of  all. 

Theodore  Ldscaris  /.,  1204 — 1222  a.d. — Theodore  Lascaris 
having  fled  from  the  persecution  of  his  tyrannical  4qivi 
father-in-law,  Alexius  III.,  to  Bithynia,  was  received 
with  the  warmest  demon  stmt  ions  of  joy  by  the  in- 
habitants, by  whosp  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  render  him- 
self master  of  IMirvgia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  from  the 
^Micander  to  the  Euxine  Sea.    Tliese  provinces  he  erected 
into  a  new  empire,  called  the  empire  of  Nice,  from  the  famous 
city  which  he  made  his  imperial  residence;  and,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary valour  and  conduct,  he  secured  these  important  ac- 
qoisitioiiB  to  himself  and  his  saccessofL 

John  1.  JDveas  Vakuses,  1222—1255  a.d.— Theodom  Lu- 
cam  L  was  sneeeeded  by  his  son-in-law  John  Docas  ^  ooo 
Vataoes,  who  was  equally  brave  and  successfiil  with  ~~~ 
his  celebrated  piedecessor,  and  extended  his  empiie 
not  only  in  Ana,  but  also  in  Europe,  and  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  and  achieved  many  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Tnrks  and  Latins.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  France,  and  was  bom  about  1173.  He  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Duces,  some  of  whom  had  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Eastern  empire  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the 
Latin  emperors.  He  married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore 
Lascaris  L,  and,  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  was  elected  his 
successor  in  preference  to  Theodore's  brothers,  who  claimed 
the  throne,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it  by  the  aid 
of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  but  without  success,  for  they  were 
defeated,  taken  prisoners,  and  deprived  of  sight  by  the  victor. 
So  powerful  did  John  Ducas  become  by  the  aid  of  his  well 
manned  and  well-equipped  fleet  that  he  obtained  the  com- 
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maud  of  the  HeUesponty  took  Lesbog,  SIiodM,  tnd  other 
ialanday  and  occupied  thft  mainland  of  the  Grecian  peninrala 
fiom  the  E^ean  to  the  Adziatic  Sea.   He  poeeeased,  in  hni, 
the  greater  part  of  the  temtoriea  that  had  been  anbjed  to  tiia 
Gxedt  empeior  befoie  the  d^ntmo  of  Coiwfeantinople  in  ISOi 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  hia  leign  in  defending  anidexteiidiDg 
his  tenitotyy  hot  hia  fieqnent  wars  did  not  pieyent  him  ham 
paying  attention  to  the  internal  organimtion  of  his  country 
and  the  development  of  ite  trade  and  xesonnes.  He  thed 
more  than  once,  but  always  witbont  saoceaSy  to  recover  Con- 
stantinople.   He  died  at  Smyrna  on  October  30,  1255. 
Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  John  II,  Lasairis,  and  Mkh§d  folaO' 
-rtCK   logv^  1-55 — 1261  A.D. — John  Ducas  Vatacea  wta 
succeeded  by  hia  son  Theodore  Lascaris,  who,  daiiiig 
his  short  reign,  was  attended  with  great  saecess 
against  the  rolera  of  Epirua  and  Bulgaria.    He  died  in  1259, 
and  left  the  empire  to  hia  aon  John  II.  La aria,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Amenias,  the  patriarch  of  Nice,  and  one 
Monlo,  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  bat  of  consumniat^ 
merit  and  approved  fidelity.    On  the  demise  of  Theodore  the 
Niosean  nobility  procured  the  assassination  of  Muzalo  daring 
the  celebration  of  the  deceased  monarch's  funeral  obsequies; 
and  Michael  Palnologas  or\n<;od  hinv««elf  to  be  chosen  guardian 
of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  be  declared  protector  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  regard  to  Araenius,  whose  merit  and  inte- 
grity were  inimical  to  the  designs  of  the  usurper.    At  length, 
on  liis  taking  Con«'tantinopl(>,  from  the  Latins,  Palieok-jiis 
ordered  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  prince  to  bo  put  out,  n»- 
nioved  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  solemnly  crowned  emperor  of  the  East.   Thus  ended 
the  Kicasaa  empire,  about  hfty-aeven  years  after  its  lioanda- 
tion. 
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(2.)  TRBBIBOND.     1204  1461. 

Of  tho  empire  of  Trebizond  bat  few  and  unimportant  re- 
cords have  been  left  in  history.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Alexius  ComnenuB,  siunamed 
the  Great,  and  his  brother  David^  seized  on  the  provinces  of 
Colchis,  Galatia>  Paphlagonia,  and  Cappadocia,  ^vith  several 
cities  of  note,  and  fixed  the  imperiaf  lesidence  at  Trebizond, 
or  Trapczond.  John  II.  ComneniiSy  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  empeior,  was  confirmed  in 
his  dignities  by  Michael  Palacologus,  -who  invited  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  gave  him  his  daughter  Eudocia  in  marriage. 

Trebizond,  assaulted  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Turks,  Saracens, 
and  Persians,  and  more  immediately  by  tho  emperors  of  Nice, 
sometimes  collectively,  and  sometimes  separately,  struggled  so 
bravely  against  their  attempts  as  to  make  us  regret  that  there 
remain  only  hints  of  the  exploits  of  this  little  empire,  without 
any  circumstantial  detail.    Scarcely  anything  is  remarkable 
except  its  last  catastrophe.    Mahomet  II.,  tiurnaiucd  the 
(ireat,  by  wlioin  Cv^nstantinoplo  wa^  captured  in  1453  a.d., 
declared  war  against  JJavid  Comnenus,  the  last  of  the  empe- 
ror3,  invested  his  metropolis  by  sea  and  land,  and  led  both 
David  and  all  his  family  in  triumph  to  Constantinople, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  Adrianoplo  and  inhumanly 
massacred,  except  the  youngest  son,  who  embraced  the  faith 
of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  received  into  the 
victor's  hareiii.    Such  was  the  melancholy  catastroi)he  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  in  the  year  of  Christ         and  in  the 
257  th  year  of  its  foundation. 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

tnOPSIS  OF  THE  EABL7  HISTOBT  OF  SOUS  OF  XSS  GOUIT- 
X&I28  AH2>  TSIBS8  OF  SUAOPIB. 

It  will  be  vaefol  heie,  as  fk  sortof  intfodueiion  to  modem  and 
medisBYal  history,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  Europe, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  peoxjie  and  tribes  that  oo> 
cupied  the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent  before  portions  of  these  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Bome^ 
and  to  give  the  briefest  possible  outline,  of  their  histoiy. 
.  Host^  if  not  all,  of  these  tribes  haye  been  named  in  the  long 
course  of  Boman  history,  and  their  connection  with  the  eat- 
pires  of  andent  times,  and  more  especially  Kome,  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  But,  as  some  succinct  account  of  each 
may  be  useful  to  the  student  who  has  already  become  familiar 
with  their  names,  it  seems  that  this  is  the  most  fitting  plaoa 
and  opportunity  at  which  to  introduce  it 

1.  TBB  OEE/rJB,  OBLTS,  OB  KSUIB. 

The  Ccltae,  or  Celts,  were  a  pnoplc  that  yielded  to  no  nation 
in  point  of  antiquity,  and  those  Avho  profess  to  trace  theix 
source  to  its  remotest  origin  believe  them  to  be  the  descen- 
dants of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhcth.  Ethnologists  con- 
sider tliem  to  bo  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  which  is  supposed  to  have  liai 
its  rise  in  central  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  north 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Paropaniisan  mountains,  and  which 
at  certain  periods  is  supposed  to  have  sent  out  colonies,  as  & 
hive  of  bees  sends  out  swarms,  chiefly  in  a  western  tlii-ecti.'O, 
by  which  the  regions  west  of  tlie  Caucasus  were  ovt  rspreai. 
The  Aryans,  at  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  were  a  peao;- 
ful  people,  engaged  in  tillage  of  the  land  and  feeding  catU-*  ; 
and  in  this  respect  they  were  diametrically  opposeii  in  chi- 
lacter  and  pursuits  to  the  Turanians,  a  waudcxiii^  race  irooa 
which  the  Turks  were  descendt^d. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  Celts  were  the  first  people  that 
qnitt(ul  the  early  homo  of  the  Aryan  races,  and,  migrating 
^vestward,  occupied  most  of  Europe,  spreading  even  into  its 
great  southern  peninsulas.  The  second  swarm  that  left  the 
original  hive  passed  through  Asia  Minor,  and,  crosaing  into 
Europe,  settled  in  the  Grecian  and  Italian  peninsulas,  causing 
the  limited  number  of  their  blood  relations,  the  Colts,  who 
had  already  occupied  these  regions,  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  river  Khone.  The  Sclavonic  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  Europe  next  in  point  of  order,  having 
directed  their  course  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  the  remainder  of  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Hin- 
doo Koosli  and  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion to  the  south  and  west  of  these  natural  boundaries,  be- 
coming the  Hindoos,  Medcs,  and  Persians.  The  student  will 
remember,  after  all,  that  this  is  mere  speculation,  but  which 
is  based,  and  api)aioutly  with  good  reason,  on  the  similarity 
w^hich  exists  between  certain  wonls  expressing  the  same  object 
in  the  language  of  each.  The  withdrawal  of  the  last  part  of 
the  Aryans  from  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and  migration  south- 
wards, placr3d  their  original  home  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tura- 
nians, from  whom  otfshoots  proceeded  at  a  later  period  which 
played  a  cons}>icaous  pait  iu  the  linai  aellluiuunt  and  di^itriba- 
tion  of  European  soil. 

But  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  and  whatever 
the  road  by  which  they  travelled  from  their  early  home  into 
Europe,  it  seems  that  they  had  etlectcd  a  permanent  settle- 
ment there  at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  emigrants 
never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  then,  finding  that  they  could  go  no  farther  westward, 
floltled  in  Gaul,  or  France,  as  it  is  now  called.  Thence  the 
Cdtie  tribes  of  Gaul  proceeded,  some  across  the  Alps  into  tho 
rich  plains  of  Northern  Italy ,  whidi  was  known  to  the  Bo» 
roans  as  Cisalpins  Ganl ;  and  othan  aoioss  the  Pyrenees  into 
8pain,  where  they  amalgamated  with  the  Iberians,  a  peoplo 
"Who  were  already  resident  in  tho  Spanish  peninsula,  and  thns 
became  known  as  the  Celtiberians.  Otheis  crossed  the  Bhino 
and  settled  all  along  the  north  bai^  of  the  Danube,  while 
aome  tried  to  effect  an  entiance  into  Thiaoe  and  Greece,  bot^ 
being  foiled,  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and  settled  in  that  pari 
of  it  which  is  called  Galatia  about  278  B.a  It  asams  as  if 
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the  tide  of  emicrnition  had  bpcn  stopped  by  the  impassable 
barrier  of  the  ^Vtlantic  seaboard,  and,  recoiling,  had  followed 
the  courses  that  have  been  indicated.  Some  of  the  Celts 
managed  to  cross  the  Channel  into  Britain,  and  their  descen- 
dants peopled,  in  the  first  instance,  the  isles  wiiich  foim  thft 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Celts  who  settled  on  the  Ixiiiks  of  the  Rhine  and 
throughout  France,  and  advanced  thence  south  and  north- 
west to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Geimaii  Ocean,  gave  all  thti 
oonntry  the  name  of  Gflllia»  or  GaoL  lliose  who  iabahited 
the  more  northern  regions  aboTo  the  Eiudne  Sea  and  the 
north  of  the  Danube  were  called  Gimbrians,  and  from  them 
that  part  of  Gennanj  now  denominated  Holstein  reeeived  the 
appellation  of  Cimbric  Ghmoneae.  Andent  geographen 
make  mention  of  thm  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  tl^  Oite> 
lins  imagined  the  name  of  CMc  to  be  the  proper  appeUation 
of  that  mvision  of  the  ^be. 

The  European  territories  of  the  Celts  seem  to  hate  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  ikrthest  extremities  of  Spain 
and  Pottogal,  and  were  bounded  on  tiie  south  hj  the  Medi- 
tertanean,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  ttie  Westera 
and  Northern  Oceans.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Cssor,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  other  northern  regions,  together  with 
the  iskmds  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  STen  Iceland,  ooostitated 
part  of  the  Celtie  Gallia. 

The  religion  of  the  Celts  was  neail  j  the  samo  as  that  of 
iSkb  Scjthians.  They  erected  neither  temples  nor  statossr 
but  jriianted  groves,  whidi,  being  open  on  the  top  and  sides, 
wore  deemed  more  suitable  for  the  worah^  of  an  unoonfined 
being.  They  choee  the  oak  as  thdr  finvourite  emblem  of 
the  Deity ;  for  that  tree  was  always  consideted  with  peculiar 
Tenetation,  and  many  snpematuial  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
its  wood,  leaves,  frrnit,  and  misletoe.  Snch,  at  least,  vrert 
the  actions  and  practices  of  their  immediate  descendants; 
but  in  later  ages  their  simplieitj  was  comiptod  by  tht 
idolatrous  superstitiQn  of  other  nations,  and  their  princei 
and  heroes  soon  became  the  objeets  of  blind  adoration.  TVy 
plaeed  all  their  religious  concerns  in  the  hands  of  thnr 
ourstes,  since  called  druids  and  barbs,  who  performed 
fioea  and  all  other  solemn  rites,  and  instructed  youth  in  phiio 
sophy,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  together  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  immortality  and  traosmj^Ritkni of  soiilaL  Xhsse^hov- 
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«v<»T,  wnro  taug}it  only  by  oral  tradition,  and  were  accounted 

too  sacrorl  to  he  cotnmitt(Ml  to  -writing.  Their  devotional 
hymns,  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  and  their  cxiiortationa 
to  the  peoph^  hetbre  a  hattlc,  were  couched  in  verst\  and  sung 
hy  them  on  proper  occasions.  They  accompaniorl  their  poetic 
elinsions  Avitli  instrumental  music,  and  weiv.  held  in  f^nch 
veneration  that,  if  one  of  them  made  liis  appearance  ■whilst 
two  armies  were  engaged,  both  sides  immediateiy  oeased 
fighting. 

Anciently  the  Celts  led  a  wandering  life,  mii^^ratinc;  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pasture,  conquest,  or  amusement. 
Their  usual  food  was  venison  and  wild  fruits,  and  their  com- 
mon beverage  milk.  At  length,  however,  they  began  to 
build  towns  and  cities,  which  they  fortififMl  and  enib.  llished 
with  walls,  towers,  and  magnificcuit  etlilices.  Their  arms 
were  l)ows  and  arrows,  darts,  srimitars,  daggers,  javelins,  and 
spears  ;  and  they  also  used  shields  and  helmeLs.  Like  all 
other  idolatrous  nations,  they  consulted  their  priests  on  all 
emergencies,  especially  before  an  engagement.  On  such 
occasions  th<'y  observed  the  heavens,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 
iigliting  till  alter  the  full  moon. 

3.  8PAIH. 

The  oonntiy,  anciently  distiiigiiished  by  the  names  of 
IberiBy  Hesperia,  and  Hispania^  and  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fDnns  the  extreme  south-western 
Peninsula  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were  descended  from  Gomer, 
the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  whose  posterity  is  said  to  have 
peopled  £urope^  at  least  as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Khine. 
Others  again  assert  that  the  Peninsula  was  first  peopled  by 
the  Celts,  who  entered  the  country  from  the  north,  and  that 
then  another  race  entered  it  from  the  south,  who  became 
known  as  Iberians.  These  Iberians  forced  back  the  Celts, 
wd  even  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul. 
An  amalgamation  of  the  races,  however,  was  formed  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  t  he  people 
who  descended  from  this  mingling  of  races  were  called  Celti- 
berians.  With  r^giid  to  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants. 
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if  they  were  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  it  may  be  rationally 
supposed  that  they  were  origiDaliy  instructed  in  the  wor^inp 
of  the  true  God,  but  that,  as  their  country  was  ufterwaixb 
invaded  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  other  nations, 
a  strange  diversity  of  rehgious  opinions  and  ceremoniss  was 
gradually  introduced  among  them. 

The  government  of  the  Spanianh,  from  their  first  settling 
in  Europe,  was  probably  monarchical ;  but  as  they  increased 
in  numbers  and  augmented  their  territories,  they  divided 
themselves  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths. The  origiiud  language  of  the  ancient  people  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  the  Celtic. 

The  history  of  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  thn  country  by 
•  the  Carthaginians  is  given  in  outline  in  the  histury  of  Kome, 
of  which  empire  it  long  formed  a  part.  After  tlio  subduing 
of  the  Carthaginians  this  country  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  consuls  of  the  repubhc,  and  then  under  the 
emperors  from  Augustus,  who  completed  its  subjugation,  till 
Honorius,  in  whose  reign  the  Romans  were  expelled  by  tho 
Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi.  Visigothic  kings  possessed  at. 
first  the  greater  part,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  country^ 
during  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  from  411  a.d.  to 
711  A.D.  Six  Suevic  kings  reigned  in  the  j)arts  of  the  Penin- 
sula now  called  Portugal  and  Galhcia  Irum  400  a.d.  to 
'  469  A.D.,  for  sixty  years.  Two  kings  of  the  Vandals  rei^^ned 
in  Southern  Spain  from  409  a.d.  to  425  a.d.,  when  the 
Vandal  kingdom  was  transferred  to  Africa,  The  Visigoth  ic 
dominion  in  Spain  was  finally  subverted  by  the  ALihomcUuiA 
in  711 
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3.  QAVL. 

The  Ganb  were  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Cells,  or 
the  aume  people  uuder  a  more  modem  name.  The  Kuiiwidh 
generally  caUed  this  country  by  the  name  of  Celto-Gallia, 
and  distinguished  one  part  of  it  horn  another  by  the  appel« 
latiun  of  Ciaalpina  or  Citeiior,  Tmnsalpina  or  Ulterior,  and 
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SalMlpiBa.  Aftorwuds  JoliiiB  Gn»  diltugaialftBd  tibt 
whole  of  tiiis  region  u^der  the  names  of  Be^ia^  AmiitMwa^ 
and  Gallia  Piopm;  the  last  €i  which  vae  aobdiYiaed  inlo 
Comata»  £neeate»  and  Xogita. 

When  Ganl  was  fini  inyaded  by  the  Bomana  it  was 
dmded  into  a  numhor  of  small  independent  states,  which 
diffiaied  from  each  other  in  their  language^  institntions,  and 
laws.  Most  of  these  states  weie  under  an  arishMnlieal  iarm 
of  goremment ;  but  several  wers  governed  by  Icbig?,  who 
were  always  elected,  and  whose  authority  was  Tsiy  limited. 
Some  states  were  so  averse  to  r^gal  governmenl  tiiat  death 
was  the  punishment  of  him  who  aimtnl  it  theeovoreignty. 

Previously  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Komans,  the  Ganla 
erected  neither  temples  nor  statues ;  but  they  planted  spacious 
groves,  which,  being  open  on  the  top  and  sides,  wets  deemed 
more  suitable  for  the  worship  of  au  unconfined  being.  They 
chose  the  oak  as  a  fivourite  emblem  of  the  Deity ;  becanae 
that  tree  was  always  considered  \vith  veneration,  and  many 
supernatural  virtues  were  attributed  to  its  wood,  leaves,  fruit, 
and  mistletoe.  All  religious  concerns  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  priests,  afterwards  called  druids  and  bards, 
who  performed  s.icriliccs  and  all  other  solemn  rites,  and  in- 
structed youth  in  jjhilosophy,  astronomy,  and  astrologj-,  and 
iau'^ht  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  and  the  tianamignition 
of  souls. 

After  this  country  had  been  conquered  by  Ca?sar  the  Gauls 
continued  for  a  cuusidentble  time  submissive  to  the  Roman 
government ;  but  bi  iug  provoked  by  the  rigid  exactions  uf 
the  prefects,  they  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  th»'ir  f  rn:--r 
liberty.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  by  the  lar- 
barons  nati(jns,  Gaul  was  invaded  iirst  Ijy  the  Visigoths,  ih^n 
by  the  Burgundiaii^,  and  iinaliy  by  the  Franks,  a  tiercf  jH',.pl^ 
of  Gf  rinany,  "who  established  themselves  in  the  uurthem 
part  of  the  country  about  406  A.D.,  and  had  secureii  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  i  ii. 
pire  in  47G  a.d.  From  the  Franks  Gaul  became  known 
France,  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  Merovin-iAn 
dynasty  under  Fharamond  in  418  the  mediaeval  ^nd 
modem  histoiy  of  the  country  properly  begins.  The  ancient 
Mrtory  of  Qaul,  as  frr  as  it  is  known  with  any  degroe  of  co^ 
tainty,  is  giten  in  outline  in  the  Hiatoiy  of  Bobm^ 
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4.  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain,  which  comprehends  the  kingdoma  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  princi[>rility  of  Wales,  was  also  anciently 
denominated  Albion,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  cliffs.  Camden 
supposes  the  name  Britain  to  be  denve<l  from  the  Celtic  word 
hrif/i,  painted,  as  the  people  were  in  the  luibit  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  wood.  The  sniithnrn  parts  of  this  island  are  said 
to  have  been  first  peopled  by  the  Gauls ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  parts  are  beli«  v*  d  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Germany.  The  Picts,  who  occupied  the  south- 
eastern part  of  tho  country,  or  the  "  lowlands,"  which  lay  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tyne,  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
cither  Germany  or  Scythia,  and  formed  a  .settlement  in  Britain. 
Bede  assorts  that  the  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  chiei'  called  Beuda,  and  made  themaeivea  masters  of 
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certain  teoitories  in  the  country  of  the  Fieta.  The  Picts 
were  conquered,  and  their  capital,  CSamelon,  taken  by  Ken- 
neth IL,  in  843  a.d.  The  Picta  were  then  amalgamated 
t^ith  the  Scota^  and  Kenneth  became  lung  cf  the  whole  ai 
Scotland. 

Acooiding  to  Julius  Caesar  and  others,  the  country  was 
well  peopled,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle.  The 
towns,  or  lather  villages,  were  composed  of  wretched  huts, 
which  were  constmoted  of  reeda  or  wood,  and  aitoated  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  and  generally  in  the  centre  of 
a  wood.  The  inhabitants  staiue<l  their  bodies  vnih  the  juice 
of  woad  of  an  azure  colour,  and  wore  long  hair;  but  they 
shaved  the  rest  of  their  bodi<'.s,  except  the  upper  lip.  Tlieir 
usual  food  consisted  of  milk,  fruits,  and  animals  taken  in 
hunting.  They  woru  but  little  clothing,  and  they  made  use 
of  copper  or  iron  plates,  weighed  by  a  certain  standard,  U> 
supply  the  place  of  money. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  their  ncighbuurs  the  Gauls.  The  civil  government  uf 
this  island  aliso  boie  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Gaul; 
for  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  several  small  states^ 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  chief. 

Julius  Caesar  having  subjugated  all  the  warlike  nations  on 
the  o])posite  coast,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  the  Lritons 
also  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  However,  he  does  not 
conceal  the  dangers  to  which  the  valour  of  this  people  expost-d 
hiiij,  and  confesses  that,  without  their  intestine  discords  and 
misunderstandings,  he  could  never  have  subdued  them. 
After  building  ca^stle^  and  forts  in  those  districts  which  had 
submitted,  the  Romans  used  every  possible  means  to  habituate 
the  natives  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Britons,  therefore, 
after  being  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  though  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  improved  in  point  of  domestic  eigoj- 
ment,  became  feeble  and  effeminate. 

^  Britain  was  divided  by  the  Bimians  into  the  following  pio- 
Tincea.  1.  Britannm  Prima,  including  the  country  aoufh  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  2.  Britannia  Seennda, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Wales,  Herefordshire,  Monnnrntib- 
shire^  andpaita  of  Shropshire,  Qloucester,  and  Worcester- 
shire ;  8.  PkyiaGflBsariensis^  fipom  the  east  coast  to  the  eastern 
borders  of  Britannia  Secunda,  having  the  Thamee  and  Severn 
<m  the  south,  and  the  Money,  Don,  and  Humber  on  ths 
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narUi ;  4.  Maxima  Csesarieiuds,  tarn  the  Mener  and  fhe 
Hnmber  to  the  vail  of  Seyema;  5.  Valeiita%  or  Valentiuia» 
ftom  the  wall  of  Seyerns  or  Haihiaa  to  the  Wall  of  Antoniua^ 
between  the  Fjorth  and  Clyde;  6.  Veapaaiana,  extending 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninna  to  a  line  aq»aiating  ih»  proyince 
from  Caledonia,  which  probably  ran  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  along  the  chain  of  moontaina  forming  the  western  limits 
of  PerUif  diirted  Lake  Ericht,  and  then  took  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  the  Murray,  or  Moray  Firth.  Caledonia,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  conntiy  was  called,  was  neyer  subdued  by 
the  Bomans. 

The  various  British  tribes  were  distributed  aa  follows.  In 
Britannia  Prima  the  Cnntii  occupied  Kent;  the  Belgoe, 
Somerset  and  parts  of  Wilts  and  Hants ;  the  Damnonii,  Ciiii- 
bri,  and  Corinibii,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  Bibroci, 
parts  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjacent  counties ;  the  Segontiaci, 
parts  of  Hanta  and  Berks  ;  the  Hcdui,  parts  of  Somenetshire 
and  GloucePtershir(3 ;  the  Atrebatii  and  Ancalites,  parts  of 
Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  ;  the  Durotriges,  Dorsetabixe ;  and 
the  Bagni,  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  Britannia  Seconda  the 
Silurcs  occupied  South  Wales,  and  the  Ordovices,  North 
Wales,  both  on  the  east  side  along  the  borders  of  England. 
The  Cangiani  were  settled  in  Camaryonahire,  and  the  Dimeciaa 
in  the  western  part  of  South  Wales.  In  Flavia  Caosaiiensis 
the  Camabii  occupied  Cheshire  and  part  of  Shropshire ;  the 
Cassii  and  Catyeuchlani,  parts  of  Herefordshire  ;  the  Dobuni 
part  of  Gloucestershire ;  the  Iceni,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire ;  the  Trinobantes,  Essex ;  and  the  Coitani, 
lincolnahire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire.  In  Maxi- 
ma Csesariensis  tlie  Brigantes  and  Parisii  possessed  the  East 
Ixiding  of  Ynil: shire,  and  the  Volantii  and  Sistuntii,  Lanca- 
shire. In  Valentia  the  Ottadini  spread  along  the  east  cojist  of 
Northumberland  ;  the  Gadeni  occupied  the  interior  of  North- 
umberland and  South  of  Scotland  ;  the  Sclgovai,  Dunifiies- 
fihire  and  Kircudbriglitshire  ;  and  the  Novanta*,  AVic^tonsliire. 
The  Daninii  had  the  country  inimodiately  north  and  south  of 
Agricohi's  wall.  In  Vespasiana,  wliich  was  suhdued  by  Agri- 
cola,  and  remained  only  fi»r  a  short  time  under  Itonian  control, 
tlio  Ilorestii  lived  to  tho  south-west  of  the  Tay  ;  the  Vectu- 
rone^,  in  Angus  and  FitV^hiro  ;  the  Taixali,  in  Aberdeenshire  ; 
tho  Vacomagi,  in  pnrts  c.f  Invt^rness,  Banif,  Moray,  Nairn,  &c.; 
and  the  Attacoti  about  Lake  Lomond.   In  Caledonia  Aigyle 
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and  the  peninnnla  of  Cantiie  were  occupied  by  Hit  Epidii ; 
the  north  of  Aigyle  by  the  Cerones ;  part  of  Invemese  by  the 
Caledonii ;  the  south  of  Boss  and  Cromarty  by  the  CuitB  ; 
and  the  northern  counties  by  the  Meitse,  Logi,  Camabii,  and 
Catini. 

The  histoiy  of  Britain  under  the  Bomans  has  beoi  given 
in  outline  in  the  History  of  Borne.  On  the  inirasion  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Britons  were 
left  to  themselyes ;  and  being  attacked  by  the  Picts,  whom 
.  they  were  uniible  to  repel,  they  requested  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Saxous,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Gennanv. 
Accordingly,  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Henf^ist  and  Horsa,  lauded  in  Britain  ;  and  after  defeating 
the  Scots  and  Ficts,  they  conceived  the  design  of  apptopDat- 
ing  their  conquests  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  nation. 
Other  Saxons  arrived  soon  after ;  and  thus  was  established, 
after  au  obstinate  contest  of  near  one  hundred  and  fiffy  years, 
the  heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain.  The 
southern  part  of  the  island,  except  Wales  and  Cornwall,  had 
now  totally  changed  its  inhabitants^  language,  customs^  and 
political  institutions. 
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5.  OnUCANT.  • 

Germany  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  llercyaian  forest 
ou  tlu'  north  ;  by  Scythia  aud  Sarmatia  on  the  east;  by  the 
Danube  ou  the  south  ;  and  by  ihv  Khinc  on  the  west. 
Ciesar  aud  Tacitus  describe  tliis  couutry  as  a  barreu  and  un- 
cultivated tract,  equally  dieadtui  ou  account  of  its  sterile  soil, 
unwhoK'.s(jme  bogs,  imperviuus  forests,  and  inclement  winds. 
The  Romans,  huwever,  introduced  agriculture  with  tolerabh- 
success,  and  iustructt-d  the  natives  in  thoBO  useful  aits  whicli 
they  had  formerly  despised. 

The  tribes  ui"  (u  iiii.iny  were  all  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  l\  iituns,  which  was  alsn  ilio  special  name 
of  a  tribe  which  crossed  the  l)auub<',  and  wen*  defeated  at 
Is'ureia  in  113  B.C.,  aud  subsequently  cut  to  pieces  by  Marius 
at  Aquic  Sextiae  eleven  years  later.  The  Teutons,  or  Ger- 
mans, formed  a  portion  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  belonged 
to  the  great  Indo-Gcrmanic  family,  the  other  part  including 
the  Scandinavian  races.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Celtir 
race  in  phyaiciu  featares  and  mental  qualities,  although  their 
religion,  laws,  and  customa  weie  aimilar.  They  acknow- 
ledged one  sapieme  dmijp  whom  they  called  Eioa ;  the  ann, 
moon,  and  atan,  and  the  eaith  at  a  goddw  ealled  Hertha. 
They  expieaaed  the  moat  profound  Teneiation  in  the  leaves, 
firoit,  and  nistletoo  of  the  oak,  and  nsnally  peifoimed  their 
dsTction  in  saeied  groves,  woods,  or  foiests.  They  also  wor> 
•hipped  Odin  or  Mais^  and  deities  which,  in  genenl  atfcEi- 
Imtos^  oonesponded  to  tiie  Hercules,  Mercuiy,  Yenus^  Diana, 
Ac,  of  ^  Qieeks  and  Boniana^  and  someliiaes  they  spnokled 
altais  with  human  hh 
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Germany,  like  Gaul,  was  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which 
had  an  indepondent  government.  They  held  their  national 
councils  at  least  once  a  year,  when  they  deliberated  concern- 
ing peace  or  wai*,  and  all  matters  of  importince.  This  couu- 
try  was  never  totally  subjugated  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
afterwards  conquered,  about  785  a.d.,  by  Charlemagne  of 
Fiance,  whom  tihe  pope  declared  emperor,  and  who  fixed  his 
imperial  xeaidenoe  in  Gennaiiy.  A  separate  bvl  brief  notiea 
is  given  of  fhe  principal  tribes  of  Gemumy  which  fiigund 
most  eonspieaoasly  towards  the  dose  of  andant  histony. 

CHRONOLOQIOAL  SUMMABT. 
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6.  OBRMAN  TBUTOMB. 

(1.)  8UEV1. 

In  the  time  of  C.Tsar  the  Suevi  were  numbered  among  the 
most  warlike  nations  of  Gt  miany,  and  agreed  in  rnstoms  and 
manners  with  the  other  inhabitauts  of  that  extensive'  rouDtry. 
Their  original  situation  is  said  to  have  been  between  the  Elbe 
and  th»*  Vistula,  They  invaded  Gaul  in  71  ac.  under  t:  in- 
king Ariovistus.  nnd  were  not  driven  out  of  the  country  until 
58  B.C.,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Caesar.  Tib»^riu3 
transported  .<orae  thousands  of  them  into  Gaul,  and  assii^ned 
hinds  to  others  lK\vond  the  Danube.  They  joined  Radagaism 
in  the  inv{ision  of  Italy  in  405  a.d.,  and,  on  the  defeat  of 
their  leader,  passed  into  Gaul  with  the  Vandals  and  Alans, 
and  thence  into  Spain  in  409  a.d.  Thert*  they  forme*.!  i 
kiiigdom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Mehda,  ^viUoy  aiai 
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Cirthtgmni  which,  in  the  year  469  juD.,  ms  reduced  to  a 
pioviiioe  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  hy  Euiic,  king  of  the  Yiai- 
goUi%  after  it  had  sabnsted  just  sixty  years.  The  Suevi  then 
Decame  gndually  incorposafted  with  the  Yingothi^  and  ahout 
■685  A.D.  no  distinctive  marks  of  their  sepazate  nationalil^ 
remaiiiad.  A  lial  of  Suevic  kingi  in  Spain  k  giyan  in  paga 

m. 
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(2.)  FIIANKS. 

The  fVanks  were  a  motley  people  of  several  ancient  naliana^ 
•dwelliog  on  the  banka  of  the  Lower  Bhine  and  Weaar,  who, 
having  enteiad  into  a  coniedeiacy  againat  the  Eomans  about 
240  A.D.,  assumed  the  name  of  l^aoka,  which  signified  Free. 
In  ancient  history  many  nationa  axe  comprised  under  this 
general  denomination.  At  a  vetj  early  period  they  inhabited 
a  tract  of  territory  which  compiuiends  the  present  provinces 
of  Westphalia^  Hesse,  and  some  adjacent  states,  and,  in  the 
pvooeaa  of  time,  extended  thomsolvea  along  the  Bhine  aa  iu 
as  the  eflSox  of  that  river  and  the  ocean. 

They  were  hospitable  to  stmngcrs,  but  nrach  addicted  to 
imchery,  unmindful  of  the  most  aolemn  engagements,  and  tmh 
bicsome  neighbouxa.  They  eammitted  many  depredations  in 
Gaul  in  256  A.D.yand  even  penetrated  into  Spain,  which  they 
held  in  anbjection  and  constantly  plundered  lor  the  apace  of 
twelve  yeaia  They  were  driven  back  again  into  their  own  conn- 
try  by  the  Empesor  rrobua in  277  a.d.  Subsequently  they  in- 
Tiided  Gaul  several  times,  and  notably  in  365,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  Brabant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  they 
established  their  power  over  Flanders,  and  began  to  extend 
their  conquests  southwards  with  success-.  Indeed,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks  may  be  considered  to  have  been  establislied 
in  Gaul  about  418  a.d.  by  Pharamond,  the  son  of  Marcomir, 
who  reigned  till  428,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  among  them.  His  son  and  successor,  Clodion,  was  an 
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illnstrioiiS  and  patriotic  sovereign,  and  extended  his  conquests 
as  far  as  the  Somme,  and  also  seized  on  Treves  and  Cologne. 
Merovajus,  who  succeeded  him,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Seine, 
and  from  him  the  first  race  of  French  kings  was  called  the 
Merovingian  dynasty.  His  son  and  successor,  Childeric,  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Lrjire,  reduced  the  cities  of 
Paris  and  Angiers,  and  made  himself  master  of  Orleans.  He 
was  succeeded  in  481  a.d.  by  his  son  Clo\as  the  Great,  who 
is  considered  the  actual  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  details  of  the  reign  of  the  Merovimglan  king^  beloDg  to 
the  history  of  France. 
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(3.)  BUBGUNDIANS. 

The  BoigundiaiiB  aie  believed  by  some  to  haye  descended 
originally  £om  the  Roman  soldiers  who  weie  appointed  to 
gaud  the  interior  of  Qeimany ;  bat  Pliny  the  Elder  supposes 
them  to  have  been  a  German  nation,  descended  akin  to  the 
Vandals.  They  were  the  least  wadike  of  all  the  tribes  who 
inhabited  Germany.   The  greatest  pait  of  them  wm  me- 
ohanicSy  and,  previoasly  to  their  settling  in  (Saal,  carried  into 
that  ooontiy  the  products  of  their  iqgenoify  and  indnotvy. 
After  the  fidlare  of  Sadagaisos  in  Italy  in  405      the  Burgim- 
dianSi  with  the  Saevi  and  Alans,  passed  into  Gaol,  and  wcoo 
pennitted  by  the  Bomans  to  settle  there.   They  first  eotosed 
SsToy,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  at  length  fi»Ml  the  seftt  ct 
their  goTernment  at  Vienne,  in  Baupblny,  which  they  aflet^ 
wards  extended  to  Dijon  and  Macon,  in  the  coantry  tmrm 
called  Burgundy.    Childebert  and  Clothaiie^  kings  of  the 
Pranks,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  BaigandiuiSi  obl]|{od 
Gondemar,  their  sovereign,  to  elude  destmction  by  a  pteeipa- 
t'lto  flighty  and  made  themselves  entire  masten  of  the  kii^ 
dom. 
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(4.)  ALEMANNL 

This  people,  wHo  made  their  fiist  appearance  aboat  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  axe  said  to  have  been  oijginally 
a  motley  mnltitade,  consisting  of  eeyeial  nations ;  and  their 
ancient  territories  are  placed  by  certain  writers  in  the  present 
duchy  or  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.    They  were  highly  cele- 
brated for  their  bravery  and  equestrian  sldll,  and  bore  an  in- 
soxmoontable  hatred  to  the  idea  of  slavery.    Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  peculiar  name,  which 
means  *'  all  men,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  them  ia 
allusion  to  the  fiiot  that  men  from  ail  the  Grennan  tribes  mm 
to  be  found  among  them,  and  to  their  brayeiy,  every  one  of 
them  being  what  is  tenned,  in  modern  parlance,    every  inch 
a  man."   They  began  to  infest  the  Koman  territories  with 
their  predatory  incursions  about  210  a.d.,  and  CaracaUa 
claimt  I  to  have  defeated  them  on  the  Danube  in  214.  They 
invaded  Northern  Italy  in  259,  and  again  in  270,  when  tliey^ 
received  a  check  from  the  Emperor  Aurelian.    In  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  they  renewed  tiieir  attacks,  and  were 
defeated  by  Julian  in  357,  and  Jovian  in  368.    On  the  de- 
struction of  the  Western  empire  they  obtained  a  settlement 
by  force  of  arms  in  that  part  of  Gaul  now  denominated 
Alsace.    Hence  they  marched  into  the  northern  portions^ 
which  they  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  and  defeated  by  Clovis  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who,  in  496  a.d.,  defeated  and  slew  their  last  king 
near  Cologne^  and  then  transported  the  people  into  the  couor 
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tries  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  From  that 
time  the  Alemanni  were  without  any  king  of  their  own,  and 
were  subject  partly  to  the  Ustrugotlis  in  Italy,  au<l  partly  to 
the  Franks  in  Gaul.  But,  although  the  Alemanni  no  longer 
possessed  any  separate  nationality,  their  name  still  lives  in 
Allemagne,  the  modem  French  name  of  Germany. 

OHBONOIXMIOAL  SUIOIABT. 

First   attack   of   Ale-  Settlement  of  Alemanni 

manni  on  the  KomAn  on  the  banks  of  the 

empire   AJh  211     Bhine^  aboat  a.]>.  405 

jUleged  defeat  of  Ale*  Alemanni  defeated  by 

manni  by  Caracalla  ...  „    214      Clovis  the  Great,  and 

The  Alemanni  defeated  end  of   the  Allman 

by  Aurelian    270      kingdom   4!)S 

(5.)  HABCOMANNI. 

''Men  of  the  Frontier^*  ocigiiiallT  x». 
flidBd  neair  the  aouzceB  of  tke  Banobe^  in  the  diatricl  betweea 
Btdobf  tile  Keeker,  and  the  Upper  Danube,  which  mm 
taken  by  the  Eomane  and  Crania  in  the  time  of  Bmsiu^  and 
oaUed  the  Agri  DecuniateSj  or  Tithed  Landa."  Thej  le- 
moved,  under  their  king  MaiobodniUy  into  the  ooimtry  of  the 
Bcni,  or  Bohemia.  Their  custoni%  manners,  and  religion 
were  the  aame  aa  the  other  German  nations ;  and  their  priii> 
eipal  chaactenatiGs  were  an  iaaatiable  thirst  of  military  fame, 
and  on  nnoonqnmble  abhorrence  of  slavery. 

The  Marcomanni  had  invaded  Gaul  with  other  Gierman 
inbes  in  Juliua  Cnaar^a  time,  and  had  been  driyen  out  by 
him  in  58  b.o.  It  was  then  that  the  people  who  were  hence^ 
fortli  distinguished  by  this  name  fixed  themselvea  in  the  lo- 
cality which  has  been  akeady  named.  MarobodmiB,  who  was 
born  about  18  B.Q.y  was  sent  while  yet  a  boy  as  a  hostige  to 
liome;  and,  having  acquired  a  liking  for  imperial  instil  uiioDB 
during  his  residence  there,  and  being  ambitious  of  founding  % 
Tentonic  empire  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Kome^ 
and  contiguous  to  it  on  its  northern  borders,  he  persuaded  his 
people  to  give  up  tlieir  present  settlements,  which  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  assaults  Irom  the  Gauls,  and  to  migrate 
eastward  into  the  country  now  caUod  rxdiemia.  Here  he 
raised  a  disciplined  army,  similar  to  tlie  legions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, md  managod  to  extend  his  auUionty  over  the  J^oddci* 
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Qnadi,  and  other  tribes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube. 
When  Augustus  heard  ot*  the  movement  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  in  this  quarter,  ho  sent  against  the  newly-cou.structed 
empire  Tiberius,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  Pan- 
nouia  and  Dalniatia,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Marobuduus, 
which  wore  accepted  (6  a.d.).  The  Marcomanni,  ultinuitely 
disliking  the  sovereignty  which  Marol)oduus  sought  to  assume 
over  them,  expelled  him,  and  he  lied  iuto  Italy,  where  ho 
died  at  Ravenna,  a  pensioner  of  Tiberius,  in  35  a.d. 

The  Marcomanni  and  the  Cherusci  came  iuto  collision  about 
17  A.D.,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  They  held  their 
own,  however,  for  many  centuries  in  the  territories  that  they 
had  occupied,  taking  i)art  in  most  oT  the  great  mvikiions  of 
Italy  by  the  tribes  of  the  north.  Ultimately  they  were  con- 
quered by  Attila,  and,  passing  under  his  dominion,  marched 
with  him  to  the  attempted  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Italy  in  451 
A.D.  After  this  time  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  them  in 
history. 
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(6.)  QUAOL 

Tbe  Qnadi  were  a  wadike  people,  wbo  inhabited  the  coim- 
tiy  now  oalled  Moiavia,  and  who  lesemhled  all  the  other 
Geman  trihee  in  their  cnetoma^  manneie,  and  leligion.  They 
took  part  with  the  Maroomaani  and  the  tnbea  Gennanj 
and  the  north  in  the  aasaulta  on  the  Boman  empixe.  Thej 
mbmitted  to  Anxelian  in  167  AJi.,  and  offered  to  accept  a 
king  appointed  hy  the  RomanH^  hot  their  aoon  h^gan  to  giye 
tronUe  again,  and  in  174  a.d.  a  xemarkahU  hatUe  hetween 
the  Romana  uid  thie  people  ia  xeooided,  in  whidi  the  foimer, 
who  had  heen  korad  into  a  apot  wheie  no  water  oonld  he  oh- 
tainedy  would  haTO  been  defeated  had  not  a  thundemtonn 
cone  on,  whiehaffioiided  them  the  dflain^  TheQoadi 
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were  never  subdued  by  the  Eomans.  After  tbe  year  407  they 
eatifely  disappeared,  and  were  mingled  and  confounded  wiih 
the  Gennaiu. 

7.  SOANDINAmNy  OB  NOBTHIBV  TIDTOni 

(1.)  GOTH& 

The  origin  of  the  Goths  is  unknown.  Ulphilas,  a  Gothic 
bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  says  that  they  were  a  tribe  of 
Germany,  and  as  they  are  first  noticed  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Vistula,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  Teutons  of  the 
x&oith.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  a  Scandinavian  race  that 
crossed  ovsr  mm  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  nuraed  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  leaving  behind  them  the 
iwmainder  of  tiie  tribe  fEiinn  wlm^  the  Swedish  province  cf 
Gothland  takes  its  nama  In  the  beginning  of  the  thiid 
century  after  the  Chnstian  era,  the  Goths,  already  divided 
into  the  nations  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths,  and  the 
Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  migrated  again  firom  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  occupying  the  same 
relative  positions^  established  themselves  in  the  piuns  of  the 
Ukraine,  to  the  north  of  the  Bhusk  Sea,  and  soon  after  b^gm 
to  encroach  on  DwatL 

The  Goths  were  famed,  even  in  the  eariiest  ages,  tat  their 
hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers.  They  encouraged  phi- 
losophy, and  their  women  were  virtuous  and  exemplary  in 
their  condoot  However,  polygamy  was  universally  count»> 
nanced  among  them,  aud  they  committed  many  .nnwarnint> 
able  depredations  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbours.  They 
wore  high  shoes  made  of  untanned  hides^  green  tonics  with  a 
red  border,  and  garments  <^f  various  colours  scarcely  reaching 
to  their  kneea  Their  principal  weaponswere  barbed  lances,  and 
hatchets.  Their  government  was  monarchical ;  and  their 
ligion  similar  to  that  of  the  other  northern  uatioBSi 

The  first  attack  of  the  Goths  on  the  Roman  empire  was 
made  about  250  A.D.,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Dedos  on 
the  Danube.  They  were  defeated  again  by  .^Emilianos  in 
253,  and,  nine  years  later,  made  a  descent  upon  Greeca  In 
260  A.D.  an  immense  host,  numbering  320,000,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  empire,  were  defeated  by  Claudius  in  the  battle  of 
^aissujs;  but  this  had  so  little  effect  on  thorn  that  in  212^ 
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they  effected  a  footing  in  Dacia  and  held  the  conntry.  Oa 
invading  Moesia  in  332  a.d.,  they  were  repulsed  by  Constan- 
tino I.  Eeing  defeated  and  driven  out  of  their  territory  by 
the  Hims  in  375,  they  obtained  settlements  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube by  permission  of  the  emperor  Valens.  Some  of  the  Os- 
trogoths subsequently  obtained  settlements  in  Thrace  and 
Phrygia  about  ten  years  later.  From  this  point  the  history 
of  the  Visigoths  and  OstrogotliB  beoomsB  moie  distinctly  de- 
fined. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUIUCABT. 


ICgration  of  the  Goths 
£rom   the  aontheni 

shores  of  the  Baltie, 

about   a:D.  200 

First  attack  of  the  Goths 

on  the  Koman  empire 

foiled  by  Deoiiw    2B0 

Ctreat  defeat  of  the  Goths 

hy  Claudius  at  the 

battle  of  Naissus    „  269 

TheGothfl  effect  a  settle- 

menft  ill  Daeia   272 


Cbths  defeated  by  Con- 
stantma  on  attempting 

to  enter  Moesia  a.D»  882 

The  Visigoths,  defeated 

by  the  Huiis,  obtain 

settlements  from  Va- 
lens south   of  this 

Danube    „  875 

The  Ostrogoths  obtain 

settlements  in  Thrace 

(Europe)  and  Thrygia 

(AsiaMinor)   „  880 


(a.)  THB  VISIGOTHS. 

Under  Alaric,  who  was  elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in 
398,  the  Goths  ravaged  Thcssaly  and  then  invaded  Italy, 
about  400  A.D.  They  took  and  plundered  Kome  in  410  A.D., 
and  two  year.'^  alter  invaded  (laul,  and  8ul)sequently  gained 
possession  of  the  snutli-wej>tem  corner  of  that  country.  Ataul- 
phus  first  introduced  the  power  of  the  Goths  into  Spain  in 
411  A.D.  ;  and,  without  losini^  sight  of  that  country,  Wallia 
fixed  his  seat  of  f'Mi])ire  at  THulouse.  A  brief  account  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdom  in  Spain  is  given  in  the  hiatoiical  aketoh 
of  that  country  (page  163). 

(6.)  OSTROGOTHS. 

Li  476  A.D.  Odoaoer,  a  Gothic  chief,  gave  the  final  Uow  to 
ih»  Boman  empire,  and  founded  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Jnst  before  that  time, 
Zeno^  the  laanrian,  ceded  the  aouth  of  Pannonia  Boi  ib» 
flonth-weet  of  Dacia  to  the  Goths  nnder  Theodorie,  the  son  of 
iheir  long  Theodemir,  who  was  sooceeded  bjr  1^      ia  475 
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AJk  nnodoiift  mibBeqiieiilily  lent  asBifltaiioe  to  Zeno  agMmt 
inoliMir  QoUiio  prince^  vending  within  the  limits  ol  the 
Sastem  empire ;  and,  in  &ct,  by  the  impoitont  aid  lie  xen- 
dmed,  cawed  2iem  to  be  acknowledged  as  emperor.  Zeno^ 


■ 

stantinopley  Zeno  honght  him  off  by  ceding  to  him  Ital  j. 
Theodonc  tlien  made  great  piepaxations  £»  the  invasioii  of 
that  coantxy,  and  enteied  it  in  489  ajk  Four  yean  later 
Odoacer  sunendeied  himself  to  Theodonc,  who  pat  him  to 
death,  and  being  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  countiy,  he 
fixed  his  reddenee  at  Hatenna.  His  condnct  and  modsnitiQtt 
were  exemplary.  Having  swoniy  on  assuming  the  crown, 
that  the  Italians  should  never  lepent  of  their  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  Croths,  he  kept  his  word,  and  committed  the 
admimstmtion  of  justice  to  the  most  able  and  upright  men. 
He  sometimes  attended  the  pleadings,  and  passed  judgment 
liinisel£  He  revised  the  collection  of  imposts,  and  examined 
into  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  the  groatoot 
reepect  for  leligion,  and  did  honour  to  his  faith  by  the  pmc- 
tice  of  temperance,  chastity,  and  other  Christian  virtuesL  He 
was  also  charitable  to  the  poor,  particularly  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  generously  redeemed  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  ho 
possibly  could  from  captivity  among  barbarous  nations.  His 
conduct,  however,  to  Boetius,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning 
and  abilities,  sensibly  diminislied  the  lustre  of  all  his  other 
actions.  Boetius  liad  translated  tho  works  of  Aristotle,  Py- 
thagoras, Nicomachiis,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Plato  into 
the  Latin  language,  and  was  equally  venerated  by  every  good 
man  for  his  erudition  and  morality ;  but,  being  accused  of 
treasonable  practices,  he  was  unjustly  banished  to  Pavia,  with 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 
Theodonc  was  soon  convinced  of  his  injustice,  and  aT)andoned 
himself  to  such  inordinate  grief  as  occusionctl  liis  death,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  Theodoric  having,  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  two  j^i-ami- 
sons,  Amalaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Atlialaric,  aou  of 
Amalasuntha,  delivered  up  to  the  former  all  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  declared 
the  latter  his  successor  in  Italy,  and  in  all  his  other  dominions. 
Theodoric  had  become  virtuiiUy  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain^  as  well  as  sovereign  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  be- 
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Vingothsy  and  ate  the  death  of  Alaae,  who  had  fiukn  in 
haftftle  with  the  Inake  in  507  A.ik,  the  Yingoiha  fearing 
kit  the  Fnmkfl  ahould  caixy  their  oonqiieet  into  Spain, 
entrusted  the  guaxdiaaahip  of  the  ktagdom  and  the  young 
king  to  hie  giaad£ither. 

Am  4thalam  waa  too  young  to  aaanme  the  gorenmient^hie 
mother  Amahmintba  took  oharge  of  the  paUie  afiixsy  and 
aeted  with  gnat  pfodeiuse  and  equity.  The  young  piinee, 
however^  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  restraint  of  hie 
tuton^  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  aoflh  debaucheries  as 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  Amalasuntha  now  deemed  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  take  e  ooUeague  in  the  government,  and 
made  choiceof  Theodotua,  who  was  a  man  of  gieat  erudition,  but 
unfortunately  destitute  gratitude,  honoury  or  probity.  The 
ill-fated  Amalasuntha  was  banished  to  a  solitaiy  island  in  the 
lake  Bolsena,  and  there  cruelly  put  to  death. 

To  revenge  the  murder  oi*  this  princess,  who  had  always 
testified  her  regard  to  the  government  of  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  Justinian  sent  his  general  Belisarius  i^ainst  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  deposed  and  put  to  death  their  oowardly  king 
Theodotus  (536  ▲.D.),  and  raised  to  the  throne  one  Yitiges^ 
who,  though  of  mean  extraction,  had  acquired  a  considenutle 
degree  of  celebrity  from  his  prudence  and  valour.  Belisarius 
soon  made  himself  master  of  Rome ;  and  Vitiges,  after  taking 
the  city  of  Milan,  called  in  the  Franks  to  his  assistance. 
That  people,  however,  fell  equally  on  both  parties,  and  after 
pillaging  Italy,  returned  laden  with  booty.  The  Ostrogoths, 
now  tired  of  the  war,  offered  the  cruwu  to  Belisarius,  who 
pretended  to  accept  the  offer,  and  was  admitted  into  the  city 
of  Kavenna,  as  king  of  Italy.  The  Ivoman  army  appeared 
so  inconsiderable  on  this  occa^iion,  that  the  Gothic  women 
spat  in  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  and  branded  them  with 
the  disgraceful  opithet  of  cowards. 

On  the  departure  of  Ikdisarius,  in  540  a.d.,  the  Goths,  in  the 
course  of  ayear,  set  up,deposed,  and  put  to  death,  two  kings, Hil- 
dibald  and  Eraric.  They  then  elected  Totila,  whode-  -j- 
fciitcd  thoKomans  both  by  sea  and  land,  took  and  dis-  ^ZT 
mantled  Naples,  and  invested  the  city  of  Rome,  of 
which,  after  havini;  besie^:jod  it  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
made  himself  master.    Totila  intended  to  demohsh  the  walls 
of  Borne,  but  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  Beliaanus, 
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wbom  the  emperor  Jiistiiiiaii  had  again  sent  into  Italy,  and 
..^    who,  after  reposseasiiig  himself  of  Eome,  d^eated 
^    the  Ostrogoths  in  several  engagements.  However, 
Totila  again  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  bat 
was  completely  defeated  by  Karsee,  and  slain  by  a  chief  of 
the  Gepidse.    This  prince  has  been  highly  and  justly  com- 
mended for  his  valour,  tempeiazioe^  ^oity,  and  humane  be- 
haviour to  the  vanquished. 

He  was  succeed  by  Teicus ,  who,  though  brave,  was  unlike 
Totila  in  justice  and  humanity.    This  soverf""<m 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Romans,  who  per- 
mitted the  Ostrogoths  to  retire  peaceably  with  all 
effects,  or  retain  their  Italian  possessions  as  subjects  of  the 
empire.    Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy, 
after  they  had  reigned  sixty  years  in  that  countzy. 


CHBONOLOQICAL  SUHHABT. 


The  Ortrogoths  un^r 

Theodoric  invade  Italy  ▲.]>•  489 
Defeat  and  death  ol  Odo- 
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Theodorio  ▲.!>.  493 

Athalaric    526 

Theodotoa   „  534 

Tiiasm    M  536 


Hildibald 

Eraric  

Totila  

TeiM  


JLB. 

ff» 
•f 


540 
541 
541 


(2.)  VANDAI4. 

Aoeoidiiig  to  some  historiaiiSy  tha  Vandab  iresa  origiiiaUy 
ft  nation  of  the  noxthem  Teutons,  who  eame  out  of  Soandi- 
navia  irith  the  other  Goths ;  otheis,  on  the  oontrai7»  helieTo 
them  to  have  been  a  Slavonic  people.  The  earliest  aeeomte 
that  can  be  xeUed  on  describe  the  Vandals  as  being  fwittleil 
about  260  JuD.  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  in  the  count n« 
^  now  known  by  tiie  names  of  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenbni]^ 
Afberwaids,  another  colony  fixed  their  habitations  in  Poni^ 
•ersnia ;  and,  in  process  of  time^  they  extended  theneelTsa 
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into  Dalmatia,  Illyricum,  and  Dacia.  They  joined  the  »Suevi, 
Burgimdians,  and  Scythian  Alans  under  Radagaisus  in  405, 
to  invade  Italy ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader,  mad© 
their  way  with  the  Alans  into  Gaul,  and  thence,  in  409  a.d., 
into  Spain.  From  that  country,  under  the  famous  Genseric, 
in  427  A.D.,  they  passed  over  into  Africa,  where  for  some 
time  they  fixed  the  throne  of  their  power.  This  prince  re- 
duced Carthage,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  between 
Italy  and  Africa.  In  455  a.d.  Genseric  sailed  to  Ostia,  and, 
landing  troops,  seized  Homo  and  plundered  it;  but  in  the 
year  475,  Genseric  concluded  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Zeno, 
whom  ho  compelled  to  reuounce  all  claim  to  thu  proviuces  of 
Africa. 

Justinian,  however,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Vandals,  and  reunited  the  provinces  of  Africa  to  the  Eastern 
•empire  in  634  a.d. 


OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMIIABT. 
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(3.)  QKPmm, 

The  GepidcU  were  a  northern  Teutonic  nation  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  had  the  same  customs,  manners,  religion, 
and  language  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  They  migrated 
southward  at  a  later  period,  following  in  the  track  of  the  Os- 
trogoths and  Visigoths,  and  formed  a  settlement  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Don  and  Sea  of  Azot  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Huns  about  395  a.J).,  but  regained  their  independence  on 
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the  death  of  Attila  in  453  a.d.  Subsequently  they  wm 
finally  subdued  by  the  Lombards,  to  whom  they  lived  in  sub- 
jection, and  nothing  ia  mentioned  of  them  •Badirtinnfc  pMpIo 
aft«r  ibA  middle  of  the  aizth  eentnij. 

(4.)  Hl&ULL 

Tlie  Heruli  were  originally  a  Teutonic  tribo  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  an  otl'shoot  of  the  Gothic  nation.  They 
took  part  in  the  Gothic  invasion  of  Greece,  about  262  a.d., 
and  after  invading  Asia  Minor  (253 — 259  a.d.),  they  landed 
near  Athens,  where  they  were  deieated  in  267  a.d.,  and  again 
compelled  to  march  northwards.  The  Goths  then  threatened 
lllyricum,  hut  the  Iloruli,  on  the  retreat  of  their  kinsmen, 
were  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  Home,  and  had  settle- 
ments allotted  to  them  along  the  northern  frontier.  They 
preserved  their  nationality,  and  took  part  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  north  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  Koman  empire 
during  the  fifth  century.  They  were  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  in  512,  and  the  last  time  any 
especial  notice  is  bestowed  on  them  iu  history,  is  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  when  their  king,  Teias,  was  delVuted  by  arses 
in  .553.  After  this  time  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. 

Among  the  Heruh,  it  is  said  that  when  persons  had  attained 
to  a  certain  age,  they  were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  pot  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  bomt  to  adiee.  Wliea  a  man  died, 
bis  ^e  either  atraagled  benelf  on  bis  tomb,  or  became  aa 
object  of  nniTecBsl  eontempt ;  and  human  saeiifioei  wece  tn- 
quently  offiared  to  appease  the  gods  of  the  coontiy. 

(5.)  DAGUK8. 

Ibe  DaeisDairaie  aaidbyaome  to  be  a  Gothic  nation  from  the 
north,  and  by  others  to  be  a  people  of  Thracian  ori^nn.  Oth«n^ 
again,  think  that  they  had,  like  the  Huns  and  Turks,  an 
Asiatic  origin.  They  resided  originally  in  the  country  which 
now  comptehends  Moldaviai  Wailachia,  and  part  of  Tiansyi- 
wnay  wbsmea  Hbgj  wen  afterwuda  tianspUntcd  into  Diyii- 
cum.  They  wen  deemed  the  SMMt  formidable  of  all  tkm 
northern  nations,  not  only  on  accoant  of  their  extmordinsij 
etxength  and  hiaTezy  ,  hot  also  fsom  thai  oansideni^  death  aa 
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the  tBrnunatioB  cf  misery,  and  the  comifWiiMwmiit  of  ineoni- 
paialik  felicity.  Their  gOTfimment  was  mmnawhiRtl.  Ai> 
tempts  weie  msde  at  wnoos  times  by  the  Bomans,  both  pxiar 
to,  and  duiiig  the  xeign  of  AiigiistiiSi  to  sobdiie  the  Dacaaaa^ 
hat  no  dedaiTe  vesalt  was  obtained ;  and,  in  the  leign  of  Bo- 
mitian,  in  87  they  totally  defintod  a  Bomaa  azmy,  and 
their  leadeTyDeeelMliiSy was  onlykd  to  desist  fram  eaxxying  the 
war  into  Bconan  tenitocy  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribi^ 
The  emperor  Tngan,  zefiudng  to  continiie  the  payment  of  the 
tribute^  took  up  anna  against  them  in  101  A.i>.y  defeated  them 
in  sev«cal  engagements,  and  reduced  their  kingdom  to  the 
form  of  a  Boman  provinee  (106  a-d.).  They  wve  obliged  to 
live  subject  to  the  Romans  till  the  year  270  a.d.,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  their  eoontry  was  seised  by  the  Goths,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  diflpersed  aniDDg  the  neighbour- 
ing  barbarians^  with  whom  th^  grodnaUy  bsoame  inoorpo- 
mted* 


(6.)  LOMBAHDBL 

The  Longobardi,  leaving  Scandinavia,  their  original  coun- 
try, according  to  their  own  account,  settled  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder  about  the  Christian  era.  Justinian  gave  them 
lands  in  Noricura  and  Pannonia  about  540  a.d.,  in  order  to 
avail  liimself  of  their  services  against  the  Goths.  At  this 
time  their  kin^  or  chief  was  Adoinus. 

On  the  death  of  A<loinu.s  his  son  Alboin  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  gained  some  important  advantages 
over  the  Gepidse.    In  the  space  of  three  years  this 
prince  rendered  himself  master  of  all  that  territory 
wliich  compn  lu.ndod  Venetia,  Liguria,  Umbria,  ^'.milia,  and 
Etruria,  and  was  j^roclaimed  king  of  Italy  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  followers.    He  made  choice  of  Pavia  for  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  new  kingdom,  and  in  each  of  the  cities  which 
lie  had  reduced  placed  a  stron^r  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  an  officer,  wlmm  he  lionoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The 
Xiongobardi,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
^ve  their  names  to  the  province  now  known  a.s  Lombardy. 

On  the  death  of  Alboin,  who  was  assassinated  bv  command 
of  his  queen  Kosamund  for  obliging  her,  it  is  said,  to  drink 
wine  out  of  her  father's  skull,  the  Lombards  elected  for  their 
king  CleophO;  or  Cleoph,  a  man  of  known  valour  and  abilities. 
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quest  of  Mb  queen 
tiea  zeljgioiL   On  the  death  of  AgUulph  his  aott 


This  prince  extended  his  conquests  to  the  very  gatei?  of  Rome, 
but  was  murdered  by  hia  own  subjects,  whose  hatred  he  had 
incurred  by  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.    Tlie  Lombards 
now  raised  to  the  throne  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho,  who 
-Hj.    assumed  the  name  of  Flavins,  which  he  onlered  to 
be  used  by  all  his  fiuccessors.    This  prince  obbged 
the  dukes  to  contribute  a  moiety  of  their  revenues 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  regal  dignity,  and  enacted 
various  salutary  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.    He  sub- 
dued the  province  of  Samnium  and  the  city  of  Benevento, 
and  projected  the  reduction  of  Rohk^  and  of  the  exarchate  of 
Bavenna,  but  was  taken  off  by  poison,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years. 

Agilulphy  duke  of  Turin,  who  possessed  extraoidinaxy 
merits  was  next  raised  to  the  throne,  and,  at  tlM»  io» 

A.O. 

Adaloatf  was  inveeted  with  the  xegel  title;  hak 
being  pemiaded  to  pat  twelve  of  the  LcnnlMid 
noUes  to  death,  he  was  deposed  and  poisoned. 
The  noUes  now  plaeed  on  the  throne  Anoald,  dnke  of 
Tarin,  who  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  king^ 
and  whose  leign  was  marked  Inr  pnhlio  tianqnilli^  both  at 
home  and  ahioad.    On  his  death  the  Lombards 
A.I)  ^  ^  sovereignty  Botharis,  duke  of  Bresda* 

who  has  been  equally  commended  for  his  Tsloni^ 
equity,  and  moderation,  and  who  promulgated  written  laws^ 
augmented  his  dominions  by  the  redaction  of  all  the  cities  in 
Venetia  hitherto  held  by  the  Komans,  and  died  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  people's  afiections.    He  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Bodoald,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  Lombard  whooa 
aft*    he  had  cruelly  wronged.  Aribert,  his  successor  and 
nT    ^^^^®»  reigned  nine  years,  and  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  two  sons,  Bertharit  and  Godebert,  the 
former  of  whom  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan,  and  the  latter  at 
Pavia. 

Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  finding  himself  stronger  than 
Rf>9    cither  of  the  two  brothers,  unit-ed  both  treacliery 
^    and  cunning  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.   He  murdered  Godebort  in  his  own  pakct^ 
at  Pavia,  but  Bertharit,  on  being  informed  of  this  atr*>ciou:i 
act^  left  Milan  and  escaped  into  Gaul    Grimoald  wore  the 
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mwn  nMne  honoiimblj  iluai  Iw  andhaviDg 
completely  defeated  the  Empeior  ComAiaa,  impnived  liia  ^ 
tcny  by  the  lednotkni  of  aeVeial  places  of  importance. 

On  the  deatik  of  Grimoald,  Bertharit  retomed  and  aesociated 
witii  Mm.  in  the  Iringdom  his  aon  Onnibert,  whom 
he  had  left  behind  Idm,  and  who  aacceeded  him  as  J" 
sole  king  in  686.    Cunibert  was  driven  fiom  the    ^  * 
thione  by  Alaohis,  duke  of  Trent,  but  restored  by  the  princi- 
pal men  among  the  Lombaxds,  and  died  muversally  lamented 
by  his  saligecfeB  in  700  a.d.    He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son 
Diithert^  a  minor,  whom  Bagimbert,  duke  of  Turin,  -^^ 
after  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Lombaidfl^  ordered  to  bo  stifled  in  a  bath.  How- 
ever,  Ansprand,  who  had  been  left  guardian  to  the  young 
prince^  drove  ftom  the  throne  in  712  a.d.  Aribert  II.,  the  son 
of  the  naoipei^  who  aacceeded  his  father  a  few  months  after 
his  acceasiGny  and  was  invested  wiih  the  r^gal  dignity  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people. 

Luitprand,  the  son  of  Ansprand,  who  only  reigned  a  few 
months,  led  his  forces  against  Bavennn,  ^liich  he 
reduced  by  storm,  but  which  Gregory  II.,  bishop  of 
Borne,  assisted  in  retaking  £rom  him.    This  prince 
waa  equitable  and  munificent^  always  treated  his  subjects  aa 
his  own  children,  and  his  only  faults  resulted  &om  an  insa- 
tiate desire  of  conquest.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand,  whom  the  Lombards  deposed  on  account  «^ 
of  his  inability  to  govern,  and  bestowed  the  sove-  ^ 
reignty  on  Eachis,  duke  of  Friuli.   This  prince  was 
universally  esteemed  lor  the  suavity  of  his  disposition  and  tho 
eauctity  of  his  manners ;  but,  after  reigning  a  few  yeai"H,  he 
renounced  his  kingdom,  smd  letired  to  themonasteiy  of  Monte 
Cassino,  where  he  died. 

On  tho  resignation  of  Ilachis  the  Lombards  bestowed  the 
crown  on  his  brother  Astolph,  who  was  equally  ad-  — 
mired  for  his  courag^^  in  action  and  his  prudence  in 
council,  and  who,  after  reducing  Kavenua  and  some 
other  places,  threatened  to  plunder  Eome.    The  pope,  greatly 
alarmed,  prevailed  on  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  espouse  his 
cause  by  making  war  on  the  Lombards.    Accordingly  Pepin 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  compelled 
Astolph  to  restore  Havenua  and  the  other  places  wh^ch  he 
had  taken. 
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On  the  demise  of  this  prince,  Desideritts,  duke  of  Tascany, 
assumed  the  regal  title,  and  married  his  two  daugh- 
^    ters  to  Charles  and  Carloman,  who  had  succeeded 
Pepin  on  the  throne  of  France.    However,  Deside- 
rius  having  a  dispute  with  Adrian  the  pope,  Charlemacrne  en- 
tered Italy  and  attacked  the  Lombards  with  sach  irresistible 
fury  that  they  fled  before  him  in  the  utmost  consternation. 

Desiderius  took  refuge  in  Pavia,  and  was  compelled, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  to  surrender 
the  city  to  the  royal  besieger,  who  sent  him  and  his 
unfortunate  femily  prisoners  to  France,  and  abolished  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  after  they  had  poo^^^^ed 
that  country  for  the  space  of  2SI  years. 
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8.  THS  BOTTHIANS. 

The  Scythian^  unliko  the  Celts,  weie  of  Tmanian  oo^b, 
iMloiigiDg  to  the  great  race  which  took  its  rim  in  the  gmt 
eastern  plateau  oi  table  land  of  Central  Asia,  and  ihenoa 
spread  northwards  over  the  great  plains  of  Northern  Asin  and 
Korth-Eastem  Europe.  They  anciently  inhabited  a  pro- 
digious tract  of  country,  which  extended  from  the  25th  to 
•the  110th  degree  of  east  longitade^  and  was  divided  into 
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Emopean  and  Asiaftie  Scyihia,  indndiiiig  tlie  two  Sannttias, 
Hie  ScYthiana  were  styled  the  **  Fathen  of  Katioiu^''  and  as 
Ihe  Ccdta  wm  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  <k  Qnmit, 
the  eldest  son  of  Jspheth,  so  the  Soyiiuans  wen  imagined  to 
lie  the  offspring  of  Magog,  the  jnoond  son  of  Japheth.  In 
MiigTttitwg  into  Emope  the  posterity  of  Gomer  tuned  to- 
waid  the  north-west,  and  these  spread  themselyes  towarda 
Mflh-east  into  hoth  Scythias. 

The  Seythians,  or  Tatars,  as  they  sie  ealled  in  modem 
times^  were  divided  into  four  great  races,  the  Mongolians, 
who  are  found  in  the  great  table-land  to  the  north  of  China 
proper ;  the  Tunguses,  occupying  the  north-eastern  part  and 
Peninsula  of  Asia ;  the  Tsdiudes,  Fins,  or  Ugrian^  which 
overapxead  the  Arctic  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Turks,  who  occupied 
what  is  now  called  Independent  Tartaiy,  and  spread  thence 
over  the  plains  of  South  Eastern  Euiope,  making  their  way 
thither  by  the  north  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  northern 
dopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  To 
this  division  of  the  Scythians  belonged  the  tribes  known  in 
history  as  the  Alani  or  Alans,  and  the  Hnns. 

The  Scythians  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes^  each 
gorezned  by  its  chief,  after  the  patriarchal  fashion  and 
separate  collections  of  these  tribes  were  governed  by  princes 
called  £hans,  chosen  first  of  all  for  achievements  in  war,  or 
in  consequence  of  their  power,  which  rendered  them  superior 
to  the  other  chiefs  ol  the  nation.  Eventually  the  principle 
of  SQCcession  among  the  khans  as  that  of  the  chief  of  each 
tribe  became  that  of  hereditary  descent  from  father  to  son. 
The  justice,  temperance,  simplicity  of  life,  and  contempt  of 
riches,  which  the  Scythians  uniformly  exhibited,  almost  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  public  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  conveyed  thoir  families  ironi  place  to  place  in  covered 
waggons  which  were  drawn  by  oxen  or  liorses,  and  contained 
all  their  furniture.  They  estociiiod  their  numerous  flocks  as 
their  greatest  wealth,  from  supj)lying  them  with  wholesome 
beverage  and  ^v  arm  apparel.  Some  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  how- 
ever, were  represented  as  of  so  fierce  and  cruel  a  disposition 
as  even  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of  their  vanquished  enemies. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  khan  or  monarch  the  royal  corpse, 
being  carefully  embalmed,  was  placed  in  a  chariot,  and  con- 
veyed from  one  tribe  to  another  through  all  parts  of  the 
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IdngdcmL  The  people  of  each  tribe  imitaled  the  tojal 
6<7thiaii8  in  their  mounM  ceremonies^*  and  aoeoxnpanied 
tibe  heaxae  to  the  next  proyince,  till  it  had  gone  the  whole 
xound  of  the  kingdom.  The  hody  was  then  depoeited  in  a 
laxge  aqnaxe  hole,  on  a  bed  enoompasBed  with  apeaia^  and 
eoyeied  with  timber.  A  canopy  was  then  epread  over  the 
monument^  and  the  &yoiizite  wives,  head  cook,  groom, 
waiter,  and  messenger,  with  some  horses,  were  strangled,  and 
depoeited  under  it  for  the  senrice  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
Some  golden  cups,  and  other  necessaxy  utensils,  were  thrown 
into  the  vacant  apaces,  and  the  earth  was  loxmcd  into  a  high 
'  mound  or  an  artificial  mountain.  At  the  ezpiiation  of  the 
year  fifty  young  Scythians,  and  as  many  horses,  were  strangled, 
and  their  bellies  stuffed  with  straw  ;  the  bodies  of  the  men 
weie  fastened  upon  their  horsee  by  an  iion  stake,  and  the 
horses  placed  round  the  loyal  monument 

The  Scythians  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, among  which  were  many  of  the  divinities  of  the 
Greek  and  Homan  mythology  ;  but  their  favourite  deity  was 
^lars,  to  whom  they  consecrated  their  finest  groves,  and 
reared  an  altar  in  every  district. 

The  warlike  temper  and  exploits  of  this  people  were  uni- 
verftally  dreaded  by  their  contemporarie;j.  It  is  said  that 
they  drank  the  blood  of  the  first  captive  they  took  in  war  ; 
that  having  Hayed  their  vanquislied  foes,  they  stretched, 
dried,  and  taunud  their  skins,  'vvliich  they  applied  to  various 
purposes,  and  that  they  converted  the  skulls  into  drink  ing- 
cups.  Their  manufactures  consisted  chiefly  in  building 
waggons  for  their  families,  in  tanning  leather  for  their  quivers, 
bucklers,  &c.,  and  in  fabricating  their  own  weapons.  Their 
mode  of  life  was  altogether  incompatible  with  commerce. 
They  were  remarkably  abstemious,  and  abhuixed  the  vice  of 
drunkenness. 

When  they  had  to  cross  a  river  they  laid  their  saddle  and 
weapons  upon  a  skin  fdled  with  cork,  and  so  •well  sev/n  ihi^t 
not  a  drop  of  water  could  penetrate  it ;  they  then  laid  them- 
selves down  upon  it,  and  taking  hold  of  the  horse  by  the 
tail,  made  him  swim  to  the  opposite  shore.  They  were  re- 
markable for  the  strength  and  fideUty  of  their  friendship, 
whieh  they  usually  confirmed  with  certain  ceremonies ;  and 

*  Theso  consisted  in  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  right  eMT^stlavUi^  tihs 
Jica.l,  aud  piercing  the  leit  haud  witii  ao  arrow. 
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as  they  wero  warm  and  faithful  in  their  friendship,  so  were 
they  tierce  and  vindictive  in  revenge.  Tlie  Scythians  were 
a  very  populous  nation.  Their  climate,  exercise,  temperance, 
and  other  advantageous  circumstances^  rendered  them  hardy, 
prolific,  and  long-lived. 

Many  stories  are  told  by  ancient  writers  about  some  of 
the  Scythian  princes,  but  as  little  credence  can  be  given  to 
them,  it  is  as  well  to  omit  them.  One  of  the  best  known 
and  most  famous  of  tlio  Scythian  sovereigns  was  their  queen 
Tomyris.  This  woman  Wiis  a  Scythian  heroine,  whom  Cyrus 
the  llrcat  demanded  in  mamage  ;  but  she  refusing  him,  that 
prince  led  his  army  against  the  Massagetae,  who  were  under 
her  dominion,  and  lost  his  life. 

JancjTUs  was  a  haughty  and  magnanimous  prince,  who, 
when  the  Persian  heralds  deman<led  of  him  earth  and  watt  r, 
sent  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,  witli- 
out  any  farther  application.  The  Persian  monarch  imme- 
diately supposed  that  this  present  was  sent  in  token  of  sub- 
miysiun  ;  but  Gobryas,  who  knew  the  Scythians  better  than 
his  master,  interpreted  it  to  denote  that  the  Persians  must 
not  expect  to  elude  the  eflfects  of  Scythian  valour,  unless 
they  could  fly  like  birds,  plunge  under  water  like  frogs,  or 
bury  themselves  into  the  earth  like  mice.  This  explanation 
was  soon  justified,  and  the  Scythians  obtain^  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Persian  army. 

Atheas,  a  king  of  the  European  Scythians,  obtained  from 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  considerable  assistance  against 
an  invasion  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  Istrians ; 
and  when  the  enemy,  terrified  by  the  preparations  of  Philip, 
desisted  from  their  design,  he  pretended  that  he  owed  him  no 
recompense^  beeana^  no  batUe  had  taken  tdaea  Flulip,  in- 
censed at  tbia  ingratitude,  signified  to  the  S^rthian  king  that  ^ 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  statue  to  Harcnles  at  the  month 
of  the  Ister.  Atheas,  sospecting  his  real  design,  answered 
that,  if  he  sent  the  statue,  it  shmild  be  eaiefully  erected  and 
preserved ;  but  that^  if  be  entered  the  Scythian  tenitories  at 
the  bead  of  an  aimj,  the  statue  should  be  melted  and  east 
into  arrows  to  be  used  against  himselt  Philip  paidno  atten- 
tion to  theae  pcoud  menaces,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued 
in  which  the  SqrlSiians  were  Tanquished,  and  in  which 
20,000  women  sdod  children  were  made  priaonen.  Philip 
sent  20,000  maies  into  Macedonia.   Am  a  paoof  of  the  ain- 
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plieity  and  poTOrtj  of  the  S<7tliuui8  it  is  obsembls  tint  mUSbm 
gold,  wlwetf  ate  jewels  were  fouxid  among  the  phmder.  The 
Scythians  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  known  coUeeli?ely  as 
a  nation  under  this  naiie  long  after  the  coiamemrmept  of  the 
fiist  oentoiy  before  the  Christian  Era. 

(1.)  SABMATLLirS. 

This  nmnerons  and  warlike  nation  possessed  the  extensive 
tract  of  Umd  which  comprehends  the  present  Poland,  Russia, 
and  great  part  of  Tartarj :  they  possessed,  in  fact,  all  the 
land  between  tlie  Vistula  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sanna- 
tians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  its  own  king.  The  same  depravity  and  vioes 
are  attribated  to  t  horn  as  to  the  HemlL  Tliey  entered  Thiaoe 
in  64  A.D.,  and  ^lo  sia  in  69  A.l>.;  but  on  both  oecasione  weie 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  frontier,  after  doing  much 
damage.  Thej  were  repeatedly  defeated  m  Iheir  attacks  and 
invasions  of  the  empire  by  the  Eoman  empcroEB,  and  notably 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  322  a.d.  Subsequently,  in  332 
A.D^wben  Trar  broke  out  between  the  Goths  and  Sannatians, 
he  assisted  the  latter ;  and  when  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Goths  two  years  later,  he  pennittcd  many  thousands  of  the 
fugitives  to  settle  in  Illyrieom  and  Italy.  After  taking  part 
in  the  subsequent  invasions  of  Italy  and  Gaul  in  378  and 
407  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  they  were  sub- 
dued by  Attila.  At  his  death,  in  453  a.d.,  they  recovered 
their  liberty,  but  were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Gothe^ 
and  absorbed  by  their  conqueroia. 

(2.)  BUHS. 

It  is  siipposetl  that  the  Huns  were  an  oftshoot  of  the  Tu- 
ranian race,  which  was  ori^iniUly  estabhshed  in  ihe  great 
eastern  plain  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  that,  having  migrated  from 
their  native  c<ninti y,  they  established  themselves  in  that  part  of 
Asiatic  JSannatia,  which  borvlered  on  the  l*aliis  Maeotis  and 
the  Tanais,  or,  to  use  modern  names,  the  Sea  of  Azoflf  and  the 
Don.  They  wei*c  divided  into  several  tribe%  but  were  all 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Huns. 

Historians  describe  the  Scythian  Huns  as  a  hardy,  warlik»»» 
and  ferocious  people,  who  subsisted  ttoUroiy  on  roote^  or  tim 
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flesh  and  milk  yielded  by  their  cattle  and  horses ;  lived  in 
movable  tents  or  huts,  whieh  they  canied  with  them  as  they 
vrandered  from  place  to  place ;  and  professed  the  utmost  con- 
tempt to  the  conveniences  of  civilized  lilia.  Their  method  of  go- 
vernment, and  customSy  and  institutions  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Scythians,  which  have  been  already  described.  The 
Alani,  or  Akna^  who  occupied  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Caucasus,  were  closely  akin  to  the  Huns,  if  not  a  tribe  of 
them.  Their  first  excursion  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  was 
abont  376  a.d.,  when,  having  passed  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  they 
made  a  dreadful  alanghter  among  the  Visigoths  and  Ostro- 
goths, and  took  possession  of  that  vast  tiact  of  country  which 
extends  £rom  the  Don  to  tho  Danube. 

Attila,  king  of  the  Hons,  having  sulgogated  most  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  conceived  the  daring  design  of  seizing 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  passing  tho  Danube,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  several  cities  and  fortresses,  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  the  interior  of  Gaul  with  fire  and  sword.  Attila 
was  finally  defeated  on  tho  plain  of  Chalons,  in  Gaul,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Eomans,  Franks,  and  Visigoths,  in 
451  A.D. ;  but  on  his  retreat  he  menaced  Home  and  compelled 
Theodosiu.^  to  roncludo  a  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms. 
In  tho  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  Hirns  -were  possessed  of 
Dacia,  Mrx^sia,  and  both  tho  Pannonias,  and  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  lliat  prince,  about  tho  year  791. 

The  Hungarians  now  livijii:^  in  Hungary,  otherwise  called 
Magyars,  am  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  dcsconded  from 
the  Huns,  but  from  the  Ugri,  or  Ungri,  a  Turanian  race  from 
the  Baltic,  who,  under  their  chief,  Arpad^  established  them- 
selves in  the  country  in  869  a.i>. 
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(3.)  BULGARUNS. 

This  null  enms  and  warlike  nation  is  said  to  have  come, 
aboht  the  year  ABf^,  ftom  Asiatic  8cy thia  to  the  Don.  and  to 
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have  removpd  thence  M.the  hanka  of  the  Danuhe:  Having 
made  an  irl^ptiou  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  formed 
an  establishment  In  the  teiritoiy  bounded  by  the  Black 
Eoumania,  and  Itaeedonia ;  and  fionk  Hbh  oentie,  for  mora 
than  five  bttn^iedjMis,  they  attacked  the  Greek  empiva  on 
all  aidea,,  an^  aauea  and  secured  the  dncb  j  of  BencTento,  in 
Italy.  length,  the  emperor  BasQ  U.  eomj^etely  anb- 
jugated  Bulgaria,  after  defeating  the  Bulgarians  in  the  battle 
^  Zetuniom,  in  1014  aak  j^oor  years  after  thia  be  made 
jRtlgaria  a  proyinoa  of  the  Greek  empire,  bnl  pennitted  the 
Bulgstrians  to  live  nnder  their  own  kings,  whom  he  obliged  to 
pay  tiibnte  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

The  Bolgarians  twice  broke  into  revolt  against  the  Greek 
emperors,  in  1040  and  1186,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  eateb- 
ilished  a  aeoond  monarchy,  which  lasted  till  about  1358»  In 
1371,  Stephen  IV.,  king  of  Hongsiy,  baTing  defeated  the 
Bulgarians,  compelled  ti^em  to  acknowledge  bim  as  thair 
Bovereign ;  and  hence  Stephen  and  bis  sacceasoB  were  called 
«  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria^  and  thia  title,  with  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  passed  to  ib»  princes  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria.  In  1396,  Bulgaria  became  subject  to  -the  Tuik^ 
and  was  leduoed  to  a  province  of  the  Toxkiah  empns  b j 
BiQasst 
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